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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


The following is a list of Journals from which abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical Industry. 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemical Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indicated by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Abh. Bohm. ATcacl, . . Abhandlungen der Bohmischen Akademie. 

Abh. Deut . Naturwiss . Med. Abhandlungen der Deutschen Naturwissenschaftliehen 
Per. Bohmen, und Medizinischen Yerein, Bohmen. 

Acad. Sci. Fenmeac . . Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennieae. 

Agric. Bull. F. M. S. . Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 
Agric. Exp. Stat. Eniv. Agricultural Experimental Station, University of Wis- 
Wisconsin Res. Bull. consin, Research Bulletin, 

Agric. Gaz. S. Russia . . Agricultural Gazette of Southern Russia. 

Agric. J. India . . . Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agric. Ledger . . . Agricultural Ledger. 

Agric. Res. Inst., Pusa Hep. Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Report and 

(Bull.) Bulletins. 

Agric, and Sylvie . . Agriculture and Sylviculture (Petrograd). 

Allgem. Brau.-Hopf. Zeit. . Allgemeine Brau- mid Hopfen-Zeitung. 

Allgem. Gerber-Zeit. . . Allgemeine Gerber-Zeitung. 

Allgem, Z, Bierbrau. u. Allgemeine Zeitschrift fur Bierbrauerei und Malz- 
Malzfabr. fabrikation. 


Amat. Fotog. . . . Amator Fotografen. 

Amer* Brewers’ J. . . American Brewers’ Journal. 

Amer. Brewers’ Rev. . . American Brewers’ Review. 

Amer . J. Bot. . . . American Journal of Botany. 

Amer . J. Bis. Children . American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

Amer. J. Pharm. . . American Journal of Pharmacy. 

Amer. J. Physiol . . American Journal of Physiology. 

Amer. J. Pnbl Health . American Journal of Public Health. 

*Arne?\ J. Sci, . , . American Journal of Science. 

Amer. Mach. . . . American Machinist. 

Amer. Min. . . s American Mineralogist. 

Amer, Perf. . . . American Perfumer. 

Amer. Phot. . . . American Photography. 

Anal. Pis. Qitim. . . Anales de la Sociedad Espafiola Fisica y Quimiea. 

Anal. Sac. Qu/im, Argentina Anales de la Sociedad Qaimica Argentina, 

, Analyst .... Analyst. 

* . x Annulen .... Justus Liebig’s Aunalen der Chemie. 

Ann. Bot. . . . Annals of Botany. 

Ann. di Bot. . . Annali dz Botanica. 

Ann. CJmn. . . . Annales de Chimie. 

Ann. Qhim. Analyt, . . Annales de Chimie Analytique. 

Annali Ohim. Appl. . . Annali di Chimica Applicata. 

Ann. Ecole Agric. Mont- Annales de l’Ecole nationale d J Agriculture de Mont¬ 
pellier pellier. 

Ann. Falsif. . . Annales de3 ' - 


Ann. Gaol. Min. Russia 
Ann. hyg.pub. med. legale. 
Aim. Inst. Mines, Petrograd 
Ann. Inst. Pasteur 
Ann. Inst. Polyt., Petro¬ 
grad 

Ann. Physnk 

Ann. Physique . . . 

Ann. R. Staz. Ohim, Agrar. 

. Sperim, 

Ann. sci. Univ. Jassy 


Ana'B&re de la 
Annales d 5 hyg 
Annales de fli 
Anndles de PL 
Annales de PB 


;ale. 


Annalen der,P.._£ ________;__ ■; . 

Annales des Physique. 

Annali della R. Stazione Chimico Agraria Sperimem 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientihques de l*TJniversit& de Jassy. 






iv JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 

Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Ann. Soc . Geol. Bell .: Publ Annales de la Societe geologique de Belgique : Publi- 
rd. an Congo Beige cations relatives an Congo Beige. 

Apotk. Zeifc. . . Apotheker-Zeitung. 

App. Sei. . . ■ . Applied Science. 

Ark GebUL Physih , Math, Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete der Physik, Mathematik 
Chem. und Chemie. 

Aib. Gesundh. Amt. . . Arbeiten aus dem Gesundheitsamte. 

Arch. Amt. Physiol. . . Archiv fill Au atomic und Physiologie. 

Arch. Ghent, Mikros. . . Archiv Chemie und Mikroskopie. j 

Arch. Bnlw.-meth. Org. . Archiv fur Entwieklungsmechauik der Organism en^ 

Arch. wept. Path. Iharm. . Archiv fur experimentelle Pathologic und Pharma- 

kologie. 

Arcli. farm. sper. sei a if. . Archivio di farmacologia sperimentale e science 

affini. 

Arch . Pistol. . . • Archivio di Fisiologia. 

Arch. Hyg. . . . Archiv fiir Hygiene. 

Arch, hit. Med . , . The Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Arch, ital. Biol. . . Archives italiennes de Biologic. 

Arch. Med. PJuirm . milit. . Archives de Medicine et de Pharmacie militairea. 

Arch. Meerlcmd. , . Archives Neerlandaises de sciences exactes efc nafcu- 

relles. 

Arch. Meerkml. physiol. . Archives Neerlandaises de physiologic de ITiomme et 

des animaux* 

*Arch. Fharm. . . . Archiv der Pharmazie, 

Arch, physikal. Chem.Glas. Archiv fur die physikalische Chemie der Glases und 
Keram. der Neramischen Massen. 

Arch. Sei, hi&h Petrograd . Archives des Sciences hiologiques, Petrograd. 

Arch. Sei, pftys. %dt. . . Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles. 

Arch. Strikerind. Ned. Indie.. Archief voor de Suikerindustrie in Nederlandsch- 

Indie. 

Arkix. Kem. Min. Geol. . Arkiv. for Kemi, Mineralogi och Geologi. 

Arm. Beton . . . Armierter Beton. 

*Atti IL Amid. Lined . Atti della Reale Aceademia dei Lincei. 

AM R. A read. Sei, Torino Atti della Beale Aceademia delle Science di Torino. 
Atti R. 1st Veneto Sei , . Atti del Istituto Yeneto di Scienze, Ettere ed Arti. 

Aust. Phann. Notes . . Australian Pharmaceutical Notes and News. 

Beitr, Min. Japan . . Beitriige zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Berg. Hiiiimm. Rundsch. . Berg-und Hiitfcenmannisches Rundschau. 

*Ber. .... Berichte der Deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, 

Ber. Dent bot. Qcs. . . Berichte der Deutschen botanischen GeselLschaft. 

Ber. Dents, phann, Ges. , Berichte der Deutschen pharmazeutisehen Gesell- 

schaft. ', # T 

Ber. Dent, physikal. Ges. . Berichte der Deutschen physikalischen Gesellschaft. 
Ber. K. Sachs. Ges. JFiss .. Berichte iiber die Yerhandhtngen der Kbniglich Siich- 

sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Ber. Oberhess. Ges. Ncttnr. Berichte der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natnr- 
Heilkunde. und Heilknnde zn Giessen. 

Ber. Ohara lust, landw. Berichte des Ohara Instituts fiir landw.irtschaftliche 
Forsch. Forschungen. 

Berlin. KlmdWoch. , . Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift. 

*3kcl. Zentr 4 . . . BredermanrPs Zentralblatt fiir Agrikulturchemie und 

rationallen Landwirtschafts-Betrieb. 

Biochem. Ball. . . . Biochemical Bulletin. 

*Biochem. J. Biochemical Journal. 

* Biochem . Peitsch. . . Biochemische Zeitschrift. 

Blatter Zucker.* . . Blatter fiir Zuckerriibenbau. 

Bd. of Trade 5. , . . . Board of Trade Journal. 

Bol. Acad-. Mac, 0iemms 9 Boletm de la Academia Nacional des Oieneias, Cordoba. 
Cordoba . 

Boll. Ohim. farm. . . Bolletino Ohimico farmaceutico. 

Boll. Soc. Geol Ital. . * . Bolletino della Societh Geologica Italiana. 
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V 


Abbreviated Title. 
Boll. Soc. Med.. * Ghirurg. . 
Bot. Cenir. 

Bet. Getz . 

Brass. Malt. 

Bran- u, Malzind. 

Braun koWe 

Brewers’ J. . . ■ . 

Brit, and Col. Pharm. 

Brit. J. Plrot. . 

Brit. Med. J. 

Buletmul Qhim. 

Bui. Soc, Bo mane St fin. 
Bull. Acad. roy. Bdg. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. Graeme . 

Bull. Acad. Sci. Petrograd. 

Bull. Mead. Sci , Boumaine 

Bull. Agric. Iniell. . 

Bull Assoc Chim. Suer. . 

Bull. Bureau of Standards 
(U S.A.). 

Bull. Com. Gtol. FinJande . 
Bull. Dept. Agric. Ceylon . 
Bull. Dept. Agric. Trinidad 
Bull Forest' Exp. Stat. 
M eguro. 

Bull. gen. Therap. 

Bull. Geol. Inst , Univ. Up- 
sala. 

Bull. Geol Soc. A mer . 

Bull. Geol Survey, U. S. A. 
Bull Geol Survey , West 
Australia. . 

Bull. Imp. Oenfcr. Agric. 

Exp. Stat. Japan. 

Bull. Imp. Inst. 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Has - 
pital . 

Bull. Ranade Indus. Eeon. 
Inst. Poona. 

Bull.' School Mines and 
Met, Univ, Missouri . 
Ball. Sci, Pharmacol. 

Soc. chim. ■ . 
*Bull 'Soc. chim. Bdg .'. . 
Bull. Soc. chim hiol. . : • , 
Bull. Soc.jchim. Maurice . 
Bull. Soc. d’Encour. . 

Bull. Soc. franc. Min. 

Bull. Soc. Fran9. Phot 
Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse . 
Bull. Soc. Ind. Nord. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Rouen, , . 


Journal. 

Bolletino della Soeieta Medico-Chirurgica, Pavia. 
Botanisches Centralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Brau- u. Malzindustrie. 

Braunkohle. 

Brewers’Journal. 

British and Colonial Pharmacist. 

British Journal of Photography. 

British Medical Journal. 

Buletinul Chimie. 

Buletinul Societatii Romane de Stiinte. 

Academie royale de Belgique—Bulletin de la Classe 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin international de PAcademie des Sciences de 
Oracovie. 

Bulletin de V Academie Imperiale des Sciences de 
Petrograd. 

Bulletin de la Section Seientifique de 1’Academie 
Roumaine. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and 
of Plant Diseases. 

Bulletin de 1’Association des Chimistes de Sucre et de 
Distill erie. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 

Bulletin de la Commission Geologique de Finland®. 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Ceylon. 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad. 
Bulletin of the Forest Experiment Station, Meguro, 
Tokyo. 

Bulletin general de Therapeutique medicale, cliir- 
urgicale, obstetricale. 

Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
ofUpsala. 

Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, 

Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Central Agricultural Experi¬ 
mental Station of Japan.' 

Imperial Institute Bulletin. 

Bulletin of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

Bulletin of the Ranade Industrial and Economic Insti¬ 
tute, Poona. 

Bulletin of the School of Alines and Metallurgy, 
University of Missouri. 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharniacologiques. 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique de France. 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique de Belgique. 

Bulletin de la Societe de chimie biologiqne. 

Bulletin de la Societe chimique de Maurice. 

Bulletin de la Socifde d’Enco* ragement pour l’ln- 
dustrie Nation ale. 

Bulletin de la Societe franeaise de Mineralogie. 

Bulletin de la Socidte Franyaise d« Photographic. 
Bulletin de la Societe Industrie]le de Mulhouse. 
Bulletin de la Societd Industrielle du Nord de la 
■ 'France. ... 

Bulletin’ de la Soeietd In lustrielle de, Rouen. ; ' 





VI 


JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE . MADE, 


Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Bull. Hoc. fJnral . ScL Nat. Bulletin cle la Society Ouralienne des Amateurs des 

Sciences Naturelles a Catherineberg. 

Bull. Soc. Pharm, Bordeaux Bulletin des Travaux de la Societe de"Fliarmacie de 

Bordeaux. * 

Bull . Wellcome Trap. Res . Bulletin ofthe Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratory. 

Lab. 

Cairo Sci. J. Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Canada Dept. Mines Publ.. Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

Canadian Med. Assoc., J. . Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Canadian Mining J. . . Canadian Mining Journal. 

Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha Ls Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Perclia. 

Cement .... Cement. 

* Centr. Bald. Far. . . Centralblatt flir Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde und 

Infektionskranklieiten. 

Centr. Kunstdungeriiid. . Centralblatt tiir IvunstdiingerimUistrie. 

Centr. Min. . . . Centralblatt fur Mineraiogie, Geologic und Palaeonto- 

logie. 

Centr. Zuckerind. . . ; Centralblatt filr Zuckerindustrie. 

Ceram ique .... Ceramique. 

Cli. of Comm. J. . . Chamber of Commerce Journal. 

Ckem. App. . . . Chemische Apparatus ■■ 

Chem. Eng. . . . Chemical Engineer. 

Chem. Erie . . ■ . Ghemie der Erde. ■ ■ ■ 

Chem. Ind. . ... Chemische Industrie. ■ 

*Ohem. News . . ' . Chemical News. 

Chem. Trade J. . . Chemical Trade Journal. 

Chem. Umschau Fett-Ind. Chemische Umschau fiber die Fett- und Harz-lndu.s- 

*Chem. JVeeJdlad . . ■ ’ , Chemisch Weekblad. 

Cliem.-Zeit. . . . Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Chem. Zeitwh. . . . Chemische Zeitschrift. 

""Chem. Zcntr. . . . Chemisch.es Zentralblatt, 

Chem. and Drug. . . Chemist and Druggist. 

Collegium ... . . Collegium. 

*CompL rend. . . .' Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des Seances de I’Aea- 

demie des Sciences. 1 ^ 

Compt. rend. 1’Acad. d ? Agile. Comptes rendus des Seances de l’Aeademie d’Agricul- f 

tore de France. 

Compt. rend. Soc. Biol. . Comptes rendus hebdomadaires de Seances de la Societe 

de Biologic. 

Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. Comptes rendus des Travaux de Laboratoire de Carls- 
Garlsberg berg. 

Dept. Chem. S. Australia, Department, of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 
Bull. 

Derm. Woelx. , . . Dermatologische Wochensehrift, 

Dent. Essigind. . . . Deutsche Essigiudustrie. 

Dent. Meehan. Zeit. . . Deutsche Meehaniker Zeitung. 

Dent. med. Wocli. . . Deutsche medizinische Wochensehrift. 

Dent. Parfum. Zeit. . . Deutsche Parfumerie Zeitung. 

Dents. Zuckerind. ■. . Deutsche Zuekerindnstrie. 

Econ. Gcol. . . Economic Geology. 

Eeon. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soe. Economic*.'Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Electrician .... Electrician. 

Elektroehem. Zeits. . . Elektroehemisehe Zeitschrift. 

Eng. and Min. J. . . Engineering ami Alining Journal. 

Eng. News .... Engineering News. 

Eng. Ree.Engineering Record. 

Engrais .... L’Engrais. 

Exper. Stat. Ree. . . Experimental Station Record. 

Fachl. Mitt. Ost. Tabak. . FaehlieheMitteilungcn derOsterreichischeTabakregie. 
Farber-Zeit. . . . Farber-Zeitung. 



JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 
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Abbreviated Title. 


Farben-Zeit. 

Farm .... 
Ferai entforsels, . 

Ferrum 

Feueru ngstechnik 
Flora 

Foldtani Kmlmiy 
Flihlings Landw. Zeit. 

Gas . . . . 

Gas J. 

Gas Ree. . ' . 

*Gazzetla . 

Gcol . For. Fork. 

Geol. May. . 

Gerber 

Gesun&heitsing . 
Gornosaw. Djelo. 
Gummi-Zeit. 

Hmidl. Vijft. Nat. . 
Hawaii Agrie. Exp. Stat 


Bull. 


Journal. 

Farben-Zeitung. 

The Farm (Russia). 

Fermeiitforselmxig. 

Ferrum. 

Feuerungsteelmik. 

Flora. 

Foldtani Kozlony. 

Flihlings Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung. 

Het Gas. 

Gas Journal. 

Gas Record. 

Gazzetta chimica italiana. 

Geologiska Forenmgens i Stockholm Forhandlingar. 
Geological Magazine. 

Gerber. 

Gesundsheitsingenieur. 

Gornosawodskoje Djelo. 

Gummi-Zeitung. 

Handelingen van hot Vijftende Natuur. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 


Heart .Heart. 

Hess. Landw. Zcits. . . Hessisehe Landwirthsehaftliche Zeitschrift. 

Hyg. Fundsch .Hygienische Rundschau. 

Indian Forest Bull. . . Indian Forest Bulletin. 

Indian J. Med. Res . . Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

India-rubber J. . . India-rubber Journal. 

Ingenieur .... De Ingenieur. 

Int. Mitt. Bodenk. . . Internationale Mitteilraigen flir Bodenkunde. 

Int. Sugar J. International Sugar Journal. 

Int. Z. Metallog. . . Internationale Zeitschrift flir Metallograpliie. 

Lit. Zdtsch. phys.’Chan. Internationale Zeitschrift fur physikalisch-cheraische 
Biol. Biologic. 

Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Sehol, Mem. Memoirs. 


Jahrb. K. K. Gml. Reich- 
sand ...' 


Jahrbuch der K. K. geologischen Reiehsanstalfc. 


Jahrb. Min. . . 

Jahrb. Mm. Bcil.-Bd. 

Jahrb . Radioaktw . Bleb 

tronik , 


Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und 
Palaeontologie. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palae¬ 
ontologie, Beilage-Rand, 

Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitat und Elektronik. 


Jahrb. wiss. Bat. . 

Jahrcsbcr. Gcs. raterl 
: Kuliur. 

Jemk. Ann. ' . ... 

J. d’Agric. prat. . ■ '. 

*J. Agric. Res. . 

J. Agric. Sd. ,. . 

J. d’Agric. Trap, 

J. Agric. Victoria 
* J. Amer. Chem. Sac. , 

J. Amer. Leather Chem 
Assoc..' 

X Amer. Med. Assoc-. 

J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 

J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 

*J. Biol. Chem. . 

J. Board Agric. . 


Jahrbuch fiir wissensckaftliche Botanik. 

Jahresbericht der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vater- 
landische Rultur. 

Jern-kontorets Annaler. 

Journal d’Agriculture Pratique. 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 

Journal of Agricultural Science. 

Journal d’Agriculture Tropique. 

Journal of Agriculture, Victoria. 

Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ Associa- 
' tion. 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 

Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Journal of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

Journal of Biological Ch emistry, New York. 

J ournal of the Board of Agriculture. 
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Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

J. Canad. Min. Inst. . . Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

J. Ohem. Ind. Tokyo , . See Eogyo- Kwagaku-Zasshi, 

J. Chem. Met Soc." 3. Africa Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining 

Society of South Africa. 

J. Chim. physique . * Journal de Ghimie physique. 

J. Coll. Agile. Sapporo . Journal of the Collegeof Agriculture, Sapporo, Japan. 

J. Coll. Agile. Tohoku . Journal of the College of Agriculture, Tohokn Impe¬ 
rial University, Japan. 

J. Coll. Agile. Tokyo . . Journal of the College of Agriculture, Tokyo Imperial 

University, Japan. 

J. Coll. Eng. Uuiv. Tokyo Journal of the College of Engineering, University of 

Tokyo. 

*J. Coll. Sei, Tokyo . . Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 

of Tokyo. 

J. Exp. Med, . . . Journal, of Experimental Medicine. 

J. Franklin Inst. . . Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

J. Oasbeieueht. , . . Journal fiir Gasheleuchtung und Wasserversorgung. 

J. Genetics .... Journal of Genetics, 

J, GeoL .... Journal of Geology. 

J. GeoL Sac. Tokyo . . Chishitstigaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological 

Society of Tokyo). 

J. Hygiene . . . . Journal of Hygiene. 1 

J. Imp. Gas Assoc. Tokyo Journal of the Imperial Gas Association of Tokyo. 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem. . . Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 

J. lost. Brewing . . Journal of the' Institute of Brewing. ; 

J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. . Journal of the Institute of Petroleum Technologists. • 

J. Inst. Sanit. Eng. . . Journal of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 

J. Landw.Journal fiir Landwirtsehaft. 

J. Manchester School Tech. Journal of the Manchester School of Technology. 

J. Marine Biol . Assoc. U.K. Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 

United Kingdom. 

J. Mod. Ties. . ... Journal of Medical Research. 

J. Path. Bad. . . . Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 

J. Pliarm. Chim. . . Journal cle Pharmacie et. de Chimic. 

J. Pharin . Bxpi. Thor. , Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera¬ 
peutics. 

*J. Physical Chem. . . Journal of Physical Chemistry. 

J. Physiol .Journal of Physiology. 

J. Physiol. Path. gin. . . Journal de Physiologic et de Pathologie generate. 

*J. pr. Chcra. . . . Journal fiir praktische Chemie. 

J. Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. ' 

J. Roy. Agile. Soc. . . Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 

J. Boy. Army Med. Corps . Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

J. Roy. Hort. Soc. . . Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

J. Roy. Soc. Mew South Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
Wales. South Whales, 

J. Roy. Soc. West A ustralia Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 

*J, Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc. Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of 

Russia. 

J. Scot . Met. Soc. . . Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

J. Soc. Arts . . . Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

J. Soc, Dyers and Col. . Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

J. Soc. Russe Metall. . . Journal de la Societe Russe de Metallnrgie. 

J. Textile Inst.Journal of the'Textile Institute. 

J. Usines Gaz . . . Journal des Usines a Gaz. 

J. Washington Acad. Sci. . Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 

J. West Scotland Iron Steel Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Inst. Institute. 

AT. Sven ska Vei.-Akad. Eongliga Svenska Yetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 

Eandl. lingar. 
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Abbreviated Title. 
Kali .... 
Karbid u. Azet. . 

Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull 
Keram. Rundsch. 

Kew Bull. 

Kiserlet Kozl. 

Klein u. Mittelbrauer . 
Kongl. Landtbr. Hand] 
Tidskr. 

Kogyo-K wagaku- Zasshi (J 
Chem. Ind. Japan). 

* Kolloid Zciisch. 

*Koll. Chem. Bdhefie 
Kosmos 
Kiihn-Archiv 
Kuuststoffe 
Lancet. . 

Landw, Jahrb. . 

Landw. Yersuehs.-Stat. 
Leather Trades Rev. . 
Leather Trades Year Boo 
Leather "World . 
Lederteeh. Rundsch. . 
Leipzig. Monatsch. Textil 
Ind. 

Le Radium 
Lind. Chimica . 

Lind. Chimique. 

Lilly Sci. Bull. . 

Local Govt. Bd. Reports 
Louisiana Bull. . 

Louisana Planter 
Lunds . Univ. Arsskr. . 
Math. 4s Ter mis. irt. 

Mat. Grasses 

Medd. K. Vetcnsleapsakad 
Nohd-hm. 

Medd . on Gronkmd . 

Med. Chron. 

Med . Klinilc 

Mem. Acad . Lei. Petrograd 

Mem.. Accad. Lined .. 
Mem. Accad. Sci. Torino 

.Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto ; 

Mend,' Coll. Sci. and' Eng 
Kyoto Imp. Univ. 

Mem. Dept,' Agric., India 
Mem. Manchester Phil . Soc 

Mein.' Poudres etSalp&tres 
Mem.'Soc. Ing, Civ. . 
Mem. Soc. Natur. Kiev 
Mem. Soc. Toscana Sci. Nat 

Metall u. Irz , , 

Met. and Chem. Eng. 1 
Metallurgies ■ 


Journal. 

Kali. 

Karbid und Azetylen. 

Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Iveramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bulletin. 

Kiserlet Kozlenienyek. 

Klein und Mittelbrauer. 

See Bull* Agric. Intell. 

Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 
Japan). 

Kolloid Zeitschrift. 

Kolloid-chemische Beiheffce. 

Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kiihn-Archiv. 

Kuuststoffe. 

The Lancet. 

Landwirtschaftliehe Jahrbiicher. 

Die 1 andwirtschaftlichen Versuchs-Stationen, 

Leather Trades Review. 

Leather Trades Year Book. 

Leather W orld. 

Ledertechnische Rundschau. 

Leipziger Monatschrift fiir Textil-Industrie 

Le Radium. 

Llndustria Chimica. 

Llndustrie Chimique. 

Lilly Scientific Bulletin. 

Local Government Boaid Reports. 

Louisiana Bulletin. 

Louisiana Planter. 

Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Mathematikai es Termeszefctudomanyi Ertesito, Buda¬ 
pest. 

Les Matieres Grasses. 

Meddelanden fran Kongl-Vetenskapsakademiens Kobel- 
Institut. 

Meddelser on Gronland. 

Medical Chronicle. 

Medizinesclie Klinik. 

Memoires de TAcademic Imperials des Sciences de 
Petrograd. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di 
Torino. 

Memoirs of the College of Science, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 
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Metrop. Water Bd. Rep. 
Milch. Zentr. 
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Min. and Eng. Rev. . 
Ministry of Agric. Egypt. 

Tech.* Sei. Service 
Mitt. Centralst. wiss.-techn. 
Unters. 

Mitt. dent. Landw.-Ges. 

Mitt, dent, milehwirt. Ver. 

Mitt. geol. Lanclemnst. 

Mitt. k. Materialpriif. 
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Mitt. mod. Ges. Tokyo 


Mitt. Natnrforsch. Ges. 

Malle . 

Molk.-Zeit. 

*Monatsh . .... 
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*Mon. Sci. 

Mon tan, Rtmdsch. 

Month. Not. Roy. Astr. Sac. 

Munch, vied, JFoch. . 
Mycol. Zentr. . 

Nadir. Ges. JFiss. Got¬ 
tingen >. 

Nature . 

Natunciss. 

Noiurw. FAsch. . 
Nephthanoje Djelo 
New York Agr. Expt, Sta. 
Bulk 

New Zealand Dominion 
Laby. Rept. 

Nova Ada Soe. Sci. . 
Ntwvo Girn. 

Of vers. Finska Vet.-Soc. 

Oelmotor . 

Oesterr. Ohem.-Zeit. . 
Oesterr. Z. Berg- u, Hiit- 
tenw. 

Oil and Colour Trades J. . 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep. . 
Oversigt Danske Fid. S.lsk. 

Pahasapa Quart. ■ . 

Paper . . ... 

Paper Maker 
Paper Making . 
Papierfabr, 

Papier-Zeit. ■ . ' * 


Journal. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milch wirtschaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mineralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral- 
ogical Society. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 

Ministry of Agriculture of Egypt. Technical Science 
Service. 

Mittheilimgen aus der Cenfralstelle fiir wissenschaft- 
lich-teclmisclie Untersuchnngen. 

Mittheilungen der deutschen Landwirthscliafts-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Mitteilungen des deutschen milphwirtschaftlich en 
Yereins. 

Mittheilungen der geologischen Landesan stall von 
Elsass-Lothringen. 

Mittheilungen aus dem koniglichen Materialpriifungs- 
amt zu Gross-Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen des k. k. Technischen Versuchsamtes, 

Mittheilungen der medizinischen Gesellschaft zu 
Tokyo. 

Mittheilungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Halle. 

Holkerei-Zeitung. 

Monatshefte filr Chemie mid verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften. 

Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifrque. 

Montanische Rundschau. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Miinchener medizinische Woehensehrift. 

Mycologisches Zentralblatt. 

Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturwissenschaftliehe Rundschau. 

Nephthanoje Djelo. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Seientiarum Upsaliensis. 

II Nuovo Cimento. 

Ofversigt af Finska Yetenska}>s-Societetens Forhaod- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Der Oelmotor. 

Oesterreichische Chemiker- Zeitung. 

Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiirBerg-und Hiittenwesen. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab Forhandlingar. 

Pahasapa Quarterly. ; 

Paper. '' 

Paper Maker. 

Paper Making. 

Papier-Fabrikant. 

Papier-Zeitung. 
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Perf. and Essent. Oil Rec. . Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. 

Per. spis. Sofia, . . . Periodieesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum .... Petroleum. 

PfiiigePs Archiv . . . Archiv fUr die gesammte Piiysiologie des Mensciien 

und der Tliiere. 

Pharni. J. . . . . Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Pharm. Post. . . . Pharmazeutische Post. 

Pharm. Weekblad . . Pharmaceutiseh Weekblad. 

Pharm. Zeit. . . . Pharmazeutische Zeitung. 

Pharm. Zentr.-h. . . Pharmazeutische ZentralliaUe. 

Pharmazevt. J. . . . Pharmazevtizeski Journal. 

Phil.'Mag .Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 

Dublin). 

Phil. Trans. . . . Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 

London. 

Philippine J. SeL . . Philippine Journal of Science. 

Phot. Ind.. . . . Photographische Industrie. 

Phot. J.Photographic Journal. 

Phot. Korr. . ... Photographische Korrespondenz. 

Phot. Rundsch. . . . Photographische Rundschau. 

Physical Rev. . . . Physical Review. 

Physikal. Zeiisch. . . Pliysikalische Zeitschrift. 

Porto Rieo Exper. St at. Bull. Porto Rico Experiment Station Bulletin. 

Free. Arncr. Phil. Soc. . Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Arncr. Physiol. Soc. . Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
*Proe. Amor. Soc. Biol . Proceedings of the American Society of Biological 
Chan. Chemists. 

Proc. Araer. Soc. Civ. Eng. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Testing Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 
Materials 

Proc. Amer. Wood Pre- Proceedings of AmericaiiWood Preservers’ Association, 
servers’Assoc. 

Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining * 
Eng. Engineers, 

Proc. Brit. Foundrymen’s Proceedings of British Foundry men’s Association, 
'Assoc. , 

Proc. Camh. Phil. Soc . . Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Durham Phil . Soc. . Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Eng. Soc, W. Pa. . Proceedings of .the Engineers’ Society of Western 

Pennsylvania. 

Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng.. . Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. . Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engi¬ 

neers. 

Proc. Inst. Min. and Met. . Proceedings of the Institution of ‘Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

*Proc. K. Akad . JVdensch. Koninklijlte Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
Amsterdam. dam. Proceedings (English version), 

Proc , Nat. Acad. Sci . . Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Proc, Nova Scotia Inst. Sci.. Proceedings of the. Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Proc. Phil. Soc . Glasgow . Proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Physical Soc. London . Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 

Proc. Physiol. Soc. . . Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. . Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

*Proc. Roy. Soc. . . » Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.. . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Queensland . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proc. Soc. Ohem. Ind. Tie- Proceedings of the Society of Chemical Industry, Vic¬ 
toria. toria. 
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Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. Med. . Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 

and .Medicine* 

Proc. TIE. Nat. Mus .. .. Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Proc. verb, Soc. Toscana Sci. Process! verbali Societa Toscana di Scienze Natural!. 

Mat. 

Quart J . Exp. Physiol. . Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology. 

Quart. J. Geol. Soc. . . Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quart. J. Med. . . Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Queensland Agric. J. . . Queensland Agricultural Journal. 

Radium in Biol. EeiUmnde Radium in Biologie und Heilkunde. 

Mcc. Australian Mils. . Records of the Australian Museum, 

j Rex. tram. hot. Norland. . Recueil des travaux botaniques Neerlandaises. 

*Ecc. trav. chira. . . Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas et de la 

Belgique. 

Rend. Accad. ScL Fis.Mat Rendiconto dell’ Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche e 
Napoli. " Matematiche, Napoli. 

Mend. 1st Bomb. Sci. Lett.. ‘ Rendiconti dell 5 Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. 
Rend. Soe. Ckim. Hal. . Rendiconto della Societa Chimica Italiana. 

Rep. Amt. Assoc. Set. . Report of the Australian Association for the Advance¬ 

ment of Science. 

Rep. Brit Assoc. . . Report of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science. 

Rep. Pharm. . . . Repertoire de Fkarmacie. 

Rev. Titicolfc . . . Revista Viticolt. ■ 

Rev. gin. Rot. . . . Revue generate de Botanique. 

Rev. gen. Chirn. pure appl. Revue generate de Chimie pure et appliquee. 

Rev. Gen. Mat. Col. . * . Revue Generate des Matieres Colorantes. 

Rev. Met.Revue de Metallurgies 

Rev. Real Acad . Cicncias Revista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
exact. Madrid . Fisicas y Natnrales de Madrid. 

Miv, Min. Crist. Hal.. . Rivista di Mineralogiae Cristallografia Italiana. 

Russian Mining J. . . Russian Mining Journal. 

Sbormh Klubu PH. . . Sbornik Ivlubu Prirodovedeckeho (Prague). 

SchimmeFs Rep. . . SchimmePs Reports. 

Schweiz. Apoth. Zeit. . Solrvveizerische Apotheker Zeitung. 

Schweiz. Woch. Chem. Schweizerisehe Woehenschrift fur Ghemie und Phar- 
, Pharm. maeie. 

Science . , .. '' Science. . 

Sclent. Amer. , , . . Scientific- American. 

*Sci. Ind . Rep. Roure-Ber- Scientific and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
(rand Fils*. Fils. ' 

Sci. Proc. Roy. Buhl. Soc. . Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Sci. Rep. Tohol'uImp. L r nii\ Science Reports, Tolioku Imperial University. 

Sci. Trans. Roy. Dull. Soc. Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Seifenfabr.. . . . Der Sexfenfabrikant. 

Seifensied. Zeit. . . Seifensieder Zeitung. 

Selsk. Klioz. Les. Petrograd Selskoie Khoziaistvo i Lesovodstvo Petrograd. 

Shoe and Leather Rep. * Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Silikat-Zeits. ' . ■ . . Silikat-Zeitschrift. 

Sitzunc/sber. Gcs. A Tatunmss. Sitzungsberiehte der Gesellschaft zur Befbrderung der .' 

Marburg. gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marburg. 

SUzungsbcr . Heidelberger Sitzungsberiehte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 

Akad . Wis. sensehaften. . . . 

Sitziuigsher. K. Akad. Wiss. ■ Sitzungsberiehte der Konfglich Preussischen Akademie 
Berlin. der Wissensehaften zu Berlin. 

Sitzungsber. K. Al'ad. 3fun* Sitzungsberiehte der Koniglich bayeriseben Akademie 
chen . der Wissensehaften zu Miinchen. 

Sitzungsber. K. Akad. IFiss. Sitzungsberiehte der Ivaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
Wie7i. ■ sensehaften, Wien. ... 

Sitmngsber.Med.Naturivm. Sitzungsberiehte der Medizinisch-Naturwissensebaft- 
Ges. M&fisUr. , lichen Gesellschaft'zu Munster-in-Westfatens. 
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Abbreviated Title. 
Sitzungsber. Naturforsch . 

Ges. Petrograd. 
Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. 
Ges. Rostock. 

Sitzungsber. phys. mccl. Ges. 
Erlangen * 

Stand. Arch. Physiol . 
Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. . 
Soil Sei. 

South African J. Sei. 
Spezialmonats. Brau- Malz. 

Sprechsaal.... 
Stahl n. Eisen . 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. . 
Slrahlmther. 

Suer. Indig. 

Siiddeut. Apotli. Zeit. 
Suikerind*. 

Suom. Tied. Toim . . 

Svensk Kern. Tidskr. . 

2 \ . 

Teknikern 
Tekn. Tidsk. 

Textile Col 
Tker. Gegenw. . 

Ther. Momish . . 

Tidsk. Kemi, Farm., Ter. . 
Tidsk, Teknikern. 

Times Eng. Supplt. . 
Tonind.-Zeit. 

Trans. Amer. Ceram. Soc. . 
Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Foimdrymen’s 
Assoc. . 

Trans, Amer, Inst. Ohem. 
Eng. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals . 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Min, 
Eng, 

Trans. Engl. Ceram, Soc. . 
* Trans. Faraday Soc. 

Trans. Inst. Metals . 

: Trans. Iron and Steel Inst. 
Tr. N. Eng. Inst. Min* and 
Met 

Tram. Few Zealand Inst. . 
Trans. Nova Scotia hist. 

1 SdP 

Trails. Path. Soc. 

Trans . Roy. Irish Acad. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada . 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
Trans. Surveyors’ Inst. 

Trai\ Mus. Qeol. Aead. Sei 
Petrograd . 

Trcw. Soc. Nairn*. Petrograd. 

Tropenpflanzer . 

Tsch. Min , Mitt. 


JOURNAL. 

Sitzungsberiehte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
zu Petrograd. 

Sitzungsberiehte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Rostock. 

Sitzungsberiehte derphysikalisch-inedizinischen Gesell¬ 
schaft zu Erlangen. 

Skandinavisches Arcliiv fur Physiologic. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Soil Science. 

South African Journal of Science. 

Spezialmonatshefte fiir Brau- und Maizerei betrieba* 
kontrolle. 

Sprechsaal. 

Stahl und Eisen. 

Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strahlentherapie. 

Sucrerie Indigene. 

Silddeutsche Apotheker Zeitung. 

Be Suikerindustrie. 

Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia. 

Svenska Kemisk Tidskrift. 

Transactions of the Chemical Society. 

Teknikern. 

Teknisk Tidskrift. 

Textile Colourist. 

Die Tkerapie der Gegenwart. 

Therapeutische Monatshefte. 

Tidskrift Kemi, Farm, og Terape. 

Tidskriften Teknikern. 

Times Engineering Supplement. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Transactions of the American Ceramic Society. 
Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, 

Transactions of the American Foundrymen’s Associa¬ 
tion. 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, 

Transactions of the American Institution of Metals. 
Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

Transactions of the English Ceramic Society. 
Transactions of the Faraday Society. 

Transactions of the Institute of Metals. 

Transactions of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
Transactions of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, 

Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 
Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 

Transactions of the Pathological Society, 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institute, 

Travaux de Mus4e Geologique pres TAcademie Impe¬ 
rials des Sciences de Petrograd. 

Travaux de la Soei6t£ Imperials des Naturalistes de 
^ Petrograd. 

Tscherraak’s Mineralogische Mtteilungen, 
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U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. United States Bureau of Mines, Bulletins and Tech- 
and Teoli. Papers. ^ _ nical Papers. 

U.S, Bureau Plant Ind. . United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 

U.S. Comm. Kept. . ' • United States Commerce Reports, Daily Consular and 

Trade Reports. 

U.S. Dept. Agile. Bull. . United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins. 

U.S. Syg. Labor. Bull. . United States Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins. 

XJxuv. Illinois Bull. . . University of Illinois Bulletins. 

Utah Agile. Coll. Exper. Utah Agricultural College Experiment Station 
Stat. Bull. Bulletins. 

•Ter. deut. Textilver. . . Verein deutseher Textilveredlungsindustrie. 

Verh. Geol. Meichsanst , Yerhandlungen der k. k. geologischen Reich sans fcalt 
Wien. in Wien. 

Verh. Ges. deut . Xaturforseh. Terhandiung der Gesellschaft deutseher Naturforseher 
Aertze. * und Aertze. 

Verh. Naturhist. rued. Ver. Yerhandlungen des naturhistoriscli-medizinischen 
Eeidelberg. Vereins zu Heidelberg, 

Verh. N’aturhisi. Mhcinl . . Yerhandlungen des naturhistorischen Yereins der 

preussischen Rheinlande und Westfalens. 

Verh. Physiol. Ges. Berlin . Yerhandlungen der Physiologisehen Gesellschaft zu 

Berlin. 

Verh. Schweiz. Nat. Ges. . Yerhandlungen der Schweizerisclien Naturforschenden 

Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Yerslag Landb. , . , Yerslag Landbouwkund Onderzoek RyMandbouw- 

proefstat. 

Yet. Ree. . , . Veterinary Record. 

Viet. Mem. Mus. Geol. Sur- Yietoria ’Memorial Museum Geological Survey of 
Canada. Canada, Bulletin 

Videnskab. Skrifter , .. Skrifter udgivne af Yidenskabsselskabet i Kristiania. 

Wasser u. Gas . . Wasser und Gas. 

West Ind. Agile. News . West Indian Agricultural News. 

West Ind. Bull.. . . .West Indian Bulletin. 

Westnik Saeeh. Prom. . Westnik Saccharnoi Promyschlenosti. 

Wiener Klin. Woch. . . Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift. 

Wiss. Abhcmdl . Physical- Wissenschaftlicbe Abhandlungen der Physikalisch- 
Tech. Beichsanst . Techniseken Reichsanstalt. 

Woehbl. Papierfabr. . . Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation. 

Woch. f. Bran. . . . Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 

Yakugakuzashi , . . Yakugakuzashi. 

Zeitsch. ally. Physiol. . Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Physiologic, 

* Zeitsch . ami. Chem.. . Zeitschrift fiir analytisehe Chemie. 

Z. angew. Chem. . . Zeitschrift fur angewandte Chemie. 

* Zeitsch anorg . Chem. . Zeitschrift fiir anorganische und allgemeine Chemie. 

Zeitsch. Biol. . . . Zeitschrift fiir Biologie. 

Zeitsch. deut. Geol. Ges. , Zeitschrift der dentschen Geologischen Gesellschaft. 

* Zeitsch , Meletrochem. . Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie. 

Zeitsch. exp.. Path. Ther . . Zeitschrift fiir experimented Pathologic und Therapie. 

Z. Farben-Ind. . . Zeitschrift fiir Farben-Industrie. 

Z. Foist- u. Jagdwesen . Zeitschrift fiir Forst- und Jagdwesen. 

Z. Garungsphysiol. , . Zeitschrift fiir Garungsphysiologie. 

Z. ges. Branw. . . . Zeitschrift fiir das gesammte Brauwesen. 

Zeitsch. ges. exp. Med. . Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte experimentelle Medizin. 

Z. ges. Getreidew, . , Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Getreidewesen. 

Z. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengs- Zeitschrift fiir das gesammte Schiess- und Sprengstoff- 

toffw. wesen, 

Zeitsch . JPyg. . , . Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene und Infektionskrankheiten. 

Zeitsch. Irmminit. . . Zeitschrift fiir Immunitatsforschung und experi¬ 

mentelle Therapie. 

Zeitsch * Instrument. . . Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde, 

Z. Kali . . . Zeitschrift fur Kali. 

Zeitsch . Kryst. Min, . . Zeitsehrift fiir Krystallographie und Mineralogie* ■ 
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Z. lanclw. Yersuelisw. 
Oesterr. 

Z. ofFentl. Chem. 

* Zdtsch . physikal . Chem. . 

Zdtsch . physikal. Chem . 
Unterr. 

Zdtsch. physiol. Chem. 
Zdtsch. prakt. Gcol. . 

Z. Spiritusind.' . 

Z. Unfcers. Nalir. Genussm. 


Z. Yer. dent. Znckerind. . 
Zdtsch. wi-ss. Mikrosk. 


* Zdtsch. iciss. Photochem. . 
Z, Zuekerind. Rohm.. 


Journal. 

Zeitschrift fiir das landwirtsehaftliehen Yersneliswesen 
in Oesterreich. 

Zeitschrift fiir offentliche Cheime. 

Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, Stochiometrie 
iind Yerwandsckaftslehre. 

Zeitschrift fiir den physikalischen nnd Chemischen 
Unterricht. 

Hoppe-SeylePs Zeitschrift fiir physiologiselie Chemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir praktische Geologic. 

Zeitschrift fiir Spiritusindustrie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Untersuclmng der Kali rungs- und 
Genussmittel. 

Zeitschrift des Vereinsder deutsehen Zncker-Indastrie. 

Zeitschrift fiir rrissenschaftliehe Mikroskopie und 
mikroskopische Technik. 

Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Photographic, Photo- 
physik und Photochemie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Zuekerindustrie in Bohmen. 
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ABSTRACTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

PART I. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Trimethylene [ay-Propylene] Oxide. I. Preparation and 
Characterisation. C. G. Derick and D. W. Bissell («7. Amer. 
Chern . Soc., 1916, 38, 2478—2486).—The authors consider that the 
ay-propylene oxide prepared and described by Rebonl (A., 1879, 
127) was very impure, and as the method of preparation only gave 
a 5% yield, they have devised a new method of preparing the oxide. 
y-Chloropropyl acetate (75 grams) is added drop by drop to a 
mixture of potassium hydroxide (150 grams) and water (12 c.c.) at 
100° with continual shaking. Along with ay-propylene oxide some 
ally! alcohol and allyl chloride are obtained. These- unsaturated 
compounds are removed from the crude distillate by the addition of 
bromine to the mixture immersed in ice-, followed by subsequent 
distillation. The ay-propylene- oxide so obtained (yield, 22*5%) is a 
colourless, pleasant smelling, aromatic liquid, completely miscible 
with water, b. p. 47*8°/760 mm. (corr.), D 2 f 0*8930; 1*3897. 

Bromine only attacks it very. slowly, on long contact. A .violent 
reaction occurs when phosphorus pentachloride is added to it, ay-di- 
chloropropane being' formed. The oxide reacts with Grignard 
reagents, to give the higher alcohols, hexan-a-ol being prepared in 
this way. With acetyl chloride, a vigorous action occurs, y-chloro- 
propyl acetate being regenerated. With ferric chloride solution, 
ay-propylene oxide gives a brown precipitate. W. G. 
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Esters of Telluric Acid. G. Pellixi ( Gazzetta , 1916, 46, ii, 
247—250).-—These esters cannot he prepared by the usual methods, 
but the methyl ester, Te(OMe) 6 , is readily obtained in white-, shin¬ 
ing laminae, m. p. 85—87° (corr., with previous softening), by 
gradual addition of finely powdered, dry telluric acid to a- solution 
of diazomethane in absolute ether. It has a faint, irritant odour, 
which becomes more.' acute when its aqueous solution is heated, and 
it is readily hydrolysed by water, dilute hydrochloric acid, or dilute 
alkali hydroxide solution. The composition of this ester furnishes 
fresh confirmation of the constitution of telluric acid, Te(OH) c , and 
of the sexavalency of tellurium. T. H. P. 

Manufacture of Esters. G. Boiteau (Ft. Pat., 478435; from 
J. Soc. Chtm. Inch, 1916, 35, 1131).—A mixture of an ester of 
ethylene glycol and an alcohol is heated, preferably in the presence 
of a small quantity of a catalyst, such as sulphuric acid. Acetalde¬ 
hyde is evolved, and the corresponding ester of the alcohol is con¬ 
tained in the residue. The process is of general applicability, being 
obtained with primary, secondary, and tertiary alcohols and with 
aromatic hydroxy-compounds. ■ ' H. "W. 

The Constitution of the Phosphoric Esters of Glycerol, 
O. Bailly (Ann. Ghim 1916, [ix], 6, 96—154, 215—278).—A 
resume of work already published (compare A., 1915, i, 73, 211, 
371, 492; 1916, i, 113). W. G. 

Preparation of Acetic Acid and Acetaldehyde from 
Acetylene, H. Dreyfus (Fr. Pat., 479656; from J . Soc. Ghem. 
2nd., 1916, 35, 1179).—In the preparation of acetaldehyde- by the- 
combination of wafer with acetylene in. the presence of a mercury 
salt, a liquid medium is employed in which the latter is soluble 
(for example, acetic acid) or which has a greater solvent power for 
acetylene than water (for example, acetone). In order to convert, 
the acetaldehyde into acetic acid, oxidising substances are added, 
such as hydrogen peroxide, perborates, percarbonates, permangan¬ 
ates, dichromates, ozone, etc., or., the oxidation may be effected by 
oxygen or air, with or without catalysts, such as cerium oxide, 
vanadium penioxide, cerium salts, copper acetate, .manganates, 
manganese- or' copper nitrate, platinum or palladium sponge, etc. 
Thus, acetylene (130 parts) and oxygen (SO—100 parts) are passed 
into- a mixture of glacial acetic acid (400 parts), water (100 parts),- 
mercuric nitrate (50 parts), and cerium oxide (10 parts) at 
50—100°. Acetic acid is produced, continuously, and may' be 
drawn off at intervals and distilled, the residue being returned to 
the reaction vessel. ■. H. W. 

Preparation of Anhydrides of Aliphatic Acids, EL. Dreyfus 
(Fr. Pat., 478951..; from J. Soc . Ghem. 2nd., 1916, 35, 1179).—An¬ 
hydrides of aliphatic, acids .may be prepared by distilling a dry, 
intimate mixture of a pyrosulpliate with a salt of the appropriate 
■ acid; thus, acetic anhydride is obtained from sodium acetate and 
sodium pyrosulpliate. ■ Diluents' such as acetic anhydride or acetic 
acid may be employed. ' . * H. W* ' 
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Oxidation of Branched Chain Fatty Acids. 1. Action of 
Hydrogen Peroxide on the Homoiogues of isoButyric Acid. 
P. A. Levene and C. H. Allen ( J . Biol . Chem 19105 27, 
433—462).—The oxidation of the higher homoiogues of isobutyric 
acid of the general formula CHMe^CHJa'Ci^'CHa'COoH by 
means of hydrogen peroxide yields three products: 

CHMeo* [CHojtt* OH 2 * CH O, 

CHMe 2 *[CH 2 ] re *COMe 7 and acetone. The reaction proceeds most 
favourably when the solution of the organic acid is slightly acid 
and when an amount of peroxide solution equivalent to 3-1- atoms of 
oxygen is employed for the reaction. Under these conditions, 
acetone is the predominating product and is identified by its 
p-nitroplienylhydrazine derivative. The aldehydes resulting from 
the oxidation in the a-position are identified by further oxidation 
to the corresponding acids. 

, The yield of acetone usually diminishes as the distance between 
the tertiary carbon atom and the carboxyl group becomes greater. 
A marked exception occurs in the case of isovaleric acid, which 
yields more acetone than isobutyric acid. 

The acids required for the investigation are prepared according 
to the following set of reactions: R-CE/OH-—>- R*CHoX—> 
R• CTL>*CH(C0 2 Et) 2 —> R-CH(C0 2 H) 3 -^^R*CH 2 -C0 2 H. “ The 
higher acid thus obtained is converted into the corresponding 
alcohol, R-CHg-COgH—^ R-CH 2 -CO s Et—> R-CH 2 -CH 2 *OH, which 
then forms the starting point for the preparation of the next higher 
homologous acid. 

isoAmyl alcohol is purified by means of its barium compound, and 
the corresponding iodide, after condensation in the usual way with 
malonic ester, is transformed into 5~nxethylhexoic acid boiling at 
216°/762 mm,, which is rather higher than the values previously 
recorded. The ethyl ester has b. p. 182"7° (corr.) / 750 mm., and 
the amide , C 7 H 15 ON, m. p. 103*5—104° (corr.). The reduction of 
the ester to the corresponding alcohol is effected by sodium, which 
is suspended in boiling toluene and divided into a fine emulsion by 
vigorous stirring. The yield of alcohol amounts to 80—65% of 
the theory, calculated on the basis of the ester used, or to 90—95% 
if the recovered acid is taken into consideration. 

e-Methylhexyl alcohol , C 7 H iG 0, has b. p. 170*5° (corr.)/755 mm., 
D 25 0*8192; phenylur ethane, C 14 H 21 Q 2 N, m. p. 82*5° (corr.); iodide , 
b. p. 195—195*2° (corr.)/765 mm. By condensation of the iodide 
with malonic ester and subsequent hydrolysis, a-carhoxy-^methyj- 
octoic acid, C 10 H 18 O 4 , is formed, m. p. 100—100*3° (corr.), ethyl 
ester, b. p. 155° (corr.)/15 mm., which is then converted into 
Krmethyloctoic acid, C g H 18 0 2 , b. p. 248°/765 mm., or 140*5°/15 mm. 
(corr.); amide, m. p. 106“*5° (corn); ethyl ester,' b. p. 220*5° 
(corn)/764 mm. Subsequent treatment with sodium in the manner 
already indicated leads to the formation of ij-methyl-octyl alcohol , 
b. p. 206° (corr.)/761 mm., D 25 0*8260; phenylurethane , m, p. 
66*4° (corr.); iodide , b. p. 120° (eorr.)/20 mm. 

The following compounds have been similarly prepared: a-carh - 
oxy-6-me.thyldecoic acid , C 12 H 2? 0 4 , m. p. 92° (corr.); ethyl ester, 

h 2 
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b. p. 182° (corr.)/18 mm.: 6-methyldecoic acid , C n H 22 0 2 , b, p. 
174—174*5° (corr.)/23 mm. 

Starting from fsobufcyl alcohol, the corresponding compounds have 
been obtained with the following constants: y-methyl'pentoic acid , 
b. p. 199*2—199"7°; S-methylamyl alcohol, b. p. 153°/760 mm.; 
phenyl-urethane, m. p. 48° (corr.); iodide , b. p. 173*2° (corr.)/ 
762 mm.; a-carbozy-e-methyIhepioic acid , C 9 H 16 Q 4 , m. p. 86*5° 
(corr.); e-methylheptoic acid , C s H 1G 0 2 , b. p. 126—127° (corr.)/ 
14 mm. and 232° (corr.) , 762 mm., amide, glistening plates, m. p. 
114° (c-orr.), ethyl ester, b. p. 200*3° (corr.)/761 min.; 'Q-methyl- 
heptyl alcohol , b. p. 188*5° (corr.)/764 mm., D 25 0*8230, phenyl - 
urethane z m. p. 81—81*4° (corr.), iodide , b. p. 100° (corr.)/17 mm.; 
a~carbox?/-i]~metkylnonoic acid , in. p. 89*5—90° (corr.); and 
rfmethylnonoic acid , C 10 H 20 O 2 , b. p. 155*6° (corr.)/16 mm. 

After treatment of the above branched chain fatty acids with 
hydrogen peroxide, the presence of the higher ketones is demon¬ 
strated by an indirect method; the amount of the mixed ketones 
is estimated, and from this is deducted the amount of acetone 
present in the same solution. The higher ketones are not isolated 
in the pure condition. H. W. B. 

Lithofellie Acid. Hans Fischer (Ber., 1916, 49, 2413—2415. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 214).—Lithofellie acid changes into an oily 
lactone on treatment with hydrochloric acid and alcohol, and this 
yields deorylith ofelienic acid , C 20 H S4 Q S , m. p. 174—175°, on hydro¬ 
lysis with barium hydroxide. The same lactone and unsatur¬ 
ated acid were described by Jiinger and Klages (A., 1896, i, 194), 
but they gave the latter the formula C IS H S0 O 3) and in. p. 152°. 

A re-examination of lithofellie acid confirms the old formula, 
C 20 H 36 O 4 . The author therefore abandons his idea that the acid, is 
a hydrogenated cholic acid or a bile acid of any kind, and now 
believes that it originates in the fodder of the cattle, possibly in 
the pods of the South American Prosopys . J. C. W. 

Action of Oxalyl Chloride on Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary Alcohols. Roger Adams and L. F. Weeks {/. Amcr. 
Chem . Sac., 1916, 38, 2514—2519).—All the primary alcohols 
examined immediately reacted with oxalyl chloride at the 
ordinary temperature, giving simple' esters (compare Staudinger, 
A., 1913, i, 604, 606). Three secondary alcohols were examined, 
and of these benzhydrol gave a small yield of benzhydryl ether,, 
whilst phenylmetliylearbinol .and. menthol gave as principal pro¬ 
ducts the corresponding unsaturated compounds, styrene and men- 
tliene. The three tertiary alcohols, trimethylcarbinol, dimethyl- 
ethyl.carbiuol, and triphenylcarbinol, all yielded chlorides and 
oxalic acid, but pinaeone yielded pinacolin and pinacone carbonate, 
the oxalyl chloride acting in this case like carbonyl chloride. 

W. G. 

The Crystallisation of Calcium Tartrate. F. D. Chattaway 
(/. Amer. Chem . Soc. } 1916, 38, 2519—2522),—When a soluble 
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calcium salt is added to a neutral solution of a soluble tartrate, it 
is the hexahydrate , C 4 H 4 0 6 Ca,6H 2 0, which first separates in felted 
masses of needles. This form is, however, unstable at the ordinary 
temperature, and is transformed rapidly into the orthorhombic 
tetrahydrate. This change is facilitated by rise in temperature, or 
by stirring the precipitate. W. G. 

The Molecular Weight of some Alcoholates of Chloral 
and Butylchloral in Benzene Solution, Marguerite Willcox 
and Roger F. Brunei, (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. y 1916, 88, 

2533—2535).—A continuation of previous work (compare A., 1916, 

1, 710). Tim results obtained confirm the conclusions previously 

drawn, and show that the chloral- and butylchloral-alcoholates from 
primary alcohols are least highly dissociated, those of tertiary 
alcohols most highly dissociated, and those of secondary alcohols 
fall between them. W. G. 

Manufacture of Acetals. A. T, King and F. A. Mason (Brit. 
Pat., 101428; from J. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1916, 35, 1131).—Acetals 
of the type CH 3 *CH(OR) 2 > in which R is an alkyl radicle, are 
obtained by treating a mixture of acetaldehyde (20—50%) and an 
aliphatic alcohol with hydrated or dehydrated chlorides or nitrates 
of aluminium, beryllium, calcium, cerium, lithium, magnesium, 
manganese, thorium, etc. with or without addition of hydrochloric 
or other acid. Thus a saturated solution of sodium chloride 
(20 c.c.) and aluminium chloride (10 grams) are added to 50 c.c. of 
a mixture containing 40% aldehyde and 60% alcohol, together with 
1 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the mixture shaken 
for some time; the upper layer is washed with water and then with 
sodium carbonate solution, dried successively over calcium chloride 
and potassium carbonate, and finally fractionated to obtain the 
acetal. H. W. 

Montan Wax. Ad. Grun and E. XJlbrich (Chem. Zentr. s 1916, 

2, 402—403; from Chem . Umsckau Fett Hars-I-nd 1916, 23, 
57—60).—The authors are led to the conclusion that the- unsaponi- 
fiable portion of Montan wax consists of montanone. 

An amyl-alcoholic solution of the wax was neutralised with amyl- 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide and reduced with sodium, powder * 
analyses'of the product (acid number, 19*04; saponification num¬ 
ber, 83*5; hydroxyl number, 30’5; esterification number, 64*8) 
pointed to the conclusion that an alcohol had been formed 'which 
had become esterified by the montanic acid. Hydrolysis of a solu¬ 
tion of the product in xylene by means of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide yielded montanol , CH(C 27 H 55 ) 2 *OH, needles, m. p. 
59—60°. The waxy, unsapoiiifiable portion of Montan wax, in. p. 
59*6°, which does not contain an alcoholic hydroxyl group yielded 
montanol when reduced with sodium in amyl-alcoholic solution. , 

Montanic acid was converted into montanone according to the 
method of Easter field and Taylor (T., 1911, 99, 2302); the ketone 
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liad in. p. 59‘6° (Easierfield and Taylor give 97°), and was identical 
with the unsaponifiable portion of the wax. 

Montanyl acetate forms needles, m. p. 56'5°. H. W. 

iron-Acetylacetone-Pyridine 'Compounds, 11. F. Weinland 
and Edmund Bassler ( Zeitseh . anorg . Chem 1916, 96, 
109—138).—Ferri-acetylacetone dissolves in water to a red solution, 
becoming violet with acids. These violet solutions do not yield 
definite compounds. In presence of pyridine, however, crystalline 
compounds may be obtained. The chlorides may be prepared 
(1) by dissolving anhydrous ferric chloride in absolute alcohol and 
adding acetylacetone and pyridine, (2) by dissolving ferric acetate 
in absolute alcohol, adding alcoholic hydrogen chloride, acetyl¬ 
acetone, and pyridine; (3) by warming precipitated and partly 
dried ferric hydroxide with alcoholic hydrogen chloride and adding 
the same compounds; (4) by heating ferri-acetylacetone with alco¬ 
holic hydrogen chloride and pyridine. All the products are violet 
with black reflex, and are decomposed by water, yielding red solu¬ 
tions and precipitating ferric hydroxide. They are soluble in many 
organic solvents, including pyridine, to red solutions. 

In order to determine whether a complex anion is present, the 
compounds have been mixed in alcoholic solution with lithium 
nitrate, bromide, iodide, and perchlorate, and with sodium platini- 
eliloride, but without result. The chlorine may, however, be re¬ 
placed by the thiocyanate radicle by mixing with lithium, mag¬ 
nesium, or ammonium thiocyanate in alcoholic solution. The com¬ 
plex thiocyanates crystallise with a green reflex, and are very spar¬ 
ingly soluble. The composition of the products does not allow of 
definite conclusions as to the constitution of the acetylacetone com¬ 
pounds. Most of the compounds may be represented as containing 
a complex cation with four atoms of iron. 

In the formulae below, (ac) represents the acetylacetone residue, 
COMe-CHICMe*0~, Py represents pyridine, and in a single case 
(acac) represents the donhlj enolised residue, CMeXH*CICH 2 . 

9 o 

r Pv i . ' 1 . 

The violet chloride, Fe 4/ Cl s , may be obtained by either of 
L \ ac AJ . 

the methods described above, by mixing the reagents in suitable 
proportion. A reddish-violet chloride, containing acetylacetone 
, attached by subsidiary valencies, has the composition 

r . Py 

j Fejac), K, 

L (acH) 4 j 

and, when dissolved in a mixture of chloroform and benzene 
deposits yellowish-green crystals of a pyridine salt of a tetrachloro- 
©r pentachloro-ferric acid, HFeCl 4 or H.>FeCl 5 . 

■ ■ ' r“ Py 5 * n 

Another reddish-violet chloride, j Fe 4 (ac) 4 jCl 8 , is 1 prepared 

'' ' . , ■■ L- 0 ic ^)s .-J, ' # ; 

irom the chloride solution. Tetrachlorides may also be obtained,, 
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1 Fe., *\ 4 101 1 being; reddish-violet and ! Fe 4 (ae) 8 ;C1 4 being red, 
L A ae /sJ * ^ | _ (acH) __' 

f' p y s . “j “ 

A red dicliloricle has the composition Fe 4 (ae) 0 |C1 0 . 

— (°H) J 

The first-mentioned violet chloride yields with lithium thio- 

F Pv 1C1 

cyanate, according to the proportions used, either ( Fe 4 (GN S) 

Pv 1 L . ■ 4_ < 

or Fe 4 , ;, s (CNS) s . The reddish-violet octachloride or the red 
\,ac) 4 j ‘ 

Pv " 

tetrachloride,, in similar manner, yields Fe 4/ (CNS) 4 . By 

c. V ao {S_ 

mixing ferric acetate and ammonium thiocyanate in acetvlacetone 

r p y s n 

and pyridine, the two compounds j Fe 4 (ac) s (CNS) 2 and 


p y 4 ‘ 

F (acac) 
le 4(CH 3 -C0 2 ) 5 
0 


may be obtained. 


a H. D. 


Composition of Commercial Glucose and its Digestibility, 
J, A. Wesener and G. L. Teller (/. Ind. Eng. Ghent 1916, 8, 
1009—1020).—Commercial glucose, or starch syrup, consists of a 
mixture of sugars and dextrins containing from 15 to 20% of water, 
about 0*06% of proteins, and a trace of mineral substances. The 
fermentable reducing sugars present are dextrose and maltose; two 
samples examined by the authors contained 11*7 and 17*2% of 
dextrose and 22*9 and 16*4% of maltose respectively. A third 
reducing substance, dextrin (or dextrins), is present, and this is 
not readily fermented by ordinary yeast, but may be made ferment¬ 
able by the action of certain enzymes, especially those present in 
pancreatin, Takadiastase, and malt, as well as by the action of 
warm hydrochloric acid. The claim that glucose contains unfer- 
mentable reducing substances as reversion products, resulting from 
the action of acids on starch at high temperature, is untenable. 
Glucose consists, apparently, of substances which are wholly 
assimilable, and must be considered as a food having the nature of 
a sugar. W. P. S. 


. Preparation of Rromoacetylglucose and certain other 
Bromoacetyl Sugars. J. K. Dale (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc. y 1916, 
38, 2187—2188).—A saturated- -.solution of hydrogen bromide in 
acetic, anhydride was - found’ to react directly with several sugars, 
and from the reaction mixture .the bromoacetyl derivative could 
be isolated. By this method hromoacetylxylose, bromoacetylcellu- 
los-e, hromoacetyllactose, and hromoacetylglucose were obtained in 
crystalline form with yields of 26, 60, 60, and 77% respectively. 
Bromoacetylmaltose was only obtained in the amorphous condition 
by this method. W, G* 
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Nature of the Reducing Substances Precipitated by Basic 
Lead. Acetate from Impure Sugar Solutions. H. Pellet 
(Ann. Chim. anal., 1316, 21, 217—223).—The precipitate produced 
when a molasses solution is treated with basic lead acetate contains 
a considerable quantity of a reducing substance. The latter 
consists of invert-sugar itself or a mixture of its constituent sugars; 
when the lead precipitate is separated and decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, the resulting solution is Isevorotatory, the sugar it contains 
has the reducing power of invert-sugar, and is fermented com¬ 
pletely by yeast. The reducing substance cannot be glut os e, as 
stated recently by Davis (/. Agric. Sci. y 1916, 8, 7), since this sugar 
is optically inactive and is not fermentable. If an invert-sugar 
solution is treated with equivalent quantities of basic lead acetate 
and sodium sulphate, the precipitate formed may contain up to 
60% of the invert-sugar present, but the latter can be recovered 
by decomposing the precipitate with sulphuric acid. Normal lead 
acetate is recommended for the clarification of molasses solutions, 
calcium salts and excess of lead being removed from the solution 
before the copper-reducing power is estimated. "W. P. S. 

Volatile Organic Compounds, particularly Ethereal Oils, 
in the Manufacture of Sulphite Cellulose. Zoltan Xvertesz 
(Ghem. Zeit ., 1916, 40, 945—948).—After reviewing the earlier 
investigations on the subject of the various volatile products formed 
in the commercial treatment of wood cellulose with alkali sulphite, 
the author describes the results of an examination of an ethereal, 
oily mixture, insoluble in water, obtained in this way from spruce. 
The oil, Djvj 0‘878, on distillation was found to consist mainly of 
cvmene (approx. 80%),' together with a sesquiterpene (10—12%), 
b. p. 136—138°/9 mm., [a] D -12*7°, 1*5124, Dg 0*9246, which 

gave a deep blue coloration with acetic anhydride and sulphuric 
acid (bromide, hydrogen haloids, and nitrosochlorides liquid), and 
a diterpene, D 21 0*950,’ n D 1*5254, [a] D -f4*9°, b. p. 180—190°/ 
9 mm.; the higher boiling fractions also contained a small quantity 
of an amorphous, colourless solid, m. p. 67°, possibly a polyterpene. 
It is believed that these hydrocarbons are produced by the reducing 
action of the sulphite on the resins of the wood accompanied by 
polymerisation, isomerisation, and dehydration under the condi¬ 
tions of the treatment. 

In addition to fermentation products, therefore, the following 
volatile substances have been observed as by-products in the sulphite 
treatment of cellulose: acetaldehyde, acetone, methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, formic and acetic acids, furfuraldehyde, cymene, a sesqui¬ 
terpene, and a diterpene. D. E, T. 

Lignocerie Acid from Rotten Oak Wood. M. X. Sullivan 
l-7- Ini, Eng. Chern., 1916, 8, 1027—1028).—Rotten oak hark, 
when subjected to dry distillation, ■ yielded a distillate consisting 
of tarry matter "mixed with a white, crystalline solid; the latter 
"was' separated by crystallisation from alcohol, and then washed 
with cold alcohol and with light petroleum. The crystals thus 
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obtained were treated with lithium acetate in methyl alcohol solu¬ 
tion ; the precipitate which formed was separated, decomposed with 
sulphuric acid, and the liberated acid crystallised from alcohol; it 
had in. p. 80—82°, and was identified as lignoceric acid. A small 
portion of the lithium salt was soluble in methyl alcohol; this was 
isolated, and yielded an acid, m. p. 85°, which appeared to be 
inactive cerebronic acid (compare Levene and Jacolcs, A., 1912, 
i, 936). W. P. S. 

Piperazine Cacodylate. Astrcc (Bull. Sac. chim 1916, [iv], 
19, 392—395).—When piperazine (1 mol.) is evaporated in aqueous 
solution with caeodylic acid (2 mols.) to a syrupy consistency, 
pi per a z in e cacodylate , [AsOMe.->(OH)]2,C 4 H 10 N2,4HoO, is obtained 
as colourless crystals, m. p. 54—55°, which on further heating 
become dry and decompose at 100°, giving off water and piperazine. 
In aqueous solution, it gives a white precipitate with mercuric 
chloride, a brown precipitate with iodine in potassium iodide, and 
yellow 7 precipitates with picric acid or uranium acetate. The salt is 
acid to phenolphthalein and alkaline to helianthin-A. W. G. 

Amines. V. The Structure of Vitiatine. Synthesis of 
Methylethylenediamme. Treat B. Johnson and George C. 
Bailey (J. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1916, 38, 2135—2145).—If the con¬ 
stitution assigned to vitiatine, 

^>C-NMe-OH 3 -CH 2 *NH-C<|®, 

by Kutscher (compare A., 1907, ii, 562, 708) is correct, this sub¬ 
stance should, on hydrolysis, yield ammonia and methylethylene- 
diamine. With the view of elucidating this point, the authors have 
succeeded in preparing this latter base by the following series of 
actions. 

Benzylsulphonamide, when boiled with alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide for half an hour, gave a potassium salt, which when mixed 
with bromoethylphthalimide in the dry state and heated for five 
hours at 100 — 110 ° yielded phtJialimidobenzyl&uljfhone-ethylene- 

diamine, C f ,H 4 <Q^>N-CH 2 -CH 2 -NH-SO,-CH,Ph, slender prisms, 

m. p. 175—176'5°. This substance when alkylated with .methyl 
iodide in methyl-alcoholic solution in the presence of sodium gave 
-ph thalimidoh ensenesidphonemethylethylenediamin e, slender prisms, 
m. p. 177—178°, which when hydrolysed with an excess of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid at 120° for four hours yielded methyl - 
ethylenediamine hydrochloride , colourless, micaceous flakes, m. p. 
130 — 132°, giving a pi a ti ni c h loride, tabular prisms, m. p. 240 — 242° 
(decomp.), and a jncmt-e, prisms, m. p. 220—222° (decomp.). The 
free amine distils slowly with steam. In the course of the work,, a 
number of other derivatives of benzylsulphonamide were prepared 
and examined. 

The potassium salt of benzylsulphonamide when heated with 
ethylene dibromide for five hours at 130° gave dihenzylsulphone- 

■ ■ b* ' 
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ethyl en edict mine, 111 . p. 202—204° ? wliicli with methyl iodide in the 
presence of alcoholic potassium hydroxide gave a mixture of 
di h enzyls u Iplionedime ikyl eth yl enedianiine, m. p. 217 - — 219 °, and a 
very small amount of dih e n zylsiilphonem e thylc th ylert edict mine, in. p. 
137 °. The dimethyl derivative on hydrolysis with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at 120—130° gave dimethylethylenediamine 
hydrochloride. 

" Bromoethylphtlialiinide when heated with the potassium salt of 
phenylsulphonamide for four hours at 100° gave ph t ha I i m id oph e n yi¬ 
eld phone - ethylenedictmin r, C d H CH 2 *CHyNH*S0. 2 Ph, 

fiat prisms, m. p. 175°. 

By alkylation of benzylsulphonamide with the corresponding 
derivatives of benzyl chloride, the following compounds were pre¬ 
pared : 

Bens i/lsulph o ndi-p-r? itro b en zyla mide, 

CH 2 PlrS0.3*N(CH 2 -C 6 H 4 -N0 2 ) 2 , 

needles, in. p. 193 —194°, and b enzyhulpkon-ip-n it rob e hz ylamide, 
in. p. 182 — 183 °. . 

Benzylsidphondi-o-nitrohenzylamide, prisms, m. p. 169—170°, and 
henzylsuljdion-o-nitrobenzylamide , m. p. 124—126°. 

Bi-;>iiitrobenzylamiiie hydrochloride and the corresponding ortho- 
compound were easily obtained by heating the corresponding 
sulphonamides with concentrated, hydrochloric acid at 130—140°. 

By the application of the method used by Johnson and Ambler 
for the synthesis of sarcosine (compare A., 1914, i, 264), the authors 
have prepared alanine. a-Bromopropionamide was digested in 
alcohol for six hours with the potassium salt of benzylsulphonamide, 
b e nzyhid'ph o na m i n o pro pi a net in id e 3 ■ 

CH,Ph*SO,*KH*CHMe*CO-NH 2 , ^ 
prisms, m. p. 167°, was obtained, and on hydrolysis with a strong, 
boiling, aqueous solution of barium hydroxide yielded benzyl - 
mlyphonaJamne , CH. 2 PlrS0 2 *iSrH # CHMe*C0 2 H, plates, m. p. 164— 
165°, which when heated'with hydrochloric'acid for two hours at 
130° gave alanine hydrochloride. W. CL 

The Pyrogenetic Decomposition of Amides. 1. R, S. 

Boehnee and C. E. Anbbews (/. Amer . Chem. Sac., 1316, 38, 
2503— 2505 ). —Acid amides may be decomposed into the cyanides 
and water by heating them in a flask with substances such as 
aluminium oxide, pumice stone, or glass, the flask being provided 
■with an outlet sufficiently high up to permit the volatile cyanide 
to distil off, while the amides condense and drop back on’the hot 
■ contact material. Using aluminium oxide, the best proportions are 
50 grams of oxide and 10 grams'of amide, the temperature of the 
bath being about 250—260°, but varying with the amide. The 
time required is about four hours, and the yields obtainable vary 
from 54^o in the case of benzamide to 72 %. in the case of liexoamide. 
Borniamide .under these conditions distilled off practically un¬ 
changed, and phenylacetamide sublimed over too readily. W. GL * 
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The Pyrogenetic Decomposition of Amides, II. R. B, 
Boehner and A. L. Ward (J. Am.er. Ohem. Sac 1916, 38, 
2505—2507. Compare preceding abstract).—In this case the 
amides were passed in the form of vapour over the contact- material 
heated in a tube, using a current of air to aid the passage of the 
amide. The most satisfactory temperature was found to be 425°, 
and the contact materials,. placed in order of efficiency, were: 
pumice stone, sand, aluminium oxide, and graphite. In this case 
the decomposition was practically theoretical. W. G. 


The Constitution of Carbamides. Ill, The Reaction of 
Urea and of Thiourea with Acetic Anhydride, Potassium 
Thiourea. Emil Alphonse Werner (T. ? 1916, 109, 1120 — 1130. 
Compare T., 1915, 107, 715; 1914*, 105, 924, etc.).—When urea is 
heated with acetic anhydride, the yield of acetylurea is poor, on 
account of the decomposition of the greater part of the urea with 
formation of acetamide and diacetamide, only that part of the 


urea which has undergone isomerisation to the form 

nh:c(nh 2 )-oh 

becoming acetylated (compare T., 1913, 103, 1014, 2281). The 
addition of sulphuric acid favours the production of this form 

NH 

from the cyclic form, NH*C<^ % which the author believes to 


represent the normal constitution of urea, and in the presence of 
a little sulphuric acid acetylurea can be obtained in a yield 
approaching 80% of the theoretical. Although urea cannot be con¬ 
verted into diacetylurea in one operation, acetylurea in the presence 
of sulphuric acid can be acetylated to diacetylurea of the probable 
constitution NHIC(OAc)*NHAc (compare Kohmann, A., 1915, 
i, 944). Thiourea on treatment with acetic anhydride yields both 
the acetyl and the diacetyl derivative (compare Kohmann, loc. cit .), 
the formula given for the latter being analogous to that for the 
oxygen analogue, whilst the monoacetyl compound is regarded as 

an equilibrium mixture of the two forms, ) f * \> NEE Ac and 

o ■ 

NHIC(SH)’NHAc. Potassium ethoxide and thiourea in the 
presence of alcohol react with formation of a compound , 
CSN 2 H 3 K (CSN 2 H 4 ) 2 , needles, m, p .145°. For experimental details 
see the,original. : ■ D. F. T. 

The Interaction of Aldehydes and Thiocarbamides in 
the Presence of Acids. Augustus Edward 'Dixon and John, 
Taylor (T., 1916, 109, 1244—1262).—In acidic aqueous solution 
thiocarbamide reacts with acetaldehyde, giving a deposit of a sub¬ 
stance of the composition CSN 2 H 2 ICHMe, due to the spontaneous 
decomposition of an intermediate unstable fsothiocarbamide base, 
NH 2 -C(:KHN-S-CHMe-OH, the “ hydrochloride ”■ of which, 
C s H 8 ON 2 S,HCi, is producible by the interaction of thiocarbamide 
and a-chloroethyl alcohol, and also of acetaldehyde and thiocarb¬ 
amide hydrochloride. The insoluble reaction product from thio¬ 
carbamide and acetaldehyde may also be accompanied by a mb- 

b* 2 
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stance, CSN 2 H 2 .CHMe,CHMeIO. The series of changes giving rise 
to the main product is probably as follows: CHMelO a HCi —■> 
CHMeChOH; ' 

CS(NJEL >) 9 -f CHMeChOH —> C(NH,y.SCl-CHMe*OH —> 

HCl-i- NH 2 *C(:iSrH)*S*CHMe , OH ^ H,0 a CSNkHoICHMe. 


The composition assumed for the intermediate unstable base is 
confirmed by that of the somewhat more stable ethoxy ethyl imino- 
t Mo carbamate, N H 2 * 0 (IN H) • S *CH M e c O E t, the hydrochloride of 
which is produced on treating an alcoholic solution of acetaldehyde 
containing thiocarbamide in suspension with hydrogen chloride. 

The behaviour of formaldehyde towards thiocarbamide resembles 
that of acetaldehyde, the product being a colourless, sub crystalline 
substance, CSN 2 tI 2 *CH 2 , produced by dehydration of the inter¬ 
mediate base, which is even less stable than the corresponding 
acetaldehyde derivative. The action of hydrogen chloride on thio¬ 
carbamide in aqueous formaldehyde yields a syrupy substance, 
CSX. 2 H 4 ,CH 2 0,H01, which on .neutralisation gave a substance , 
CSX 2 H 2 ICH 2 , formed by the dehydration of the unstable base 
corresponding with the salt; the pi crate, 0 2 H 6 ON 2 S,C^HjD^X2y- 
analogous to the hydrochloride, is obtainable by the addition of 
formaldehyde to thiocarbamide in saturated picric acid solution. 

Alkyl and aryl substituted thiocarbamides, when treated with 
hydrogen chloride in the presence of formaldehyde or acetaldehyde, 
likewise yield syrupy “ hydrochlorides” .of the same type as those 
derived from thiocarbamide itself; when their solutions are 
neutralised, the mono- and di-substitution derivatives give the 
corresponding bases and condensation products, whilst the tri- and 
tetra-substitution derivatives are unable to form condensation pro¬ 
ducts. From acyl substituted thiocarbamides syrupy “ hydro - 
chlorides 33 are obtainable in. a similar manner, but on account of 


the ease with which the bases undergo hydrolysis it was not found 
possible to prepare from them the corresponding condensation pro¬ 
ducts; these, however, can be produced by the interaction of the 
acylfchiqcarbiihides with aldehyde-ammonia in the presence of 
acetone, the compounds obtained' from earbethoxythioearbimide, 
earbometlioxythiocarbimide, and acetylthiocarbimide respectively 


according in' composition with the formulae 


CHMe* 


>N-CO*Et, 


NH <CHM6> N ‘ C0 2 Me and NH <GHMe >NAc 


Methylene iodide and thiocarbamide in hot alcohol react readily 
with formation of an iso thiocarbamide base, CH s [S'C(:NH) - NH 2 ] 2 . 

The constitution of the above hydrochlorides/ 3 bases, and con¬ 
densation products is discussed, together with the probable 
mechanism of the reactions observed in the formation and decom¬ 
position of the first-named. 

Other compounds, such as benzaldehyde, salicylaldehyde, cinnam- 
aldehyde, and certain ketones show evidence of condensation with 
thiocarbamide. For experimental details the original' should be 
consulted. I).' F, T, " 
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Tlie Preparation of Nitriles, 11. The Preparation of 
Aliphatic Nitriles. G. D. Fan E.pps and E. Emmet Reid ( J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc ., 1916, 38, 2120—2128).—Tlie method of preparing 
aromatic nitriles by heating the zinc salt of the acid with lead thio¬ 
cyanates (compare A., 1910, i, 169) has been extended to the pre¬ 
paration of aliphatic nitriles. In addition, other metallic thio¬ 
cyanates were used, and' the results compared with those of lead 
thiocyanate. A wide range of metallic acetates was also tried in 
place of zinc acetate. Taking all the results into consideration, the 
best method is to use the zinc salt of the acid and lead thiocyanate 
in the proportion of one to two by weight. In the case of aceto¬ 
nitrile, the crude distillate is best purified by mixing it with half 
its volume of water, saturating it with solid potassium carbonate 
or ammonia gas, separating the top layer, and fractionating it. An 
excellent yield of acetonitrile is obtained by using cuprous thio¬ 
cyanate in place of the lead salt. The yields are better with the 
acids of high molecular weight than with acetic acid, and a much 
larger yield is obtained from hydrocinnamic acid than from cinna¬ 
mic acid. W. G. 

The Preparation of Nitriles. III. The Catalytic Pre¬ 
paration of Nitriles. G. D. Van Epps and E. Emmet Reid 
(J. Amer. Cliem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2128—2135).—Acetonitrile may 
be prepared by passing acetic acid vapour, mixed with a moderate 
excess of ammonia, over alumina or thoria at 500°, the yield reach¬ 
ing as much as 85%. The yield is variable, and depends on the 
activity of the catalyst and the velocity of the gases. The results 
show that 500° is the optimum temperature, and that alumina is 
a better catalyst than thovia. The presence of water in the acetic 
acid causes a diminution mr~the yield. When the acetic acid was 
replaced by acetone or ethyl acetate, no nitrile w r as obtained, and 
acetic anhydride gave lower yields than the acid itself. W. G. 

Reactions under High Pressures, IV. Synthesis of 
Cyanides in the Electric Autoclave. Arthur Stabler (Ber 
1916, 49, 2292—2294).—In an earlier paper (A., 1913, ii, 697) the 
author described the production of boron nitrides by heating 
together boron trioxide and carbon in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
in a special furnace capable of withstanding temperatures up to 
2500° and pressures up to 500 atmospheres. The analogous pro¬ 
duction of cyanides has now been investigated. 

Sodium and potassium carbonates when heated with carbon and 
nitrogen under 60 atm. pressure are converted to the extent of 95% 
into cyanides. Lithium cyanide may also be prepared in this way. 
The alkaline-earth carbonates mainly yield eyanamide under ordin¬ 
ary pressures, but only cyanides if the pressures are great. Mag¬ 
nesium, gluemum, and aluminium oxides give neither cyanides nor 
nitrides under these conditions. J. C. W. 

Action of Sulphur on Naphthenes under Pressure, 
Walter Friedmann (Chem. Zentr 1916, ii, 485—486; from 
Petroleum , 1916, 11, 978—-982. Compare Chem. Zentr., 1916, i, 
1285).—Markovnikov and Spady have shown that when octa- 
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naphthene is heated with sulphur at 220—230° and the product 
subjected to nitration, trinitro-?u-xylene is produced, and that 
during the first- reaction small quantities of high-boiling products 
containing sulphur are also formed. The present investigation lias 
been undertaken with the object of elucidating the mechanism of 
the transformation of naphthenes into aromatic hydrocarbons. 
cydoTexsaie has been heated under pressure with sulphur, and 
the product fractionated under diminished pressure. By nitration 
of the fractions of lowest boiling point, ra-dinitrobenzene has been 
isolated; from the intermediate fraction, b. p. 40—60°/vacuum, 
tliiophenol has been obtained, whilst the residue contains phenyl 
sulphide. Benzene cannot be identified among the products of the 
reaction, and it is probably not formed as an intermediate product. 
Without doubt the sulphur removes hydrogen, but the action only 
proceeds as far as dihydrobenzene, which is simultaneously oxidised 
and nitrated by the nitrating acid. The degradation of cyclo- 
hexane to c?/c/ohexadiene is represented by the scheme: C G H 1 .-> + S = 
C e H n -SH ;" C 6 H u -SH - BUS —> C 6 H 10 (cyclohexene) : GJEL{ 0 + S + 
BUS —> C 6 H ? >S rt ; C g H 19 S .7 — 2H>S —>■ 0 6 H 8 (eycZohexadiene); 
C 6 H S + 2S + 2H 2 S = C G H 12 S 4 { C 6 HioS 4 - 3H.S = C G H 5 ; SH. 

Methvlcyc/ohexane has been similarly heated with sulphur and 
the product fractionated. The portions, b. p. 100*5—120°, yield 
trinitrotoluene, m. p. 82°, on nitration; thiocresol was isolated from 
the fraction, b. p. 80—130°/11 mm. 

The different fractions obtained by distillation of the product of 
the interaction of sulphur and octanapliihene (1:3-dimetkykycZo- 
liexane) react more or less strongly with bromine or permanganate. 
The portions, b. p. 30—90°/11 mm., yield trinitro-m-xylene, in. p. 
181-—182°, when nitrated'; when the fraction, b. p. 90—100°/ 
11 inni., is distilled at the ordinary pressure, thiol-w-xylenol, b. p. 
210—215°, is obtained (the mercury salt, [C s H 9 S 2 l 2 Hg, crystallises 
in needles'). The yield of tliioxylenol is small; this is explained 
by the fact that it is accompanied by 3 :3dimethyldibenzvl, which 
can be isolated By repeated fractionation of the portion, b. p. 
110—180°/12 mm. This hydrocarbon is actually obtained when 
m-xylene is heated under pressure with sulphur, but it has not 
been proved if it can be obtained from a 1:3-cliniethylc?/c 1 ohexa- 
diene. It. appears, therefore, probable that octanaphthene' is in 
part converted into xylene as intermediate product when heated 
with sulphur. Genetic relationships between the aromatic and 
liydroaromatic'hydrocarbons-of petroleum are not known, and it is 
scarcely possible to account for the presence of both classes of sub¬ 
stance-in oils. H. W. 

Preparation of Benzene, Toluene, and other Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons from Petroleum and other Hydrocarbons. 

W„ F.-Rittmann (Brit. Pat.,: 19.15, 9163; from ,7. Soc. Ohem. Ind 
1918,, 35, T108).—Hydrocarbon oils are subjected to a temperature 
: at which sudden gasification occurs and, whilst in the gaseous con-' 
dition, are cracked at a temperature not less than 600°, preferably 
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650—800°, and at a pressure not less than 4*2 kilos, per sq. cm., 
preferably 17’6 kilos, per sq. cm. H. W. 

Treatment of Xylene and other Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
to obtain Lower Hydrocarbons of the Same Series* Synthetic 
Hydro-Carbon Co. (Ft. Pat., 479786; from J. See. Chew. Ind 
1916, 35, 1103).—Xylene or other - hydrocarbon is subjected, in 
form of a vapour, to a temperature not below 400° and a pressure 
not exceeding 14 kilos, per sq. cm. With higher temperatures 
(600—850°) a lower pressure, capable of being reduced to half an 
atmosphere, may be used. Under the latter conditions, 30% of 
toluene lias been produced from xylene. H. W. 

Preparation of Chloro-derivatives of Organic Substances* 
Societe Chxmique des Usines du Rhone (Fr. Pat., 479645 ; from ,7. 
Sac. Client . Ind., 1916, 35, 1131).—The substance to be chlorinated 
is heated with manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid or with 
manganese dioxide, sulphuric acid, and a metallic chloride. For 
example, a mixture of benzene (200 kilos.), manganese dioxide (100 
kilos.), and concentrated hydrochloric acicl (400 kilos.) is heated at a 
temperature a little lower than the boiling point of benzene. 

H. W. 

Halogenation. XIV. Bromination of Hydrocarbons by 
means of Bromine and Nitric Acid. Rasik Lal Datta and 
Nihar Ranjan Chatterjee (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1916, 38, 
2545—2552).—Bromination, like chlorination (compare A., 1915, 
i, 114), can be carried out by using a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
bromic acids, but it is preferable to use a mixture of bromine and 
nitric acid. All the bromine enters the molecule, the nitric acid 
helping the oxidation of hydrogen bromide to bromine as soon as it 
is formed. Brominations are effected very rapidly and energeti¬ 
cally. The method is specially suitable for moderately light hydro¬ 
carbons, the process not being so satisfactory with the higher ones, 
owing to the possibilities of nitration taking place. 

With the calculated quantities of bromine and nitric acid acting 
for a short time, benzene yields bromobenzene, whereas if an excess 
of bromine and acid acts for a long time, the chief product is 
p-dibromobexizene. Toluene gives a mixture of o-bromotoliiene 
and 3.:4-dibromotoluen© if the time allowed is short, and penta- 
bromotoluene if an excess of bromine and nitric acid acts for a 
long time. o-Xylene yields respectively bromo-o-xylene and tetra- 
bromo-o-xylene with o- and ^-toluic acids; m-xylene yields respec¬ 
tively a mixture of bromo- and dibromo-m-xylenes and tetrabromo- 
.xylene, and 'p-xylene yields a mixture of bromo- and dibromo-p- 
xylenes, and tetrabromo~p-xylene with p-toluic acid, according as 
the time allowed for the action is short or long. Similarly, mesi- 
tylene yields respectively bromomesitylene and tribromomesitylene. 
On short bromination, ethylbenzene gives • a mixture of o- and 
^bromoethylbenzenes. , W. G. 

Mononitrohalogenobenzenes with Mobile Halogen. W. 
Bobs Che, L. Stackmann, and J. Makaroff-Semljanski (Ber :> 1916, 
49, 2222—2243).—The reactivity towards sodioacetoacetie and 
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sodiomalonic esters of the halogen in the three pairs of compounds 
4-bromo-3-nitrobenzonitril© and o-bromo-2-nitro-^toluo nitrile, 
4-bromo-3-nitroacetoplienone and 2-chloro-5-nitro-4-methylaceto- 
phenone, and 4-bromo-3-nitro- and 2-bromo-5-nitro-benzophenonea 
lias been investigated. It is found, as usual, that the nitro-group 
confers greatest mobility on the halogen atom if it is adjacent to 
it, and that the activating influence of the cyano, acetyl, and 
benzoyl groups, whether ortho or para to the halogen, falls rapidly 
in the order given. The first and third compounds are easily 
obtained, and so other reactions have been studied with them. 

One nitro-group is not sufficient to render a halogen atom active 
towards ethyl sodiomalonate, o-bromonitrobenzene, for example, 
being unaffected. 

4-Bromo-3-nitrobenzonitrile is readily obtained by adding 
p-bromobenzonit-rile to ice-cold fuming nitric acid. This reacts 
with an ethereal suspension of methyl sodiomalonate to form 
methyl 2-nitro-4-cyan o phenyl malonate , NOyC 6 H 3 (CN)*CH(C0 2 Me) 2 , 
in white leaflets, m. p. 129*5°, which, is converted by boiling with 
a mixture of acetic acid and some 60% sulphuric acid into 2 -viitro- 
4-ca rh o xyphenylaceti c acid , C02H*C 6 H 3 (hT0 2 )'CHyC0.2H. This 

melts at 222° and changes into 2-nitro-p-toluic acid, and forms a 
methyl ester, in white leaflets, m. p. 76*5°. The- above nialonate, 
and also methyl 2: 4-dinitrophenylmalonate, silvery leaflets, xn. p. 
95°, are stable towards ammonia. ■ 

Ethyl sodioacetoacetate reacts' much more sluggishly than the 
malonate, but vields ethyl 2-ni tro-4-cyano ph enylacetoacetafe, 
N0yG e H s (CN)-GHAc;C0 2 Et, in stout, yellow needles, m. p. 85°. 
If gaseous ammonia is led into an ethereal solution of this, acet¬ 
amide is deposited, and ethyl 2-niiro-4-cyanophtnylacetctte y pal© 
yellow, glistening needles, m. p. 96°, is left in the solution. The 
ketone hydrolysis of the acetoacetate is achieved by boiling it with 
acetic acid and a little 60% sulphuric acid, whereby the cyaxio-group 
is also affected. 2-ff 7 ? tro-4-carhoxyhemyl methyl ketone, \Z-nitro-4- 
acetonylhenzoic acid] forms long needles, m. p. 151*5°, and yields a 
methyl ester, in leaflets, m. p. 88*5°. The latter gives an orange- 
coloured phejiylhydrazone , m. p. 116°, and reacts with benzene- 
diazonium chloride in the presence of sodium acetate to form 
a- nhejiylhydrazido-2mitrn-4-carhomethoxyhen zyl methyl ketone , 
C0 2 Me - C-H R (NO s j*CAc"N*NHPh, in orange-coloured needles, 
decomp. 185°. 

4-Bromo-3-nifrobenzonitrile reacts very readily with aniline in 
the presence of sodium acetate to form 2-nitro-4-cya,nodiphenyl- 
amine. This may be reduced by means of tin and alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric, acid to 2 -a, rnino-4-eyan ndiphenyla m ine, 
NHyAH,(CN) : NHPh, 

' m. p. 154°, which reacts with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate 
to form Q-cyano-l-pherryl-2-methylhenzhmnazole y 

C¥-O a -e s <~^>CMr, 

; needles, m. p. 179°, and with nitrous acid to give 5-cyarto-l-phenyl- 
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cmminohenzene [9-c yano-\-phenylbenzo-1 :2 :3 -triazole], 
CN-C fi H s <~~*>N, 


colourless needles, m. p. 186°. 

Piperidine reacts with the bromonitrobenzonitrile in the same 
way, giving 3-nitroA-piperidinobenzonitrile, in brilliant, orange- 
coloured, stout needles, m. p. 110—111°, and this is readily hydro¬ 
lysed by the above mixture of acetic and sulphuric acids to 3-nitro- 
4c-pij}eridinobenzoic acid , yellow needles, m. p. 202—203° (decomp,). 
The nitrile is reduced by a cold solution of stannous chloride to 
3~aminoA-piperidimbenzonitrile, m. p. 68—69°, b. p. 203—204°/ 
16 mm., but tin and hydrochloric acid produce 3-cliloro-3-amino- 
4-pi.peridi n o b enzon it rile, in white needles, m. p. 78—79°. 

The bromonitrobenzonitrile also reacts with ammonia if heated 


with an alcoholic solution at 100°, and yields 3-nit roA-a nun oh euzo- 
nitrile , in yellow needles, m. p. 159—160°. This may be hydro¬ 
lysed as above to 3-nitro-4-aininobenzoic acid, or reduced to A-cyano- 
o -phenylenediamine, m. p. 145—146°, which condenses with benzil 
" . ^N:cph 

to form 3-cyano-2 : 3-dipJienylquinoxaline, CN*C e H 3 \^.^^ , m. p. 


179—180°. 

4- Bromo-3-nitrobenzonitrile- differs from bromo-2 :4-dinitrobenzene 
in its behaviour towards phenylhydrazine and potassium xanthate. 
With the former agent it gives a compound , ^26^16® m * P* 
168—169°, instead of the expected substance of the formula 

bT 

CN'0 6 H 3 <^^>NPln and with the latter it yields di-2-nitroA-cyano- 

phenyl disulphide, ( 0 N' 0 G H 3 *N 02 ) 2 S 2 , as a yellow powder, instead 
of a monosulphide. 

5- Bromo-2-nitro-p-toluonitrile is conveniently obtained by 
nitrating the bromo-^toluonitrile. The bromine atom in it is not 
very reactive, for methyl sodiomalonate gives only a very small 
yield of methyl 3-nitroA-ci/ano-m-tolylmalonate, 

^ N0 s -C fl H 2 Me(CN)-CH(C0 2 Me) 2 , 
as pale yellow, silky needles, m. n. 91°. 

p-Bromoacetophenone is readily converted into 4-hromo-3-?iitro- 
acetophenone, ni. p. 116*5°, by mixing a solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid at —5° with fuming nitric acid. This reacts with 
methyl sodiomalonate to form ‘methyl 2-nitroA-ace tylph e n y l- 
malonaie , NO »• C G H 3 Ac * CH (CO ,M e) 2 , in stout, pale brown rhombo- 
liedra, m. p. 96°, and with aniline and anhydrous sodium acetate 
to give 2-nitroA-acetyldiphenylamine, in orange-red, rhombic 
leaflets, m, p. 108—109°. This may be reduced by means of a 
boiling solution of stannous chloride in a mixture of acetic and 
hydrochloric acids to 2-a-m, in o A-a c e tyldiph my la mine , pale yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 165—166°, which reacts with nitrous acid to form 
5-acetyl-l-p7beriylazimmobenzene [b-acetyl-l-phenyl-l :2 :3-benzotri- 

n:n 

azole , C c H s Ac<^_ m - P* 199—200°. This compound forms 

a sparingly soluble oxime, m. p. 222°, which is transformed by 
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phosphorus pentachloride into a substance , C^HuON^Cl, in. p. 
265—267°. 

4~Bromo-3-nitroacetoplienone also reacts with piperidine to give 
3- nitroA-p-lperidinoacetophenone , in orange-red crystals, in. p. 
9G”5—91*5° {oxime, red needles, m. p, 122—123°), and with phenyl- 
hydrazine to yield merely the ph enylhydrazone, C li H 12 0 2 ISr 3 Br, in 
red needles, m. p. 144—146°. 

o-Chloro-p-tolyl methyl ketone is obtained from m-chlorotoluene 
and acetyl chloride as an oil, b. p. 127°/17 mm., which forms a 
semicarhazone, leaflets, decomp. 192—194°, and may he oxidised 
by alkaline permanganate to o-chlorotereplithalic acid. When 
nitrated in sulphuric acid solution at —12° it yields 3 :6-chloro~ 
nifro-jyfolyl methyl ketone, in pale yellow needles, in. p. 75—76°, 
and this forms a semicarhazone , decomp. 215—217°, and a phenyl - 
hydrazone, slender, red needles, m. p. 127—129°. The nitrated 
ketone reacts with ethyl socliomalonate to give ethyl 5-nitro- 4- 
acetyl-m-tolylmalonate, N 0 2 * C 6 H. 2 Me Ac * CH (C0 2 E t) 2 , in pale yellow 
leaflets, in. p. 65—68°, with aniline to form phenyl-G-nitro-A-acetyl- 
m-ioTylamine, N0 2 *C f( H 2 MeAc*NHPh, in slender, dark yellow 
needles, xn. p. 135*5—136°, and with piperidine to yield Q-nitro-3- 
piperidina-p-tol-yl methyl ketone , in long, orange-red prisms, m. p. 
85°. The above nitrated diphenylamine may be reduced by tin 
and hydrochloric acid to phenyl-2-am inoA-acetyl-m-tolylamw e, 
pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 112°, which, forms an acetyl compound, 
NH Ac*C c IT>MeAdSTHPh, m. p. 78—80°. 

4-Bromo-3-nitrobenzopheiione, m. p. .124°, reacts very sluggishly 
with, methyl socliomalonate, and the isomeric 2-bromo-5-nitro-com- 
■pound to no appreciable extent. The crude methyl 2-nitroA- 
benzoylphenylmalonate is a dark brown, viscous oil, which may be 
hydrolysed by boiling with a mixture- of acetic and sulphuric acids 
to form 2- nUro-4k-benzoiflphenylacetic acid , in white leaflets, m. p. 
142°. ' ‘ J. C. W., 

Aromatic Mitro-dexivatives. ¥1. General Considerations. 

M. Guta (Gazzetta, 1918, 46, ii, 256—272. Compare A., 1916, i, 
205).—The author discusses the results obtained in his five previous 
papers on the influence of nitre-groups in an aromatic nucleus on 
■the replaceability of other groups present, reference being made to 
Laubenheimer's rule and to Koerner s rule. The various structures 
which have been suggested for the benzene ring are also discussed. 

T. H. P. 

Nitration of Toluene to Trinitrotoluene. Irwin W. 
Humphrey (J. Ind. Eng, Chem 1916, 8, 998—999).—In the manu¬ 
facture of trinitrotoluene it is generally preferred to make crude 
■amorionitrotolueiie by nitrating toluene with a mixture of sulphuric 
aeid"(J> 1*84) and' nitric acid (D 1*42), and then to nitrate the 
monohitrotoluene to trinitrotoluene by treatment with more con¬ 
centrated acids. In the latter, part of the process, the best yields 
are obtained by operating-at a temperature somewhat-below '140°, 
using '98% sulphuric add and concentrated nitric acid (D 1*52), 
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and maintaining the final nitrating mixture at 120—125° for two 
and a-half hours. The proportion of acids and toluene should be 
such that the water content of the final mixture is about 4*4%. 

W. P. S. 


Mixtures of Nitrated Explosives, II. !L Giua ( Gazze.Ua, 
1916, 46, ii, 272—277. Compare A., 1915, i, 950).—The system 
picric acid—2 :4 : 6-trinitrotoluene does net form a compound; the 
eutectic, in. p. 55°, corresponds with 34% of picric acid. Further, 
camphor does not combine with 2:4: 6-trinitrotoluene, but forms a 
simple eutectic, m. p. about 52°. 

Uncertainty_ still prevails as regards the exact melting point of 
picric acid, and it would appear advantageous to employ in its 
place the solidifying point, for which more concordant results are 
obtainable. T. H. P. 

Action of Aromatic Alcohols on Aromatic Compounds 
in the Presence of Aluminium Chloride, I. Ralph C. 
Huston and Theodore E. Fuiedemann (J. Amer. Gliem. Sac., 1916, 
38, 2527—2533).—When benzene is mixed with benzyl alcohol in 
equimolecular proportions and anhydrous aluminium chloride is 
added, a vigorous action occurs, the products being diphenyl- 
methane, p-clibenzylbenzene, o-dibenzylbenzene, a hydrocarbon, 
CVH 2 4 ? which is either tribenzylbenzene or methylenebisdiphenyl- 
methane, CH 2 Ph*C 6 H 4 , CH 2 *C c H 4 *C , H 2 Ph, and anthracene. By 
increasing the proportion of benzene used with respect to the benzyl 
alcohol, the yield of diplienylmethane is increased and of anthracene 
reduced. A rather large projiortion of aluminium chloride is 
necessary. 

With the view of confirming Verley’s hypothesis as to the 
mechanism of the reaction between chloromethyl ethyl ether and 
benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride (compare A., 1899, 
i, 207), the authors have examined the action of aluminium chloride 
on mixtures of benzyl ethyl ether and benzene, chlorom ethyl ethyl 
ether and benzene, and on chloromethyl ethyl ether alone. In the 
first case, the products of the reaction were the same as with benzyl 
alcohol and benzene, but even at the end of a week 15% of un¬ 
changed benzyl ethyl ether was recovered. In the second case' no 
benzyl ethyl ether was obtained. In the last case formaldehyde 
was obtained. They suggest as an alternative to Verley’s hypo¬ 
thesis that the reaction is due to the preliminary formation of 
formaldehyde from the chloromethyl ethyl ether, and that this then 
reacts with the benzene to give diphenylmethane and anthracene. 

W. G. 

Amines. VI. The Utilisation of Hypochlorite Colour 
Reactions in Establishing the Mechanism of the Action 
of Methyl Sulphate on Aniline. Norman A. Shepard 
(J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1916, 88, 2507-~2514). T -A careful examina¬ 
tion of the action of methyl sulphate on aniline shows that the 
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course of the reaction is not that given by Werner (T., 1914, 105, 
2762), but that Uilmann's theory (compare A., 1903, i, 394) is 
correct. Using equimolecular proportions of the base and the 
sulphate as directed by Werner, the crystalline additive product 
was found to be the methyl hydrogen sulphate of the unalkylated 
base, C G HrNHo,MeHS0 4 , the yield being in accord with Ullmann’s 
theory. Using Werner’s quantities, the reaction at first proceeds 
according to the equation 2NH 2 Ph-f 2Me 2 S0 4 = NH 2 Ph,MeHS0 4 + 
NHMePh 4- Me 2 S0 4 . The methylaniline is then converted into its 
inethvl hvdrogen sulphate, 

23STHMePh + Me 2 SO f - NHMePh,MeHS0 4 + NMe 2 Ph, 
and finally the dimethylaniline gives a methyl hydrogen sulphate. 

The author has carefully examined the colour reactions of aniline 
and its methyl and dimethyl derivatives under differing conditions, 
and finds that the colours obtained vary considerably with the con¬ 
ditions. The characteristic test for aniline is the deep reddish- 
purple colour obtained by the addition of bleaching powder solution 
to a neutral aqueous solution of the base, and under these condi¬ 
tions methylaniline gives a yellow, murky solution, and dimethyl- 
aniline a colourless, murky solution. If the addition of the hypo¬ 
chlorite is followed by the addition of dilute sulphuric acid, methyl- 
aniline gives a very intense indigo-blue colour, and dimethylaniline 
a deep orange-yellow colour, both these colours being characteristic. 
If the. acid is added first the same colour reactions occur, but the 
shade is not so intense in the case of methylaniline. In alkaline 
solution, methylaniline gives with bleaching powder solution a 
white precipitate with distinct navy-blue colour, developing slowly 
and then slowly fading to yellow, which is characteristic. W. G. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of Triphenylmethyl- 
halogenamines. Isabella Yosburgh (J. Amer . Ghem . Soc 
1916, 38, 2081—2095).—A number of triphenylmethylhalogen- 
amines were prepared and their molecular rearrangements under 
various conditions studied with the view of obtaining fresh evidence 
in favour of ’Stieglitzs theory (compare this voh, i, 22) as to the 
method of these arrangements. Triph e nylmethylbro ?noa min e, 
CPhg'NHBr, m. p. 63°, was prepared by brominating triphenyl- 
methylamine in cold chloroform solution in the presence of 10% 
sodium hydroxide. It is reconverted by dry hydrogen chloride into 
triphenylmethylamine hydrochloride. " When heated with soda- 
lime, calcium oxide, or sodium methoxide in methyl-alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, the bromoamine is converted into phenyliminobenzophenone, 
CPh.dNPk Triphenylmethylamine was converted into its benzoyl 
derivative, in. p. 186—162°, in order to be able to test for the 
presence of this substance in the products of the previous rearrange¬ 
ment. 5 

i ^ iei:1 triphenylmethylamine was added to a cold solution of 
hypoqhlorous ■ acid and ■ the mixture ■ extracted with chloroform, 
triphenylmtihyldkh 1 oroamin c, CPh 3 *NCl 2 , m. p. 128°, was obtained’ 
but all attempts to prepare the monochloroamine .were unsuccessful. 
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This substance underwent molecular rearrangement when heated 
alone or with soda-lime, and in the latter case phenyliminobenzo- 
phenone was isolated from the products of the reaction. 

Triphe?iylmethylmetkylchloroamine } CPh 3 *NMeCl, m. p. 102 — 
104°, was prepared by the action of hypoehlorous acid on tri- 
phenylmethylmethylamine hydrochloride in aqueous alcoholic 
solution. Attempts to cause it to undergo molecular rearrange¬ 
ment by the action of heat or alkalis were unsuccess fill. 

B iph enyl ~p-di loroph e nylm e t hylami n e was prepared from the 
corresponding chloride, m. p. 86 — 89°, by passing dry ammonia 
gas into its hot benzene solution, and isolated in the form of its 
hydrochloride , in. p. 185 —186°, giving a platinichloride , m. p. 
155°. The hydrochloride -was converted by the action of hypo- 
chlorous acid into diphenyl-p-chloro phenylmeth yldicMoroamine , 
C 6 H 4 Cl*GHio*NCl 2) hi. p. 110—112°, which by the action of heat 
alone or with soda-lime underwent molecular rearrangement, giving 
phenyliminochlorobenzoplienone and chlorophenyliminobenzo- 
phenone in the molecular proportion of 3:1. 

Attempts to cause a molecular rearrangement of benzophenone- 
chloroimide, CPh 2 IN # Cl, which should by its constitution readily 
suffer this, according to Beckmann’s theory, either by passing 
chlorine over the heated substance or by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride, were unsuccessful. W. G. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of some Triarylmethyl- 
eMoroamines. Agnes Pay Morgan (J. A?ner. Ckem. Soc 1916, 
38, 2095—2101).—An extension of Vosburgh’s work (compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract), a quantitative study being made of the mole¬ 
cular rearrangement of two substituted triphenylmethylchloro- 
amines under the influence of soda-lime. 

Bhenyl-p-dichloroph enylmeihylamine hydrochloride , m. p. 201°, 
was prepared by the action of dry ammonia gas on a hot benzene 
solution of phenyldi-p-chloroplienylmethyl chloride (compare 
Stagner, this vol., i, 23). By the action of hypoehlorous acid 
this was converted into phenyldl^cklorophenylmethylcMoroamine 9 
CPh(C 6 H 4 CI) 2 ’NHCl, m. p. 55°, which when heated with soda-lime 
gave a mixture of phenylimino-pp^dichlorobenzophenone and 
p-chlorophenylimino-p-ehlorobenzopheiione in the. molecular pro¬ 
portions of 1:2. 

Phenyl-p-chlorophenyl-p-bromophenylmethyl chloride (compare 
Stagner, loc. cii.) was converted by the action of ammonia into 
phenyl-p~chlorophe?iyhp-hromophenylmetliyla?7iifie, isolated in the 
form of its hydrochloride , m. p. 196°, which by the action of 
hypoehlorous acid was converted into phenyl-p-chlorophenyhip- 
hromophenylmethylchloroamine, G 6 H 4 Cl*CPh(C 6 H 4 Br)*lSrHGl, not 
obtained in a solid form. This substance when heated with soda- 
lime gave a mixture of p-chlorophenylimino-p-bromobenzophenone, 
p-bromophenylimino-p-chlorobenzophenone, and phenylimino-p- 
chloro-p'-bromobenzophenone in equimolecular proportions. 

. W. G. 
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Rings containing a Triple Linking, III, Constitution 
of cjf/c^oSuccinyldiaxninotoIane. Paul Huggli (Annalen, 1916, 
412, 1—13. Compare A., 1912, i, 914; 1913, i, 1106).—The object 
of the present investigation is to show that cycl osuccinyldiamino- 
tolane cannot be represented by the constitution 


CHo 


CO. 


CH 2 *CG' 


>N * C 6 H 4 • C s C • C c H 4 * N H 2 


CII 2 

co- 


ch 5 

—o- 


; >C:N-C 0 H 4 *C:C-C c FI 4 -NIL, 


either of which is possible in view of the method of preparation 
of the substance. 

o'-Xi t ro-o-a m inoio la n e, lSr0 2 , C c H 4 *C:C‘C G H 4 *NH 2 , ruby-red 
needles, m. p. 118-—119°, obtained together with ocAdiamino- 
tolane and unchanged material by heating oo f -dinit rot olane with 
phenylhy drazine in xylene at 125—150°, is a weak base which 
forms a colourless hydrochloride ,. can be diazotised, and yields 
oo'-diaminotolane by further reduction. . When treated with 
succinyl chloride under the . conditions in which oo'-diamino- 
tolane yields ryc/osuccinyldiaminotolane, it is converted, not into 
a substance having a constitution corresponding with either of 
those given above, but into di-o^nitrosuceinyldi-o-aminotolane> 
C 2 H 4 (CO*NH*C c HpC:0*C (3 H 4 • NG 2 ) 2 , tufts of yellow needles, m. p. 
227—229° (decomp.), . . 

o f ~X i tro-o-amin otolane reacts- with the hemi-chloride of ethyl 
succinate in boiling ether to 1 form the ester , 

NOyC a H 4 •C:C-C c H 4 -NH-CO-CH 2 -CH 2 -CO,Et, 
yellow needles, m. p. 122*5—123*5°; attempts to convert this into 
a substance having a constitution corresponding with the former 
of those given above were unsuccessful, since by heating in a 
vacuum the substance remains practically unchanged at 240° .and 
yields a pitch at higher temperatures. The failure to effect ring 
closure is probably to be attributed to the presence- of a sub¬ 
stituent in the ortho-position-, to 'the' nitrogen atom. The 
o-toJuidide, C 6 H 4 Me*XH * COCHy CBvCCbEt, prepared from 

.otoluidine and the hemi-chloride of ethyl succinate in ether, also 
does-not lose ethyl alcohol at 300°, whereas the anilide, 
NHPh-CO-0H,*CH,-CO 2 Et, 

in, p. 56*5 — 57*5°, prepared in-a similar manner, is converted into 
suceinanil by heating at .220° for- a few minutes. 

The fact that succinyl chloride ancl ■ aniline in cold dilute solu¬ 
tion, do not,react to form suceinanil is regarded as disproving the 
possibility that rycZosuccinyldiamxnotolane may have either of the 
two. formulae given above, * O. S. 

Molecular Rearrangements of /^Triphenylmethyl-0- 
methylhydroxyiamines and the Theory of Molecular Re¬ 
arrangement. Julius Stieolitz and Bert Allen Stagner (/. 
Amer. Ghent. Soe 1916, 38, -2046—2068).—An exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation has been;made of. the reaction examined by Stieglitz 
and Leech (A., 1914, i, 268), and it. is. now definitely shown that: 
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metliyla-niline is formed in quantity by the hydrolysis of the pro¬ 
duct of the rearrangement of j3-triphenylmethyl-j8-inethylhydroxyl- 
ainine, and further that henzophenone is also obtained during this 
hydrolysis. 

j Q-D iph e ivy Z-p- b ro m oph enyl m e t kyl-$~m eth ylhydro xyla m i n e was 

prepared in the form of its hydrochloride by condensing diphenyl- 
p-bromophenylmetliyi chloride with methylliydroxylamme hydro¬ 
chloride. The free base, prepared by the addition of alkali to the 
hydrochloride, was heated on a water-bath in ethereal solution 
with phosphorus pentachloride for four hours, and from the pro¬ 
duct of rearrangement, on hydrolysis, methylaniline and bromo- 
methylaniline hydrochlorides, benzophenone, and bromobenzo- 
piienone were isolated. 

In the light of this and other recent work (compare Kuhara, 
A., 1914, i, 538; Jones, A., 1914, i, 253), the authors discuss very 
fully the various theories as to the mode of rearrangement in 
such reactions. They draw the conclusion that unless conclusive 
evidence is brought that salts, leading to the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of salts of univalent nitrogen derivatives, are involved in their 
rearrangement, the rearrangement of triphenylmetliylmethyl- 
liydroxylamine, the relation of stereoisomerism of oximes to their 
arrangement products, and the spontaneous rearrangement of the 
sulphonic ester of benzophenoneoxime (compare Kuhara, loc. tit.) 
would be inconsistent with the theory of the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of univalent nitrogen derivatives in the rearrangement of 
hydroxylamines, and that the facts at present agree with Beck¬ 
mann's theory of a direct exchange of radicles. Other facts, such 
as the rearrangement of azides, are, however, inconsistent with 
Beckmann's theory, but are in agreement with Stieglitz's theory 
(loc, tit.) of the intermediate formation of unsaturated nitrogen 
derivatives in the rearrangements of chloroamines, hydroxylamines, 
and azides. It is probable that both types of arrangements may 
take place. Common to both theories, and the most important 
feature in their present forms, is that the rearrangements originate 
from the tendency of unstable positive atoms, C1+, ~0+, “N+, 
etc., to pass over into their stable negative forms, Cl“, ~0“, N = , by 
a capture of electrons from other atoms in the same molecule. 

w. a. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of Triarylmethylhydroxyl- 
amines. Bert Allen Stagner (J. Amer. Che / m . Soc ., 1916, 38, 
2069—2081).- —A continuation of the study of the molecular re¬ 
arrangement of halogenated triphenylmethylhydroxylamines under 
the influence of phosphorus pentachloride (compare preceding 
abstract). A quantitative examination of the products of hydro¬ 
lysis of the. phenyliminobenzophenones resulting from the rearrange¬ 
ment was made to determine the proportions of each' aryl group 
migrating and the influence of substitution on this migration. Of 
the three, hydroxylamines examined, diphenyl-j^bromophenyl- 
methylhydroxylamine, like the corresponding chloro-compound, re¬ 
arranged itself so'that, roughly, in two-thirds of the rearranging 
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molecules a phenyl group, and in the remaining third a bromo- 
plienyl group,, migrated. This ratio was reversed in the* case of 
phenyl-dibromo- and -dichlorophenylmetliylliydroxylamine. In the 
case of phenylchlorophenylbromophenylmethylliydroxylamine, 
roughly one-third of the rearranging molecules showed a migra¬ 
tion of the ehlorophenyl group, the bromophenyl group, and the 
phenyl group respectively. These results indicate that the halogens 
have no marked effect on the tendency of the aryl groups to 
migrate to the nitrogen. 

l)iph e nyl-p-h ro mopkenylrueiItylhydroxylamine was obtained by 
the interaction of diphenyl-^bromophenylmethyl chloride in 
anhydrous benzene and hydroxylamine in concentrated alcoholic 
solution, and isolated in the form of its hydrochloride , m. p. 
144—145° (decomp.). The .free base is a pale yellow, viscous 
liquid. 

Phenyldi-p-chlorophemjlniethylhydroxylamine hydrochloride , 
m. p. 129—130° (decomp.), was similarly prepared. The free base 
is a pale } T ellow, syrupy liquid or gum* 

Phenyidi-p-bromophenylmethylBydro xylamine hydrochloride lias 
in. p. 75°. The free base is a yellow, viscous liquid. 

The fourth hydroxylamine was prepared by the following 
process. p-Chlorobenzophenone dichloride was condensed with 
bromobenzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, the mixture 
being then poured on to ice. From the products, phenyl-p-chloro- 
phem/l-p-bromoph enylcurbinol, m. p. 91—93°, was isolated and con¬ 
verted into its chloride , m. p. 69—-72°, by passing hydrogen chloride 
into a solution of the earbinol in carbon disulphide. This chloride 
was condensed with hydroxylamine as in the previous two cases, 
giving phe nyl-p-chloropheni/l-p-b romoph e nyl m e t hylkydroxylam in e 
hydrochloride , softening at 4.5°, no sharp m. p. The free base was 
a yellow syrup. AY. G-. 

Aromatic Esters of Sulphurous Acid. M. M. Richter 
(Ber,, 1916, 49, 2339—2345),—Aromatic esters of sulphurous acid 
are readily obtained by the action of thionyl chloride on the 
phenols in the presence of pyridine and in carbon disulphide solu¬ 
tion. Diphenyl and ditolyl sulphites are stable, but the introduc¬ 
tion of negative substituents lowers the stability. A new class of 
; compounds is obtained if the sulphites are treated with sulphuric 
acid, and this reaction will be discussed in a future communication. 

Phenyl sulphite, SO(OPh) 2 , is a pale straw-yellow 7 liquid, b. p. 
185° (eorr.)/lo mm.' (slight decomposition; the crude substance is 
purer); o -tolyl sulphite has b. p. 192° (corr.)/13 mm., m-tolyl sul¬ 
phite, b. p. 195,—196° (corr.)/12 mm., and p -tolyl sulphite , b. p. 
,199° (corr,)/12 mm.; all are very stable towards water, alkali hydr¬ 
oxides, or ammonia. * Benzyl sulphite, b. p*. 193—199°/15 mm. (much 
decomposition), and iJiymyl sulphite are refractive oils. a-Naphthyl 
■ sulphite , in. p. 92*—93°, is very stable towards alkalis, but is, iinmecli- 
ately hydrolysed by alcoholic ammonia, whilst j3 -naphthyl sulphite , 
a, nearly powder, m. p. 79°, is very susceptible even to moisture. 
;p -Chloraphebyl' sulphite, b. p. 213—214°/12 mm., 2:4: 6-trichloro- 
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■phenyl sulphite , m. p. 87—88°, and 2:4: Q-tribromophenyl sulphite , 
m. p. 130° (decomp.), are very susceptible to the influence of water 
and cannot be preserved. 3*. C. W, 

The Silver Salt of Tri-iodoplienol and its Catalytic 
Decompositions. G. H. Woollett (I. Amer. Glum. Soc ., 1916, 
38, 2474—2478). —The author has prepared the silver salt of tri- 
iodophenol in a very pure state, but all the samples were yellow, 
and attempts to prepare Hantzsc-h’s colourless form (compare A., 
1908, i, 17) were unsuccessful. The salt when warmed with ethyl 
iodide decomposes in a manner exactly similar to that of the silver 
salt of trihromophenol (compare Hunter, A., 1918, i, 717), giving 
silver iodide and an unsaturated residue which polymerises to a 
white, amorphous oxide, (C 6 H. 2 OL>V When treated with a very 
little iodine in water, the silver salt gives the red substance 
described by Lautemann (Annalen, 1861, 120, 309). W. G. 


Catalytic Hydrogenation of Hydroxy- and Amino-benzoic 
Acids. J. Houben and Alexander Ffau ( Ber ., 1916, 49, 
2294—2299).—It is unnecessary to use glacial acetic acid as a 
solvent in the catalytic reduction of hydroxy- and amino-benzoic 
acids; in fact, it is very advisable not to do so, for these com¬ 
pounds suffer loss of water or ammonia to a considerable extent 
under such conditions. Even though the acid and its reduction 
product may be almost insoluble in water, they 
may be very easily reduced in suspension 
by hydrogen in the presence of platinum- 
black. Thus, p-aminobenzoic acid may be 


H 


H,,' 


NH 


H 


CO 

! 


H, 


2 quantitatively reduced to p-aminoc//cZohexane- 
carboxylic acid, which crystallises with O'5H 2 0 




and sublimes at above 330°, but if quickly heated 
changes into the lactam (is onortropmone) 
(annexed formula), a very bitter substance, 
which forms very long needles, m. p. 191—192°. 
Salicylic and anthranilic acids have also been 
reduced by this means, and accounts of many other applications 
of the process and of the products are promised. J. C. W. 


H 


Salts and Esters of the Nitropbenylacetonitriles. St. 
Opolski, Z. Kowalski, and J. Pilewski (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2276 —2283).—During recent years, the authors have isolated dark- 
coloured potassium , sodium , silver, and methyl salts of the three 
nitrophenylacetonitriles, similar to those obtained by Lifschitz and 
Jenner (A., 1916, i, 45). They regard them as being quinonoid 
in structure, especially in view of the fact that o- and p-nitro- 
phenvlacetic esters give similar salts (A., 1916, i, 815). The solu¬ 
tions are all violet, but become dark red or green in time. 

o-Mtrophenylacetonitrile, m. p. 83*5—84°, is best obtained by 
Pschorr and Hoppe’s method (A., 1910, i, 737), the necessary acetic 
acid being prepared by oxidising o-nitrophenylpyruvic acid, for 
which o-njtrotoluene is the .starting point (Reissert, 'A., 1897,'^ : 
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i, 417). Attempts to prepare it from o-nitrobenzyl chloride or 
bromide, m. p. 42°, were fruitless. The para-compound, in. p. 
115—116*5°, is obtained by nitration, and the meta-isomeride, m. p. 
61—62°, from we-nitrobenzyl chloride. 

In contrast with the violet methyl ester obtained from the 
freshly made silver salt (the m-e ster is the most stable one), a 
colourless methyl compound can be formed by the action of methyl 
iodide on plienylacetonitrile in the presence of powdered sodium 
hydroxide, followed by nitration. This is a-p -??itrophen ylpropio - 
mtrile , NOyC^HpOHMe-CN, m. p. 73—75°. J. C. W. 

Semicarbaizones of a-Ketonic Acids. aa-Bi-iodo- and Bi- 
bromophenylbiityric Acids; a-Iodo- and a-Bromopbenyl- 
crotonic Acids. J. Bougault (GompL rencl, 1916, 163, 481—483. 
Compare A,, 1916, i, 817).— aa-D i-iodo-y-phenylb ntyric acid , 
CH 2 Ph;GHyCIyC0 2 H, 

m. p. 145°, is readily obtained by the action of iodine on an 
alkaline solution of the semicarbazone of benzylpyruvic acid, and 
is isolated in the form of its sodium salt. An aqueous solution of 
its sodium salt, when heated at 100°, rapidly decomposes, giving the 
two a-iod o-y-ph e nylcroton ic acids, CH 2 Ph* CH1 Cl• COAT, of which 
the stable form lias m. p. 105° and the labile form m. p. 100°. 
The labile acid is converted into the ■ stable form by heating it at 
100° for two hours with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

a a'Dibromo-y-phenylbutyric add, m. p. 134°, is obtained as its 
sodium salt by the action of sodium liypobromite on a solution of 
the semicarbazone of benzylpyruvic acid.. Like the di-iodo-com- 
pound, it is readily decomposed, giving two a-hromo-y-phenylcrotonic 
acids, the stable form of which has m. p.. 96° and the labile form 
m. p. 100°. The labile form is readily converted into the stable 
acid by the addition of a trace of bromine to its solution in carbon 
disulphide. 

Both the a-iodo- and the a-bromo-pheiiylcrotonic acids readily' 
yield y-phenylcrotonic acid. W. Gk 

The Cinnamates of Tartaric Acid. The Question of 
Optically Active Cinnamic Acids. Emil Erlenmever and G. 
Hxlgexdorff ( Biockem . Zeitsch 1916, 77, 55—89).— It has been 
shown that when cinnamic acid is heated with tartaric acid' at 
168° an amorphous product soluble in sodium carbonate is obtained, 
which contains cinnamates. When cinnanioyl chloride or cinnamic 
anhydride is employed, products of similar physical properties are 
also' obtained. If, however, *?-tartaric acid is heated only at 
165—110° with cinnaxnoyl chloride,' the fused mass, after a certain 
interval, solidifies; a product is thereby, obtained, which, instead of 
' being lsevoroiatory, is dextrorotatory, and is, furthermore, insoluble 
in'Sodium' carbonate. It can be recrystallised from, light petroleum, 
and yields a product, m. p. 158—159°, with +28,2*5° in 
acetone solution. This is' the -anhydride of .the dicinnamate of 
tartaric acid, On heating alone above 110°, it is not 

"’converted into a Isevorotatory product. If, however,, the^ solidified 
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product from the original fusion, made at 105—110° is heated 
at 168°, an amorphous, laevorotatory product is obtained. 
Further investigation lias shown that the dextrorotatory 
anhydride readily undergoes conversion * when kept in solvents 
(chloroform or acetone) containing water into a laevorotatory, 
crystalline substance soluble in sodium carbonate, which can 
he recrystallised from benzene. This has m. p. 166—167°, and 
[a] D —275° in solution in sodium carbonate, and is the dicinnamate 
of tartaric acid, C 22 H 1S 0 S . When the above reaction is carried out 
by heating together one molecule of tartaric acid with two mole¬ 
cules of cinnamoyl chloride, it is found that about one-third of 
the tartaric acid is recovered unchanged. A better yield is 
obtained when one molecule of tartaric acid is heated with three 
molecules of the chloride, and in this case cinnamic acid is ob¬ 
tained as a product of the reaction. This must therefore be repre¬ 
sented by the following equation : 

” C 4 XIA + 3C 9 H 7 0C1=3HC1 + C 9 H s 0 2 + C 2 . 3 H 16 0 7 . 

When cinnamoyl chloride is heated under similar conditions with 
/-tartaric acid, an anhydride of a dicinnamate is also obtained. 
This is similar in its properties to the anhydride described above, 
but it is laevorotatory instead of dextrorotatory, the lsevorotation 
and dextrorotation of the two substances being very nearly equal. 
The Isevo-anhydride is also readily converted into a dicinnamate 
of tartaric acid, which is dextrorotatory, the dextrorotation being 
nearly equal to the lsevorotation of the corresponding substance 
from d -tartaric acid. 

The mechanism of the reaction between cinnamoyl chloride and 
the tartaric acids is discussed in some detail by the authors. 

S. B. S. 

Preparation of Carboxydisulplionic Acids from the 
Bisulphite Compounds of XTnsaturated Aldehydes and 
Malonic Acid. Otto Nottbohm (. Annalen , 1916, 412, 49 — 78). — 
In the reaction between malonic acid and the sodium hydrogen 
sulphite compound of glyoxai described by Behrend and ten Doom- 
■kaat. Rodman (A., 1913, i, 8) the malonic acid cannot be replaced 
by methylmalonic, succinic, phenyl- or nitrophenyl-acetic acid, and 
the aldehyde must be such that its bisulphite compound is not, or 
at least not easily, hydrolysed under the experimental conditions. 
Such aldehydes are unsaturated ones which combine with two 
molecules of alkali hydrogen sulphite, and the behaviour of these 
additive compounds with malonic acid and with potassium hydro¬ 
gen malonate has been examined. 

When potassium a-hydroxy-y-plienylpropane-ay-clisulphonate, 
prepared by heating at 130° the residue obtained by evaporating 
the solution of cinnamaldehyde (1 mol.) in boiling concentrated 
potassium hydrogen sulphite (2 mols.), is boiled with an equal 
molecular quantity of malonic acid and water for some time, 
sulphur dioxide is evolved and a by-product,crystallises, even while 
the solution is boiling, the two main ..products, however, ■, remaining, 
in "the cold mother liquor. The by-product proves to be potassium 
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hydro g e n 8-s u Iph o-8-ph e nyl-\*-pe ntenoate, 

S0 3 K-CHPlrCH 2 -Cn:CH-C0 2 H, 

anhydrous needles; the calcium and the bar mm salts are described, 
and from the latter the free acid is obtained as a viscous syrup. 
When the acid or the potassium salt in aqueous solution is treated 
with bromine, addition, followed by elimination of hydrogen 
bromide, appears to occur, and a-bromo-dsulpho-d-phenyl-A^penten- 
oic add, SOgH * CHP h * CH 2 * CHI OBr * C0 2 H, colourless needles, 
decomp. 203—205°, is obtained, which dissolves only slowly in 
aqueous sodium carbonate and forms a methyl ester, m. p. 
165—166°, and ethyl ester, C 13 H 15 0 5 BrS, m. p. 162—163*5°, both 
glistening leaflets insoluble in aqueous sodium carbonate. 

The main products of the preceding reaction (which are the only 
products when potassium hydrogen malonate is used instead of 
malonic acid) remain in the mother liquor. By evaporating the 
solution to dryness, heating the residue at 150° for some hours 
(whereby carbon dioxide is evolved), and crystallising the product 
from glacial acetic acid, two substances are obtained. The one 
which is the less soluble is dipotassium hydrogen pd-disulpko-d- 
phenylvalerate, S0 3 K-CHPlrCH s -CH(S0 3 KVC : H 2 *0G 2 H, needles, 
whilst the more soluble is an isomeric salt which could not be 
obtained crystalline. The respective acids , obtained by means of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, are viscous syrups, from which the 
only crystalline derivatives obtainable are the aniline salts of the 
: amlidodisnlphonic acids , 

]STH 2 P1i ,S0 3 H'*CHFh • CH 2 -CH (S0 3 H,NH 2 Ph) * CB>CO • NH Ph, 
m. p. 240—242° (decomp.), quadratic leaflets, and 278—281° 
(decamp.), slender needles, respectively, prepared by boiling the 
acids with aniline. By fusion with potassium hydroxide and a 
little water on the water-bath the anilides both yield the same 
substance , C 9 H 8 0, colourless needles, in. p. 188°, the constitution 
of which lias not vet been determined. If hydrolysed with boiling 
20% hydrochloric acid before- being fused with potassium hydroxide 
the two .anilides, as do also the two acids under the same condi¬ 
tions, yield cinnamenylacrylic (5-phenyl-A^-pentadienoic) acid. 
The two. sulpho-grcups in the two acids' are assumed to be in the 
J8- and expositions, and ' the two' acids are assumed to be stereo- 
isomeric. 

By treatment similar to that described above, potassium 
a-hydr oxypropane-ay-disulphonate (from acraldeliyde and potassium 
hydrogen sulphite) and potassium hydrogen malonate or malonic 
acid also yield two salts, one of which is di potassium hydrogen 
jBd~d imlph o valera t e, SO s K*CHa-CT 2 -CB(BO 3 K)-0H 2 ^CO 2 H, crys- 
\4jals, whilst the other isomeric salt.- has only been "obtained as' a 
syfup- The acids prepared from' these two salts are .syrups, and 
only tltat prepared from the crystalline salt yields the aniline salt 
■ of the mriUdo-acidp 

XH 2 Pli,SO 2 H-CH.yCH 2 *CH(8O s H > NH 2 Ph);CH 2 *C0*KHPh, 

crystals, m. p* 239—242° (decomp.). Both acids-yield vinyiacrylic 
(A^y-pentadienmc) acid: by ■.fusion with potassium hydroxide on the 

water-bath. 
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The reaction between dipotassium a-hydroxybutane-ay-disulphon- 
ate (from crotonaldehyde and potassium hydrogen sulphite) and 
malonic acid or potassium hydrogen malonate appears to yield only 
one acid, <S 3-d isulphohexoic acid, 

S0 3 H-CHMe-CH 2 *CH(S0 3 H);CH 2 -C0 2 H, 
a brown syrup, of which the only crystalline derivative obtained is 
the aniline salt of the anilido-acid, 

NH 2 Ph,S0 3 H-CHMe*0K 2 -CH(S0 s H J NH 2 Ph)'CH 2 *C0*NHPh, 
rectangular leaflets, in. p. 245—248° (decomp.). The latter yields a 
substance , C G II G 0, quadratic leaflets, m. p. 155—156°, by fusion 
with potassium hydroxide and a little water on the water-bath, 
but when hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid previously to the fusion 
yields sorbic acid in about 50% yield; the crude potassium disulpho- 
hexoate also yields sorbic acid to about the same extent by fusion 
with potassium hydroxide as above. C. S. 

Desmotropic Forms of Bromocyanophenylpyruvic Esters. 
St. Opolskx, L. Czapqrqwski, and J. Zacharskx ( Ber ., 1916, 49, 
2283—2292).—The influence of a carbonyl group in the side-chain 
on the ability of phenylacetonitrile to exist in tautomeric forms 
has been examined. Both ethyl o-bromocyanophenylpyruvate and 
the p-bromo-compound can be isolated in a colourless ketonic form 
and a coloured enolic modification, thus: 

C c H 4 Br • CH (CN) • COC0 2 It 
and C 6 H 4 Br-C(GN):C(0H)-C0 2 R. 

Ethyl oxalate and p-bromophenylacetonitrile are warmed with a 
solution of sodium ethoxide, and the sodium salt of the ethyl 
l>bromocyanoplienylpyruvate separates on cooling. The &e£o~ester 
is obtained in colourless crystals, in. p. 147'5°, if a solution of this 
salt is acidified with acetic acid, but the enolic ester is deposited 
if a solution in an excess of alkali hydroxide is mixed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 0°, as an orange-coloured precipitate, m. p. 60° 
(decomp.). The enol dissolves quickly in sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tion, and reacts with bromine and ferric chloride, but the ketone 
dissolves slowly and does not give the other reactions. The sodium , 
potassium, ammonium, and silver salts are yellow; phenylhydr- 
azin© gives bromine-free compounds, m. p. 260° and m. p. 
119—120°, under some conditions, but the true phenylhydrazone is 
formed in yellow crystals, m. p. 118°, if a concentrated solution 
of the ester in acetic acid is warmed with one equivalent of the 
base. 

. o-Bromoplienylaoetonitrile, m. p. 0—1°, b. p. 145—147°/14 mm., 
reacts in the same manner to form ethyl o-Iromocyanophenyl- 
•pyruvate i the colourless too-ester has in. p. 140—142°, the yellow 
enolic ester has m. p. 98—120° (decomp..), whilst the sodium and 
silver salts are pale yellow. The phenylhydrazone could not be 
isolated, the products being the above compounds, m. p,'260° and 
m. p. 119—120°, which are recognised as the diphenylhydrazide of 
oxalic acid and the ph enylhy dr azide of ethyl hydrogen oxalate. 

In the preparation of "the enolic ester the precipitate is quickly 
removed by filtration. It is then observed that 'Colourless .crystals. 
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in. p. 82°, are deposited by the mother liquor, which change after 
contact with the solution for a longer time into others with in. p. 
148—150°. These two substances are free from nitrogen, and are 
probably desmo tropic forms of o-hromophenyloxalacetic acid, 
C € H 4 Br• CH (COoH) ■ CO• C0 2 H. J. C. W. 

Dietlxylammoni-liydroxybenzoyltetracMorobeiiaoic Acid 
and TricMorodietbylaminoxantbonecarboxylic Acid and 
some of tbeir Derivatives. W. R. Orxdorff and C. C. Rose 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc ,, 1916, SB, 2101—2119. Compare Easier 
Chemisciie Fabrik., 1896, D.R.-P., 85931, 87068; Haller and 
Umbgrove, A., 1901, i, 644).—An investigation as to the best 
method of preparing dietliylamino-m-hydroxybenzoyltetrachloro- 
benzoic acid and of its properties. 

When diethyl-m-aminophenol is condensed with tetrachloro- 
phthalic anhydride under such conditions that tetrachloro- 
rhodamine is not formed, either by heating the two substances in 
toluene according to the German method (loc. cit.) or by heating 
them together without a solvent (compare Haller and Umbgrove, 
loc* cit .), the product is made up of two molecules of the amino- 
phenol and one of the anhydride, and not of one molecule of 
each substance as- stated by the latter authors. The product is 
hyd roxyph enyld iet Jiyla m m o ni um diethylamin o-m-hy dr oxy benzoyl- 
tetrachlorobensoate , 

OH-C 6 H s (NEt2)-CX)-O ? Cl4-C0 2 -NHEVC 6 H4*OH, 
prisms having a faint , yellow tinge, m. p. 198° (decomp.). It dis¬ 
solves in alkali or ammonium hydroxides with a yellow colour, 
which gradually darkens, and after a time the trichloro-acid (see 
below) is deposited as a bright yellow precipitate. The benzoate, 
if dissolved in cold' 5% aqueous sodium hydroxide and the solution 
immediately poured into , dilute sulphuric acid, or dissolved in cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid and the solution poured into ice water, 
is ; decomposed, giving diethylamino-m-hydroxybenzoyltetrachloro- 
benzoic acid, light yellow 7 prisms, m. p. 217°, already described by 
the previous workers (loc. cit.). When dry ammonia is passed 
over this acid it absorbs two molecules of the ammonia, losing one 
again when dry air is passed over it, giving an ammonium salt. 
It forms a yellow silver salt, a pale yellow methyl ester, m. p. 
146’—148°, and an ethyl ester, m. p. 120°. When heated with 
acetic anhydride on a water-bath for seven hours the acid gives a 

mixture of a true diacetate, CO<Cq qj (REt )*0 4e m * P* 

230 —231 which is colourless, and a monoacetate , 
OAc ft CgH 3 (NEt 2 )*CO*C G Cl 4 ‘CO’OAc, 
of the mixed anhydride of the tetrachloro-acid and acetic acid, 
which is yellow and has m. p. -174—180°, the true diacetate being' 
a derivative of the tautomeric form of the acid; the absence of 
colour is due to the fact that the ketonic group is no longer present. 
The monoacetate when boiled for six'hours with ethyl alcohol gave 
the ethyl ester of the true monoacetate, m. p. 190—192°, and with 
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methyl alcohol the methyl ester, m. p. 152—155°, both of which 
were yellow. 

Dry hydrogen chloride, when passed over the dry tetrachloro- 
acid, is absorbed to the extent of slightly more than one molecule, 
giving a colourless substance, which when exposed to dry air loses 
its excess of acid and leaves a yellow hydrochloride . The excess 
of hydrogen chloride is loosely attached to the ketonic group, giving 
an oxonium or a carbonimn salt. The methyl ester of the tetra- 
chloro-acid takes up two- molecules of hydrogen chloride under 
similar conditions, giving a colourless dihydro chloride, which when 
exposed to dry air loses one molecule of hydrogen chloride and 
gives a yellow hydrochloride. The methyl ester of the monoacetate 
of the tetrachloro-acid similarly gives a colourless dihydrochloride , 
■which changes to a yellow hydrochloride with loss of hydrogen 
chloride. 

When the tetrachloro-acid is dissolved in 3% aqueous potassium 
hydroxide and the solution is brought to the boil, the potassium 
salt of 2:3 :A-trichloro~Q-diethylarnmoxantho?ie-l~ca?djoxylic acid 
(annexed formula) is precipitated. It 
CO C0. 2 H crystallises from methyl or ethyl alcohol in* 
yellow needles, m. p. 285°, containing 2H 2 0.. 
The free acid is obtained by decomposing; 
the potassium salt with hydrochloric acid in. 
boiling aqueous solution. From methyl 
alcohol it is obtained with XMeOH, yellow 
278°, and from ethyl alcohol with no solvent of 
From a suspension of the potassium salt in cold 
water the acid is precipitated a? a hydrate , 

c 17 h 13 o,nci s *c6 ? h } h. 2 o. 

With dry ammonia the acid gives an ammonium salt, which is 
hygroscopic. When boiled with acetic anhydride, the free acid 
gives a mixed anhydride , C 17 H 1 30 2 NCl s *C(> 0 Ac, yellow needles,, 
m. p. 188—190°, which is converted by boiling acetone into an 
acetonate, a yellow powder, m. p. 185°. The mixed anhydride, 
when dried at 120°, gives a hydrochloride , w T hich is pale yellow. 
When boiled with ethyl alcohol, the anhydride is converted into 
the free acid. Attempts to prepare a methyl ester of the trichloro- 
acid by the catalytic method of esterification were not successful. 
The dry trichloro-acid does not absorb hydrogen chloride, but con¬ 
centrated, hydrochloric acid turns it white without dissolving it. 

w. a. 


m 2 w 



needles, in. p. 
crystallisation. 


' The Nitration Products of Phenoltetrachlorophthalein 
and some of their Derivatives. W. It. Orndorfp and J. J, 
Kennedy (./. Amer, Ghent- Soc,, 1916, 38, 2486—2503).—The 
authors, have investigated the nitration products of phenoltetra- 
ehiorophthalein and ■ their ■ derivatives to study the effect of intro-, 
ducing negative groups into the phthalein molecule. The .same 
yield of phenoltetrachlorophthalein (compare Orndprff and Black, 
A., 1909, i, 389) was obtained by. using tetrachlorophthalic acid in 
place of the anhydride, and the same amount of tetraclilorofluoraii 
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was also formed. When boiled with benzoyl chloride, phenoltetra* 
chioroplithalein gives a dibenzoate , m. p. 213°, which crystallises 
from benzene as a hydrate containing 1H 2 0. Tins same 
dibenzoate, but no mono benzoate, is obtained by the Schotten- 
Baumami reaction. When phenoltetrachlorophtlialein is heated 
with a mixture of glacial acetic acid (10 parts) and sulphuric acid 
(I part) for one hour at 80°, the mixture cooled to 20°, and nitric 
acid (D 1*42) gradually added, keeping the temperature below 
50°, dinitrophenolietrachlorophtkalein , light yellow crystals, m. p. 
240°, is obtained, which is soluble in alkali hydroxides and 
carbonates, but insoluble in alkali hydrogen carbonates. The 
dinitro-compound when exposed to dry ammonia absorbs four mole¬ 
cules of ammonia, which it readily loses when exposed to air. It 
gives a dibenzoate , in. p. 205°, forming a hydrate containing 1H 2 G, 
and a diacetate , m. p. 136°, crystallising from benzene with 2H 2 0 
and from acetone with 1H 2 0. When brominated in acetic acid 
solution, the liquid being heated until the dinitro-compound just 
dissolves, bromodinitrophenoltetrachlorophthalting m. p. 220—221°, 
is obtained. It absorbs five molecules of ammonia, losing three 
when a current of dry air is passed over it. The diammonium 
salt is not stable and gradually loses ammonia when kept. 

I) i b ro m od in it ro pkenoltet rack 1 o roph t ha lei n was obtained by usings 
slightly more bromine and boiling the solution for two hours after 
all the dinitro-compound had dissolved. It has m. p. 271—272° 
and is less soluble in the usual solvents than the monobromo- 
derivative. It absorbs five molecules of ammonia, losing three 
readily and the last two slowly when kept. When dinitrophenol- 
tetracMorophthalein is reduced in alcoholic solution by stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, it yields diaminophenoltetrachloro- 
phthalein as a coffee-brown, crystalline powder, m. p. above 335°, 
which dissolves in alkalis, giving a Prussian-blue colour, which dis¬ 
appears on keeping. The base gives a colourless dihydrochloride , 
which is dissociated by boiling its aqueous solution. 

When phenoltetrachlorophthalein is heated for one hour at 
80—90° with sulphuric acid (D' 1*84), the solution cooled to 0°, 
and a mixture of equal weights of nitric acid (D 1*42) and sulphuric 
acid added, the temperature being allowed to rise to 35°, the pro¬ 
duct is tetranitrophenoltetrachloroplithalein, pal© yellow needles, 
in, p. 289—290°. It crystallises from acetone with 2ELO. In 
contact with dry ammonia it absorbs five molecules of the gas, 
losing only three in contact with dry air, the stable diammonium 
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salt being deep'orange in colour. It gives a dibemoate, m. p. 
285°, and a diacetate, m. p. 200°, and on reduction yields tetra- 
aminophenoltetrachlorophthalein , a light brown, crystalline powder, 
m. p. above 335°. It is more soluble in ordinary solvents than 
the diamine-compound, but its solutions in alkalis are not such 
an intense blue. Tetranitrophenoltetraehloroplithalein, unlike the 
dinitro-compound, is soluble in alkali hydrogen carbonates, as well 
as in the alkali hydroxides and carbonates. The authors assign 
the following constitutions to the dinitro- (formula I) and tetra- 

nitro-derivatives (formula IT), and con¬ 
sider that the dihydrate of the tetra- 
nitro-compound can be best represented 
as a hydrate of the carbinol carboxylic 
acid (formula III). The stable di¬ 
ammonium salt of the tetranitro-com- 
pound is best represented by the 
quinonoid formula (IV). 

Of the nitro-compoimds prepared, 
the tetranitro-compound has the 
strongest acid properties, the dinitro- 
compoiind the weakest, and the broino- 
dinitro- and dibromodinitro-compounds are intermediate between 
these two. W. G. 
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Phthalonic Acid and its Derivatives. Joseph Tcherxiac 
(T., 1916, 109, 1236—1243).—A description of certain reactions 
of phthalonic acid (Tcherniac, D.R.-P., 79693, 86914; Graebe and 
Triimpy, A., 1898, i, 318). Phthalonic acid behaves as a mono¬ 
basic acid towards methyl-orange and as a dibasic acid towards 
pkenolphthalein; it is readily oxidisable to phthalic acid, and 
when heated with acetic anhydride yields phthalonic anhydride, 
which reacts with a cold aqueous solution of ammonia, forming 
a substance, C 9 H 7 0 4 N. A mixture of phthalonic acid, potassium 
hydroxide, and potassium cyanide in aqueous solution, when gradu¬ 
ally saturated with carbon dioxide, gives the colourless amide, 

CO<^£|^^CH*CO.*NH 2 , of phthalidecarboxylic acid. With 

sodium hydrogen sulphite in aqueous solution at 80°, sodium 
phthalonate yields a sodium salt, CgH 7 0 6 SNa,H 2 0, which is con¬ 
verted by aqueous .ammonia into a substance, CgHyO^N, probably 
identical. with aminophthalide. The constitution of the sodium 

salt is probably C e H 1 < T^^ Q.2H g Q; in its formation a 

small quantity of a yellow sub stance, m. p. 232°, was obtained. 

Details are given of a convenient bath to work at any constant 
temperature up to 400°, the contents of the bath consisting of 
potassium thiocyanate and water. 

For experimental details the original should be consulted. 

D. F. T. 

VOL. CXXL i. 
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The Hydroaromatic Ketones obtained from Phenols 
and Chloroform, and their Transformations. 3L von 
Acwees (Ber m> 1918, 49, 2389—2410. Compare A., 1907, i, 399; 
1908, i, 550, etc.). It lias already been shown that when 1-methyl- 
1-dichloromethyl-A 2 '• 5 -£ycZohexadien-4-one is treated with mag¬ 
nesium methyl or ethyl haloids, it is converted into carbinols of 
the formula I, which change on heating into benzenoid com¬ 
pounds of the formula II. 

GHC] 2 -OMe<^:^>C(OH)-CH 2 R 0 6 H 4 Me-CHR-CH01 2 . 

(I-) (II-) 

The reaction with other Grignard agents has now been investi¬ 
gated in order to see whether carbinols are always formed or 
whether, as in the case of the o-ketones, the radicle is introduced 
into the meta-position, thus: 

CH ^CH—C0' >0M6 ' CH01 2 gives 

R-CH 2 'CH<°|h55>CM8-CHCl 2 . 

It is found that the propyl, isopropyl, and benzyl compounds give 
carbinols in the normal way, but. that in the case of the isopropyl 
derivative a small amount of an unsaturated ketone is also formed, 
according to the alternative scheme. Even the carbinoi obtained 
in this case has peculiar properties, for the dichloroalkylbenzene 
which it yields on heating is a mixture of the expected one with 
another, in which the dichloromethyl group seems to be united 
directly to the ring. 

1-Methyl-l-dichloromethyl-A 2:5 -cyc?ohexadien-4-one, from p-cresol, 
forms an oxime , in leaflets, m. p. 65—66°. When treated with 
double the theoretical quantity of magnesium propyl bromide or 
iodide, it is transformed into l-methylA^ichloromethylA~Ti-propyl- 

s-cjdohexadien-l-ol, CHCI 2 -CMe<^^oH' >CPr ' OH ’ %vllicil 

crystallises in white prisms, m. p. 79°, and changes on heating at 
145° into aa-di chi o ro-j8-p4 olylbu tan e, b. p. 134°/15 mm., 
Df 8 1-1117, % 1*52404, %> 1*52827, 1*53900, n y 1*54787 (all 

at 19*8°), and on boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
into 0-c Ido rodL-m e t hyl-a-e t kyls tyrene, C 6 H 4 Me*CEtICHCl, b. p. 
117 — 118°/15 mm., D?*®.. 1:0362, n a 1*53639, n D 1*54177, 1*55548, 

n y 1*56777 (at 19*85°). The styrene yields p-tolyl ethyl ketone on. 
oxidation; b. p. 113°/14 mm., Df-*0*9883, n a 1*52170, 1*52692, 

% 1*54041, n f 1*55267_ (at 21*7°). 

4r*Benzyl-l -m e t hyl-1 -dieh loro m e ihyl-b? : 5 -cy cl ohe xadienA-ol, pre¬ 

pared in the same way from magnesium benzyl chloride, forms 
■white needles, m. p. 94°, and yields aa^ichloro-$-phenyl~&~p4olyl~ 
etharie, flat prisms, m. p. 94- — 95°, a-phenyl-a-p-tolylethan e, b. p. 
154 — 155*8°/14 mm., on reduction with sodium and alcohol, and 
’B-cMoro-a-pkenyf^methylstyrenet m. p. 79— 80°. 

The crude product obtained by the action of magnesium isopropyl 
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bromide decomposes on being heated gradually to 160°, and then, 
on distillation, a large fraction, b. p. 141—143°/13 mm., and a 
smaller one, b. p. 160—180°/13 mm., may be obtained. The 
former is a mixture of dichlorides, on© of which yields p-tert.- 
butyltoluene on reduction with sodium and moist ether (b. p. 190°, 
Df 25 0-8667, n a 1*49118, n D 1*49465, % 1*50513, n y 1*51400, at 
13*25°), whilst the other gives an aldehyde , probably 2- or 3- 
niethyl“4-h‘opropylbenzaldehyde, when the crude mixture is dis¬ 
solved in cold concentrated sulphuric acid. The aldehyde is a 
fragrant oil, b. p. 122—123°/14 mm., Dp 4 0*9813, n a 1*53093, 
n D 1*53628, 1*55187, n y 1*56607, at 17*4°, undergoes oxidation 

to an acid, m. p. 91—92°, on exposure to the air, and forms a 
semicarbazone , in pearly leaflets, m. p. 206—209°. 

It was anticipated that the dichloride would yield a-p-tolyl-a- 
methylpropaldehyde. This has been synthesised for comparison. 
p-Tolualdehyde is converted into p-metliylmandelic acid, the 
methyl ester, m. p. 48—50°, is treated with magnesium methyl 
iodide, and so transformed into a-p-tolyl-$-methylpropan-a$-diQl, 
b. p. 168°/14 mm., m. p. 56*5—57*5°, and this is distilled with 
dilute sulphuric acid, a-p -Tolyl-a-methylpropaldehyde passes over 
as a pleasant smelling oil, b. p. 128—129°/24 mm., D] 7 ' 4 0*9706, 
n a 1*50815, n ^ 1*51204, n$ 1*52340, ii y 1*53297, at 17*4°, which 
forms a semicarbazone , in. p. 172°, and an oxime m. p. 73—74°. 

The above fraction * consists of l-methyl-l-dichloromethyl-2-i$a- 
propyl-h 5 -cyclohexe?v-4:-one. It crystallises in stout prisms, m. p. 
84°, forms a semicarbazone , m. p. 191—196°, a p -nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone , m. p. 185°, two isomeric oximes, stout prisms, m. p. 
120—121°, and flat needles, m. p. 139—141°, a dibromide, xn. p. 
139—141°, and a benzylidene compound, silky needles, m. p. 173°. 

J. C. W. 

FT Action of Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide on Ketones. III. 
Action of Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide on Halogeno- 
amino-benzophenomes and -benzhydrols. P. J. Montague 
(Ber., 1916, 49, 2243—2262. . Compare A., 1908, i, 988; 1913, 
i, 55).—-The author continues his study of the influence of substitu¬ 
ents on the reduction of benzophenones to benzhydrols by alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide and on the replaceability of halogen atoms 
in benzophenones. In the case of the bromobenzophenones, two 
reactions proceed simultaneously, but the speed of the one may be 
overwhelmingly greater than that of the other, according to the 
position of the halogen atom. Either bromine is eliminated and 
then the benzophenone is reduced to benzhydrol or the bromo- 
benzophenone is reduced to bromobenzhydrol and nothing further 
takes place. Amino-groups have been shown to be a great hindrance 
to the reduction, and compounds containing both these and halo¬ 
gens have now been examined in order to find whether halogen 
atoms can counteract the effect of the amino-groups or amino- 
groups can prevent the elimination of halogen. Two halogen atoms 
in the para-positions will neutralise the influence of two- amino- 
groups in the meta-positions. 
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The author believes that the time is now ripe for an exact quan¬ 
titative re-examination of the whole problem. 

2 >Mtrobenzyl chloride condenses with chlorobenzene to form 
2( ?)-chloro4 / -nitrodiplienylmethane, m. p. 65°, b, p. 234°/17 mm., 
and d-chloro^-nitrodiphenylmethane, m. p. 104*5°, b. p. 247°/ 
19 mm. (compare Boeseken, A., 1904, i, 384), and the latter yields 
4:-chloro-4i f ~nitrobeii8ophenone on oxidation with chromic acid. This 
crystallises in pal© yellow, triclinic-pinacoidal needles [a :b :c~ 
1*166:1:0*995; a = 125°58',- £ = 128°28 ; , 7 = 68°22'], m. p. 100*75°, 
b. p. 246°/12 mm., and may also be obtained from p-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride and chlorobenzene. The latter synthesis also gives rise to 
a small amount of 2( l)-cMoro4?-nitrobenzophenone 9 which may 
likewise be prepared by oxidising the corresponding diphenyl- 
methane derivative; it separates in large, lustrous, wine-yellow, 
rhombic-bipyramidal crystals {a: h : c =2*6857 :1: 1*7153], m. p. 
107*5°, b, p. 229°/10 mm., and may be reduced by means of stan¬ 
nous chloride to 2 (?) -chlorO'A^-aminobenzo-jjhenone, in stout, pale 
yellow, monoclinic-prismatic crystals [a:b : c=0'5141:1;0*4824; 
j3'=81°5 / ], in. p. 112°. Similarly, 4- chloroA f ~amimbenzophenone is 
readily obtained in pale crystals, m. p. 104*5°, b. p. 262°/14 mm. 
This does not suffer reduction on boiling with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and only a trace of halogen is eliminated. 

The bromo-compounds may. be obtained in the same way. 
2( 1 )-Bro?no-4 f ~niirobenzophenone has in. p. 109*5°, b. p. 239°/ 
10 mm., 4c~bromo-4J-nitrobentophenone has m. p. 125°, b. p. 264°/ 
16 mm., 4- brom o-4 ; -aminobenzophenone has m. p. 196*5°, b. p. 
279°/15 mm., and when boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
only suffers the loss of a trace of .bromine. 

3: S'-Diaminobenzophenone, m. p. 150—160°, b. p. 285°/11 mm., 
is partly reduced to the benzhydrol after boiling with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide for two days. 4-Bromo-3: S'-diaminobenzo- 
pbenone (following abstract) suffers loss of a considerable amount 
of bromine, but is mainly converted into 4z-hromo-3 :3 f ~diamihohem - 
hydro!, m. p. 110*5°, which is quite stable towards the alkali. 
4 :4 / -Diehloro-3 :3'-diaminobenzophenone (A., 1915, i, 821) is almost 
completely reduced to 4: ^-dichloro-3 : 3 f -diaminobenzhi/droI, m. p. 
118*5°, whilst the dibromo-compound loses a fair amount of bromine 
and also yields 4 •A^dibromoS lo^iaminobenzhydrol, m. p. 126°. 

The in. p/s and b, p/s were determined with corrected thermo¬ 
meters. ~ J. C. W. 


■Nitration of 4-Bromo- and 4-Chloro-benzophenones. P. J. 
Montaone (Ber., 1916, 49, 2262—2276).—When 4-bromo- and 
4-chloro-benzophenones are treated with pure nitric acid in the 
cold, they each give three dinitro-compounds. The purpose of the 
present communication is to show /.that the main product is the 
4-halogeno-3: B^dinitrobenzophenone, that the chief by-product is 
the 4-halo£^no-3:2 Aliiiitro-eoxnpoiind, and that the substance 
which is produced in the smallest amount is the 4~halogeno-3:4'- 
dinitro-compoand. The arguments also serve to demonstrate the 
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positions of the substituents in d-halcgenodF-, 3 ; -, and 4^-nitrobenzo- 
phenones. 

When o-nitrobenzyl chloride is condensed with bromobenzene 
and the diphenylmethane derivative is oxidised with chromic acid, 
4-5 ro m 0 - 2-111 irobenzophenone is produced, in crystals, m. p. 158°* 
b. p. 248°/11 mm. This yields 4 -bromo-3i2 ! -dinitrobenzophenone % 
m. p. 150°, when treated with pure nitric acid, and this is also 
formed as a by-product when 4-bronio-3-nitrobenzopheiione is 
nitrated. 'm-Mtrobenzoyl chloride condenses with bromobenzene 
to form A-bromo-Z ! -nitrobenzophenone^ m. p. 109*5°, b. p. 254°/ 
11 mm., mixed with a little 2( Vpbromo-Z--nitrobenzophenone 9 m. p. 
81 *5°, and when this 4-bromo~3 / -nitro-compound is nitrated it yields 
A~bromo~3 : Z f ~dinitrobenzopkenone y m. p. 178°. On reduction with 
stannous chloride, this gives 4~hro??io-Z : 3 ‘-d ? aminobenzophenone t 
m. p. 98—99°, which may be further reduced by sodium amalgam 
to 3 : S^diaminobenzhydrol. 4-Bromo-4 / -nitrobenzophenone (preced¬ 
ing abstract) yields A~h?'omo-Z:4J-dvmtrobenzophenone on nitra¬ 
tion, in very long, slender, pale yellow, rhombic-bipyraiiiida! needles 
[a : b : c = 1*6350 :1 : 1*288], m. p. 134*5°, and this may also be re* 
duced to A-bromo-Z lA^diaminobenzophejione, m. p. 164°. 

4rChloro-2 f -?iitrobenzopheiione, m. p. 151*5°, b. p. 236°/II mm., 
from o-nitrobenzyl chloride and chlorobenzene, yields A-chloro-Z :2 ,7 ~ 
dinitrobenzophenone, m. p. 123*5°, on nitration. A-Ohloro-Z?- 
nitrobenzophenone , m. p. 95*5°, b. p. 247°/13 mm., from wi-nitro- 
benzoyl chloride and chlorobenzene, gives A-cMoi % o-Z : Z f -din,itro- 
henmpJienone, m. p. 166°. (A trace of 2(V)-chIoro-Z J -nitrobemG~ 
phenone, m. p* 71*5°, is formed during the last Friedel-Crafts syn¬ 
thesis.) d-Chloro^hiitrobenzophenoiie (preceding abstract) yields 
A-chloro-Z lAt-dmitrobenzophenone, m. p. 137°, and this may be 
reduced to A-chIoro-Z:i r -dmminobenzo phenone, m. p. 164*5° 
3:4 t-Diajninobenzhi/drol, m. p. 123*75°, is formed when either 
3:4 / ~diammobenzophenone> itself or its 4-bromo- or 4-chloro-deriv- 
ative is treated with sodium amalgam. 

The isolation of the above dinitrobenz-ophenones from the mix¬ 
tures obtained by nitrating 4-chloro- and 4-bromo-benzophenones is 
described. 

4 - Bromo - 3 - nitrobenzoplienone, from 4 - bromo-3-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride and benzene, crystallises in transparent, pale yellow, flat- 
needles or rhombic-bipyramidal prisms \a : b : e=1*545.3 :1: 0*3847], 
m. p. 113*25°, b, p. 25X°/16 mm., and yields 4-bromo-3:2 ; ~dixiitro~ 
benzophenone on nitration, 4-Chloro-3-nitrobenzophenone (Maron 
and Fox, A,, 1915, i, 265) forms pale yellow, rhombic-bip vr am id al 
crystals frt :6:c = 0*9363 :1:0*5740], m. p. 105*5°, b. p. 235°/13 mm., 
and yields 4-chloro-3:2 / -dimtrobenzophenone on nitration. ■ 

J. c. w. 

5- and 7-Hydroxyhydrindones . K. von Auwers and E 
Hiuliger (Ber. } 1916, 49, 2410—-2413),— Phenyl a-bromopro pian¬ 
ette is, readily obtained by boiling phenol with a-bromopropiony 1 
-.chloride, as a colourless oil, b. p. 135°/17 mm. When this is 
heated in small portions at a time with aluminium chloride at 
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140—ISO 0 , it gives good yields of 7-hydroxy-a-hydrindone , wliicli is 
volatile in steam, and the para-compound, b-hydroxy-a-hydrmdone, 
0 H 

OH*C 6 H 3 <Cqq £>CH 2 , which crystallises in glistening prisms, m. p. 

183°, and forms a semicctrbazone, m. p. 223°. The ortho-compound 
was recently described by ELnake and Salkowski as a product of 
the dehydration of jS-m-hydroxyphenylpropionic acid, but they did 
not decide the position of the hydroxyl group (A., 1916, i, 820). 

When attempts are made to treat large quantities of the above 
ester in this way, 1-methylcoumaranone is obtained in varying 
amounts, but this can be removed by a preliminary steam distilla¬ 
tion frjom a strongly alkaline solution. J. C. W. 

Maphthasultam. II. Naphthasultamquinone and its 
Derivatives, and XetocMorides of TetrahydronapMiia- 
sultam. Th. Zincke and Grete Schurmann (Annalen, 1916, 412, 
78—111. Compare A., 1916, i, 426).—The analogy between 
1; 8-naphtliasulfcam and a-naphthol in their behaviour with chlorine 
(loc. cit.) also extends to the quinones and their derivatives and to 
the ketochlorides and phenazines. 

SO 

i-Amino-l : 8-7iapJit7i-amltam, NH 2 *C 10 H 5 <^^ 5 yellow needles, is 

obtained by reducing sodium 1:8-naphthasultam-4-azobenzene- 
' sulpliGiiate, prepared in the usual way from naphthasultam and 
diazotised sulphanilic acid in alkaline solution, with dilute stannous 
chloride solution and treating the resulting hydrochloride , faintly 
yellow needles or leaflets with 1H 2 0, with aqueous sodium acetate. 
It forms a diacetyl derivative, colourless crystals, m. p. above 260°' 
(which is easily hydrolysed to a monoacetyl derivative., colourless 
needles, m. p. 276°), and a sulphate , colourless crystals, which is 
oxidised by A-dichr ornate in the cold to 1: 8-naph t ha suit amA- 
SO* 

quinone s 2 , honey-yellow or slightly brown plates and 

leaflets. The quinine is odourless and has m, p. 195° (decomp.; 
blackening at 150°), and in general resembles a-naphthaquinone in 
its behaviour. It is reduced in alcoholic solution by stannous 
chloride to 4 -hydroxy-1 : 8-naph t kasu l tarn, C )c ,H 7 O g NS, slightly 
yellow. needles, blackening above 120° (diacetyl derivative, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 199°), and reacts with aniline in the same 
. solvent to form Z-anilino- 1: 8-naph thus idta m-i-qui n o n e } 

red needles, m. p. 257—260° (deeomp.). The latter is converted, 
by heating with aqueous Nf 4-sodium hydroxide and acidifying, 
into 3 -hydroxynaphthasultainq-uinone, O 20 H 5 O 4 NS, yellow or faintly 
brown needles, m. p. about 230°* with previous sintering, which 
forms a sodium salt, red leaflets, does not yield an acetyl derivative, 
and is converted by , aniline in' warm alcoholic , solution . into the 
aniline salt, orange-red needles, in hot glacial acetic acid, into the 
original aniline-compound. The hydroxynaphthasultamquinone is 
reduced by hot aqueous stannous chloride to 3: i-dihydroxy-1 :8- 
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naphihasuUam , C 10 H 7 O 4 NS, faintly yellow needles, m. p. about 
230°, with, previous "blackening (triacetyl derivative, colourless leaf¬ 
lets, in. p. 222°), and reacts with o-phenylenediaroine in hot alcohol 

to form l :8-?iapkthasiiHam-3 :4^phenazine, C 6 H 4 <^7 >o 10 h 4 <i 2 , 

JN JuL 


dark red needles, m. p. above 260° (decomp.), which is amphoteric; 
the sodium salt and the hydrochloride 9 brownish-yellow needles, 
have been prepared, and the acetyl derivative forms faintly yellow 
needles, m. p. about 270°. 

2-Ghloro-l : 8-naphthasultam - 4 - quinone , C ]0 H 4 O s NC 1S, yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 217—218°, prepared by oxidising 2 :4-dicliloro-l : 8- 
naplithasultam (loc. cit.) with hot nitric acid, D 1*32, is reduced to 

2- ckloro-4:-hydro%y-l :8-napkthasidtam, faintly yellow needles, m.p. 
about 250° (decomp.; blackening at 230°) (acetyl derivative, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 186°), by stannous chloride and hot glacial acetic 
acid, and reacts with aniline in the same solvent to form 2-chloro- 

3- anilin on aphtha suit am quinone (loc. cit.). 

2 :3 :4-Trichloro-l: S-naphtliasultam (loc. cit.) suspended in 
glacial acetic acid is oxidised by nitric acid, D 1*4, on the water- 
bath to 2 : 3-dichloro-l :8-naphthasultam-&-qtiinone, C 10 H s O 3 NC1 2 S, 
yellow needles, m. p. 216—217°, which is also easily obtained from 

4- aminonaphthasultam in the manner described below. The 
dichloroquinone, which shows a great similarity in behaviour to 
2:3- dichloro-a-naphthaquinone, yields 2-cliloro-3-aiiilinonaphtlia- 
sultamquinone by treatment with aniline in glacial acetic acid, is 
reduced by stannous chloride t|o 2 : 3-dicMoro-A.diyclroxy-l : 8 -?iapk- 
ihasultam , C 10 H 5 O 3 NCl 2 S, almost colourless needles, in. p. about 
254°, after darkening at 220° (sodium salt, yellow crystals; 
diacetyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. 205—206°), yields 
2-chloro-l : &-naphthasultam~3 : i-phenazine, C 16 H 8 0 2 1T 3 C1S, reddish- 
brown needles with a bronze lustre, decomp, above 290°, by treat¬ 
ment with o-plienylenediamine in boiling alcohol, and is converted 
by 2i\ r -sodium hydroxide into 2-cld or o~3-hydro xy -1 : 8-naph t ha~ 
sidtamA-quinone , C 10 H 4 O 4 NClS, yellow needles or prisms, which 
exhibits the curious property of dissolving in w T ater or alcohol with 
a deep red colour, being reprecipitated unchanged by hydrochloric 
or nitric acid. The last-named compound is also converted into 
the preceding plienazine by o-phenylenediamine, and is reduced by 
stannous chloride solution and boiling glacial acetic acid to 
2-chJoro-3 -A-dihydroxyA :8^naphthctsultam, O 10 H fi O 4 NClS, ‘faintly 
yellow needles, m. p. about 256° with previous blackening, which 
forms' a diacetyl derivative, colourless needles, m. p. about .285° 
(decomp,). 

2:2:3 : 3-Te track! oro-1:8-naph thastdiamA-quin on e, 

o:o 10 H s a 4 <|° 2 , 


m. p, 175°, colourless leaflets or plates containing IBhO, can 
prepared from naplithasultamqiiinone or 2:3-dichloronapiitha- 
sultamquinone by moderated chlorination, but is best obtained by 
saturating with chlorine a suspension of 4-ammonaphthasultam 
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hydrochloride in glacial acetic and concentrated hydrochloric acids. 
It liberates iodine from acidified potassium • iodide, yields 2 :3-di- 
cMoro-4-hydroxy-1:8-naphthasultam by reduction, and is decom¬ 
posed by alkali, extensively in warm aqueous solution, but in cold 
aqueous alcoholic solution yielding an acid , slender needles, which 

SO •FT 

probably lias the formula C0 2 H*0 fi H 3 <^ 2 U 

2 : 2 - Bichloro ~ 3- heto-1 : 8-naphthasidtaniArquinone (annexed 

formula), m. p. 195—196° (decomp.), almost colour- 
0 2 S—IT less needles or faintly yellow plates with 2H 2 0, 

A is obtained by chlorinating 2-chloro-3-hydroxy-l : 3- 

\ r ;C1 2 naphthasultam-4-quinone in chloroform or glacial 
\ /V acetic acid. It yields chlorohydroxynaphthasul- 

q tamquinone or chlorodihydroxynaphthasultam by 

reduction, is decomposed by boiling water or 
alkalis, and reacts with o-phenylenediamine in cold glacial acetic 
acid to form the 3 :4 -phenazine, C 16 H 7 0 2 N 3 CL>S, faintly red needles, 
m p. 265—266° (decomp.). The formation of this azine not only 
shows the presence of two ortho kefo-groups, but is evidence of the 
constitution of 2-clil or o-3-hydroxy-l: 8-naphthasultamquinone, and 
furnishes a further proof of the constitution of 3-hydroxynaphtha- 
stritamquinone and the corresponding anilmo-derivative. The azine 
is converted by stannous chloride and glacial acetic acid into 
2-ehloronaphthasultam-3:4-phenazine, a suspension of which in 
glacial acetic acid is. oxidised by warming carefully with nitric acid, 
X) 1*4, to 2 -k e fodihydronaphihasu 11a m-3 : i-phenazin c, 

N" RO 

c 6 H 4 < N >o 10 H s o<p 4 , 


yellowish-red leaflets or needles, in. p. above 280° (decomp.). This 
substance is reduced by stannous chloride and hot glacial acetic 
acid to 2-kydroxy-l : $-naplitJmxultam-S:4=-pkenazine, C 16 H f ,0 3 N 3 S, 
dirty green plates, in. p. above' 270° (decomp.), which forms a 
dieted vl derivative, yellow needles, m. p. about 245—246°, with 
previous sintering. , C. S. 


Preparation of Bromo-a-hydroxyanthraqumones. Farb- 
webee vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (D.R.-P., 293694; from 
J. Soc. Ohem . Ind.> 1916, 35, 1149).—Bromo-derivatives of a-hydr- 
oxyanthraquinones, difficult to prepare in other ways, can be 
obtained by the action of bromine' in presence of substances cap¬ 
able of combining with hydrogen' bromide. Thus, cs-hydroxy- 
anfchraqtiinone yields 4-bromo-a-hydroxyantliraquinone, m. p. 
197—198°, anthrarufin gives 4:8-dibromo-l: 5-dihydroxyanthra- 
quinone, and chrysazin yields 2:4:5; 7-ietrabromo-l : 8-dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone. . H. W. 

Preparation of Transformation Products of co-Dibromo- 
2-j>toluoylbenzoic Acid, for example, Anthraquinone-2- 
aldehyde. Ohemiscke ^ Fabrik. Griesheim Elektron (D.B.-P. 
293981; from J. Soc. Ohem . lnd.> 1916, 35, 1149).—Anthra- 
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quinone- 2 -aldeliyde is obtained by heating ©-dibromo- 2 -j>toluoyl- 
benzoic acid at a high temperature, or 4-aldehydobenzophenone- 
2 7 -carboxyiic acid may be first formed by heating with sulphuric 
acid at a relatively low temperature and the action then com¬ 
pleted at a higher temperature. Hydrolysing agents other than 
sulphuric acid, such as a dilute alkali solution, may be used for the 
first stage of the process, and any suitable dehydrating agent for 
the second stage. H. W. 

Preparation of Dianthraquinonylene Dioxides. Farb- 
wee.ee vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Beuning (D.R.-P., 293660; 
from J. Soc. Chem . Ind,, 1916, 35, 1151).—o-Nitrohydroxyanthra- 
quinones are heated with alkaline condensing agents at a high 
temperature. The products, which are formed by the union of 
two molecules of the anthraqmnone derivative with elimination of 
two molecules of nitrous acid, are either vat dyes or may be used 
in the manufacture of dyes. H. W. 

The Chemistry of the Saponins, A. W, tax dee Haar 
(. Biochem . Zeitsch ., 1916, 70, 335—349).—The author gives a 
summary of his investigations (without experimental details) on 
the chemistry of the saponins of Polyscia , the crystalline a-hederin 
of ivy, and of saponaria- and aralea-saponins, and of senegin and 
digit on in. The polyscia-saponin gives on hydrolysis with 5% 
sulphuric acid about 33% arabinose, 37*6% dextrose, and 35% 
sapogenin. The latter forms rhombic crystals, m. p. 324°, con¬ 
tains a lactone group, but no carboxyl, hydroxyl, or methoxy 1 
group. It has the formula C 2 G H 44 0 4 . 

A method is indicated (without details) for the preparation of 
a-liederin, m. p. 256—257°, the crystalline saponin of ivy, which 
is insoluble in water. This substance, C 42 H 6 C O n , undergoes hydro¬ 
lysis into the sapogenin (a-hydragenin) and arabinose and 
rhamnose, according to the equation C^HggOn ■+■ 3H 2 0 — C 3 JH 50 O 4 -r 
C 5 H 10 O 5 + C g H 12 0 5 . a-Hydragenin is crystalline, m. p. 325—326°, 
and contains a lactone and two hydroxyl groups. The same sapo¬ 
genin is obtained from other saponins from ivy, which do not, how¬ 
ever, yield the same sugars with a-hydragenin on hydrolysis. Many 
of the sapogenins yield on distillation with zinc dust in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen terpene hydrocarbons, to which the colour 
reaction' of saponins with sulphuric acid is due. S. B. S. 

Molecular Weight of Aloin and its Products of Oxidation. 
E. Seel and C. Kelber (Ben, 1916, 49,' 2364—2368).—The 
following mean values for ' the ; ' molecular weight of aloin are 
recorded: eryoscopic method: phenol, 197; ebullioscopic method: 
acetone, 408;, ethyl alcohol, 440; ethyl acetate or acetic acid, 210 
increment at' all. These values support Legers view, that aloin 
has the formula C 21 H 20 O & or C 2 f} H 38 0 9 rather than C 16 H 1 S 0 7 , which 
was previously assumed to be correct. Leger obtained an anthra- 
qiiinone derivative and a sugar on hydrolysis (A., 1910, i, 463), 
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and Seel also obtained a methyltetrahydroxyanthraqiiinone by 
oxidising aloin (A., 1901, i, 92). This gives the expected incre¬ 
ment with boiling ethylene dibromide, and the tetra-acetate causes 
the expected depression in the freezing point of benzene. 

J. C. W. 

Anthocyanins. XL The Anthocyanin of Red-flowering 
¥arieties of Salvia* R. Willstatter and E. K. Bolton (. Annalen, 
1916, 412, 113—136).—As the investigation of the colouring 
matters of flowers extends, it becomes more and more evident that 
only a small number of sugar-free colouring matters occur in the 
anthocyanins, the almost infinite diversity of colour of flowers 
being due partly to the more or less extensive methylation of, 
chiefly to the nature, number, and method of union of the sugar 
molecules combined with, pelargonidin, cyanidin, and delphinidin 
(compare A., 1915, i, 282). 

The scarlet-red flowers of Salma coccinea and S. splendens con¬ 
tain an anthocyanin, called salvianin , which is a glucoside of 
pelargonidin, but differs in properties and behaviour from any of 
the known pelargonidin derivatives.' The flowers are digested 
with ten times the weight of glacial acetic acid, and, after several 
days, the filtered extract is treated with ether, whereby a crude 
acetate is obtained, after drying, as a purplish-red powder. This 
is dissolved in O'05% hydrochloric acid and treated with a saturated 
solution of picric acid. The crude pierate thus obtained, in 
amorphous,, brownish-red flocks, is converted by methyl-alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride and ether into salvianin chloride, a scarlet-red 
powder. All attempts to prepare the chloride directly yielded 
only oily products. By shaking the crude anthocyanin, dissolved 
in about 3*5% hydrochloric acid, with a large quantity of amyl 
alcohol, the organic solvent removes a small amount of the antho- 
cyaiiin, and from this salvianin pierate has been obtained in very 
slender, brownish-red, metallic needles. The bulk of the antho¬ 
cyanin is removed from the acid mother liquor by propyl alcohol, 
but the pierate prepared therefrom is amorphous. 

Salvianin has' a complex composition and is not a simple di- 
glucoside, sine© it yields by hydrolysis with boiling 20% hydro¬ 
chloric acid not only pelargonidin and 2 mols. of dextrose, but 
also malonic acid in considerablequantity. 

. By keeping its solution in 6% hydrochloric acid over concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid (renewed from time to time) in a desic¬ 
cator for weeks or months, salvianin is slowly changed into a 
normal diglucoside, salvinin t and a compound, salvin , intermediate 
between ' this and salvianin. Salvinin forms a chloride , 
PwH w O I 6 C!, P* 168° (decomp.), needles with 5H 3 0, and is 

isomeric with and very similar to pelargonin, but differs from it 
in several -ways, particularly in the much stronger fluorescence of 
the alcoholic solution, of its chloride. By, hydrolysis with boiling 
10 —20% hydrochloric '■ acid, salvinin yields pelargonidin and 
dextrose (2 mols.), but the solution obtained; after, the hydrolysis 
has proceeded for ten to twenty seconds indicates, by its colour 
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and its partition with amyl alcohol, the presence of an inter¬ 
mediate, monoglucosidie product of hydrolysis. The isolation of 
salvianin in quantity from the flowers is attended with not incon¬ 
siderable difficulties, and therefore the investigation of the pre¬ 
ceding monoglucoside has not yet been attempted. However, 
pelargonin behaves in a similar manner, and by hydrolysis with 
boiling 20% hydrochloric acid for twenty to forty seconds yields 
a monoglucoside, pelargonenin (which does not appear to be 
identical with that from saivinin), the chloride of which, 
C 2 iH 2 iOi 0 C1, forms scarlet-red needles with 2H 2 0, and is much 
more intensely fluorescent in alcoholic solution than is pelargonin 
chloride. 

Salvin has not yet been fully investigated, but it appears to be 
different from salvianin. Its chloride , C 2 7H270 13 C1 (1), forms dark 
red prisms (from which only an oily picrate could be obtained); 
it is less fluorescent, and its solutions in alkalis are less blue than 
those of salvianin. The analytical data indicate that salvin is 
(that is, a pelargonin — 2H S G), and from this it would 
appear that tw r o molecules, not of dextrose, but of a derivative, 
C 6 H 10 O 5 , thereof, are present in the compound. Salvin exhibits 
a peculiarity in its partition between dilute hydrochloric acid and 
amyl alcohol; whilst solutions of all the diglucosides as yet 
examined (except rhamnoglucosides, -which approximate to the 
monoglucosides in their behaviour) yield only a few units per cent, 
of their colouring matter to amyl alcohol, solutions of salvin yield 
more than 50% (salvianin yields almost exactly 50%). d S. 

Anthocyanins. XII, Anthocyanin of the Winter Aster 
(Chrysanthemum). E. Willstatter and E. K. Bolton (Aimalen, 
1916, 412, 136—148).—A large number of scarlet-red, red, and 
dark red varieties of Chrysanthemum indicum, L,, are found to 
contain the same cyanidin monoglucoside, which is called chrys- 
anthemin, mixed in many cases with carotin and xanthophyll; in 
particular, the dried florets of the dark red Ruby King contain 
about 7% of chrysanthemum The florets are digested for three 
days with glacial acetic acid (15 parts), and the chrysanthemum 
is precipitated by ether as the acetate, a dark violet-red powder. 
A solution of this in 0*5% hydrochloric acid is shaken twice with 
amyl alcohol and treated with a cold saturated solution of picric 
acid; the resulting impure picrate is converted by 10% methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride and ether into the impure chloride,' a 
brownish-red, amorphous powder, and the latter is obtained in the 
pure, crystalline state by repeated separation from aqueous 
alcoholic' hydrochloric acid. An alternative method of purifica¬ 
tion, based on the characteristic partition of a monoglucoside 
between dilute mineral acid and amyl alcohol, showed that the, 
crude acetate obtained above contained some cyanidin and a 
diglucoside which is very nearly related to, if it is not identical 
with, cyanin. 

Chrysanthemin chloride, C 21 H 23 O n Cl, crystallises in clusters of 
acute-angled rhombic leaflets which exhibit a magnificent metallic 

•c* :2 
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lustre, and are greyish-violet by transmitted light; the powder is 
Bordeaux-red. Tile substance begins to decompose at 205° and 
blackens without melting. It yields cyanidin chloride and dextrose 
(1 mol.) by hydrolysis with boiling hydrochloric acid. The 
ficrate forms thin, red prisms, m. p. 165° (decomp.), sintering 
at 155°. 

Chrysanthemin resembles the isomeric galactoside idaein in its 
reactions. It is also very similar to asterin (following abstract). 
Both these cyanidin monoglucosides exhibit the same intense 
ferric chloride reaction as cyanin, but differ from it in giving a 
violet instead of a cornflower-blue coloration with aqueous sodium 
carbonate. 

The extraordinary dissemination of cyanidin among the antho- 
cyanins, very frequently in the form of diglucosides, less fre¬ 
quently, but still not uncommonly, in the form of monoglucosides, 
becomes increasingly evident. Cyanin or a very similar cyanidin 
glucoside has often been isolated from scarlet flowers in which the 
presence of pelargonidin glucosides would have been expected. 
Zinnia elegans (Jacq.), Gaillardia bicolor (Hook), Selenium 
autumnale, L., Gladiolus (the scarlet varieties of which contain 
a pelargonidin glucoside), Tulipa Gesneriana , L., Tropaeolum 
majus, L., Eihes rub rum, L., the raspberry, and the berry of 
the mountain ash contain cyanidin glucosides in larger or smaller 
quantities, together with carotin, xanthophyll, and other pigments. 

C. S. 

Anthocyanins. XIII. Two Anthocyanins of the Summer 
Aster. R. W illstatter and Oh. L. Burdick (Annalen, 1916, 
4 1 2, 149—164).—The dried florets of the purplish-red summer 
(china) aster (Callistephus Chinensis, Nees, syn. Aster Chinensis, L.) 
contain about 7*4% of a mixture of two monoglucosidic antho¬ 
cyanins; the one occurring in predominant quantity is, named 
asterin, the other callistephin. . 

The undried flowers were cut up and, owing to uncontrollable 
- • circumstances connected' with ■ the outbreak ■ of the war, were 
digested with glacial acetic, acid for a month, whereby a large part 
of .the colouring matter in the extract was spoilt and the purifica¬ 
tion was' rendered much ■ more difficult than would have been the 
case had the extraction been rapidly effected. Two methods of 
purification are described, one involving the use of propyl alcohol 
. and the formation of the picrates, the other utilising the lead salts. 
The latter, .which is .the better method, is as follows: The' syrupy, 
hygroscopic mass precipitated from the acetic acid extract by ether 
is dissolved in 0*01% hydrochloric acid and the filtered solution is 
treated with lead acetate. The blue precipitate of lead salts (of' 
the anthocyanins and of impurities) is at once extracted with 
glacial acetic acid, whereby a large portion of the impurities is 
undissolved, and the lead salts in the 'extract are precipitated by 
ether. The precipitate is shaken with propyl alcohol'and 25% 

, methyl-alcoholic hydrogen’.chloride,''and the filtered extract is 
treated with ether to precipitate the chlorides of the two antho- 
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cyanins. These are still too impure to yield crystalline picrates, 
and therefore the whole process of purification is repeated. The 
amorphous chlorides now obtained are dissolved in 0’5% methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride and the filtered solution is treated with 
7% hydrochloric acid and kept for five days, evaporation of methyl 
alcohol not being checked. The chloride which separates is sub¬ 
mitted twice to a repetition of the process, 0*25% methyl-alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride being used, and pure asterin chloride is thereby 
obtained. Callistephin chloride is obtained by treating the mother 
liquors with alcohol and ether, dissolving the precipitate in methyl 
alcohol, and adding about 10% hydrochloric acid. 

Asterin chloride, C 21 H 21 O n Cl, forms bronze-brown' or reddish- 
brown, metallic, stout prisms containing 11H 2 0. It gives the same 
violet coloration with sodium carbonate and the Same blue colora¬ 
tion with alcoholic ferric chloride as does chrysanthemin chloride 
(preceding abstract), but differs from this isomeric monoglucoside 
in being easily soluble in alcohol and in 0*5% hydrochloric acid. 
By hydrolysis with boiling 20% hydrochloric acid, asterin yields 
cyanidin and dextrose (1 mol.). 

Callistephin chloride, C 21 H 21 G 10 C1, forms a dark brownish-red, 
bronze mass of hair-like needles, which appear orange-yellow under 
the microscope. The crystals contain 2—24H 2 0. Although 
isomeric -with pelargonenin (Willstatter and Bolton, this voh, 
i, 43), callistephin differs from it in giving a reddish-violet solu¬ 
tion in alkalis, in forming a yellowish-red, non-flu orescent solution 
in alcohol, and particularly in being very easily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid even up to 7% concentration. Callistephin does not 
react with alcoholic ferric chloride, and it yields pelargonidin and 
dextrose (1 mol.) by hydrolysis. C. S. 

Anthocyanins. XIV. Colouring Matter of the Cherry 
and of the Sloe. B. Willstatter and Ernst H. Zollinger 
( Annalen , 1916, 412, 164—-178).—Cyanidin glucosides occur very 
extensively in fruits, in yellowish-red, red, brown, and dark blue 
berries. Allied to idaein of the cranberry (Willstatter and Madison, 
A., 1915, i, 282), keracyanin has been isolated from the cherry 
(Primus avium) and prunicyanin from the sloe (Primus spinosa). 
The plum (Prunus domestical) also contains a cyanidin glu coside, 
and the authors direct attention to the occurrence of a pure red 
colouring "matter in the bluish-black skins of such fruits, and state 
that some explanation must he found as to how cyanidin is able to 
impart such deep colours to ■ fruits. 

The extraction of anthocyanins from fruit skins is comparatively 
simple. The dark reddish-brown skins of the cherry are separated 
from the rest of the fruit, freed completely from pulp by-hydraulic 
pressure, and are extracted with' glacial acetic acid, without delay. 
The syrupy deposit obtained from the extract by the addition of 
ether is freed from a considerable quantity of colourless impurities' 
by 0*5% methyl-alcoholic hydrogen'chloride and ether, the solution 
is treated with an excess of lead acetate, the precipitated lead salts 
are extracted with glacial acetic acid, the extract (containing the. 
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colouring matters, colourless impurities not being dissolved when 
the amount of acetic acid is suitably selected) is again precipitated 
with lead acetate or with ether, and the precipitate is dissolved in 
methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride. The crude chloride precipi¬ 
tated from the last solution by ether is purified by fractional pre¬ 
cipitation of its solution in 0*1% methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
by ether. Keracyanin chloride , C 27 H S1 0 15 C1, forms red clusters of 
very slender needles containing 4H 2 0 (these appear yellow? under 
the microscope), or stout prisms containing 3H 2 0 (brownish-yellow 
under the microscope). It resembles cvanin in the colour of its 
solutions in mineral acids and alcohol, but differs in giving a 
reddish-violet coloration in aqueous sodium carbonate and in being 
more soluble in dilute acids, ethyl alcohol, and amyl alcohol. 

Keracyanin is a diglucoside, and by hydrolysis with boiling 20% 
hydrochloric acid for twm and a-lialf to three minutes yields 
cyanidin, dextrose, and rhamnose. 

Keracyanin and prunicyanin (see below) exhibit an important 
difference from other diglucosides in their partition between dilute 
minei al acid and amyl alcohol. Whilst cyanin and similar digluco¬ 
sides yield only 1— 2% of the anthocyanin to the organic solvent, 
keracyanin and prunicyanin resemble monoglucosides in yielding 
nearly 10%. 

The extraction of prunicyanin from the skins of sloes by glacial 
acetic acid, the precipitation of a red syrup by methyl-alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride and ether, and the several processes required for 
the further purification of the anthocyanin are described somewhat 
briefly. Prunicpanin chloride does not crystallise readily, and 
therefore has not been isolated free from ash. It dissolves very 
easily in dilute or concentrated hydrochloric acid, develops a bluish- 
violet coloration with aqueous sodium carbonate, and pure- blue 
with alcoholic ferric chloride, and yields cyanidin, rhamnose, and 
a hexose by hydrolysis. 

Prunicyanin is comparable in many respects with mecocyanin 
(Willstatter and Weil, following abstract). C. S. 

Anthocyanins. XY. Anthocyanin of the Pansy. R. 

Willstatter and Friedrich Josef Weil ( Amialen , 1918, 412, 
173—194).—'Glucosides of delphinidin mono- and di-methyl ethers 
occur ^ extensively in flowers and fruits, but a sugar-compound of 
delphinidin itself has hitherto .only been found in delphinin, the 
.anthocyanin . of the larkspur (Willstatter and Mieg, A., 1915, 
i, 284). ■ Since delphinin is' not merely a glucoside, but yields 
also phydroxvbertzoic acid by hydrolysis, the authors have invest!- 
gated a. number of blue and violet flowers with the object of 
finding a simple delphinidin glucoside corresponding with cyanin 
and pelargomm The majority of these contained methylated 
■delpli.midi.ns, but the flowers of the deep bluish-violet pansy (Viola 
tricolor) wem found to contain a glucoside of delphinidin itself, 
which is called violmiin . The dried flowers contain not less than 
33% of the anthocyanin, calculated as the air-dried chloride. 

The extract obtained by digesting the freshly gathered petals 
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with glacial acetic acid for fourteen days is treated with 10 % 
methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride and ether, the precipitate is 
collected, washed with ether, dissolved in acidified water, and the 
filtered solution is treated with 4% hydrochloric acid, whereby 
pure violanin chloride is obtained. A remarkably pure crude pro¬ 
duct is obtained by rapidly extracting the flowers with 2% methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride and treating the filtered extract with 
ether. Violanin chloride forms bluish-violet aggregates of crystals 
with a green, metallic lustre; by careful crystallisation, six-sided 
and tetrahedral plates can be obtained. Violanin resembles del- 
pliinin in the colour of its solutions, but differs therefrom in form¬ 
ing a colourless carbinol (i£-base) in dilute solution (Joe. cit.). It 
forms pure blue solutions in alkali hydroxide or carbonate solu¬ 
tions, in disoclium hydrogen phosphate solution, and with alcoholic 
ferric chloride or alum. By hydrolysis with boiling 20% hydro¬ 
chloric acid, violanin chloride yields delphinidin, rhamnose, and 
dextrose, but the latter two are not obtained in molecular quanti¬ 
ties. On this account the composition of violanin has not yet been 
definitely settled; it appears to be C 27 H 28 0 15 , that is, delphinidin 
rhamnoglucoside, (C 27 H 30 O 16 — 1H 2 0). 

Similarly to the other rhamnoglucosides, keraeyanin and pruni- 
cyanin (preceding abstract), violanin resembles a monoglucoside 
in its partition between dilute acid and amyl alcohol. Fractional 
extraction with amyl alcohol proved that violanin is not a mixture 
of two or more constituents. 

Violanin pier ate forms cherry-red, felted needles which appear 
blue under the microscope; when dried, it forms a copper-red mass 
with a metallic lustre. 

The identification of delphinidin and its purification are mad© 
somewhat difficult owing to its tendency to form hydrates of differ¬ 
ent appearance and widely varying solubility. Four of these, with 
1 , 14, 2 , and 4H 2 0 respectively, are described, and the conditions 
for their preparation given in detail. C. S. 

Anthocyanins. XVI, Colouring* Matter of the Grape 
and of the Bilberry, II. R. WillstXtter and Ernst H. 
Zollinger ( Knndlen , 1916, 412, 195—2X6. Compare A., 1915, 
i, 285).—The sugar present in myrtillin has been recognised as 
galactose (phenylmethylhydrazone, m. p. 188—189°). Myrtillidin 
yields phloroglucinol when it is heated' with 75% potassium hydr¬ 
oxide at 110° for a few minutes.' This fact, taken in conjunction 
with the intense ferric, chloride reaction of myrtillidin, shows that 
the anthocyanidin (which is a. delphinidin monometiiyl ether) 
must have its methoxyl group in position 3 or 3 ; . 

Grapes from different .sources are shown in the following way 
to contain, in addition to the monoglucoside oenin, more or, less 
of the sugar-free anthocyanidin, oenidin; it is very probable that 
a few units per cent, of a diglueoside are also present in some 
varieties of grapes. The grapes are pressed, and the skins, after 
being soaked in boiling water for a short time, are ground with 
sand and rapidly extracted with dilute aqueous hydrochloric acid. 
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The extract is shaken with amyl alcohol The alcoholic solution, 
even after repeated washing with dilute acid/ retains a small (in 
some cases a considerable) amount of colouring matter, which must 
therefore "he the anthocyanidin, This is the case with grapes from 
North Italy, and also with indigenous greenhouse grapes. 

The partition of anthocyanius between dilute mineral acid and 
amyl alcohol free from pyridine is of great analytical importance, 
not only for the preceding reason, the testing of the individuality 
of an anthocyanin, but also because it indicates whether an 
anthocyanin is a monoglueoside or a diglucoside. The acid must 
be sufficiently concentrated to prevent conversion of the coloured 
chloride mto'the colourless carbinol, and yet must be dilute enough 
to dissolve the chloride readily. The authors recommend G'5% 
hydrochloric acid. The solutions in this solvent must be very 
dilute on account of the limited solubility of the colouring matter 
in amyl alcohol. The intensity of the colour of the amyl-alcoholic 
solution is compared with that of a freshly prepared, standard 
solution of the anthocyanin chloride. Two successive extractions 
with amyl alcohol are made., and the fraction of the anthocyanin 
in the extracts (called the £k ' partition number ”) should he the 
same in both cases. By employing this method, the authors have 
prepared pure oenin chloride from Italian grapes. It forms dark 
prisms with a green metallic lustre/ containing 4H 2 0 (compare 
loc, cit >). ■ _ 

The effect of tannins on the colour reactions of certain antho- 
cyanins (cyanin, oenin, and myrtillin) is described. 

The anthocyanin in the. berries of the wild vine (Ampelopm 
quinque folia Michx.; Tit is lied era ce a Ehrh.) is present mainly in 
the skins, although not so completely as in the case of the culti¬ 
vated vine. The skins are pressed between filter-paper and ex¬ 
tracted with glacial acetic acid. The violet powder precipitated 
from the extract by ether is dissolved in methyl-alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride, and the crude chloride thrown out by ether is dissolved in 
0T% hydrochloric acid, and. powdered picric acid is added to the 
solution. The picrate of the .anthocyanin, which is called ampelop¬ 
sin, is obtained in crimson red, felted needles. The picrate is con¬ 
verted by 3—4% methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride and ether into 
the nearly pure, amorphous chloride, which is obtained crystalline 
by further purification, by aqueous-alcoholic hydrochloric acid, 
Ampelopsin- chloride , C S2 ECb 3 0 1 oCl, crystallises in dark brownish- 
green, glistening prisms resembling those of oenin chloride, and 
yields dextrose (I mol.) and ampeiopsidin by hydrolysis with boil¬ 
ing 20% hydrochloric acid. 

The skins of the berries of Titis riparia , treated in the manner 
described above, yield a crystalline monoghicosidic anthocyanin 
chloride , G>>H 2S 0^C1 (to which a specific name has not ■ yet been 
given). This anthocyanin differs from .' ampelopsin in giving a pro¬ 
nounced, but transient, violet ■coloration with aqueous' ferric 
‘chloride and a stable blue solution with alcoholic ferric .chloride; 
ampelopsin develops a faint coloration with the former reagent 
and a fin© violet withftlie latter. C. S. 
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Anthocyanins. XVII* The Colouring Matter of ■ the 
Petunia,, R. Willstatter and Ch. L. Burdick (Annalen, 1916, 
412, 217—230).—-The widely cultivated “Karlsruher Rathaus” 
petunia (P. hyhrida hort.) contains an individual, well-crystallised 
anthocyanin, petutoin, which is a diglucoside of ; petunidin , a new 
delphinidin monomethyl ether similar to myrtillidin. The flowers, 
which in the dried state contain 15*4% of hydrated petunin 
chloride, are rapidly extracted with glacial acetic acid; the purifi¬ 
cation by means of ether, methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride, etc., 
follows very much along the usual lines. Petunin chloride , 
Q 2S H 33 0 17 C1, forms elongated plates containing 2H 2 0, m. p. about 
178°, which appear a magnificent violet colour by transmitted 
light and have a copper lustre by reflected light. Its dilute 
aqueous solution loses its reddish-violet colour in the course of 
time, and then contains the colourless \p- base. Petunin chloride 
is very easily soluble in methyl alcohol, develops a violet colora¬ 
tion with methyl-alcoholic (not ethyl-alcoholic) ferric chloride, and 
yields with aqueous sodium carbonate a solution the violet colour 
of which soon becomes blue. 

Petunin is not precipitated as the picrate by picric acid. 

By boiling with 20% hydrochloric acid, petunin chloride yields 
dextrose (2 mols.) and petunidin chloride , C 1G H 13 0 7 C1, which yields 
several hydrates having different crystalline forms and solubility. 
Petunidin closely resembles, myrtillidin in its reactions, but shows 
the following two characteristic differences. Petunidin which has 
been washed with alcohol is insoluble in 0*5% hydrochloric acid, 
whilst myrtillidin after similar treatment is easily soluble. 
Petunidin crystallised from hydrochloric acid is insoluble in 3% 
hydrochloric acid, whilst myrtillidin is appreciably soluble. 

Petunidin yields delphinidin by demethylation with hydriodie 
acid in the presence of phenol, and phloroglucinol by heating with 
very concentrated aqueous potassium hydroxide at 140°. 0, S. 

Anthocyanins. XVIII. Colouring Matter of the Poppy. I, 
B. Willstatter and Friedrich Weil ( Anndlen, 1916, 412, 
231—251).—-An investigation of the colouring matters of various 
kinds of poppy has been undertaken since preliminary experiments 
have indicated that the isolation of several new anthocyanidins 
(fundamental substances different from cyanidin, pelargonidin, 
and delphinidin) may be expected. At present, owing to the war, 
only one investigation has been finished, and this has not pro¬ 
duced a new anthoeyanidin. 

The flowers of the corn-poppy (Papaver Ehoeas) contain a mix¬ 
ture of the diglucosides of two anthocyanidins. The predomin¬ 
ating. anthocyanin is a cyanidin derivative, and is named meco- 
cymiin. The other anthocyanin resembles ' the delphinidin 
glucosides, hut the anthoeyanidin in it has not been obtained in 
the pure state. ■. 

The freshly gathered flowers are treated with glacial, acetic acid, 
and the extract is treated with 10% methyl-alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride and ether. The product is further purified (1) By pre- 
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cipitation from hydrochloric acid solution by alcohol to remove 
slimy impurities; (2) solution in alcohol to remove the accompany¬ 
ing "anthocyanin and inorganic salts; (3) separation from the 
alcoholic solution to remove the more easily soluble, less pure por¬ 
tions; and (4) fractional precipitation by glacial acetic acid from 
aqueous solution containing hydrochloric acid. 

Mecocyanin chloride , C 27 H sl 0 lc Cl, is obtained by the last opera¬ 
tion in dark red, crystalline grains. It is easily soluble in water; 
the dilute solution becomes colourless owing to carbinol formation. 
It differs from cyanin and other cyanidin glucosides in its extreme 
solubility in hydrochloric acid (0*01% to 10% or more). Meco- 
cyanin resembles cyanin in the colours of its solutions in acids 
and in alcohol, but differs in giving a bluish-violet solution in 
aqueous sodium carbonate. The salts of mecocyanin are very 
soluble except the ferrocyanide , which crystallises in almost black, 
felted needles with a green, metallic lustre. 

Mecocyanin yields cyanidin chloride and dextrose (2 mols.) by 
hydrolysis with boiling 20% hydrochloric acid. By digesting 
mecocyanin with concentrated hydrochloric acid for a few hours 
or with 20% hydrochloric acid for a few days at the ordinary 
temperature, it is converted into a monoglucoside which is shown 
to be identical with chrysanthemin (Willstatter and Bolton, this 
voL, i, 43). C. S. 

Preparation of a-Methylcoumar ones. Farbenfabrxken 
worm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.R.-P., 293956; from J. Soc. Chem , 
huh, 1916, 35, 1180; addition to D.R.-P., 279864, A., 1915, i, 707). 
—a-Methylcoumarones, suitable, for pharmaceutical purposes and 
for use in perfumery, are formed by the action of alkalis on 
a-halogeno-o-allylphenols.' H. W. 

Degradation of the Cinchona-alkaloids. L Adolf Katjf- 
mann, Ernst Rothlxn, and Paul Brunnschweiler (Ber., 1916, 
49, 2299'—2310).—Recent researches have shown that niero- 
quinenine or the product of its hydrogenation, cincholeupone, are 
common to all the cinchona-alkaloids, being combined in these 
with cinchonic or quinic acids. Derivatives of the latter acids are 
now easily prepared, and therefore if the former acids could be 
isolated readily from the less valuable alkaloids it might be 
possible to synthesise from them the more important bases. The 
difficulty has so far been the production of meroquinemne or 
cincholeupone in quantity,' but improved methods are now 
described. 

Starting with cincholine, which can be obtained in large amounts 
by hydrogenating the vinyl chain in cinchonine, this is' trans¬ 
formed by ^ treatment with acetic acid into cinchotoxine; the 
benzoyl derivative of this is converted into the oximino-compound, 
and this is broken down by means of p-toluenesulphonvl chloride 
into cinchonic acid and benzoylcincholeupononitrile, which yields 
cincholeupone,on hydrolysis. The various stages are easily carried' 
through,' 
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New, systematic names are proposed for the alkaloids, the prin¬ 
cipal novelty being the adoption of Pasteur’s nomenclature for 
the “toxines”; thus, “ quinotoxine” becomes “ quinicine.” The 
new names are given in brackets. 

Dihydrocinchonine (cinchotine) hydrochloride is boiled with 
sodium, acetate and 50% acetic acid for several hours, the product 
is rendered alkaline, and the einchotoxine (cinchoticine) is ex¬ 
tracted with ether and converted into b enzoylcinchoticine (annexed 

formula), which crystallises in groups 
* CH 2 * CO of white needles, m. p. 124°. This 
rrjjt,/' \tt /\ A forms ail oily dimethosulphate , the 

■“*[ / X' X pi crate of which has m. p. 152—154°. 

"^XX 2 \ J\ ) ^ 7 ben the benzoylcinchoticine is boiled 

NBz XX with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid 

solution and the product is diluted and 
extracted with ether, cinchonic acid is found in the aqueous por¬ 
tion and benzoylcincholeupone, with much unchanged material, in 
the extract. The two acids are isolated first as their copper salts. 
The dimethosulphate undergoes a different fission on oxidation 
with permanganate. The quinoline nucleus is removed as formyl- 
methylanthranilic acid, C0 2 H # C 6 H 4 *NMe*C0H, whilst the 
piperidine nucleus is apparently preserved in benzoylhomocincho- 
leupone (l-henzoyl-5-ethylpiperidine-4-propionic acid). This could 
not be purified, but was transformed by hydrolysis and esterifica¬ 
tion into ethyl 5~ethylpiperidine-4-propionate, b. p. 136°/11 mm. 

The imnitrosohenzoylcinchoticine is readily obtained by the 
action of amyl nitrite in the presence of sodium ethoxide in white 
needles, m. p. 175—177°, and is quantitatively transformed into 
cinchonic acid and bensoylcincholeupononitrile {1-h enzoylS-etliyl- 
■piperidine-A-acetonitrile) , b. p. 160—165°/mercury vacuum, when a 
solution in 5% sodium hydroxide is shaken with ^-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride at 45°. The nitrile is conveniently hydrolysed to cincko- 
leupone (5-ethylpiperidineacetic acid) and benzoic acid by warming 
with 70% sulphuric acid. J. C. W. 

Thalleioquinine. A. Christensen (Ber. Dent, pharm . Ges., 
1916, 26, 249—261. Compare A., 1915, i, 711).—In extension of 
his investigation on the action of chlorine on quinine, the author 
has turned Ms attention to the nature of the green substance, 
thalleioquinine, of which a solution is obtained when a quinine 
salt is treated successively with solutions of chlorine and ammonia. 
The thalleioquinine prepared by the action of aqueous ammonia 
on the nitrate of; the so-called 5-dicliloro-6-ketocinchonine hydroxy- 
chloride (loc. cit.) was not pure, 'but appeared to contain some of 
the unaltered nitrate. Better results were obtained with the more 
soluble nitrate of the base derived from chlorohydroquinine (Joe. 
cit .), which on careful treatment with aqueous ammonia gave a 
thalieioquinine of ^ the composition C 19 H. 21 0 S N 2 C1,NH S ; the mole 
cule of ammonia is removable by keeping over phosphoric oxide 
in a vacuum, and the remaining substance probably has the struc¬ 
ture of chloro-5 :6-diketohydrocinehonine. The structure of the 
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tlialleioqiilniiie derived from quinine by the well-known chlorine- 

ammonia test is therefore prob- 
nn C 8 H 12 N(OH)-CH(OH)-CH 2 Cl ably that of chloro-5:6-diketo- 

hy dr oxy cinchonine (annexed 
formula), also with the addi¬ 
tion of a loosely bound mole¬ 
cule of ammonia. Evidence is 
adduced as to the ease with 
which a chlorine atom in the 


/\/\ 
co c ca 

i 11 i 
CH G CH 

\/\^ 

CH N 


5 -position adjacent to a hydr¬ 
oxyl group in the 6-position of the quinoline nucleus of such com¬ 
pounds as the above is eliminated by the action of ammonia, the 
concurrent action of an oxidising substance causing the formation 
of a •COCG* group. On this account, it is possible to prepare 
tlialleioquiiiine analogues from 5-chloro-6-hydroxycinchonine hydro¬ 
chloride by the action of silver sulphate or nitrate in the presence 
of potassium persulphate or lead dioxide in a dilute acid medium, 
with the subsequent addition of aqueous ammonia. In these, reac¬ 
tions, the silver salt serves to effect the removal of the chlorine. 

In an analogous manner, 5-chloro-6-hydroxyquinoline has been 
shown to be oxidisable to a compound which gives a green colora¬ 
tion with aqueous ammonia (Matheus, A., 1888, 965), and it, is 
now demonstrated that the oxidation may be effected with various 
other oxidising agents, such as lead dioxide, chlorine water, or a 
mixture of silver sulphate and potassium persulphate, in each case 
in the presence of dilute sulphuric acid. D. E. T. 

Degradation of Scopoline. K. Hess (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2337—2339. Compare A., 1916, i, 285).—A claim for priority 
against E. Schmidt (ibid.). J. C. W. 

Fractionation of the Phosphotnngstic Acid Precipitate 
with Acetone for the Preparation of Viiamine from Yeast- 

Casimxb Funk (Bioehem. Bull., 1916, 5, 1 ,—16; from Physiol. 
Abstr.j 1916, 1, 42).—The phosphotungstates from an alcoholic 
yeast extract are largely soluble in acetone; the bulk of the vitamin© 
is, however, contained in a small fraction insoluble in acetone. 
Phosphotungstates may be decomposed with lead acetate, instead of 
barium hydroxide; this new method yields clear solutions, facili¬ 
tates purification, and avoids the use of alkali. G. B. 

The Condensation of Pyrrole-2-aIdehyde with Ketones. 
Eva Lubezynska (T„ 1916, 109, 1118—1120).—Although it lias 
been suggested (Angeli and Marchetti, A., 1909, i, 12; Alessandri, 
■A.* 1915, i, 452, 988) that pyrrole-2-aldehyde exists in the hydroxy- 
methylene form, the fact- that the substance yields the usual con¬ 
densation products of an aldehyde .with ;>nitrophenylhydrazine, 
hydroxyl a mine, and semicarbazide (Bamberger and Djerdjian, A., 
1900, J, 309; Tschelihcev and Terentjev, A., 1915, i, 452) proves 
that it can react in the aldehydie form. ■ As an extension of the 
present knowledge of the reactions of the substance, the author lias 
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effected the condensation of pyrrole-2-aldehyde in the presence of 
alkali with methyl ethyl ketone, yielding a pale yellow substance , 
C g H 11 ON; with acetophenone giving a yellow substance , C 33 H n OX, 
and with acetone producing a yellow substance , C$H 9 ON; the 
general structure of these products-is probably represented by the 
formula 0 4 H 4 N*CH“0H*C0R, or the tautomeric 
O4H3N: CH* CH 2 * COE. 

In the case of acetone a very small quantity of an intense orange- 
coloured substance was also obtained, possibly of the structure 
CO(CHICH*C 4 H 4 N)o. For experimental details see original. 

D. F. T. 

Preparation of Mononitrocarbazoles, Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-P., 294016; from J. Soc. Chem. 
hid., 1916, 35, 1149).—Carbazole or an A-alkyl, iY-aryl, or halogen 
derivative is dissolved or suspended in an inert medium immiscible 
with water and treated with nitric acid. H. W. 

Condensation of TMobarbituric Acid with. Aromatic 
Aldehydes, Arthur W. Dox and G. P. Plaisance (J. Amer. 
Ghent. Soc., 1916, 38, 2164—2166. Compare this voh, ii, 53).— 
The authors have condensed thiobarbiiurie acid in solution in 12% 
hydrochloric acid with a number of aromatic aldehydes in similar 
solution at the ordinary temperature. The following compounds 
are described: — 

Benzylidenemalonylthiocarbamide, a lemon-yellow precipitat©, 
readily soluble in pyridine and alkali hydroxides. 

o-Eydroxybenzylidxnemalonylthiocarbarnide , a bright vermilion 
precipitate, giving with dilute ammonia or alkali hydroxides a deep 
wine-red colour, which rapidly disappears. 

o-Niirobenzylidenemaloriylthiocarbamide, a greenish-yellow pro¬ 
duct. 

p-i)/ ethoxybenzylidenemalonylihiocarbamide, a deep yellow pre¬ 
cipitate. 

4c-Eydroxy-Z-m etJioxyben zylide n e m alo nylth i 0 carb a mide, brilliant , 
orange-coloured precipitate, giving with alkali hydroxides a 
mahogany-red solution, the colour of which rapidly disappears. 

3:4 -Me th ylen edi ox yb emyliden e malonyl thiocarba m ide , a bright 
orange-coloured precipitate. 

3:4-D iliydraxyph thatyliden ^dimalonylt hioearb a mide, a reddish- 
brown precipitate, soluble in alkali hydroxides to a mahogany-red' 
solution. 

Gmnamylidenemal'Onj/lthivcarbamide, a bright orange-red pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Xone of; these compounds could be melted without decomposi¬ 
tion, the decomposition temperatures not being■ sharp. The com' 
densation products from the three aldehydes having a hydroxyl 
group in the benzene nucleus all gave a deep red coloration with 
alkali hydroxides,, the others remaining colourless. All the con¬ 
densation products were soluble in these alkalis. The reaction was 
in every case practically quantitative. ' yvp'b 
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Three aliphatic aldehydes were tried—formaldehyde, acetalde¬ 
hyde, and cifcral—but failed to react under the above conditions. 

W. G. 

Preparation of Amino-derivatives of 2-Phenylquinoline- 
4-carboxylic Acid and its Substitution Products- Parr- 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-P., 294159, 
addition to D.R.-P., 287804; from J. Soc. Chem . 2nd., 1916, 35, 
1180).—Amino-derivatives of 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid or 
its substitution products are prepared by condensing mono-acyl 
derivatives of phenylenediamines, their homologues, or substitu¬ 
tion products with benzaldehyde, its homologues, or substitution 
products, and pyruvic acid, and saponifying the resulting iY-acyl 
compounds (compare A., 1916, i, 333, 334). H. W. 

The 2-TMo-3-aryl-5:5-dimethylhydantoins. J. E. Bailey and 
A. T. McPherson (J. Artier. Chem . Soc., 1916, 38, 2523—2527).— 
The authors have repeated Stelzner’s work on the preparation of 
2-thio-3-o-tolyl-5 :5-dimethylhydantoin (compare A., 1892, 149) and 
certain of its derivatives, and, as in the case of other similarly 
constituted tkiokydantoins (compare Bailey and Randolph, A., 
1908, i, 741, 742), have obtained compounds differing considerably 
in their m. p. from the figures given by Stelzner. The authors find 
that 2-thio-3-o-tolyl-5 :5-dimethylhydantoin has m. p. 195*5°, and 
when desulphurised gives 3-o-f olyl-o : 5-dim ethyl hydan t o in, thin, 
prismatic plates, rn. p. 172°. The thiohydantoin gives a methyl 
ether, in, p. 75°, which forms a pi-crate , m. p. 152°, a platini- 
chloride , in, p. 220°, and a sulphate 9 m. p. 196°. o-Tolylthio- 
' urethane (compare Liebennann and Natanson, A., 1881, 45) was 
also obtained in a crystalline state, m. p. 37°. W, G. 

Organic Periodides. II. Periodid.es of Antipyrine, lodo- 
antipyrine, and Pyramidone, W. O. Emery and S. Palkin (J. 
Amer . Chem . Soc., 1916, 38, 2166—2181, Compare Kippenberger, 
A., 1897, ii, 292, and Sckoltz, A., 1899, ii, 390, 584; 1900, ii, 638).— 
The authors have succeeded in isolating periodides of antipyrine, 
iodoantipyrine, and pyramidone in a crystalline form. Preliminary 
examination of the behaviour of antipyrine towards a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide gave results confirming those of Sckoltz 
(loc. cit.) 7 as opposed to those of Kippenberger ( [loc. cit.). When a 
solution of iodine in aqueous potassium iodide is added to an acidi¬ 
fied aqueous solution of antipyrine a tarry product is obtained in 
every case. The amount of iodine, removed from, solutions varies in¬ 
versely with the amount of mineral acid present and directly with 
the amount of iodine added for a given weight of antipyrine. The 
limit of iodine removable is approximately four atoms .for each 
.molecule ^ of antipyrine. A certain amount of the iodine is sub-' 
stituted in the molecule, the amount varying with the concentra¬ 
tion of the iodine and the mineral acid. 

Prom the tars precipitated under the above conditions it is 
possible by use of suitable solvents to isolate crystalline periodides,. 
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but these are best prepared by the admixture of antipyrine, liydr- 
iodic .acid, and iodine in organic solvents, the most satisfactory 
being alcohol, ether, or ethyl acetate. By varying the quantities 
of the three substances used the following compounds were obtained. 

Triantipyrine dihydriodotetriodide , steely- 

blue, needle-like prisms,, D 1*91, m. p. 79—80°, having a metallic 
lustre. They were odourless when dry and quite stable in the air. 

Diantipyrine hydriododi-iodide, slender, glis¬ 

tening, ruby-red needles, m. p. 96—97°. 

lodoantipyrine was readily prepared by adding a Kj 10-solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide to a solution of 2 grams of antipyrine 
and 1 gram of sodium hydrogen carbonate in water at 50° until a 
faint yellow colour persisted after stirring. On cooling, colourless 
needles of lodoantipyrine separated, and from it, by the above 
methods, the following periodides were prepared: 

Di-iodoantipyrine hydriododidodide, (0 11 H 11 0N 2 I)2^HI,I 2 , ruby- 
red needles, in. p. 124—125°. 

Di - iodoantipyrine h y dri odotet ri o did e , (C 11 H 11 0hs’2l)2?HI,I 4 , 

chocolate-coloured prisms, difficult to purify. 

Di-iodoantipyrine Jiydriodohexiodide , (C n H n ON 2 X)2,HI,X 6 , dark 
green, glistening, acicular prisms, m. p. 97—98°. 

Two crystalline periodides were prepared from pyramidone hydr- 
iodide in a similar manner. Pyramidone liyclriododi-iodide, 
C 13 H 17 ON 3 ,HIJ 2 , ruby-red needles, m. p. 190° (compare Cousin, 
A., 1909, i, 190). Pyramidone hydriodotri-iodide, C 13 H 17 ON 3 ,HX,X 3 , 
green, glistening leaflets, m. p. 155—156°. 

Both these periodides can be prepared directly from pyram¬ 
idone itself by dissolving the components in alcohol and allowing 
the resulting additive product to separate slowly by crystallisation. 


The cyc/oPentadiene Series. IV, The Formation of 
cyc/oPentadienedihydropyridazines. William J. Hale (J. 
Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1916, 88, 2535—2545).—The moiiohydrazones 
and phenylhydrazones of 5-nitro-2:3-diacetylcyc/opentadiene and 
the corresponding dibenzoyl compound have been shown to be 
unstable (compare A., 1912, i, 994; 1913, i, 184, 369), undergoing 
intramolecular condensation with the production of coloured com¬ 
pounds. , These have now been studied, and their , products of 
oxidation determined. 


When 5-nitro-2:3-diacetylcyc/opentadiene in solution in aqueous 
sodium carbonate is treated with hydrazine sulphate, a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate) of the hydra-zone is formed at first, and then redissolves,,, 
and finally an orange-red precipitate of &n,itro~l:&-dime.thyl- 

cyclopentadienedihydropyridazme. ' ?ed 


prisms, m. p. 240—245° (decomp.), is obtained. "When this sub¬ 
stance is dissolved in just sufficient aqueous potassium - hydroxide 
to form the potassium salt and oxidised, .with' A% potassium perman¬ 
ganate' on a water-bath, it yields 3 ^-dimethyl pyridatin-eA :5-df- 
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carboxylic acid , C 4 N. 2 Me 2 (C0 2 H) 2 , colourless prisms, m. p. 

228—228° (decomp.). It gives a white, insoluble silver salt. 

If an excess of pbenylhydrazine is added to an alcoholic solution 
of o-nitro-2:3-diaeetylcycfopentadiene and the mixture warmed 
for an hour, 6 - nitro - 2 -phenyl-1 : 4,-dt'methylcyelopentadiene- 

T-1 J *7 vrk n ^CH*C:CMe-NPli „ 17 

dinydropyridazme , NO.yG<( * * , yellow needles, m. p. 

UH.U'OMe.JN 


193°, is obtained. This compound, when oxidised in acetone solu¬ 
tion with potassium permanganate in the same solvent, yields 4 -he to- 
1 -phenyl -3 : 6 - dimethyl -1 zirdihydropyridazin e-5 -carboxylic acid , 
colourless needles, m. p. 220°, and oxalic acid. 

When 5-nitro-2 :3-dibenzoylcyc7opentadiene in benzene—alcohol 
solution is warmed with an excess of hydrazine hydrate in alcoholic 
solution for a few hours, 6-m" tro-1: k-diphenylcy elopentadiene- 
dihydropyridazine , orange-red prisms, m. p. 275—280° (decomp.), 
is obtained. The original dibenzoyl compound, when digested in 
hot benzene solution with an excess of pbenylhydrazine for eight 
hours, yields 6-nitro-1:2 :4i-triphenylejc\opentadienedihydropy7id- 
azine, orange-red prisms, m. p. 287°. These two compounds were 
not submitted to the oxidising action of potassium permanganate. 

W. G. 


Manufacture of Anthracene Dyestuffs [Alkylated Pyrazole 
anthrone Yellow], Chemische Fabrik. Grieshem Elektron (Brit. 
Pat,, 14103; from J. Soc . Ghent. 2nd., 1916, 35, 1104).—Pyrazole- 
anthroiie-yellow (A., 1913, i, 533) or an.alkali salt is treated 
with an alkylating or arylating agent. Thus, pyrazoleantlirone- 
yellow (1 part) in the form of a paste is digested with 5 % potassium 
hydroxide' solution until completely converted into the violet 
potassium salt, the solution diluted until it contains 3—5% 
potassium hydroxide, and the salt drained as far as possible; the 
paste obtained is heated with benzyl chloride (1 or 2 parts) in 
a closed vessel at 100° for three hours, and the product is diluted 
with alcohol, filtered, and the residue washed with alcohol. The 
monohenzyl derivative, produced gives with hyposulphite a blue 
vat, from which cotton is dyed scarlet shades. When the benzyl 
derivative (38 parts) in the form of the dried potassium salt is 
heated, with stirring, in an autoclave for one hour at 120° with 
methyl toluene-p-sulphonate (120 parts), the benzylmethyl deriv¬ 
ative is obtained; this product'' dyes cotton an excellent fast red. 

H. W. 

Autoxidation of Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone in 
Alcohol. M. Busch and Herm. Kunder (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2345—2358. Compare A., 1915, i, 307).—-Under the influence of 
air and light, alcoholic solutions ' of benzaldehydephenylhydrazone 
become red, owing to oxidation. Stobbe and Nowak (A., 1913, 
i? 1200) isolated from such a solution diphenyldibenzylidenehydro- 
tetrazone,. beiizaldehyde, and benzoic acid, but it is now..'shown 
that the reaction is. a very complicated one, and the existence of 
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the eight or nine products which the authors have obtained can 
he referred back very largely to the participation of the primary 
peroxide. 

A suspension of benzaldehydeplienylhydrazone (40 grams) in 
alcohol (600 c.c.) and glacial acetic acid (5 c.c.) is shaken with 
oxygen for about a day until no more gas is absorbed and solution 
is complete. A trace of diphenyldibenzylidenehydrotetrazoixe, 
N 2 Ph 2 (N*NICHPh) 2 , ' usually separates towards the end in 
iridescent needles; these are removed, and the filtrate left to 
evaporate. In a day or two yellow needles (,4) are deposited, 
followed by stout prisms (B) during the next few days. The 
mother liquor then becomes oily, and after about a week deposits 
a yellow powder ( [C ), and contains much benzaldehyde and benzoic 
acid. After removing the acid by means of sodium carbonate 
solution, the dark mass which remains can he made to yield a 
further solid (D). The effect of temperature and of other acids (for 
example, tartaric) on the nature of the products is briefly 
mentioned. 

The substance *4 is pure benzoyldiphenylbetizylideneliydrotetr- 
azone, NHBz’NPh*NPh - NICHPh, and crystallises in yellow 
needles, m. p. 105—106°. It may he reduced by means of zinc 
dust and acetic acid to benzaldehydephenylhydrazone and 
jS-benzoylphenylhydrazine, and it is easily prepared by the con¬ 
densation of benzaldehydephenylhydrazone with benzoylazo- 
benzene. Inasmuch as the peroxide of benzaldehydephenyl¬ 
hydrazone suffers transformation into benzoylphenylliydrazine and 
benzoylazobenzene, the production of substance A can easily be 
accounted for. The yield of it is also considerably enhanced if 
i8-benzoy Ipheny Ihydrazine is added to the alcoholic suspension at 
the outset. 

Solutions of A in alcohol or benzene become dark red on boil¬ 
ing, especially in the presence of ammonia, owing to the produc¬ 
tion of h err:oi/lformat ylb enzene, NPhEz^NICPh-NHSTPh, which 
crystallises in brilliant, very dark red prisms, m. p. 139°, and 
sometimes in orange-reel prisms, m. p. 14.6—147°. The two 
hydrogen atoms which are lost apparently go to the production of 
oily by-products. The compound may' be reduced to a hydrazo- 
compound by mild agents, but zinc dust and sulphuric acid, on 
warming, give rise to the formation of a- and jS-benzoylphenyl- 
hydrazines. Alcoholic hydrogen chloride causes a vigorous evolu¬ 
tion of nitrogen and forms ethyl benzoate and a-b enzoy Ipheny I- 
hydrazine hydrochloride. 

Substance B is an isomeride of A, namely, benzoyl-phenyl- 
hydrazinobenzaldehydephenythydrazone, 

and is obtained when the latter is left in a mixture of alcohol and' 
acetic acid for about a week. It. crystallises in almost colourless 
needles or columns, m. p. 177°, but combines readily with alcohol 
(stout leaflets) or benzene (white needles). It forms a niirmo- 
compound, brilliant, colourless, stout crystals, in. p. 114°, mi may 
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be hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid to phenylhydrazine and 
a^-dibenzoylphenylhydrazme. 

Compound G is benzeneazodiphenylmetkane, NPhIN*CHPh 2 ; it 
forms deep lemon-yellow leaflets or needles, m. p. 74—75°, and 
changes into substance D, which is benzophenonephenylhydrazone, 
when an ethereal solution is left in contact with a trace of 
hydrogen chloride. 

Some other benzoyldiphenylbenzylidenehydrotet-razones have 
been prepared; by the condensation of benzaldehyde-p-bromo- 
phenylhvdrazone with benzovlazobenzene, the compound , 
NHBa5-NPh-N(C 6 H 4 Br)*N:CHPh, 

is formed, in pale yellow needles, m. p. 97—98°; benzaldehydephenyl- 
hydrazone and benzoylazo-p-bromobenzene yield the isomer id e , 
NHBz*N(C 6 H 4 Br)*NPh*NICHPh, m. p. 109—110°, whilst bemoyl- 
di-v-hromophe-nylhenzyUdenehydrotetrazone - crystallises in canary- 
yellow leaflets, in. p. 120—121°, and changes into the formazyl 
compound, garnet-red leaflets, m. p. 151°, on warming with benzene 
or alcohol and a trace of ammonia. J. C. W. 

Aminohydrazines- III. o-Aminophenyl-jS-benzyUiydrazine. 
Hartwig Franzen and Berthold yon Furst ( Armalen , 1916, 412, 
14—35. Compare A., 1907, i, 321: 1914, i, 206).—The remark¬ 
able property of o- and p-aminophenylbenzylidenehydrazines 
(benzaldehyde-o- and -p-amiiiophenylhydrazoiies) of yielding the 
phenylenediamine, ammonia, and benzaldehyde by treatment with 
hot acids may be due to the. amino-group, to the double linking, 
or to both. These alternatives have now been investigated. All 
attempts to prepare p-aminophenyl-jS-benzylliydrazine were un¬ 
successful. Benzaldehyde-o-aminophenylhydrazone, however, which 
reacts with phenylthiocarbimide in boiling alcohol to form the 
phenylthioearbamide , CHPh:hT-KH*C 6 H 4 : KH-CS-NHPh, pale 
yellow needles, m. p. 218—220°, with . benzoyl chloride in cold 
pyridine to form the benzoyl derivative, OHP1 iIN*NH*C 6 H 4 o NHBz, 
colourless leaflets, xn. p. ' 190—193°, and with boiling alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride to form 2-plxenylbenziminazole quantitatively, is 
reduced in boiling alcoholic solution by 3% sodium amalgam, yield¬ 
ing Q-aminophenyl-fi-b enzylkydrazin e, NH. 2 *C 6 H 4 *NII*NH •CHoPh, 
which is obtained in needles, m. p. 62—83°, to a turbid, yellow 
liquid clarifying at 80°, or after repeated crystallisation in citron- 
yellow needles, m. p. 73° (sharp). The' substance decomposes 
within a few hours, develops in alcoholic solution an intense 
Bordeaux-red coloration with a few drops of mineral acid, and 
forms a hydrochloride , C 18 H ln lSf 3 ,2H€l, violet-red powder, m. p. 
201 — 202 ° (from an alcoholic solution of which the yellow 
hydrazine is regenerated by ammonia at —10°), the phenyUhiocarb¬ 
amide, NHPh-CS*NH-C fi H 4 *N(CS*NHPh)*N(CH 2 Ph)-CS*NHPh, 
colourless needles, m. p. 178—179°, the phenyl carbamide, 
NHPh*CO*NH-C rt H 4 *N(CO-NHPh)^isrH*CH 2 Ph, 
colourless, crystalline powder, m, p. 198°, and a dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, NHBz*0«H4*NBz*NH*CHoPh,- colourless^ crystalline, powder, 
m. p. 179—180°. ; ' ■ ■ , ' * 
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Iii connexion with the Intensely coloured salts of benzaldekyde- 
p-anainophenylhydrazone, the suggestion has been made (Joe, cit.) 
that the Intensification of the colour may be due to a change in 
the constitution from the hydrazone to the azo-structure. This 
explanation becomes untenable in view of the colour of o-amino- 
phenyl-jS-benzylhydrazine and its hydrochloride, to -which azo- 
structure cannot possibly be attributed. The colour Intensity 
must be due in some way to the presence of the amino-group, 
because the known phenylbenzylhydrazines and their salts are 
colourless, but in what way cannot be determined at present; 
explanations involving quinonoid structure or Wieiand's theory 
of dissociation are shown to be inadequate. 

When an alcoholic solution of o-aminoplienyl-.B-benzylliydrazine 
is boiled with SWsulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 2-phenylbenz- 
iminazole, benzylamine, o-plienylenediamme, and ammonia are 
produced. The formation of these four substances is explained, 
as in the case of the three similarly obtained from benzaldehyde- 
^-aniinophenylliydrazone (loc. cit.), by the assumption of the inter¬ 
mediate formation of chloro amines, and an attempt is made to 
account for the ordinary benzidine and semidine transformations 
by a similar assumption. 

By heating at 120—130° in an atmosphere of hydrogen, o-amino- 
phenyl-/3-benzylhydrazine is converted into benzaldeliyde-o-amino- 
plienylliydrazone, benzylamine, and o-phenylenediamine. The 
formation of these is explained by assuming that one molecule of 
the hydrazine dissociates into NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *NH* and CH 2 Ph*NB>; 
these are reduced by a second molecule of the hydrazine, which is 
itself oxidised to the azo-compound, the latter then undergoing 
rearrangement into the o-amlnophenylliydrazone, C. S. 

Amin ©hydrazines. IV. p-AcetyIaminoplieiiylliydrazin.e 
and Benzylidene-?n--aminophenylhydrazine. Hartwig Franzen 
and Bertholb von Furst (Annalen, 1916, 412, 35—48). Compare 
preceding abstract).—It has been shown that certain aminoliydr- 
azines form coloured salts and are easily ruptured at the 3SHST link¬ 
ing by wanning with acids, and that these properties are due to 
The influence of the amino-group. The present investigation has 
been undertaken to ascertain what will be the effect on these pro¬ 
perties of changes in the amino-group. 

The crystalline precipitate, obtained when diazotised monoaeetyl- 
p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride is reduced by stannous chloride' 
according to Riedel's method (D.R.-P., 80S43) is not ^acetylamino- 
phenylhydrazine' hydrochloride, . as there stated, but the stanno- 
chloride. , The hydrochloride is a colourless, indistinctly crystalline 
substance which is stable by itself and in the presence of cold con- 
. centrated hydrochloric acid; the nitrate Is also a colourless, crystal¬ 
line powder, The dibenzoyl derivative, 

NHAc*C c H 4 "NBz»NHBz, ' 

colourless, crystalline powder, has. m. p. 155—156°, and the follow¬ 
ing p-u cetylaminophenylhydrazones have been prepared: from 
bexizaldehyde, C 15 H 15 ON 3 , pale yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 
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195 — -196° (the alcoholic solution gives with cold dilute hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid an almost colourless, flocculent precipitate, 
whereas benzaldehyde-p-aminophenylhydrazone under these condi¬ 
tions gives an intensely violet-red precipitate); from p-anisaldehyde, 
C 3G H 37 0 3 N s , finely crystalline, reel powder, m. p. 170 — 175°; from 
pyruvic "acid, C\iH 13 6 3 N 3 , deep yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 
192—193°. 

When heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, ^acetyl aniixiophenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride remains colourless at first, but then the 
solution suddenly becomes intensely yellow and nitrogen is evolved; 
the other products of the decomposition are ammonia, aniline, 
j^phenylenediamine, and acetic acid. It appears, therefore, that 
the N m K linking is not ruptured until the acetylaxnino-group has 
been hydrolysed, and that the salts of p-aminophenylhydrazine, 
like those of the ortho-derivative and of benzaldehyde-^-amino- 
phenylhydrazone, are intensely coloured. 

Benzalde h yde-m-a minoph enyl hydra zon e , 

CHPh:N-NH-C 6 H 4 -NH 2 , 

brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 154 —- 155 °, is obtained, like the ortlio- 
and para-isomerides (loc, cit .), by reducing the corresponding benz- 
aldehyde^n-nitrophenylhydrazone with sodium hyposulphite, but 
the yield is extremely small (14%). The substance is stable, forms 
a dibenzoyl derivative, colourless leaflets, in. p. 210°, and a phenyl- 
ihiocarb amide, CHPb:N-NH*C G H 4 -lSlH-CS*NHPh, faintly red, 
crystalline powder, m. p. 138 — 139 °, and yields a sulphate , 
2C IS H ls Ng,H 2 S0 4 , colourless needles, m. p. 218°, and hydrochloride, 
colourless leaflets. " 

Prom these and the preceding results (Joe. cit.) the conclusions 
are drawn: (1) a relation exists between the colour and the 
stability of the salts of aminophenylhydrazines; coloured salts are 
very easily ruptured at the ISHST linking, whilst colourless salts are 
not; (2) the loosening effect of the amino-group on the N*!N linking 
is much greater when the amino-group is in the ortho- or para- 
position than when it' is in the meta-position, and is diminished 
when the amino-group is acetylated. C. S. 

The Phosphorus contained in Animal Proteins after 
their Demineralisation. L. Listdet (Bull Soc . chim., 1916, 
[iv], 19, 395—399. Compare A., 1912, i, 1041).—The protein pre¬ 
cipitated from the white of egg' by phenol in the presence of 2% 
acetic acid contains no organic phosphorus. When the vitellin is 
separated from the yolk of an egg by precipitation with toluene, 
ether, or 10% saline or 1% .phenol, this material, after removal of 
the fat and washing with 2% acetic acid, contains organic phos¬ 
phorus to the. extent of 3*6—3*7% P 2 0 5 on the protein precipitated. 
The protein of blood contains no organic phosphorus, neither does 
gelatin or ossein. Of the protein in the fibrin of an ox, the liver 
of a calf, or the brain of a sheep, the portion which is insoluble in 
saline solution contains organic phosphorus to the .extent of 
P 2 0 5 on the total protein. The flesh' of fish contains 
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no organic phosphorus, either in the portion soluble or insoluble 
in saline solution. W. G-. 

Tlie Composition of Neurokeratin. Burt E. Nelson (/. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc 1916, 38 , 2558—2561). — The neurokeratin was 
obtained from the total' protein residue from several lots of brains 
of patients having general paresis, senile dementia, and dementia 
prsecox. The minced brain tissues were allowed to remain in 85% 
alcohol for two months, and then extracted with alcohol, ether, and 
warm water. The dried protein- residue was finely ground and 
digested at blood Heat six times with one hundred times its weight 
of pepsin-salt-hydrochloric acid mixture and then five times with 
a 0*1% solution of sodium hydroxide, and finally extracted with 
alcohol and ether and dried at a gentle heat. The neurokeratin 
thus obtained was a pale yellow, light powder containing 
0*22—0*25% mineral ash. Its elementary composition averaged 
C, 54*87% ; H, 7*28%; N, 13*17%, S, 1*38%; O, 23*07%; ash, 0*23%. 
Phosphorus was entirely absent. A single partition of the nitrogen 
content, made by a modification of van Slyke’s method, gave: 
ammonia N, 5*24%; melanin N, 14 * 51 %; arginine N, 2*692%; . 
cystine N, 4*40%; histidine N, 6*279%; lysine N, 11*729%; nitro¬ 
gen from one or all of pyrroline, oxypyrroline, or tryptophan, 
27*95%; nitrogen from one or all of glutamic acid, aspartic acid, 
tyrosine, leucine, 'isoleucine, alanine, or glycine, 25*21%. The results 
of this fractionation indicate that most of the sulphur exists in the 
form of cystine. W. G. 

Formaldehyde as a Prototype of Diastase. Theory of 
the Action of Diastase. Gertrud Woker ( Ber 1916, 49, 
2311—2318).—The author has already shown that formaldehyde 
can produce the effects of a peroxydase or a catalase, and has 
explained this by the assumption that the ferments are aldehydic 
in character and that they form additive compounds with hydrogen 
peroxide, to which their activities can be traced, thus: H*CHO + 
HA = OH-CHyO-OH. It is now recognised that diastase can 
behave as a peroxydase or catalase, and the question arises: Can 
its more important hydrolytic functions be also due to an aldehyde 
group, or can its action on starch be imitated by formaldehyde ? It 
is conceivable that formaldehyde might form a hydrate which, on 
decomposition, would offer the elements of water, H and OH, in 
an active form. Experiments show that solutions of starch and 
glycogen do, indeed, suffer hydrolysis when left in the presence of' 
relatively large quantities of formaldehyde, although the aldehyde 
is'more pronounced as a prototype of a peroxydase than of diastase. 
This throws some light on the fact that, although formaldehyde is 
a powerful poison for enzymes,' a 2—5% solution of it actually aece-, 
lerates the action of diastase. J. C. W. 

The Influence of the Hydrion Concentration on the 
Activity of Malt Diastase. Ludwig Adler ( Bioehem . Zeiiscb, 
1916, 77, 146—167).—The optimal hydrion concentration for the 
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action of this diastase is p H = 4*9. Its action is very effective be¬ 
tween the limits J p H = 4 , 6 and p h = 5*2. As the hydrion concentra¬ 
tion passes these limits in either direction, the activity of the 
ferment rapidly decreases. Neutral salts are not without action on 
the diastatic activity, but this influence is small compared with the 
hydrion concentration. S. B v S. 

Studies in Fermentation, II. Autolysis of Starch. W. 
Biedermaxn (Chem. Zentr 1916, ii, 496; from Farman tforschime /, 
1916, 1, 474—504). —The author lias previously shown that dilute 
boiled starch solution can be hydrolysed with comparative rapidity 
by saliva ash, and that this effect is due to a ferment liberated 
from the starch under the conditions of experiment. It is now 
shown that a similar hydrolysis (autolysis) occurs without any 
addition if the starch solution is made at 70—90°. Reaction occurs 
considerably more rapidly at 35— 45° than at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and only the portion of starch which remains in solution 
suffers autolysis. Solutions which have been actually boiled gene¬ 
rally become hydrolysed after a much longer period; extracts 
prepared by grinding starch with water do so much more rapidly. 
The diastatic power of the latter is similar to that of a very dilute 
saliva solution, and transforms starch completely into sugar. Of 
the salts contained in saliva, the chlorides, particularly calcium 
chloride, promote diastatic action. The marked action of saliva 
ash in promoting the decomposition of starch solutions wdiich have 
been subjected to prolonged boiling suggests that this mixture of 
salts promotes the new formation of the diastase (amylose) from 
starch. The action of the ash is much more pronounced than that 
of the individual chlorides (CaCL, NaCl, KC1) contained in it; arti¬ 
ficial mixtures of salts of similar activity have not been prepared 
up to the present time. H. W. 

Relation of Oxydase Reactions to Changes in Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration. Guilford B. Reed (/. Biol Chem., 1916, 
27, 299—302). —In these experiments, extracts of potato or apple 
containing oxydase are incubated with increasing quantities of 
acid, the concentration of hydrogen ion in the incubating mixture 
being, estimated by the gas-chain method. The results indicate 
that the optimal activity of these oxydases is reached when they 
are in a medium which, is very nearly neutral or slightly alkaline. 
The concentrations of acid which' are needed to inhibit oxydase 
action are found to be much lower than those stated by previous 
investigators, who have measured the acid added to the oxydase 
solution, but not the resultant acidity of the medium. As a matter 
of fact, it is found that a large proportion of the added acid is 
neutralised by the protein and other amphoteric substances present 
in the' solution. H. W. B. 

Theory of the Oxidation of Benzidine in its Significance 
for Peroxydase Investigations. Gertrud Woker ( Ber 1916, 49, 
2319—2337),— Kjollerfeldt, a colleague of the author, has ex- 
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perienced considerable difficulty in the application of benzidine 
hydrochloride to the determination of peroxydase activities, par¬ 
ticularly in the preparation of a reagent of constant and maximum 
pigment-forming power. He finds that the most active reagent 
can be obtained by adding enough alkali to the dihydrochloride to 
neutralise one molecule of the acid, or by adding this quantity of 
acid to the free base. This salt crystallises in leaflets, is almost 
insoluble in cold water, and begins to decompose at about 160°, 
its m. p. being 341°. Other preparations which are more soluble 
and more stable towards heat have not the same activity. One, 
of the same acid content (B,HC1), can be obtained under some 
conditions, which crystallises in rods, melts without decomposition 
at 341—342°, has the solubility 70% at 20°, and gives no blue 
colour under the influence of a peroxydase. 

It is furthermore recognised that many of the so-called ff activ¬ 
ations ” and “ paralysations ” of peroxydases which have been 
apparently effected by the addition of acids or bases are due to 
the action of these agents on the test solution, benzidine, and 
probably not on the ferment at all. The right conditions for the 
best production of benzidine-blue are realised when the solution 
contains little or no free hydrochloric acid. The readily soluble 
hydrochlorides suffer extensive hydrolysis, and their solutions are 
consequently less active, whilst the insoluble salts are the most 
active reagents. On keeping, or on washing with water, benzidine 
dihydrochloride becomes more and more active, owing to the loss 
of hydrochloric acid. 


The oxidation of benzidine is a very complicated question, and 
the work on the subject is well reviewed. The blue, men- 
quinonoid oxidation product, which is the one concerned in the 

__ peroxydase reaction, is regarded as a com- 

hTH 2 — -h T H pound of benzenoid benzidine with a 


0 

\/ 


quinone-imine molecule and two molecules 
of hydrogen chloride. Instead of assuming 
that these molecules are attached by partial 


valencies, the author prefers the annexed 



NBT 2J HC1 Nff, HOI 


arrangement. This helps to explain the 
special activity of one benzidine, mono- 
hydrochloride and the inactivity of 
another. When the dihydrochloride' is 


deprived of a molecule of hydrogen 
chloride, it' is assumed that two molecules of the salt participate, 
giving the eis- and iram- te dibenzidine w salts, 


nh 2 -o 6 h 4 *o 6 h 4 -nh 2 ,hgi 

nh 2 *c 6 h 4 -c 6 h 4 *nh 2) hci 


HCI,HH 2 -C 6 H 4 *C s H 4 *NH 2 

. ■NH 2 *O e H 4 • C 6 H 4 BOL . 

The,, cts-form is the readily, oxidisable one and has the ring systems 
of the mm-quinonoid dye ,'already' 'in' it. It may undergo 
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isomerisation into the inactive trans-form under the influence of 
acids, or acids may break up the double molecule, with the result, 
in either case, that the salt will be inactive. J. C. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The u Reduced ” and u Regulated T ’ Hydrogen Number 
of the Blood. Otto Forges (Biochem. Zeitsch ., 19i6, 77, 
241—248). —This paper contains a criticism of Hasselbalch’s con¬ 
ceptions (A., 1916, i, 519) of the “ reduced’ 7 (that is, under 
40 mm. tension of carbon dioxide) and “ regulated ” (under the 
tension of the carbon dioxide of alveolar air) hydrion concentra¬ 
tion of the blood. It is based partly on what the author considers 
a faulty method for the estimation of the tension of carbon 
dioxide in alveolar air employed by Hasselbalch and his col¬ 
laborators. The author also objects to Hasselbalclds suggestions 
as to the employment of the term u acidosis/ 7 S. B. S. 

The Blood of Participators of an Army March with 
Accoutrements. II. Residual Nitrogen and its Com¬ 
ponents, Blood-sugar and Density. Jon. Eexgl (with 
A. V. Knack and H. Koopmann) ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 76, 
297—312. Compare A., 1916, i, 769).—-The chief results refer to 
the residual nitrogen of the blood. In most cases the effect of 
vigorous exercise is to increase the amount of urea in the blood. 

S. B. S. 

The Total and Residual Reduction by the Blood with 
Special Reference to the Reducing Components of the 
Residual Nitrogen; the Estimation of Blood-sugar under 
Normal and Pathological Conditions. Jqh. Feigl ( Biochem, 
Zeitsch., 1916, 77, 189—231).—A general summary is given, with 
copious references to the literature, of the work done on estima¬ 
tion of the non-protein nitrogenous constituents of serum and 
their capacity for reducing reagents employed for estimating 
sugars. Attempts are made to estimate approximately the deduc¬ 
tions, to be made in the estimation of sugars due to the presence 
of such nitrogenous substances in normal and pathological cases 
■(“residual reduction '"). Attention is also directed to the influence 
that can. be exerted by the various methods employed for the 
precipitation of proteins. . S. B. S. 

Colourless Crystals of Haemoglobin. D. Fraser Harris 
(Nature, 1916, 90, 619; from Physiol. Ahstr., 1916, 1, 53).—A 
note on colourless crystals arising in laked blood and on crystals 
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originally indistinguishable from haemoglobin which have become 
decolorised. Boycott (ibid., 677) suggests that the crystals are 
serum protein, some of which are tinged with haemoglobin. 

G. B. 

Growth. ¥111. Influence of a Diet Deficient in Fats, 
and of the same Diet with Cholesterol added, on the 
Growth of the White Mouse. T. Beailsford Robertson (J. 
Biol. Ghent., 1916, 27, 393—402. Compare A., 1916, 1, 690).— 
A diet composed of potatoes, defatted bran, and white of egg, 
with the addition of small amounts of chlorophyll and ferric 
chloride, when fed to young mice leads to initial loss of weight 
followed by resumption of a retarded growth. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, a sharp decline in weight occurs, which terminates in death 
about six months after the beginning of the experiment. The 
addition of cholesterol to the diet prevents the initial loss of 
weight, but does not prolong the life of the mouse. The author 
suggests that although growth, is possible on the described diet, 
the tissue produced is unable to be maintained. H. W. B. 

Mechanism of Cholesterol Absorption. J. Howard 
Mueller (J. Biol . Ghent 1916, 27, 463—480. Compare A., 1915, 
i, 1026).—Experiments in vitro indicate that free cholesterol, in 
the presence of fatty acids and a suspension of pancreas, under¬ 
goes esterification, presumably by the operation of the pancreatic 
lipase. The action appears to be accelerated by the bile. 
Ordinary lipases do not saponify cholesterol esters, neither has the 
reverse action been observed except in the case of the pancreatic 
lipase already mentioned. 

An examination of the intestinal mucosa of the dog reveals the 
presence of a large amount of esterified cholesterol after feeding. 
The author suggests that esterification occurs in the lumen of the 
intestine under the influence of the pancreatic juice, and the esters 
are absorbed as rapidly as they are formed. H. W. B, 

Nutrition and Evolution, II, Jacques Loeb and J. H. 
Northrop (J. Biol. Ghern., 1916, 27, 309—312. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 189).—Further experiments with banana flies have shown 
that successive generations of these insects can be reared on sterile 
food provided' it contains yeast, which appears to be an indis¬ 
pensable food for them. The yeast may be previously heated for 
an hour at 120°,'but cannot be replaced by its alcoholic extract or 
by butter, milk, ' nucleic acid, or, other material. The. necessary 
substance cannot therefore be identical with the ■ accessory sub¬ 
stances indispensable for the growth of pigeons,: rats,'and other 1 " 
warm-blooded animals. 

The results indicate that animals as high in the scale of life 
as, insects could not have existed without the previous existence 
' of yeast. " ■ A- ■ H. W. B. 

vol* cxm L . d 
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Calcium Metabolism, I, Deposition of time Salts in 
the Integument of Decapod Crustacea. J. H. Paul and 
J. S. Sharpe (Journ. Physiol 1916, 50, 183 — 192; from Physiol. 
Abstr., 1916, 1, 61—62). —After moulting, calcium carbonate is 
rapidly deposited in the shell of decapod crustaceans. In the 
edible crab, 80% of the shell is calcium carbonate, but in the 
lobster, calcium phosphate forms a large bulk of the inorganic 
matter. In the crab, calcium phosphate is present in the hepato- 
pancreas to the extent of 20% of the bulk of the gland immediately 
before moulting; after the shell has hardened, this salt is nearly 
absent from the gland. The lobster, on the other hand, does not 
store calcium in its liepato-pancreas, and the stone crab (Lithodes 
maia ) does so only to a slight extent. Before moulting, the liepato- 
pancreas contains 20 — 50% of oil, which disappears, like the 
calcium, when the shell hardens. Its iodine value is in inverse 
order to the quantity of oil and to the quantity of calcium. After 
moulting, the blood-volume increases tenfold, but its percentage 
of calcium remains constant. It is present as salts of fatty acids, 
particularly formic and butyric. G*. B, 

Mechanism of the Diffusion of Electrolytes through the 
Membranes of Living Cells. I. The Necessity of a 
General Salt Effect on the Membrane as a Prerequisite 
for this Diffusion. Jacques Loeb ( J . Biol. Ghem 1916, 27, 
339 — 352), —Experiments on Fundulus eggs are described, the 
results of which indicate that the diffusion of potassium chloride 
through the membrane of the egg does not depend only on the 
osmotic pressure of the potassium chloride solution, but on the 
production of a certain modification of the membrane, which is 
termed the “ general salt effect.” This modification is produced 
by the action of salts on the external surface or layer of the: mem¬ 
brane (presumably on. the proteins of the membrane). There, is a 
concentration of the total salts in a solution which accelerates to the 
' greatest extent the diffusion of one;of these, for example, potassium 
chloride through the membrane. When the concentration is in¬ 
creased beyond this optimum, the rate of diffusion is diminished, 
and eventually the opposite action is observed, namely, the retarda¬ 
tion or prevention of the diffusion of the potassium salt. This con¬ 
stitutes the “ antagonistic salt action.” H. W. B. 

, Mechanism of the Diffusion of Electrolytes through the 
Membranes of Living Cells. II. Diffusion of Potassium 
Chloride out of the Egg of Fundulus and the Relative 
Efficiency of Different Ions for the Salt Effect. Jacques 
Loeb (J. Biol. Chtm., 1916, 27, 353 — 362. Compare preceding 
abstract). —The author finds that eggs previously poisoned with 
potassium, chloride do not recover when put into a solution of any 
non-electrolyte. When the external. surface of the membrane, 
therefore, is free from salts, it is as efficient a barrier for the 
.diffusion of potassium chloride out of"the egg as for'diffusion in the 
'.opposite'direction. ; ' ' ' 
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Hie relative efficiency of different salts for producing the salt 
effect- on the cell-membrane is a function both of anion and cation. 
The efficiency increases with the valency of the anion approximately 
according to Hardy’s rule, and depends also on the nature of the 
anion in the following way: chloride, nitrate<bromide<!acetate<; 
phosphate, carbonate<siilphate<citrate. With regard to the 
cation, the salts of sodium, lithium, magnesium, calcium, and am¬ 
monium favour the diffusion of potassium, chloride through the 
membrane, whilst barium, strontium, rubidium, and csesium 
inhibit it. H. W. B. 

Mechanism of the Diffusion of Electrolytes through the 
Membranes of Living Cells. Ill- Analogy of the 
Mechanism of the Diffusion for Acids and Potassium 
Salts. Jacques Loeb (J. Biol. Chem., 1918, 27, 363—375. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstracts).—Under certain experimental conditions, 
the author finds that similar rules hold for the diffusion of acids 
through the membranes of living eggs of Fund ulus as for the diffu¬ 
sion of potassium salts. The concentration of neutral salt required 
for the production of tlie salt effect is considerably smaller in the 
case of the diffusion of acid than'in that of potassium salt. Very 
weak acids themselves can supply the general salt effect, owing 
probably to the fact that acids form stable salts with certain pro¬ 
teins of the membrane, whilst neutral salts form only unstable 
salts. 

When the concentration of neutral salt added to the acid is a 
little higher than that required for the production of the salt 
effect, the opposite phenomenon is produced, namely, the- diffusion 
of acid is retarded or arrested (antagonistic salt action). 

H. W. B. 

The Oxidation of Alcohol by the Liver of Animals which 
have acquired Tolerance and of those which have not- 
Julius Biksch (Block em. Zcitsck ,, 1916, 77, 129—145).—In the 
presence of oxygen and at 37° alcohol is destroyed by the livers 
of animals which have not acquired tolerance. The capacity for 
destroying alcohol is either inhibited or annihilated by heating 
the liver or in the presence of ferment poisons, such as cyanides. 
The destruction of alcohol is apparently due to a ferment. The 
pressed juice of the liver dried at the ordinary temperature is also 
active. The liver paste of animals - (rabbits) which have acquired 
tolerance to alcohol is also active, but not more so than that of 
normal animals. S. B. S. 

Phosphatides in the Ductless Glands. Frederic Fencer 
(J. Biol . Chem 1916, 27, 303-—307).—Light petroleum extracts 
relatively larger quantities of phosphatides and fats from the pitui¬ 
tary, suprarenal, pineal, and thymus glands and the corpus luteimi' 
than from ordinary muscle tissue. The thyroid gland, on the other 
hand, contains , about the same proportion of. these substances ■ as 
'muscle. The author draws the conclusion that 'phosphatides;- ere 1 

d 2 
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concerned in the operation of most ductless glands, but not in the 
elaboration of the secretion of the thyroid. H. W. B. 

Vital Oxidation of Succinic Acid. The .Chemical 
Kinetics of a Physiological Process. A. Westerlund (Lunds. 
JJniv. Arsslcrift , 1916, 12, [N.F.], reprint, 19 pp. ; from Physiol. 
Ahstr.j 1916, 1, 133).—The absorption of oxygen by an aqueous 
solution of succinic acid containing suspended minced horse muscle 
follows the course of a bimolecular reaction. With excess of the 
agent, the reaction velocity was computed, by means of the method 
of least squares, for air mixtures with different percentages of 
oxygen. The reaction velocity is increased with increasing percent¬ 
age of oxygen, but only up to a limit, representing the oxygen 
content of atmospheric air. In a gas mixture with more oxygen 
the absorption is only accelerated to a very small degree. G. B. 

Narcosis. V. Rudolf Hober ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 
51—52).—Some remarks on a recent paper by Winterstein (A., 
1916, i, 616); the author claims priority to Lillie with regard to 
certain conceptions as to the action of narcotics on cell permea¬ 
bility. S. B. S. 

Narcosis. Hans Winterstein (Biochem. Zeitsch ,, 1916, 77, 
53—54).—A reply to the above remarks of Hober. S. B. S. 

Influence of Parturition on the Composition and 
Properties of the Milk and Milk Fat of the Cow. C. H. 

Eckles and Leroy S. Palmer (J. Biol. Chem 1916, 27, 313—326). 
—Colostrum milk obtained after parturition contains relatively 
large quantities of protein and salts and small quantities of lactose 
and fat. Colostrum milk fat has a higher melting point and lower 
saponification and Reichert numbers than ordinary milk fat. 

The length of time the cow is dry before parturition is a factor 
influencing the composition of colostrum milk. The shorter the 
time the cow is dry, the more- closely does the colostrum milk 
resemble normal milk.' "When cows are milked up to the time of 
parturition, both the colostrum milk and milk-fat do not differ 
greatly from normal milk and milk-fat. The chief difference in 
these circumstances is • an increase in the content of lieat-coagulable 
protein in the milk. H. W. R. 

The Connexion between the Metabolism of Phosphates 
and Carbohydrates in Diabetes. Hans Euler and Olof 
Svanberg ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 76, 326—334).—The effect, of 
the. administration to diabetic patients of a preparation made by 
extraction of dried yeast and separation from the' extract of the 
inorganic phosphates and'proteins was investigated. This prepara¬ 
tion should contain the co-enzyme. In some ■ cases. ' it caused a 
diminution of the excretion of sugar in the urine, ■ which was accom- 
' p&nied by a diminution of total phosphates. S. B. S, 
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Pancreatic Diabetes in the Dog. I. Influence of Alkali 
and Acid on the Glycosuria and Hyperglycemia. J. 11. 
Merlin and B. Kramer (J. Biol. Chem ., 1916, 27, 481—498).— 
Tlie administration of sodium carbonate lias the same inhibiting 
action on the glycosuria of pancreatic diabetes as is exerted in the 
case of other glycosuric conditions (compare Pavy and Godden, 
A., 1912, ii, 68). Hydrochloric acid has the reverse action and 
increases the glycosuria-, whilst sodium and potassium hydrogen 
carbonates do not produce any marked effect. 33. W. B. 

Pancreatic Diabetes in the Dog. II. Is the Dextrose 
retained when Sodium Carbonate is administered to 
Depancreatised Dogs deposited as Glycogen? B. Kramer, 
J. Marker, and J. R. Merlin (J. Biol. Chem 1916, 27, 
499—515. Compare A., 1916 , i, 348, and preceding abstract).— 
A full account of work previously published. H. W. B. 

Pancreatic Diabetes in the Dog. III. Influence of 
Alkali on the Respiratory Metabolism alter Total and 
Partial Pancreatectomy. J. R. Merlin and B. Kramer, with 
J. A. Riche (J. Biol. Chem., 1916 , 27, 517—538. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstracts).—The administration of sodium carbonate to 
partially depancreatised dogs is followed by an increase in the 
respiratory metabolism, which is not observed in the case of fully 
depancreatised animals. H. W. B. 

Maize Diet and its Connexion with Pellagra. P. 
Suarez 1 {Biochem. Zeitsch.y 1916 , 77, 17—26).—A method is 
described for the extraction of the fluorescing substance which is 
contained in maize. It is shown that this acts photodynamically 
on red blood corpuscles and on Paramoecium coll, and also on 
rabbits at the point of injection. On the other hand, the adminis¬ 
tration of et zeochin,” as the fluorescing substance is called, when 
added to their diet, produces no photodynamic effect on mice. 
When, however, mice or pigeons have been fed on a diet com¬ 
posed exclusively of maize, they develop an illness similar to beri¬ 
beri, ■ the symptoms of which rapidly disappear after administra¬ 
tion of yeast. The assumption is made by the author that pellagra. 
is due to a deficiency of some accessory food-stuff in the diet, and 
that on the same diet, in the condition produced by the deficiency, 
the "zeochin” exerts a photodynamic "effect. S. B. S. 

The Sensitising Action of the Natural Porphyrins. 
Walther Haesmann (. Biochem * Zeitsch 1916, 77, 268-1-272).— 
A crude porphyrin obtained from the urine of a patient with 
lead-poisoning was photodynamically active when tested with red 
blood corpuscles and paramcecia. The porphyrin of the worm 
Etsenia foeiida , which in vivo acts as a protection .against light,, 
can act as a light sensitiser in vitro. Hence one and the same 
pigment can exist in a sensitising and non-sensitising form. Facts 
of this description show the possibility of porphyrinuria with ■ and 
without light sensibility. ■ S. B. S. 
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A New Group o! Antagonising Atoms. 1. T. P. 
Feenstra (Proc. K. Ahad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1916, 19, 
99 —104).—If a Ringer-Locke solution from which the potassium 
salt lias been omitted is perfused through a frog's heart, the latter, 
as is well known, ceases to beat after a certain time in diastole. 
It lias been found by the author that the addition of uranium 
nitrate in certain quantity to the potassium-free Ringer fluid can 
cause the heart to beat again normally. Too large an excess of 
uranium salt will, however, cause heart action to cease again, but 
this action can be antagonised by the addition of more calcium 
salt. In a Ringer solution, the ratio of TJ0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 : CaCl 2 appears 
to he about 1:24. S. B. S. 

Fate of Alkali-Blue in the Organism. Shigenobu 
Kuriyama (/. Biol. Oherji 1916, 27, 377—391).—Alkali-blue 
injected intravenously into rats, rabbits, or dogs appears rapidly 
in the lymph in both leuco and free forms. The lymph flow is 
not markedly affected by the injection of the dye. 

When administered parenterally, alkali-blue is eliminated chiefly 
in the bile. It appears to act as a cholagogue. It is not 
eliminated by the kidneys (except in traces), nor, after intra¬ 
venous injection, by the alimentary tract. H. W. B. 

Physiological and Pharmacological Studies on Coal- 
tar Colours. I. Fat-soluble Dyes. William Salant and 
Robert Bengis ( : 7. BioL Chew,., 1916, 27, 403—427).—Fat-soluble 
dyes, when given to rats, cats, or rabbits with the food or injected 
subcutaneously or intravenously, are eliminated in the urine and 
in the bile. In two particular cases it was found that the dyes 
were eliminated in the form of conjugated glycuronates. Benzene- 
azoresorcinol glycuro'nate , C 1 S H 2 £) 0 9 N 2 , crystallises in long, yellow 
prisms, m. p. 189—190° (decomp.). Benzeneazophenol glycuronate , 
C ls H 20 O s N 2 , crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow, rectangular 
plates or, sometimes, acicular prisms, m. p. 164—165° (decomp.). 
On hydrolysis, the corresponding dyes are obtained. It is prob¬ 
able that similar compounds were formed in the cases of the other 
dyes examined, although they were not isolated from the urine. 

Histological examination showed that most of the dyes were 
deposited in the adipose tissue; -staining of the nervous tissue, the 
kidney, and muscle was also observed in some experiments. The 
toxicity of the dyes was not pronounced even when large doses 
were administered. H. W. B. 

The Pharmacology of Saponins. A. W. van deb Haar. 
(Biethem. Zeitsch 1916, 76, 350—358).—Some experiments show¬ 
ing differences in different preparations of saponin as regards 
toxicity to fish and frogs, and also as to haemolytic action. 

S. B. S. 

The Action of Cobra Poison on Lecithin. R. Kudicke 
and H. Bachs (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1916, 76, 359—376).—Calcium 
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chloride, in not too high concentrations, stimulates the haemolysis 
by cobra poison of blood corpuscles which are sensitive to its influ¬ 
ence. It can also stimulate the combined action of cobra poison 
and lecithin on other corpuscles, and appears to assist the ferment* 
ative action of cobra poison, which produces the scission of fatty 
acids from lecithin. It is not possible to state how far the action 
of calcium chloride is intracellular or extracellular. 

The haemolysis of non-sensitive corpuscles by cobra poison in 
isotonic solutions of sucrose is inhibited to a greater extent by 
calcium than by sodium . chloride. The haemolysis by joint action 
of cobra poison and lecithin in solutions of sucrose is inhibited by 
calcium chloride, although the haemolysis in presence of equal 
quantities both in sucrose and sodium chloride solutions is 
stronger than in pure sodium chloride solutions. In the presence 
of a small amount of lecithin, calcium chloride has an inhibitory 
action. The action of the lecithide alone is diminished by heating, 
especially in more dilute solutions (in the latter case even at 37°). 
This diminution of action is increased by the addition of cobra 
poison, especially in presence of calcium salts. 

The results generally confirm the conceptions of Delezenne and 
Ledebt, namely, that cobra poison exerts a fermentative action on 
lecithin, yielding a strongly haemolytic lecithide as 'intermediary 
product; the latter undergoes, under the influence of the cobra 
poison, a further fermentative change to yield an end-product 
without haemolytic action. Both phases of the change in lecithin 
are promoted by the presence of calcium salts. S. B. S. 
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General Conceptions of Intoxication. III. The Stimu¬ 
lative Action of Lecithin on Ferment Formation. Martin 
Jacoby (. Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 77, 124—128. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 778).—The scission of urea by bacteria is not influenced by 
cholesterol, but is accelerated by “ Agfa ” lecithin; the latter sub¬ 
stance does not, however, exert a similar influence on the urease 
action of soja bean. These results indicate that the lecithin stimu¬ 
lates the production of the ferment,' but not the action of the 
ferment itself, \;S. B. S, 

The Activators of Fermentation, Hans Euler and 
Harald,Hammarsten (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1916, 76, 314—320).—It 
has been shown by Euler and Cassel (A., 1913, i, 1025) that the 
addition of ammonium . formate ■ and other substances increases the 
fermentation of yeast. II is now found that the formate does not 
also increase the amount of yeast formed. It is also found that the 
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addition of phosphates, which increases the rate of fermentation in 
acid (but not in alkaline solutions), does not cause a parallel increase 
in the growth of the yeast, S. B, S. 

Formation of Albumin from Different Sources of Carbon. 
Th. Bokorny (Ghern. Zentr. } 1916, ii, 153; from Munch, med . 
Woolly 1916, 03, 791—792).—The question has been particularly 
studied with yeast, in the large-scale production of which the carbon 
nutriment is the most difficult problem. Although carbamide can 
serve as a source of nitrogen, its carbon is not assimilated by yeast. 
According to the investigations of Naegeli and others, organic acids 
(citric, acetic, tartaric), as well as glycerol, asparagine, peptone, 
mannitol, and other carbohydrates, can be used as sources of carbon 
for yeast, and the nature of the latter determines th© utility of 
th© different sources. Pentoses are unfermentable, but, in suit¬ 
able circumstances, can serve as sources of carbon. Dextrins are 
scarcely fermented by yeast cultures, but readily by crude, yeast. 
Alcohol is utilised as a source of carbon by many moulds and 
bacteria. The growth of many yeasts is more vigorous in alcohol 
than in sugar. Brewer's yeast requires the presence of sugar during 
cultivation because the fermentation is a protection against bacteria. 
The development of other moulds is checked by the rapid formation 
of alcohol. Attempts to replace a portion of the sugar by methyl 
alcohol were unsuccessful, but good results were obtained with 
glycerol. H. W. 

Influence of Alcohol Concentration and Temperature 
on the Biochemical Synthesis of a-Methylgalactoside. A. 
Aurry (-/. Pliarm . Ohim., 1916, [vii], 14, 289—294. Compare A., 
1914, i, 253, 438; 1916, i, 711).—Further evidence is produced in 
support of the view that the enzymes present in bottom yeast, caus¬ 
ing the synthesis or hydrolysis of a-glucosides and a-galactosides 
respectively, are two distinct ferments. o-Galactosidase is much 
more resistant to the injurious influence of methyl alcohol than 
a-glucosidase. At the ordinary temperature the optimum alcohol 
concentration is between 20 and 30 grams per 100 c.c., at which 
concentration about 65% of the galactose present is converted into 
galactoside. When the alcohol concentration reaches 40 grams per 
100 c.c. the 1 enzyme is rapidly destroyed. Rise in temperature 
reduces the resistance of the enzyme* to the influence of methyl 
alcohol, th© maximum temperature advisable being 20 — 22 °. 

W. G. 

.Poisoning of Enzymes in the Living Cell. Hays Euler 
and Beth Euler (Ghem. Zentr 1916 , ii, 405—406; from Ferment- 
forschung y 1916, 1, 465—470).—The authors have endeavoured to 
'determine to what extent yeast suffers permanent damage after its 
fermentative power has been lessened by poison. Resorcinol has 
been used' in the latter capacity, since that part of it which has 
1 not penetrated into the cell can be readily removed. ■ In 0’5% solu¬ 
tion the fermentative power of yeast is not completely destroyed 
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in twenty-four hours, but this effect is produced by a 2% solution; 
all the cells are not killed, however, since fermentation sets in to 
some extent when the yeast is transferred to a noil-poisonous sugar 
solution. 0*5% Resorcinol, unlike a similar amount of toluene, does 
not promote the fermentation of sodium pyruvate by yeast, but it 
must not be assumed that resorcinol at this concentration alters to 
any extent the permeability of the cell membrane for the ferment¬ 
able substance. The degree of poisoning probably depends on the 
amount of poison absorbed. The activity of yeast is increased by 
minute quantities of resorcinol, a maximum action being observed 
at a concentration of about 0*0015%. Since from solutions of 
resorcinol of concentration 0*5% not more than 5% of the poison 
disappears, it is calculated that the maximum lies at the highest 
at 1—2 gm.-mol. of resorcinol to 1 gm.-nioi. of albumin, H. W. 

The Metabolism of Aspergillus xiiger. H. J. Waterman 
(. Proc . E. A had. Wetenseh . A msterdam , 1916, 19, 215—218).—It 
is shown that the amounts of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, and inorganic elements present in the fungus diminish as 
the organism grows older. All elements needed for the metabolism 
of Aspergillus niger are accumulated in the young fungus material, 
and when this gets older they are excreted. At a certain stage, 
therefore, absorption of any element from the nutrient media is no 
longer essential for normal metabolism. S. B. S. 

Catalytic Role of Potassium Nitrate in the Alcoholic 
Fermentation produced by Aspergillus niger. Marin Mol- 
liard {Cornpt. rend., 1916, 183,' 570—572).—In the presence of 
potassium nitrate to the extent of 2 parts per 1000 of culture liquid 
the alcoholic fermentation produced by Aspergillus niger is much 
more prolonged and about 3*3 times more considerable than in the 
presence of the same amount of ammonium chloride. This increase 
is not due to a greater development of mycelium, nor is there any 
denitrification during the fermentation. The optimum amount of 
potassium nitrate for this process is 4 parts per 1000, W. Q. 

Photographic Detection of Emanations in Biological 
Processes. ' F. Schemixzky ( Biochem . Zeii., 1916, 77, 14—16). 
—A photographic plate is placed in a box in the bottom of which 
a figure is cut out (cross, etc.),, and this rests on a black photo¬ 
graphic dish, in which the various biochemical processes take place. 
The whole is enclosed in a dark box covered with a lid. If fer¬ 
mentation (yeast), germination (phaseolus), or putrefaction is 
allowed to take place' in the black dish, the emanations pass through 
the figure in the box holding the plate, which on development 
exhibits this figure.' Photographic illustrations accompany the 
paper. 8 . B. S. 

Origin' and Distribution of Carbamide in Nature. ' Ap¬ 
plication of New Methods of Estimation of Carbamide, 
based on the use of XanthydroL B. Fosse (Ann. Chim. t 
1916, [ix], 6 , 13—95, 155—215).—A more detailed account of work 
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already published (compare A., 1905, i, *541, 917; 1906, i, 687; 
1912, i, 519, 541, 668, ii, 1203; 1914, i, 790, 859, ii, 154, 506, 593, 
756, 757). W. G. 

Some Photochemical Experiments with^ Pure Chloro¬ 
phyll and their Bearing on Theories of Carbon Assimilation. 
Ingvar Jorgensen and Franklin Kidd ( Proc. Roy. Soc., 1916, 
[B], 89, 342—361).—Experiments were carried out with a sol of 
pure chlorophyll (a mixture of chlorophylls A and R) in water. On 
exposure to light in the presence of nitrogen, no change takes 
place; in the presence of carbon dioxide, chlorophyll is converted 
into phaeophytin without any further change; no formaldehyde is 
produced. In the presence- of oxygen, the first change is the 
yellowing, followed by the bleaching of the pigment. During the 
first stages of the change the formaldehyde production is slow, but 
after bleaching is complete the amount formed rapidly reaches a 
maximum and then diminishes. The acidity of the system in¬ 
creases continuously; apparently the formaldehyde undergoes 
oxidation in the presence of light and oxygen. The general results 
do not support the various hypotheses which have been suggested 
to explain the mechanism of carbon assimilation by green plants. 

S. B. S. 

Selective Permeability ; the Absorption of Phenol and 
other Solutions by the Seeds of Hordeum vulgare. 
Adrian J. Brown and Frank Tinker (Proc. Roy. Soc 1916, [2?], 
89, 373—379). —Estimations were made of the amounts of phenol, 
aniline, and acetic acid which enter barley seeds from solutions of 
varying concentration. From the results, together with those 
obtained from earlier investigations, the conclusion is drawn that 
the most strongly absorbed substances are those which give solutions 
having very low surface tensions. The fact that solutes giving 
solutions of high surface tension do not, as a rule, permeate the 
membrane, suggests that the selective action of the latter is due 
to selective adsorption. S. B. 8.' 

Presence of Nitrites and Ammonia in Diseased Plants. 
Its Significance with Regard to Crop Rotation and Soil 
Depletion. P. A. Bgncquet (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1916, 38, 
2572—2576),; —Nitrites have not been detected in any plant tissue 
which was normal in the strictest sense of the word. In the case 
of (1) sugar beets, affected with curly leaf and containing Bacillus 
morula ns, (2) tobacco leaves affected with the Mosaic Disease/' 
and (3) potatoes infected with Streptococcus solani, n.sp., the juices 
, of the^ leaves were always found to contain nitrites, and in some 
cases ammonia. The affected potato tubers only showed traces of 
nitrites, due to the fact that normal tubers only contain- traces of 
’ nitrates. Several other plants, such as lucerne, bean, and Malva 
rcdimdifolm, ' showing abnormalities in leaf or stem struc- 
' tiire, gave a decided nitrite reaction. It was shown that the juices 
obtained aseptically from all the above abnormal plants gave 
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abundant reduction in vitro of nitrates when inoculated in nitrite- 
free peptone tubes, together with a considerable bacterial growth. 

In the case of a field which had been planted with potatoes for 
more than fifteen years, nearly every vine showed signs of nitrogen 
starvation due to internal bacterial reduction, although the soil 
was abundantly supplied with nitrates. Lack of crop rotation in 
this case, and also in beet fields, increases the virulence of nitrate- 
reducing bacteria as invaders of plant tissues, the yield of crop 
being reduced in some cases to such a point as to be attributed to 
soil depletion. W. €4. 

Physiological Balance of Nutrient Solutions for Plants in 
Sand Cultures. Arthur G. McCall (Soil Sci 1916, 2, 207 — 253). 
—The results of sand-culture experiments with wheat manured 
with potassium dihydrogen phosphate, calcium nitrate, and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate showed that the greatest yields were obtained when 
the total concentration of the nutrient solutions was between 1 and 
2 atmospheres of osmotic pressure. 

Further experiments are described in which the elect of thirty- 
six different proportions of the same salts were determined, the 
total concentrations (1*75 atmosphere) and other conditions being 
the same. The results are discussed in detail and are compared 
with those obtained in water-cultures (J. W. Shine, Physiol. 
Research , 1915, [v], 1, 327). The results obtained in sand-cultures 
correspond more nearly with those obtained in Shive’s sub-optimal 
solution than those obtained with the optimal solution, and there 
was a marked difference between the solutions producing the best 
growth in sand- and in water-cultures. 

The average ratios of calcium nitrate to magnesium sulphate in 
the nine best and the nine worst cultures were respectively 2*4:1 
and 1:2*9. It is possible, however, that the better results were 
due to the increased amounts of nitrate, and not to the relation of 
calcium to magnesium. N. H. J. M. 

Th© Connexion between Acid Taste and Hydrogen-Ion Con¬ 
centration. Theodor Paul 1916, 49, 2124—2137).—It 

frequently happens that a wine which is judged to be more acid 
to the taste than another, actually reveals less acid when titrated. 
If, however, the hydrogen-ion concentration is determined by, for 
example, studying the inversion of sucrose, then it is found that 
the more sour-tasting wine has the higher H-ion content. The 
addition of a salt with the same ion (potassium tartrate) lowers 
the H-ion concentration, and a wine so treated becomes less, sour- 
tasting in proportion to the amount. of tartrate added. 

The details of the experiments, in which a number of professional, 
wine-tasters participated, are fully recorded, and the number of 
milligram-H-ions' .per litre is suggested as a criterion (“acid- 
degree ''' , ) for a wine. ^ J. C. W. 

. Soluble Non-protein Nitrogen o! the Soil. R, S. Footer 
and R. S. Snyder (i Ohem . Zentr. , 1916, ii, 237; from *7. Agric. 
Research , 6, 61—64).—The authors have investigated th© extent 
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of the decomposition of organic substances in the soil by estimating 
the amount of soluble nitrogenous material which remains after pre¬ 
cipitating the proteins by a suitable reagent. With this object, they 
have determined the nitrogen content of alkali extracts of soil with 
and without addition of nitrogenous substances (glutamic acid, 
hippuric acid, guanine, guanidine, carbamide, hypoxanthine, 
scatole, etc.), and, in addition, the nitrogen content* of the filtrates 
after precipitation of the proteins from the alkali extracts by 
means of trichloroacetic acid. They are led to the conclusion that 
the alkali extracts do not contain any definite class of compounds, 
and that the filtrates, after removal of proteins, appear to contain 
the simpler nitrogenous non-protein sulDstances. Investigation of 
the filtrates should therefore be a guide to the degree of decom¬ 
position of organic compounds in the soil. H. W. 

Organic Phosphorus of the Soil. R. S. Potter and T. H. 
Benton (Soil Sci 1316, 2, 291—298).—Estimations of total and 
organic phosphorus in alkali extracts of several soils. The method 
employed was a combination of those of Eorbes ( Ohio Agric. Exp. 
Stat. Bull., 215) and Emmet and Grindley (/. Amer. Ghent . Soc 
1906, 28, 25), both modified. The results showed that a consider¬ 
able portion of the phosphorus extracted from soils is in organic 
forms, and that the proportion of organic to inorganic phosphorus 
was lowest in the soils of plots which received the more inert 
organic matter, such as peat .and oat straw. N. H. J. M. 

The Destruction of Underground Building Work by MGot¬ 
land Sulphur. Hans Kuhl (Zeitsch. angeiv . Ghem 1916, 29, i, 
335—336. Compare Thorner, A., 1916, i, 590).—Not only is the 
so-called ''reactive sulphur’ destructive towards underground 
building work, but also that which occurs as sulphates of calcium 
and magnesium so far as cement work is concerned, for apart 
from the action of free sulphuric acid derived from the 'reactive 
sulphur/ the above soluble sulphates by penetrating' into the 
cement give rise to the formation of a voluminous, almost insoluble 
double compound of calcium- aluminate and calcium sulphate, 
3Ca0,AL0 s ,3CaS0 4 , a reaction overlooked by Thorner (Zoc. cit.). 

■ Consequently, soluble sulphates must have a similar corrosive 
action on the cement to that of free sulphuric acid. G. E. M. 

Nature of the Sulphur of Peat Soils. Wilh. Thorner (. Zeitsch . 
angeiv. Ghem 1916, 29, i, 363—364. Compare A., 1916, i, 590). 
—A reply to Kiihl (preceding abstract). Calcium and magnesium 
sulphates occur in most peat soils only in small amounts; exceptions 
occur in soils near the sea owing, probably, to the presence of con¬ 
siderable amounts of these salts in the soil water. This water may, 

. undoubtedly cause injury to the foundations of buildings. 

. Under ordinary conditions the sulphates present in peat are not 
injurious to' vegetation or to buildings, N. H. J, M, 
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Production of the Lower Chlorides of Methane from 
Natural Gas. Clayton W, Bedford (J. hid. Eng. Chem 1910, 8 ? 
1030—-1034),—By subjecting a mixture of chlorine and natural 
gas, in a chamber containing blocks of ice, to the action of light 
front the white-flame arc, a heavy liquid was obtained beneath the 
water produced by the melted ice; this liquid consisted of 
methylene chloride, 35%; chloroform, 35%; carbon tetrachloride, 
5%; and ethane chloro-derivatives, 20%. A portion of the product, 
amounting to about 14% of the total, remained soluble in the 
water, and consisted of methylene chloride, 61%; chloroform, 28%; 
carbon tetrachloride, 1*5%; and ethane chloro-derivatives, 6%. 
Two hundred and fifty cubic feet of the natural gas yielded several 
gallons of the mixed chlorides. W. P. S. 

Preparation of Carbon Tetrachloride. The Dow Chemical 
Co. (U.S. Pat., 1204608; from J. Soc. Chem. Ind. } 1316, 35, 
1271—1272).—Carbon tetrachloride is prepared by the action of 
carbon disulphide on sulphur dichloride in such quantity that the 
latter is reduced practically to. the monochloride; the temperature 
is then raised and more carbon disulphide added until the mono- 
chloride is reduced to sulphur. The process may be modified by 
carrying on the first stage until the residue consists of a hot solu¬ 
tion of sulphur in sulphur monochloride, adding more sulphur 
dichloride,' and continuing the addition of carbon disulphide until 
the same point is reached again, and finally raising the tempera¬ 
ture and adding carbon disulphide until the residue, which is kept 
liquid, consists mainly of sulphur. The carbon tetrachloride 
evolved in the reactions is condensed. H. W. 

Preparation of /3-Chloro/sopentane. Badische Anxlih- & 
Sgda-Fabrjk (U.S. Pat,, 1202282; from. J. Soc. Chem . hid., 1916, 
35, 1235).—A mixture of petrol hydrocarbons, chiefly pentane and 
isopentane, is chlorinated; hydrogen chloride is ■ eliminated from 
the separated m onochloropent anes by a suitable reagent, and the 
olefines obtained are treated with hydrogen chloride. The 
/3-chIoro/$openta'ne thus formed is separated, the residue treated 
with an isomerising. agent, and more 0 -chloro-feopentane produced 
by the action of hydrogen chloride. The processes of separation, 
isomerisation, and treatment with hydrogen chloride may be 
repeated until practically the whole of the olefine is converted into 
j 8 -chloroisopentane. H. W. 

Derivatives of Tribal ogeno-terh -butyl Alcohols. I. The 
Acetic Ester of Tribromo-tertf.-butyl Alcohol or Brometoue 
Acetic Ester. T. B. Aldrich and CL P. Beckwith (J. Amer. Cherny 
Soc., 1916, 38, 2740—2746. Compare A., 1916, i, 115).—j&Tri- 
vol. oxxi. L '-.e " 
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bromomethylpropaii-j3-ol, CBiyCMe 2 # OH, is converted into the 
corresponding acetate , CBiyCMerOAc, a white solid, m, p. 
43—44°, by heating it either with a mixture of acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate for two hours, or with acetyl 
chloride or bromide in acetic acid solution. In its properties, the 
acetate resembles the corresponding chloro-conipound ( loc. cit .). 
It is somewhat similar to chloretone in its pharmacological action, 
but its action is weaker and less rapid than that of chloretone. 

W. G. 

The Constituents of Wool Fat. F. Eohmakn (JJiochem. 
Zeitsch., 1916, 77, 298—328).—A detailed account is given of 
attempts to separate the constituents of wool fat. As a result of 
the experiments, the author draws the conclusion that wool fat 
consists of a mixture of the esters of cholesterol and of alcohols 
of the fatty series, including ceryl alcohol and alcohols with a 
smaller number of carbon atoms. He was unable to confirm the 
presence of carnaubyl alcohol or of isocholesterol. The fatty acids 
are apparently cerotic, palmitic, and stearic acids in the more 
solid constituents of the fat. The more liquid constituents of the 
fat contain, in addition to free cholesterol, a mixture of alcohols of 
ail oily nature, and the fatty acids are probably stearic and palmitic 
acids, and an optically active acid (hydroxystearic acid ?), together 
with resin acids. From the more solid constituents of the fat- 
there was found, in addition, mixed with the fatty acids, a sub¬ 
stance, in. p. 103°, which may be the anhydride of lanoceric acid. 
Carnaubic acid, which has been described as a constituent of wool 
fat, is regarded by the author as a mixture of cerotic acid with 
acids containing a smaller number of carbon atoms. S. B. 8. 

Esters of Oleic Acid and their Hydrogenated Products. 
Carleton Ellis and Louis Eabinovitz (J. 2nd. Buy, (Them., 
1916, 8 , 1105—1108).—The methyl, ethyl, propyl, vA'obutyl, amyl, 
benzyl, and glyceryl esters of oleic acid were prepared; they were 
oily liquids at the ordinary temperature. These esters, when hydro¬ 
genated in the presence of reduced nickel, yielded products which 
were practically saturated. The nature of the alcohol, did not 
seem to affect to any great extent the rate or degree of hydro¬ 
genation, A substance, prepared by heating oleic acid with 
aniline, hydrogenated readily, and yielded a hard, brittle mass, 
m. p, 76°. W. IT S. 

Solubility of Alkali Oxalates in the Presence of some 
Alkali Salts. A. Cola.ni (Bull. Soc. chim 1916, [iv], 19, 
405—407) .—The author has determined the solubility of potassium 
oxalate in the presence of potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, 
or potassium nitrate, and the solubilities of sodium and ammonium 
oxalates in the presence of the corresponding sodium and 
ammonium salts at 15° and 50°, the solutions being saturated with 
respect to the two solid phases. The results are tabulated. 

W. (1 
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Variations of the Rotatory Power of Galactose and 
Dextrose in Propyl Alcohol at Different Concentrations. 
D. Foulkes (J. riiarm . (/him 1916, [vii], 14, 364—366).—-The 
rotatory' power of galactose diminishes, and of dextrose increases, as 
the solution becomes richer in propyl alcohol. W. G. 

The Optical Rotation and Cryoscopic Behaviour of 
Sugars Dissolved in (a) Formamide, (b) Water. II. John 
Edwin Mackenzie and Sudhamov Ghosh ( Proc . Boy. Soc . Edin 
1916, 36, iii, 204—215).—The authors have now extended their work 
(compare A., 1915, ii, 301) to a study of fwf-glucose, /3-<Agalactose, 
and maltose. Molecular-weight determinations gave no indication of 
association of the sugar molecule. The mntarotation in formamide 
solution has now been measured, starting from both the a- and /3-forms 
of cZ-glucose, ^-galactose, and lactose. As in the case of the aqueous 
solutions of these sugars, the constant rotation shown where there 
is equilibrium between the two modifications is found to be the 
same whether the starting point be the a- or the ^-modification. 
The authors suggest that the mechanism of mntarotation may be 
due to the formation of a compound, such as is known in the case 
of /3-glucose and pyridine, and subsequent splitting off of the 
pyridine or formamide molecule, with formation of a- and /3-forrns, 

W. G. 

Evidence Indicating the Existence of a New Variety of 
Fructose. A Reactive Form of Methylfrucioside. James 
Colquhoun Irvine and George Robertson (T., 1916, 109, 
1305—1314).—It has been shown that glucose can exist not only 
as the ordinary a- and /3-isomerides of a butylene oxide type, but 
also as highly reactive f< y-glucose,’’ which is probably analogous 
to ethylene oxide (A., 1915, i, 381). The idea naturally occurs 
that other liexoses may also conform to this y-glucose ” type, 
and a review of the literature shows that a large number of facts 
are known which are not explained by butylene oxide formula¬ 
tions. Notably, the extreme ease with which sucrose is hydrolysed 
would suggest that either the glucose or fructose fragment in it 
conforms to y-glucose. It has been proved, however, that the 
glucose fragment is present identically as it is in a-methylglucoside 
(T., 1905, 87, 1022), from which it naturally follows that the 
fructose may have the y-glucose structure, and, consequently, that 
the prevailing formula for sucrose needs to be corrected (see 
Haworth and Law 7 , next page). 

An examination of the methylfructosides has now revealed the 
existence of a type corresponding : with y-inethylglucoside, which 
therefore probably contains the ethylene-oxide ring. This reacts 
so readily with acetone to form meiliylfructosidemonoacetonc, 
C 1(1 H I8 O g , a vitreous mass, b. p. 142— 145°/ 0*05 mm., .that even 
the trace of acetone commonly' present in methyl y alcohol 1b\ 
involved in this condensation during the production of the methyl- 
fructosides, Much that was obscure in previous/work on the 
changes in rotation which result when fructose is /condensed with 

/ e 2 
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methyl alcohol can therefore be explained. At least four methyl-- 
frnetosides are formed, the stereoisomeric a- and /3-i'orms of the 
butylene oxide type and the a- and /3-forms of the ethylene oxide 
type, and the condensation of these with the traces of acetone 
still further complicates matters. J. C. W. 

The, Sublimation of Sugars. Sudhamqy Ghosh ( Proc. Boy . 
Sac. Edin.f 1916, 36, iii, 216-—218).—Rhamnose or its hydrate, when 
heated at 105° under a pressure of 1— 2 mm., sublimes slowly, and 
the sublimate obtained has all the physical properties of anhydrous 
rhamnose, and gives the same phenylosazone. At from 1—2 mm. 
pressure and about 100°, lsevulose also sublimes, but much less 
rapidly than rhamnose. W. G. 

Constitution of the Disaccharides. I. Structure of 
Sucrose. Walter Norman Haworth and James Law (T., 1.916, 
109, 1314—1325).— When octamethylsucrose is hydrolysed by 
means of hydrochloric acid, the rotation only changes from 
[a] D +66*7° to +57°, whereas a mixture of the known crystalline 
tetramethylglucose and tetramethylfructose would be Isevorotatory, 
like invert-sugar. Purdie and Paul, however, have shown that an 
oily, dextrorotatory tetramethylfructose can be obtained (T., 1907, 
91, 294), and reasons are now given for assuming that this belongs 
to the type of y-fructose, that is, it contains in all probability a ,4 
ethylene-oxide structure. It follows, therefore, since the glucose 
fragment is of the normal type (crystalline tetramethylglucose can 
be isolated), that the abnormal rotation must be due to the new 
y-fructose form, that is, that when octamethylsucrose is hydrolysed, 
it yields the a- and /3-forms of butylene-oxidic tetramethylglucose 
and the a- and /3-fonns of ethyl ene-oxidie tetramethylfructose. 
Consequently, the original sucrose contains the ethylene-oxidic 
fructose, and should be formulated thus: 


-O 


OH-CH 2 -CH(OH)-(JH-CH(OH)-CH(OH). 6 h. 


/° 

0H-GH 2 -CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CH—o-cii 2 -oh 


0 

The hydrolysis of sucrose can therefore no longer be regarded as a 
very simple process, for it may involve the production of the a~ 
and /3-forms of butylene-oxidic glucose and ethylene-oxidic fruc¬ 
tose, and then the change of these into the more stable a~ and /3- 
butylene-oxidic fructoses. J. C. W. 

The Consistency of Pectin Gels. Jas. B. McNair (J. Physical 
Client,, 1916, 20, 633—639).—The active substances concerned in 
the preparation of fruit jeljies are supposed to be pectin, sucrose, 
and acid. The behaviour of solutions containing the two first- 
mentioned substances and citric acid has been examined, and it is 
found that jellies may be obtained when the concentrations are 
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suitably chosen. Jellies are also formed in the absence of the acid, 
but the pectin concentration required is considerably greater. 

H. M. D. 

Influence of Acid Radicles Containing Different Second¬ 
ary Alkyls on the Narcotic Action of Urethane. Xsao 
Odaira (Mem. Coll . Sci. Kyoto , 1916, 1, 319—340).—The author 
has synthesised a number of derivatives of urethane, and examined 
their physiological activities. 

a-Ethylbuiyrylur ethane ( u detailed ,y ), CHEty OO'NH 0 C0 2 Et, 
from urethane and the acyl chloride, forms colourless needles, m. p. 
88 °; a-etJiylvalerylur ethane ( Ci ejironcd”), CUE t P r • CO * NH ° 0 G 2 E t, 
has m. p. 72°; a-propylvalerylurethane ( {i di-pronal”) has m. p. 
88—89°; a -propylkexoylurethane (“ probned ”) has m. p. 69—70°; 
aJ)iitylhexoylurethane (“dibnal”) has m. p. 44°. The solubilities 
of these compounds in cold water decreases with increasing mole¬ 
cular weight. ii-Heptoylurethane crystallises in thin plates, m. p. 
67°; iso cimylureilmne, CHEt 2 -NH*C0 2 Et, is a colourless, fragrant 
oil, b. p. 155° (460 mm.) ; a-bromo-a-ethylmlerylcarbamide , 

CBrEtPrUO*NH-CO*NH 2? forms an opaque liquid at 97°, which is 
clear at 105°. 

Physiological experiments are described in which these com¬ 
pounds are compared with urethane and other common narcotics. 
It appears that the secondary alkyl group has a greater modifying 
influence than the primary alkyl, and that the narcotic activity 
is enhanced hy lengthening the chain in the substituent. The 
acyl group as such has not much influence on the narcotic power, 
but diminishes the toxicity of the urethanes. 

It has been suggested that the narcotic effect of a substance 
depends on the coefficient of its distribution between oil and water. 
The partition coefficients of some of these drugs have been deter¬ 
mined for olive oil and water, and it is found that, whilst they 
do not harmonise with the duration of the narcosis, the prompti¬ 
tude with which the substance acts is the more the higher its 
coefficient. 

The paper is illustrated by a blood-pressure curve for a rabbit 
under the influence of “ epronal,” which shows that the vagus and 
respiratory centre are uninfluenced. J. C. W. 

The Synthesis of Amino-Acids. a-Amxno-yS-dihydroxy- 
valeric Acid ; y-Hydroxyproline ■ aS-Biamino - y - hydroxy- 
valeric Acid, Eixar Hammarsten ( Compt . rend. Lab. Garlsberg , 
1916, 11, 223—262).—Allylhippuric acid (compare Sorensen, this 
vol., i, 89) gives an ethyl ester, m. p. 54*5°, which when bromin- 
ated in chloroform solution yields ethyl yfi-dibromo-a-b emoylamino- 
mlerie acid , CH 2 Br*CHBr‘CHo*CH(NHBz)*CO,Et, m. p. 96*5— 
97*5°. The corresponding acid was obtained in the solid state, 
m. p. 203—204° (compare Sorensen, A., 1908, i, 981), as was 
5-br omo-cs-benzoy I am ino-y-valerolactone, m. p. 162*5—163°, when 
the dibromo-acid was boiled with water or acted on in cold alcoholic 
solution with aqueous barium hydroxide. This lactone, on further 
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treatment with barium hydroxide, yielded a-henz oyl cmm o~5- 
h yd to xyvaleraideton c, :m. p. 167—168°, which when heated on a 
water--batli with concentrated liydrochloric acid gave a-atniiio-ti- 
hydro ry-y-veil erol art one hydrochloride , 


oh*gti 3 -ch< 


0-CO 

CH 2 *6h-NH 2 ,HC1 5 


m. p. 189—193°. From this hydrochloride, a-amino-yS-diliydroxy- 
valeric acid was obtained in the form of its copper salt (compare 
Fischer and Kramer, A., 1908, i, 858). 

The filtrate from the preparation of 5 -bro 3 no-a-benzoylamino-y- 
valerolactone gave 4- he n zoyloxyproilne, m. p. 158—161°, which was 
first isolated in the form of its copper salt. From this henzoylated 
proline, the two copper salts of 4-hydroxyproline were prepared 
by boiling it in aqueous solution with copper carbonate, after first 
boiling it with a saturated solution of barium hydroxide. 

When a solution of S-bromo-a-benzoylamino-y-valerolactone iif 
absolute alcohol is saturated with 
GH 2 ammonia, 3-5 emoylamino - 5 - hydroxy - 

pi per id one (annexed formula) is obtained, 
m. p. 225—226°, and this when heated 
with saturated aqueous barium hydroxide, 
gives ydiydroxy-a-benzoylor nithin e, rn. p, 
255—256°, of which a monopicrate, in. p. 
185—190° (compare Kossel and: Weiss, A., 1910, ii, 909), and a 


NHBz-HO, 

GO' 




\ /CH 8 
KH 


pfati m eh I oriel e were prepared. 


w. a. 


Preparation of Cyanamide from Calcium Cyanamide. 
Emil Alphonse Werner (T., 1916, 109, 1325—13.27).—Calcium 
cyanamide is thoroughly kneaded with a little more 50% acetic 
acid than is required for neutralisation, the paste is exposed to the 
air for a day until it becomes a dry powder, anhydrous sodium 
acetate or pumice powder being added if necessary, and then the 
free cyanamide is extracted with ether. The yield is about 95% 
of the theoretical. . J. C. W. 

Some Beactions Produced by Mercuric Iodide. Eenald 

George J ustintan Hartley (T.,.1916, ,109,1302—1305)..Mercuric 

iodide and acetonitrile do not react when heated together at 100 ° 
(compare following abstract), but when methyl iodide is added, to 
the reaction mixture, combination takes place between the three 
substances, a dark brown, viscous oil being produced. The reaction 
appears to be a general one, since acetonitrile may be replaced by 
propionitrile, benzonitrile, phenyl acetonitrile, and jS-naphthonitrile. 
The product appears to he the mercuric iodide of a quaternary 
base, since when iodine is removed as silver iodide from the acetone 
solution, and the mercury and excess of silver removed by hydrogen 
sulphide,. a; yellow solution of the salt of the base is obtained. 
No crystalline salts could be obtained, but the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to the solutions liberates the base as an oil possessing 
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a strongly alkaline reaction. Various precipitation reactions of 
solutions of these salts are described. 

The mercury compounds could not be obtained pure, but analyses 
point to one of the two following formulas:. link,,2RCNLR/1 or 
fIgT 2 ,3RCN,R'T. 

The influence of mercuric iodide in promoting the above reactions 
has led the author to- investigate other reactions. It is found that 
although no reaction takes place between jS-tetr am ethyl ferrocyanide 
and methyl iodide when heated at 100° (compare T., 1913, 103, 
1199), the addition of mercuric iodide leads to the formation of a 
mercuri-iodide of hexamethyl ferrocyanogen. T. S. P. 

The Reaction between Methyl Iodide and some 
Metallic Cyanides. Ernald George Justinian Hartley (T,, 
1916, 109, 1296—1301).—As a result of a fuller examination of 
the reaction between silver cyanide and methyl iodide (compare 
Wade, T., 1902, 81, 1608), it is found that these two substances 
combine slowly at the ordinary laboratory temperature, giving a 
crystalline compound of the formula (AgN C) 2: , CHH. At a 
temperature of about 40°, a further molecule of methyl iodide is 
taken up, and the compound AgNC,CH ; Y, or perhaps 
(AgNC,GHoI) 2 , is formed. Potassium argenticyanide does not react 
with methyl iodide. The compounds above-mentioned readily 
undergo decomposition* with the formation of silver iodide and 
methylcarbylamine. 

According to the author, the formulation of potassium argenti- 

cyanide and silver cyanide as IONlC:N<^and Ag*!C.C:N<^„ 

respectively accounts for the observed phenomena. In the case of 
silver cyanide, the addition of methyl iodide takes place according 

OH, 

to the scheme : Ag # NIC’N<^k , which at higher temperatures gives 
I 

OIL , ( g 

the group Ag'N.'G, leaving the unsaturated residue Ag-NX* to 

. /' I . 

combine further with methyl iodide. In the case of potassium 
argenticyanide, no addition of CH S I can take place, since the free 
valencies both of the carbon and nitrogen atoms are no longer 
available. 

When mercuric cyanide and methyl iodide are heated at 110°, 
a black, tarry, amorphous substance is produced, which cannot be : 
purified. Judging from the weights of the reacting substances, the 
amorphous substance is the compound (CH 3 NG) 2 ,HgI 2 . It can 
also be obtained by the interaction of mercuric iodide and methyl- 
carbylamine; acetonitrile does not react with methyl iodide. 

T. S. P. 
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isomerisation Phenomena of the Three-membered 
Ring. N, A. Rozanov (J. Buss. Phys. Glum,. Soc,, 1916, 48, 
168—189),—Tli e author lias prepared ethylcyckpropane and 
investigated its transformations. Acetyl cy eZopropane, prepared 
from ethyl acetoacetate by way of acetylpropyl alcohol (compare 
Lipp, A,, 1889, 843), was converted into the hydrazone, 

^ 2 >CH-CMe:N-NH 2< 

b. p. 63‘5°/5—6 mm., Df 0'9663, reg> 1-50265. The action of fused 
potassium hydroxide on the hydrazone in presence of platinised 
porous tile in a silver tube sealed inside a glass tube at 240—250° 
yields ethylcycZopropane, b. p. 36—36*5°/750 mm., Df 0*6832, 
tin 1*37914 (compare Demjanov and Dojarenko, A., 1913, i, 451; 
Zelinski and Schtscherbak, A., 1913, i, 254). 

When ethyl cyclopropane is shaken in a sealed tube at 0° with 
fuming hydrobromic acid, it is converted into y-bromopentane , 
CHEt a Br, b. p. 118*5—119*5°/745 mm., Df 1*2171, < 1*44299, 
which, when heated with water in a sealed tube at 100°, gives 
A^-pentene and a secondary alcohol. With bromine in direct sun¬ 
light, ethyl cyclopropane yields: (1) y-bromopentane, which is a 
secondary product; (2) ay-dibromopentane , CBUBr * CPU*CHEtBr, 
b, p. 190—195°/750 mm., Df 1*6721, n® 1*50482; and "(3) appar¬ 
ently a solution of the tetrabromo- in the dibromo-compound. By 
fuming hydriodic acid it is converted into y-iodopentane, and the 
action on it of sulphuric acid diluted with one-half its volume 
of water gives diethylcarbinol; with dilute nitric acid (D 1*075) it 
yields ethylmalonic acid. 

When passed through a tube containing asbestos and alumina 
at 300—310°, ethylcycZopropane undergoes isomerisation into 
A&pentene. Reduction of ethyl cyc/opropane by either Sabatier’s 
or Xpatiev’s method readily yields j8-methylbutane. In cyclo¬ 
propane derivatives containing oxygen in one state or another in 
the side-chain, the trimethylene ring is, however, much, more stable, 
and persists unbroken in the reduction products; thus, reduction 
of a cetyl cyclopropane by Ip at lev’s method yields cycZopropylmethyl- 
carbinol (compare Michiels, A. ? 1912, i, 259; Demjanov and 
Pinegin, A., 1914, i, 527). 

The ultra-violet absorption spectra of A&pentene, ethyl ct/do- 
propane, f3-m ethylbutane, and n-pentane have been investigated. 
The general absorption of all these hydrocarbons is very weak, and 
with the unsaturated compounds the absorption is displaced 
towards the visible part of the spectrum. T. H. P. 

Oxidation of o-Iodoioluene with Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. P. J. Mqntagne ( Ghem . Weekblacl , 1916, 13, 

1294—1296).—Potassium permanganate oxidises o-iodotoluene to 
a mixture of o-iodosobenzoic acid (3 parts) and o-iodobenzoic acid 
(1 part); the iodoso-compound is insoluble in ether. A. J. W. 

Additive Compounds of Trinitrobenzene. John Joseph 
Sudborough (T., 1916, 109, 1339-—1348).—In continuation of a 
study on the additive capacity of polynitro-aromatic compounds 
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(T., 1901—1911), an account is now given of a large number of 
compounds of s ~trinitrobenzene with aromatic hydrocarbons, sub¬ 
stitution products of naphthalene, cyclic bases, benzene derivatives, 
and aromatic sulphur compounds. The hydrocarbons form fairly 
stable compounds, as they do with picric acid. These are usually 
yellow, whilst the amines and phenols give more deeply coloured, 
and frequently more stable, products. It appears, therefore, that 
the union is due to the latent valencies of the nitro-groups on the 
one hand and the aromatic nuclei on the other, any hydroxyl, 
alkyl, keto-, amino-, or alkylamino-groups acting merely as auxo- 
chromes and also conferring additional stability on the products. 
The number of molecules of trinitrobenzene with which one of the 
molecules combines seems to depend chiefly on the number of 
aromatic nuclei in the latter, condensed rings acting as one nucleus. 
Thus compounds like naphthalene, naphthols, quinoline, etc., unite 
with one molecular proportion of trinitrobenzene; diphenylethane, 
stilbene, diphenylamine, etc., with two. There are, however, 
notable exceptions to these generalisations. In some cases the ratio 
is 1:0*5; in the case of fluorene it is 1:1*5. Reference is also 
made to the auxochromic effect of amino- and hydroxy-groups and 
ethylene linkings. J. C. W. 

Additive Compounds of s-Trinitrobenzene with Amino- 
derivatives of Complex Aromatic Hydrocarbons. Shunkeb 
Trimbak Cadre and John Joseph Sudborough (T., 1916, 109, 
1349—1354).—As a rule, naphthalene derivatives give more stable 
additive compounds with trinitrobenzene than the corresponding 
benzene derivatives. The question therefore arises whether deriv¬ 
atives of still more complex hydrocarbons form still more stable 
compounds. The behaviour of trinitrobenzene towards 2-, 4-, and 
9-amiiiophenanthrenes, 9-aminoanthracene, the anthramines, the 
anthrols and their ethyl ethers, 2-aminofluorene, diaminofluorene, 
and 9-aminoacenaphthene has therefore been examined. Additive 
compounds of a fair degree of stability are formed in all cases, 
mostly equimoiecular in composition. They are more highly 
coloured than those of the corresponding naphthalene derivatives, 
the amines giving brown to black crystals and the hydroxy-com¬ 
pounds reddish-brown. Full descriptions of the substances are 
given. J. 0. W. 

The Sixth (y-) Trinitrotoluene and the Corresponding 
Halogenated Dinitro-substitution Products. W. Korner and 
A. Contardi (A Hi E. Accad. Lined, 1916, [v], 25, ii, 339- — 348. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 790, 875).—The authors have now prepared 
the last of the trinitrotoluenes, namely, the 2:3:6-compound, by 
the following series of transformations: 2:4: 6-trinitrotoluene —> 
2 :6-dinitro-p-toluidine —> 3-bromo-2 : 6-dinitro-p-toluidine —> 
3-bromo-2 : 6-dinitrotoluene —>- 2 : 6-dinitro-w-toluidine —> 2:3:6- 
trinitrotoluene. Conditions have been found under which 2:4:6- 
trinitrotoluene gives a 60% yield of 2:6-dinitro-p-toliiidine; this 
reaction, and the secondary products of the reduction, are to be 
dealt with in detail in a later paper. 
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2: 6-Binitrociceto~i>toluidide, NHAc'C 6 H 2 Me(N0 3 ) 3 , forms 
slender, white needles, m. p. 223°. 

3~Brorno~2 :6-dmitro-p-toluidine, NH 2 *C 6 HMeBr(N0 2 ) 2 , formed, 
together with a little 3:5-dibromo-2:6-dinitro-p-toluidine (vide 
infra), by the action of bromine on the dinitrotoluidine in presence 
of sodium acetate and acetic acid, crystallises in shining, pale 
yellow prisms or short needles, in. p. 174°. By means of the diazo¬ 
reaction, it may be converted into 3-bromo-2:4:6-trinitrotoluene 
(compare Bentley and Warren, A., 1890, 485). 

3-Bromo-2 : 6-dinitroaceto-'p-loIllicitcle, NH Ac• C fJ HMeBr(N0 2 ) 2 , 

crystallises in almost colourless plates, m. p. 151°. 

3 : h-Dihromo-2 : Q-dinitro-jytoluidine , N H yC G MeBr 2 (N0») 2 , ob¬ 
tained by further bromination of the corresponding 3-monohromo- 
derivative (see above), forms shining, pale yellow prisms, m. p. 
177°. 

3 t'b-Dibromo-2 : Q-dinitrotoluene , O 0 HMeBr 2 (1ST0 2 )prepared by 
treating an absolute alcoholic solution of the previous compound 
with ethyl nitrite at an excess pressure of about 0*5 atino., forms 
shining, white needles or flat plates, m. p. 120°. 

3 :5-Dibromo-2 :4 :6-trinitrotoluene, obtained hy the action of 
nitrous vapours at 0° on a suspension of finely powdered 3:5-cli- 
bromo-2:6-dinitro-p-toluidine in concentrated nitric acid, forms 
flat, white needles, m. p. 240°; Palmer (A., 1889, 390) described 
this as a yellow product, m. p. 229—230°. 

2': Q-Drnitro~m4oluid4ne, NH 2 *C 6 H 2 Me(N0 2 ) 2 , prepared hy the 
action of 10% alcoholic ammonia solution on 3-bromo-2:6-dinitro- 
toluene (see below) at 145°, forms shining, pale yellow prisms or 
needles, m. p. 133*8°. 

2 : 6-Dinitroaceto-m-toluidide, NH Ac*C 6 H 2 Me(N0 2 ) 2 , forms shin¬ 
ing, thin, colourless plates or large prisms, in. p. 166°. 

2:3: 6 -Trinitrotoluene (?/-), formed from 2 :6-clinitr o-w-toluidine 
by way of the diazo-nitrate, crystallises in shining, white needles, 
belonging to the prismatic class of the monoclinic system (Autini : 
a: b : c = 1*8362:1: 0*3493; £=56°39*5'], m. p. 111 0 . By treat¬ 
ment with alcoholic ammonia in a closed tube at 110-.120°, 

it is converted into (1) 3:6-dinitro-o-toluidine, m. p, 151°, to be 
described later, and (2) a substance which crystallises in plastic, 
orange-yellow, flat needles, m. p. 128°, remains unchanged in 
appearance and melting point after several crystallisations, and is 
a _ mixture containing at least 3 :6-dinitro-o-toluidine and 2 :6- 
dinitro-m-toluidme. 

■Z-Chloro-2 : 6-dinitrotoluene, C 6 H 2 MeCI(N0 2 ) 2 , forms large, almost 
colourless, shining prisms, m. p. 75°. 

Z-Bromo-2: 8- dmitrotoluene , C 7 H 5 0 4 N 2 Br, forms slender, white 
prisms or large prisms, m. p. 86*2°. 

Z3odo-2 :G-dimtrotofaene 9 C 7 H 5 0 4 N 2 I, forms large aggregates of 
small, shining, colourless plates, m. p. 90°. 

2:3c &~Trinifrob emoic acid , C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 *C0 2 H, obtained by 

oxidising 2:3:6-trinitrotoluene with sulphuric and chromic acids, 
forms slender, whit© needles, nr p. 55° ( + 2tt>0) or 160° 

; (anhydrous). " T, H. P ' 
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Preparation ol 4 - Nitro - 2 - ammobenzenesulphomc 
[3-Nitrosulphanilic] Acid. Farbenfabr. yorm. F. Bayer & Co. 
(B.R.-P., 294547 ; from J. Soc. Ghenu In<L> 1916, 35, 1213).— 
■m-Kitroaniline is snlplionated at 120—-140° with tire calculated 
quantity or a slight excess of fuming sulphuric acid, and the pro¬ 
duct is cooled and stirred with water. The precipitated sulphuric 
acid is filtered and washed, and may be purified by means of its 
sparingly soluble sodium salt. H. W. 

The Beckmann Rearrangement. VI. ■ The Rate of Re¬ 
arrangement of Phenylmethylketoxime by Different 
Acid Chlorides, the Spontaneous Rearrangement of its 
Benzenesulphonic Ester, and the Synthesis of Phenyl- 
acetimino Benzenesulphonate. Mitsuru Kuhara and Hikohei 
Watanabe (Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto , 1916, 1, 349—353. Compare 
A., 1915, i, 143).—As in the case of benzophenone-oxime, so with 
the oxime of acetophenone, the chlorides of the stronger acids 
effect rearrangement more quickly than those of the weaker acids. 
The yield of acetanilide obtained by heating the oxime with acyl 
chlorides is found to vary, for example, from only 39% at the end 
of six hours with acetyl chloride to 98*8% during half an hour with 
benzenesulphonyl chloride. 

Correspondingly, phenyhnethylhetoxime benzenes-ulphonate } 

S0 2 Ph ■ 6 * N: CPh Me, 

colourless needles, m. p. 60—61°, spontaneously changes into a 
viscous oil in a few days in the cold, quickly in ultra-violet light, 
or with violence at 81—82°. This oil is phenylaeetimino benzene - 
sulphonate , S0 2 Ph*0*CMe!NPh, which may also be prepared by 
the interaction of phenylaeetimino chloride and silver benzene¬ 
sulphonate. J. C. W. 

The Beckmann Rearrangement. VII. The Rearrange¬ 
ment of Rthyls;y/?benzhydroximic Acid, the Different 
Acid Chlorides, and its Benzenesulphonic Ester. Mitsuru 
Kuhara and Fusao Ishikawa {Mem. Goll. Sci. Kyoto , 1916, 1, 
355—360).—Ethyhy/?benzhy dr oximic acid follows the same rule as 
the ketoximes, namely, that the chlorides of stronger acids bring 
about its rearrangement more readily than those of weak acids. 
The bemenesulphonate, ' SQ 2 Ph*0*]SnCPlrOEt, has m. p. 54—55°, 
and decomposes on heating, violently at 150°, into phenylcarb- 
Imide and ethyl benzenesulphonate. The expected intermediate 
product, ethoxy phenyliminomethyl b eme'msulphonate, 

' SOoPh* O * C(OEt): NPh, 

is therefore unstable at higher temperatures, but it can be isolated 
as an oil if the original oxime is warmed with benzenesulphonyl 
chloride in dry pyridine. J, C. W. 

Biological Syntheses : ;>Hydroxyphenylethanol (Tyro- 
sol). P. S. PISCHTSCHIMUKA (J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc 1916, 48, 

1—54). The greater part of this paper has been already pub¬ 
lished (compare A., 1912, ii, 590; Ehrlich and Pischtschiniuka, A., 
1912, i, 853). 
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Tlie formation of esters during tlie normal alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion of amino-acids appears to be a biological process of wide 
extent, its object being the union of tlie excess of acids and alcohols, 
which would be injurious to the micro-organisms, A number of 
the esters of tyrosol have now been prepared by ordinary chemical 
synthetical methods, and are found to exhibit faint odours at the 
most. The mixture of esters formed naturally during alcoholic 
fermentation has a pleasant odour, but this is probably due to the 
presence of admixed indole derivatives. The following esters have 
been prepared. 

The 7 nonoacetate, OTX<^ CH 2 * CII 2 * 0 Ac, forms thick, pris¬ 
matic, iion-hygrosco|iic crystals, m. p. 59°, and is very sparingly 
soluble in cold water, although the solution gives MilloiTs reaction. 
The diacetate , 0Ac* CyEE^CIIyCHyOAc, forms a transparent, 

colourless, viscous oil, b. p. 187°/1S mm., solidifying to a vitreous 
mass at the temperature of liquid air; it is almost insoluble in 
water, but the aqueous solution gives Millon’s reaction. The 
monoi&ovalemte, 0H“C f .H 4 *CHo*CH 2 *0*C0*Cn i ,*CI : XMe 2 , forms a 
colourless, oily liquid, b. p. 208*5°/18 mm., with a faint, aromatic 
odour. The diisovalerate , C 18 H 2G 0 4 , is a liquid, b. p. 228°/18 mm., 
resembling the mon ois o valerate, and forms a stable emulsion with 
water. The monoformate , 0TJ*C (; H 4 • CH 2 • CII 2 ■ O* CXX O, does not 
distil even at 12 mm. pressure, and does not crystallise. The 
succinate, (OH*CV ) H 4 *CH 2 ‘CH 2 ) 20 4 H 4 0 4 , crystallises in slender 
needles, m. p. 116°. The hydrogen succinate , 

OH* C/H 4 * CH 2 # CH 2 * COy C 2 H 4 * CO.,II, 
forms crystals, m, p. 106°, gives an intense Millouis reaction, and 
has an acid reaction towards phenolphthalein. The tartrate , 
(OIi*O 0 H 4 *CH 2 ’CH 2 ) 2 C 4 H 4 O,., forms colourless, prismatic aggre¬ 
gates, in. p. 143°. The hydrogen, tartrate , 

OH* O 0 TX 4 * CH 2 * CH 2 * C0 2 * [OH (OH )] 2 * C 0 2 H, 
forms crystals, m. p. 162°, is comparatively stable towards water, 
and yields a crystalline sodium salt, T. H, P. 

Esterification, VIII. The Esterification of Benzoic 
Acid by* Isomeric Butyl Mercaptans. J. W. Xvuibalu and 

E. Emmet Reid (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1916, 38, 2757-2768).-. 

The four isomeric butyl thiolbenzoat.es were prepared by the action 
of the corresponding butyl bromide on the potassium salt of thiol- 
benzoic acid. n-Butyl thiolhenzoate has b. p. 160°/23 m:m., 
J>«j 1*0514; iso bittpl thiolhenzoate, b. p. 150°/20 mm., DJJ 1*0457 ; 
sec .-butyl thiolhenzoate , b. p. 151°/23 mm,, Df 1*0488; and terfc.- 
hutyl thiolhenzoate , b. p. 110°/28 mm., DoS 1*0468. 

The authors have determined the rates and limits of esterifica¬ 
tion of benzoic acid by normal, iso-, and -butyl mercaptans at 
200°, and also the limits for the saponification of the four butyl 
thiolbenzoates at the same temperature. In the esterifications, the 
rates and limits for the' nonfttal and iso-mercaptans were"found' to 
be practically the same, those for the secondary mercaptans being 
much lower/ In every case the limits were much lower than those 
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for the corresponding alcohols, and were independent of the 
relative amounts of acid and mercaptan used. The saponification 
of the esters was found to he very irregular and unsatisfactory on 
account of the immiscibility of the ester and water and the decom¬ 
position of the esters, particularly in the case of tert.- butyl thiol- 
benzoate. W. G. 

Esterification. VII. The Esterification of o, m-, and 
p-Toluic Acids by Ethyl Mercaptan. J. H. Sachs and E. 
Emmet Reid (J. Amer. Ckem. Soe 1916, 38, 2746—2757).—A 
quantitative study of the esterification of the three toluic acids 
fay ethyl mercaptan and of the hydrolysis of ethyl o- and p-thiol- 
toluates by water. 

o -Thioltoluic acid , b. p. 133°/35 mm., 1T451, was obtained 
in the form of its ‘potassium salt by adding o-toluoyl chloride to 
an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide. The potassium salt when alkylated with ethyl 
bromide gave ethyl o-thioltoluate, C rt H 4 Me*CO*SEt, b. p. 133°/ 
15 nun., D'g 1*0513. p -Thioltoluic acid, fa. p. 131°/15 min., m, p. 
43 * 5 — 44 °^ gave ethyl p -thiol toluate, b. p. 150°/18 mm., D'g 1*0708* 
The meta-acid and thiol ester were not prepared. The three toluic 
acids were separately heated in sealed tubes with ethyl mercaptan 
at 200 ° for one, two, four, eight, and sixteen days, and in each 
case the percentage of acid esterified was determined and the 
velocity constants calculated, using the formula for a bimolecular 
reaction. Ethyl o- and p-thioltoluates were similarly heated with 
water, and the percentage of ester saponified and the velocity 
constant determined. The three acids show the same relations as 
to velocities and limits of esterification with ethyl mercaptan as 
they do with ethyl alcohol, the limits being, however, much lower 
with the mercaptans than with the alcohols. The limit of esterifi¬ 
cation is in each case independent of the proportions of acid and 
mercaptan used, the three acids reaching practically the same limits 
of esterification under the above treatment. W. G. 

The Synthesis of Amino-acids. Allylhippttric Acid. 

8. L. I\ Sorensen (Gvm.pt, ■ rend. Lah . Garish erg, 1916, 11, 
212—222).—A more detailed account of work already published 
(compare A., 1908, i, 981). W. G. 

Formation and Properties of Amino ketones derived 
from Aromatic Imines. Charles Mayer (Bull. Soc . chim 
1916, [iv], 19, 427—432. Compare A., 1904, i, 832; 1905, i, 214, 
357).—Other ketones than methyl ketones can be condensed with 
imines to give jB-amino-ketones. In this way, benzylidene-m- and 
-p-toluidines have been condensed with certain ketones. 

Benzylidene-p-toluidine when condensed with methyl ethyl ketone 
gives j 8 -p Aohiidiftd-0-p7beft'i/leth / i/l ethyl 'ketone, 

C 7 H 7 *NH •CHPh*CH. 3 *COEt, 

m. p. 156°. When this is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid 
or glacial acetic acid, and the solution ■ poured on ice, styryl 
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ethyl ketone'is obtained. A similar decomposition is produced if 
the ketone is warmed with acetyl chloride, benzoyl chloride, or 
plienylcarbimi.de. fi-m-Tohridi n u-$-phe nylethyl ethyl keton e, 

in. p. 127°, when warmed with plienylhydrazine hydrochloride gives 
phenylbenzylidenehydraziue, methyl ethyl ketone, and w.-tolnidine 
hydrochloride. With methyl hexyl ketone, henzylidene-p-toluidine 
gives jS-p -tolvidino-0-phenyle1hyi !iexyl ketone, 

C 7 H 7 -NH-CHPh-CH 2 -CO-C fi Hi3, 

colourless needles, m. p. 85°, which hy the action of sulphuric acid 
or when warmed in alcoholic solution with a few drops of pyridine 
gives cimiamenyl hexyl ketone. /3~m ~TnluR7dMj-fi-pheny7ethyl nonyl 
ketone , CVH 7 -NH*CHPlrCH 2 -CO-Q;H 10 , felted needles, ml p. 72°, 
is decomposed by sulphuric acid, giving cimiamenyl nonyl ketone. 

o-Hydroxybenzylideneaniline condenses very slowly with methyl 
ethyl ketone, giving ^<mUino-^-odiydroxyphe.nylefhyl ethyl ketone , 
H O ° C 6 H 4 * OH (N HPh) • CH 2 * COEt, m. p. 232°, which when boiled in 
benzene solution with a few drops of pyridine gives a compound , 
m. p. 184°. With concentrated sulphuric acid, the ketone gives a 
violet-coloured com pound, in. p. 130° (decomp.). W, G. 

Isomerisation, Polymerisation, and Formation of 
Additive Products of a-Pinene. II. J. Prins ( Ghem . Weekblad, 
1916, 13, 1264—1276).—On warming a solution of kevorotatory 
a-pinene in glacial acetic acid at 60—70° with 5% of phosphoric 
acid (33 1*7), /dimonene is formed, with development of heat. 
Strong mineral acids, and aluminium, ferric, and zinc chlorides con¬ 
vert a-pinene into a product resembling colophony. a-Pinene corn- 
bines with water, alcohol, and organic acids, forming alcoholic deriv¬ 
atives of the borneol or terpineol type. A. J. W. 

Isomeric SaMnols. Vincenzo Paolinl and Giovanni Rebora. 
(Atti R. A dead. Lined, 1916, [v], 25, ii, 377—381. Compare A., 
1911, i, 730; 1912, i, 635).—Discordant values have been given by 
different investigators for the physical constants of sabinol, but 
no attempt seems to have been made to separate stereoisomerie 
modifications. The, authors have prepared from savin oil a 
hydroyen phthalate of sabinol, CO. 2 H*C 0 HpCO,-C 10 H lfl , which 
recrystallises in tufts of white, silky needles, in. p. 95°, fa],, —,14°6iP 
(in methyl alcohol). Hydrolysis of this ester yields sabinol, b. p, 
208°, D 1 ' 5 0*9518, '•< 1*4895,~ [a] n + 7°56', and treatment of the 
sabinol with phthalic anhydride yields solely the hydrogen 
phthalate just described. These two compounds appear to be 
definite chemical individuals.. 

That savin oil contains no other isomeric sabinol has been shown 
in the following manner. The uncrystallisable syrup obtained 
after removal of the solvent from the mother liquors of the 
hydrogen phthalate was converted into the strychnine salt, which, 
when crystallised several times and hydrolysed with cold, dilute 
hydrochloric acid, gave only the acid phthalate described above. 
StrycJmihe mhinol. phthalate, /G 89 H 4 () O g N 2 j crystallises in shining, 
white needles, m, p. 200—201°. ’ T. H. P, ~ 
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Theory of Vegetable Tanning. Henry Richardson Procter 
and John Arthur Wilson (T., 1916, 109, 1327—1331).— A 
theoretical paper, the results being based on previously published 
work. It is shown that the combination of tannins and hide fibre, 
and the effect of acids and neutral salts in the tanning process, 
are explained by the existence of membrane potentials,” as 
described by Donnan (A., 1911, ii, 848). Equations are given 
with regard to the relation of the various concentrations involved, 
which equations should also be applicable to dyeing processes. 

T. S. P. 

Saponification of 2 : 5-Dime thy If nr an-3 : 4-dicarboxylic 
Ester at 50°. G. Jvoesohun and A. Gounder (Bull. Soc. chim ., 
1916, [iv], 19, 426; J. Russ. Phys. Ghem.. Soc., 1916, 48, 
690—691).—A molecule of the ester was treated with four mole¬ 
cules of potassium hydroxide in dilute solution, the results indi¬ 
cating that the process is one of saponification of the acid ester 
of the dicarboxylic acid. W. G. 

Preparation of 2 : 3-Diketodihy drothionaplithens. R. 

Stolle (D.R.-P., 291759; addition to D.R.-P., 281046; from J. Soc. 
Ghem. hid ., 1916, 35, 1213).—2 :3-Diketodihydrothionaphthens, 
CO 

C'.HgR <g__>CO, are obtained by treating aromatic in ere apt a ns 

with oxalyl chloride and subjecting the resulting chlorides, 
R-S-COCOC1, to the action of condensing agents. Methyl-2 ; 3- 
diketodihydrot-hionuphthen^ glistening, yellowish-red leaflets, m. p. 
144°, is obtained in this way from p-thiocresol. H. W. 

(A) Cephaeline A-oButyl Ether and (B) Cephaeline Propyl 
Ether and Salts Thereof. J. W. Meader {Brit. Pats. (A), 1915, 
11717 and (R) 11719; from J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1916, 35, 1271).— 
OephoeUne iso Imtyl ether is produced by treating cephaeline with 
an alkali metal and an Aobutyl haloid, for example, from Aobutyl 
bromide, cephaeline, and a solution of sodium ethoxide in absolute 
alcohol. It is a varnish-like substance, easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, or chloroform. It forms a crystalline hydrohromlde , white 
needles, and hydrochloride . 

Cephaeline 'propyl ether is. similarly prepared, and resembles the 
Aobnty] compound.. H, W. 

Process of the Condensation of Pyrrole with Acetone. 
V. Y. Tschelincev and B. Y. Tronov (J. Russ. Phys. Ghem . Soc. y 
1916, 48, 105—127. Compare A., 1915, i, 990).—The condensa¬ 
tion of pyrrole with acetone, which has been studied by von Baeyer, 
Dennstedt, and others, is a complex process, and the authors have 
now studied it in various media with the object of obtaining the 
intermediate as well as the final products. 

In acetone, this condensation yields about equal proportions of: 
(1) The crystalline compound, 'C 2 gH 3fi N 4 , m. p, 290—292, obtained 
by von Baeyer (A., 1886, 1043) and' by Dennstedt and Zimmer* 
maim (A., 1887, 598, 1052); after several crystallisations from 
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acetone and alcohol and from benzene, the compound melts at 
296°. (2) An amorphous compound, C 28 H % ON 4 , m. p. above 180° 

(decomp.), which lias the normal molecular weight in freezing 
benzene, but could not be obtained crystalline; when its solution 
is left in contact with the air, it undergoes gradual transformation 
into a compound which begins to decompose at about 230°, and 
gives analytical results in approximate correspondence with the 
ratios C 2S : Ii 34 : 0 G : N 4 , but was not obtained pure. 

In alcohol, the condensation yields, in the cold, both the above 
products, but, in the hot, almost exclusively the crystalline com¬ 
pound ( 1 ). 

In an aqueous medium containing a little hydrochloric acid and 
just sufficient acetone to dissolve the pyrrole used, the condensa¬ 
tion gives, at the ordinary temperature, only a very small propor¬ 
tion of the crystalline compound, m. p. 290—292°, the preponder¬ 
ating product being the compound, C 25 H 32 N 4 , which forms a solid, 
non-crystalline mass, has the normal molecular weight in freezing 
benzene, and is formed according to the equation 

4C 4 H 5 N + 3COMe 2 = C 25 H 32 N 4 + 3H,0. 

Oxidation of this compound by means of the air yields: (1) a pink,' 
powdery compound, C 2 S H 36 01Sr 4 , m. p. 152—154°, having the normal 
molecular weight in freezing bromoform; (2) a bright orange, 
amorphous, fiocculent compound, C 28 H g 0 O 8 N 4 , which begins to melt 
at about 92—95°, then decomposes without completely melting, 
and gives off gas at 115°; its cryoscopic behaviour in bromoform is 
normal; (3) an amorphous compound , C 2 S H 3 ,O 0 N 4 (?), which 
to decompose at 230°. The compound, C 2 rJT 32 N 4 , is conv| ei ^ e< l 
almost quantitatively into the crystalline compound, mi P* 
290—292°, when heated with hydrochloric acid in presence) 
acetone. , ! A ( 

The condensation of pyrrole with acetone takes place aW° . 
presence of nitric or sulphuric acid or sulphur dioxide, 
although far more slowly, in that of hydrogen sulphide; pota^imn 
hydroxide is without influence in this direction. The ordinary 
organic acids also bring about the condensation, which in this', case 
yields: (1) the crystalline compound, m. p. 290—292°, and '(&) a 
compound , (C 2 R H 3 fi ON 4 ) 3 , which forms small, pink crystals, 
beginning to decompose at 160°, and in freezing bromoform has 
the molecular -weight corresponding with the trebled formula; 
when boiled with hydrochloric acid, this compound undergoes 
resinificatioTi and conversion into the crystalline product, m.j p. 
290—292°. ■ ■ i ' 

The latter compound and that now obtained by the authors, 
C 2 g H 3 ; ? N“ 4 ^ are of the same order of complexity as the natural 
pyrrole pigments, chlorophyll and haemin, each of these consisting 
of four pyrrole nuclei. That not more than four nuclei are- ilon- 
cerned in these condensations under both natural and artificial 
conditions is regarded as the result of stereochemical relations*. 

T. H. T. 
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,Structure of the Condensation Products of Pyrrole and 
Acetone. V. V. Tsghelincev and B. V. Teonov (J. Buss. Phys . 
Chem. Soc 1918, 48, 127—155. Compare preceding abstract).— 
To the two condensation products already described are given the 
names: C 2 5 H 32 N 4 , “ tetrapyrrole-triacetone condensation product,” 
and C 28 H 36 N 4 , “ tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone condensation product,” 
The former is converted almost quantitatively into the latter when 
heated with acetone in presence of hydrochloric acid. The close 
relation of these two condensation products to etioporphyrin is 
shown by the fact that, on oxidation, they yield maleimicle, whereas 
etioporphyrin gives a substituted maleimide. 

The conclusions which have been drawn concerning the mole¬ 
cular configuration of these condensation products are based prin¬ 
cipally on their behaviour when distilled in the dry state and 
when treated with sodium alkyloxide. Recent work on pyrrole 
has, however, indicated that such conclusions are unwarranted, 
since, at a high temperature, complex molecular decompositions 
and reconstructions are known to occur, and the action of sodium 
alkyloxide takes place as well at the linkings between the pyrrole 
nuclei as at the free 2- and 3-positions of these nuclei. The ques¬ 
tion of the structures of these condensation products remains 
therefore open, and the following experiments have been made 
with a view to its elucidation. 

When treated with magnesium propyl iodide, these condensa¬ 
tion products (1 mol.) yield respectively 3*94 and 4*12 rnols. of 
gas, so that it may be assumed with safety that, in each case, the 
four imino-groups of the pyrrole residues remain unchanged. 
Further, in ethereal solution, the organo-magnesium compounds 
formed with magnesium propyl iodide absorb carbon dioxide, 
giving products which, when decomposed, yield the absorbed carbon 
dioxide and the unchanged original compounds. This behaviour 
is as would be expected of compounds of the carbamie acid type, 
and confirms the fact, that the magnesium residue replaces the 
iminie hydrogen. 

Deimstedt/s statement that 1-substituted derivatives of pyrrole 
do not undergo condensation with acetone may possibly be true 
in some instances, but is not of general application; With 
1 -methylpyrrole, indeed, acetone condenses with moderate readiness, 
although not so energetically as with pyrrole itself. The compound 
obtained, (0 32 H 4 , 2 N 4 )3, forms crystals, m. p. 153—155°, and in freez¬ 
ing benzene lias the molecular weight corresponding with the 
trebled formula. That the imino-group does not participate in 
the condensation with acetone is therefore confirmed. 

When oxidised in acetic acid solution by means of chromic acid, 
both the tetrapyrrole-triacetone and the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone 
condensation products yield unsubstituted maleimicle. It is 
evident, therefore, that the condensation does not involve removal 
of the hydrogen atom in the 3- or 4-position of the pyrrole nucleus. 

The conclusion is drawn that the union of the pyrrole with the 
acetone in these condensation products takes place solely at the 
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2-positions of the nuclei. From the fact that dry distillation of 
the tetra pyrrole-tetra-acetone product yields a decomposition pro¬ 
duct with condensed acetone molecules indicates the possibility of 
the existence of the acetone in a condensed form in the condensa¬ 
tion products. Experiment shows that the condensation of mesityl 
oxide and pyrrole in alcoholic solution in presence of hydrochloric 
acid yields a compound , Gb s H 41i 0 2 ld 4 (?), in. p. about 170° (decomp.), 
quite different in type from those given by acetone and pyrrole 
under similar conditions. 

These considerations lead to the formula 

< ji-CMe 2 — J, 

NH NH NH ¥h 

for the tetrapyrrole-triacetone condensation product, and in the 
tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone product the free hydrogen atoms, of the 
two CH-groups in the 2-positions of the terminal pyrrol© nuclei 
are eliminated, and the corresponding carbon atoms united by way 
of a CMe 2 -grQixp. The probable accuracy of this relation between 
the two compounds is shown by the fact that the more complex, 
is obtained in 90% yield when the simpler one is heated for five 
minutes on a water-bath in alcoholic solution w T ith acetone and a 
little hydrochloric acid. 

Towards liydroxylamine (compare Ciamician and Zanetti, A., 
1890, 264, 1155; 1891, 1502; Fischer and Zimmermann, A., 1914, 
i, 318), the two condensation products exhibit widely varying 
behaviour. Even on prolonged boiling no action takes place with 
the tetra-acetone compound, but the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone con¬ 
densation product readily yields a compound, C ss H r)0 O r ,N, (?), 
which forms an amorphous, brownish-yellow powder, and under¬ 
goes oxidation with such facility that its accurate investigation is 
impossible. Fischer and Zimmermann ( loc . elf.) studied the action 
of hydroxylamine on bilirubin, liaernin, porphyrinogen, etc., and 
obtained similarly unsatisfactory results. 

Each of the two condensation products was treated with mag¬ 
nesium ethyl bromide, and the resultant products then subjected 
to the action of acetic anhydride. Under this treatment, the 
tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone condensation product gave a very small 
proportion of a bright red compound, the bulk of the original 
substance remaining unchanged. The tetrapyrrole-triacetone con¬ 
densation product gave, however, a good yield of a bright red, 
amorphous compound , C 4 5 H no 0 5 N 4 (?), whereas simple acetylation 
at the imino-groups should give a compound of the formula 
C 33 n 40 O 4 U 4 . The slight reactivity of the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone 
compound is regarded as due to its cyclic structure and to the 
absence of the highly active 2-hydrogen atoms of the pyrrole 
nucleus. ■ / ' ‘ 

The action of hydriodic acid on chlorophyll or luemin yields 
hsemopyrrole, the links connecting the pyrrole "nuclei being broken, 
with formation off this very simple pyrrole derivative. Fischer and 
Bartholomaus (A., 1913, i, 209), who applied this action to definite 
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condensation products of pyrrole compounds with aldehydes and 
ketones, found that compounds of this type with side-chains in 
the 2-position, such as hsemin, break down in about two hours, 
whereas those with side-chains in the 3-position require for their 
resolution fourteen to sixteen hours at the boiling point. When 
a solution of the tetrapyrrole-triacetone condensation product in 
concentrated acetic acid is heated with hydriodie acid, or a solu¬ 
tion of the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone product in a mixture of 
benzene and alcohol with hydrochloric acid, for one and a-half 
hours on a water-bath, a large proportion of an oily, resinous pro¬ 
duct, giving a green coloration with alkali hydroxide, is formed in 
either case. If, however, the period of heating is restricted to 
four to five minutes, in the first instance 44%, and in the second 
instance 45%, of the condensation product taken is converted into 
the other; the former transformation also takes place, although 
far more slowly, if the hydriodie acid is replaced by acetic acid. 
These results support the conclusion that the dimethylmethylene 
chains of these compounds are linked to the 2-positions of the 
pyrrole nuclei. 

For the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone condensation product, a struc¬ 
ture of the type of the annexed formula is pro¬ 
posed, this being analogous to Kuster’s formula 
for lisemin. Wills tatter’s objection to the 
latter on the ground that it contains a 16- 
membered ring, is discussed, and it is shown 
that the value of the “ tension ” in the closed 
ring* of the authors' formula just given is 
small under any supposition, and, according 
to one arrangement, zero. T. EL P. 

Saponification of some Pyrrolemonocarboxylic and 
Pyrroledicarboxylic Esters at a Temperature of 
98*3—98*7°. G. Korschun and A. Goundkr (Bull. Soc, cJiim 
1916, [iv], 19, 407—426; J. Rim.. Phys, Chenu Soc., 1916, 48, 
667—690).—These measurements made at the higher temperature 
confirm the results already obtained at 50°, and, to a certain 
extent, some of the conclusions previously drawn (compare A., 
1916, ii, 525). " W. G. 

Preparation of Vinyldiacetoneamine [2:2; 6-Trimethyl- 
4-piperidone] and its Salts. A. T. King, F. A. Mason, and S. B, 
Schryver (Brit. Pat., 101738; from J. Soc . Chenu Ind 1916, 35, 
1235).—The action of an acetai of the type CHyCH(OB) 2 with 
diacetoneamine or its salts, or with acetone saturated with 
ammonia, produces 2:2:6 -trimethyl-4-piperidoiie or its salts accord¬ 
ing to the equation GH 3 *CO*CHo*GMeo'NH 9 + CHyCH(OR% = 
OR *00*OR : “ 0 0 . 

- r I hsr + 2BOH. Better yields (about 90% of the 

theoretical) are obtained in much shorter times than by previously 
published methods. Thus, the oxalate is obtained by heating 
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diacetoneamine hydrogen oxalate with diethylacetal in solution in 
normal butyl alcohol for three hours or in ethyl alcohol for seven 
hours. H. W. 

Combination, of Organic Acids [Salicylic Acid and 
2-Phenylqimioline-4-carboxylic Acid]. Eli Lilly & Co. (U.S. 
Pat., 1916, 1203499, and Brit. Pat., 1916, 102136; from 7. floe. 
Ghent . 2nd., 1916, 35, 1272).—A compound of salicylic acid and 
2-phenylquinolme-4-carboxylic acid is produced by precipitating an 
equimolecular mixture of their alkali salts with a mineral acid. 

EL W. 

Combination of Organic Acids [Ester of 2-Phenylquinol- 
ine-4-carboxylic Acid and Salicylic Acid]. Eli Lilly A Co. 
(U.S. Pat., 1203500; from ,7. Soc. Ghem. hid 1916, 35, 1272. 
Compare preceding abstract).—An ester of salicylic acid and 
2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid, C 9 H 6 NPh* CO• O• C G H 4 * C0 2 II, is 
prepared by treating 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylie acid with 
thienyl chloride and combining the resulting chloride with salicylic 
acid. H. W, 

2-NaphthylquinoHne-4-carboxylic Acids. Ghem. Fabrik atjf 
Aktien vorm, E. Schering (TJ.S. Pat., 1197462; from 7. Soc. 
Ghem. hid., 1916, 35, 1272).—2-Naphthylquinoline4-carhoxylic 
acids are prepared by condensing isatin with naphthyl methyl 
ketone in alkaline solution, or by condensing aniline with pyruvic 
acid and naphthaldehyde. For example, a solution of isatin (ISO 
parts) in alcohol (500 parts) and potassium hydroxide solution 
(33%, 300 parts) is heated with a-naphthyl methyl ketone (90 
parts) on the water-bath for some hours. After removal of alcohol, 
the product is precipitated by hydrochloric acid, redissolved in 
sodium carbonate solution, again precipitated, and crystallised 
from dilute alcohol. 2-a-if aplith ylquin oline-ircu rh oxyli e a rid 
forms yellowish-red needles, m. p, 198°; 2-/3~mphthi/!q//hiolin / -l 
carboxylic acid, yellow crystals, has m. p. 234°. Both acids are 
remedies for gout and rheumatism. IT. W. 

Action of the Grignard Reagent on Cyanogen Com¬ 
pounds. Synthesis of Amidines from Cyanamides. Itocusn 
Arams and C. H. Beebe (7. A-mer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 
2768—2772).—•Dihenzylcyanamide, when acted on with magnesium 
alkyl and aryl haloids, gives additive compounds which on decom¬ 
position yield the salts of substituted amidines. These salts are 
not easy to purify, owing to their solubility and their tendency to 
become coloured during crystallisation, it being necessary in one 
case to prepare the carbamide by the action of phenylcarbimide 
on the free amidine. The amidines themselves are mostly oils or 
very soluble solids with low melting points. The following com¬ 
pounds were prepared. 
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J)ibciizylpropeitylamidme hydrochloride , 

N(CH 2 Pii) i >*CEt:NH J HCl 3 
rhombohedra, m. p. 204—204*5°. 

Bib enzylb enzamuline hydrochloride , 

. N(CH a Ph) 2 ;CPh:NH,HCl, 

rhombohedra, m. p. 211*5°. Bib enzylb emamidine is a white solid, 
in. p. 70—71°. 

Di b enzyl-p-tolcn ylamidine hydro chloride , 

N(CH 2 Ph) 2 -G(C 6 H 4 Me):NH,HCl, 

always contained a certain amount of a yellow impurity, but yielded 
di b enz ylpp-tolenylamidfoie-phe-nylcarbamate, 

N (CH 2 P3i) 2 * C (C (i H 4 Me) *.N* CO • NH Ph, 
slender, white needles, m. p. 158°. W. G. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of Triarylmethylazides. 
James Kuhn Senior (/. Arner. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2718—2726). 
—Triphenylmethylazide, when heated in a sealed tube at 225° for 
one hour, undergoes molecular rearrangement, giving phenylimino- 
benzophenone, CPh s -N 3 -> CPhyN + N 2 CPhJN-Ph + N 2 , 

When p-chlorotriphenylmethyl chloride (compare Gomberg, 
A., 1904, i, 658, 988) is boiled with hydrazine hydrate in absolute 
ether, the main product is either p -chlorotriphenylmethyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride , m. p. 122°, or h is-’p-chloro triph e nyl- 
rnethylhydrasine } m. p. 201°, according to- the proportions of the 
reagent used. When this hydrazine hydrochloride is boiled in 
alcoholic solution with 7% hydrochloric acid, p -clilorotrh 
ph enyl m e t hyl azide is obtained as a gum, which when heated at 
215° undergoes rearrangement, giving phenyliminochlorobenzo- 
phenone and chlorophenyliminobenzophenone in the molecular pro¬ 
portion of 68*1 to 31*9, these figures being in close agreement with 
those obtained by Leech for p-chlorotriphenylmethylhydroNyl- 
amiue (compare A., 1914, i, 268). W. G. 

The Molecular Rearrangement of $;?/m~Bistriarylmethyl- 
hydrazines. Julius Stieglitz and James Kuiin Senior (J. Arner. 
Ghem. Sac., 1916, 38, 2727—2736. Compare preceding abstract). 
—All attempts to cause a rearrangement of hydrazines by the loss 
of ammonia through treatment with concentrated acids or zinc 
chloride were unsuccessful. Attempts were then made to cause a 
rearrangement of symdbistriarylmethylhydrazines, and these were 
successful, the hydrazines being heated with zinc chloride at 300° 
for ten minutes. Under these conditions, histriphenylmethyl- 
hydrazine, CPh 3 *NH*NH* CPh 3 , gave aniline and triphenylmethane, 
the formation of aniline being due to migration of a phenyl group 
from carbon to nitrogen. Bis-^chlorotriphenylmethylhydrazine 
undergoes the same rearrangement, giving aniline and, in all 
probability, p-chloroaniline. The mechanism of the action is not 
yet clear, as it does not proceed smoothly. A number of attempts 
were made to rearrange unsymmetrical hydrazines and hydrazones, 
but they were ail unsuccessful. W. G. 
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Preparation of ColIargoL A, R Gerasimov (J. Buss . Phys. 
(Jkem. Soc 1916, 48, 87—90, 251—253) —Investigations on the 
preparation of collargol by PaaTs method (A,, 1902, i, 653; ii, 500) 
show that the reduction to metallic silver takes place mainly, if 
not entirely, at the expense of the silver oxide, preparations with 
approximately the same proportion of silver being obtained with 
widely varying concentrations of silver nitrate. The percentage 
of silver in the preparations is increased but slightly by precipita¬ 
tion with acids. 

On the basis of these results, the following method of obtaining 
collargol is recommended. The reducing mixture is prepared by 
shaking 100 grains of albumin with a solution of 15 grains of 
sodium hydroxide in 500 c.c. of water until it is uniformly dis¬ 
tributed throughout the liquid, which is then heated for about an 
hour on a water-bath and freed from a little flocculent precipitate 
by filtration. To 27—30 grains of this solution, is added the 
silver oxide obtained by precipitating a solution of 10 grams of 
silver nitrate with potassium hydroxide and washing five times by 
decantation. The mixture is diluted to about 200 c.c. and heated 
on a water-bath, with constant shaking, for forty to sixty minutes. 
When cold, the liquid is precipitated with a few drops of con¬ 
centrated acetic acid, and the precipitate washed five or six times 
and dissolved in water in presence of a minimal quantity of sodium 
hydroxide. The liquid is allowed to settle, and dried either in a 
desiccator over sulphuric acid or in a vacuum at about 40°, or in 
a current of air free from dust; over-drying should, however, be 
avoided. In this way”, a blue powder containing about 75% of 
silver is obtained. T. H. P. 

Protein Copper Compounds. Thomas R Osborne and 
Charles S. Leavenworth (/. Biol. Ghcm., 1916, 28, 109—123).— 
On adding copper sulphate solution to an alkaline solution, of 
■edestin or gliadin, a blue copper protein compound is precipitated 
of variable composition, which is insoluble in excess of the copper 
sulphate. When kept, the colour of the precipitate changes to 
brown, due to decomposition, with liberation of partly dehydrated 
copper hydroxide. _The authors suggest that the copper unites with 
the imino-nitrogen of the R*CO*NHTt groups. II, W. B, 

Antigenic Properties of ^-Nucleoproteins. H. Gideon 
Wells (/. Biol. Ghem., 1916, 28, 11 —16).—The imcleoproteins 
extracted from tissues by cold water, dilute salt, or weak alkaline 
solutions lose their antigenic properties on being heated at 100°. 
The so-called 0-nucleoproteins, however, which are obtained from 
various ^ tissues by extracting with boiling water, possess definite 
antigenic properties demonstrable by the anaphylactic reaction. 
Judging from the degree of anaphylaxis produced, the 0-nucleo- 
proteins from the pancreas and spleen of the ox and from the 
pancreas of the pig, seem to be similar, but not identical. 

H. W. B. 
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Rotatory Power of Nucleic Acids and of Nucleates of 
the Alkali Metals, M. A. Rakuzin and (Mlle.) Eic. Maks, 
Braudo (J. Russ. Rhys. Ghent. Soc. } 1916, 48, 97—99. Compare 
Rakuzin and Logunova, A., 1915, i, 1017),—Measurement of the 
rotation of Parke, Davis, & Cods 5% nucleic acid solution gives 
the value [a] p + 68*51° for the specific rotation of the nucleic 
acid. Dilute nucleic acid solutions were neutralised towards 
phenolphtiialein by means of decinormal alkali hydroxide solutions, 
and the rotatory powers of the alkali nucleates thus obtained then 
measured, the values of [aj-p being: lithium salt, +21'73°; 
ammonium, +24*77° ; sodium, +29*58°; and potassium, +35*39°. 
Thus, just as with the caseinogenates, the specific rotation of the 
alkali nucleates increases with the atomic weight of the metal The 
rotations of the nucleates are, however, less than that of the 
nucleic acid, whereas caseinogenates give higher rotations than 
caseinogen. T. H. P. 

The Significance of Electrolytes in Processes of Imbi¬ 
bition. Wolfgang Ostwald (Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 
329—332).—The differences between the results obtained by the 
author and those of Lenk (A., 1916, i, 346) on the influence of 
salts on the imbibition of water by gelatin are due to the fact 
that the author worked with nearly dry plates of the material, 
whereas Lenk worked with plates which had already imbibed 
80—85% of water. The latter was therefore only investigating the 
action of salts on an intermediate stage of the imbibition process, 
whereas the author had ascertained their action on the final 
equilibriirm and on the whole course of the imbibition. S. B. S, 

Influence of Acetic Acid on the Synthesising and Hydro¬ 
lysing Properties of /3-Glucosidase. Em. Bourquklot and A. 
Aubry (J. Phm'ta. Ohim 1916, [vii], 14, 359—-363. Compare A., 
1915, i, 604).—jS-G-lucosidase is more resistant to the injurious 
action of acetic acid than is os-glucosidase, synthesis taking place 
almost normally up to a content of 0*1%. of acetic acid. Higher 
concentrations of acetic acid retard the synthesis, owing to the 
progressive destruction of the enzyme. Similar results were 
obtained in studying the hydrolysing action of the enzyme in the 
presence of acetic.acid. "W. G. 


Physiological Chemistry, 


o Relation between the Water and the Dextrose Concentra¬ 
tion of the Blood. Alma Hiller and. Herman 0. Mosenthal (J. 
Biol. Ghent., 1916, 28, 197—202).—In normal, individuals, the blood' 
contains about 78*5% of water. There may be a variation of 
about 1% of this concentration during the course of a few minutes 
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without any apparent cause. In those conditions, pathological or 
experimental, in which the amount of dextrose in the blood is 
diminished or increased, there is no corresponding change in the 
concentration of the water in the blood. In diabetes, for instance, 
the water content of the blood is normal, notwithstanding the 
hyperglycsemia and polyuria which may be present. II. W. B. . 

Changes in the Urea Content of Blood and Tissues of 
Guinea-pigs Maintained on an Exclusive Oat Diet. Howard 
B. Lewis and Walter G. Karr (J. Biol. Chem 1916, 28, 17 — 25. 
Compare Funk, A., 1916, i, 696). —The apipearance of scorbutic 
symptoms in guinea-pigs fed on an exclusive oat diet is accom¬ 
panied by a large increase in the amount of urea in the blood 
and tissues. The addition of cabbage or orange juice to the diet 
prevents the disease, and simultaneously prevents the rise in the 
urea content of the blood and tissues of the animal. Sodium 
citrate cannot replace the cabbage or orange juice, so that the 
pathological condition cannot be due to the production of acidosis. 
A satisfactory explanation of the connexion between the scorbutic 
condition and the high urea figures is not given by the authors. 

H. W. B. 

Enzymes in Blood. G. Satta (Arch. ital. dc Biol, 3 915, 64, 
118—122; from Physiol. Abstr 1916, 1, 296).—If the serum 
proteins are fractionated (the globulin being precipitated by carbon 
dioxide or salted out with sodium chloride), the following enzymes, 
tributyrase, amylase, and glycyl-?-tyrosinase, are contained in 
the albumin fraction. G. B. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. I. B. Stuber and K, Heim 
( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1916, 77, 333—357). —Coagulation of plasma 
can be caused by the addition of glycerides, and the fatty acids 
have a specific action in causing this phenomenon. The coagu¬ 
lating action of the acid increases with increase in the number of 
carbon atoms in the acid, and acids such as palmitic and stearic 
acids exert therefore a greater coagulating action than the lower 
acids in the series. It is important, however, that an excess of 
acid is not added, as this inhibits the coagulation, The authors 
draw the conclusion that the optimal conditions for coagulation 
in the neighbourhood of the isoelectric point. The fats and fatty 
acids were added in the form of emulsions. It is conceivable that 
the coagulum is a complex of fibrin with a fatty acid, hut this point 
is not definitely decided. 8. B. 8. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. II. B. Stuber and It. Heim 
(Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 358—374).—The action of ferments 
on the coagulation process was investigated, and it was found that 
those produce the greatest coagulative effect which possess the 
greatest lipoclastic activity, and there is a proportionality between 
this factor and the capacity for accelerating coagulation. The 
activity of the thrombokinase of Morawitz is due chiefly to the 
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substances contained therein which are soluble in ether, hut the 
lipase of the liver is also- a coagulating factor. The coagulative 
action of extracts of organs appears to be due to the fact that they 
contain fats and a lipase. S„ B. S. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. III. B. Stuber and Fr. 
Partsch ( Biochem. Zeitsch ., 1916, 77, 375—387).—The results of 
Bordet and Delange and of Zack are confirmed, according to which 
plasma which has been deprived of its lipoid substances by extrac¬ 
tion with ether and other organic solvents loses its capacity for 
coagulation. The fact is also confirmed that the coagulative power 
is restored by the addition of lipoids. This restorative action is 
not, as has been thought by other authors, a specific action of 
lecithin, but is the action of fats generally in the presence of a 
lipase. The results confirm the general conception of the authors 
as to the part played by fats and lipase in the coagulative process. 

S. B. S. 

Fibrin and its Relationship to Problems of Biology and 
Colloidal Chemistry ; the Problem of Blood Coagulation. 
X. The Micellar Crystalline Character ol Fibrin. E. 
XIekma ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 273—282). — A general 
account is given of the conversion of the fibrin sols into gels and 
fibre, and the application of von Nagel i’s micellar theory to these 
changes is discussed. S. B. S. 

Structure of the Fibrin-gel and Theories of Gel-formation. 

W. H. Howell (Amer, J. Physiol 1916, 40, 526—553; from 
Physiol . Ah sir., 1916, 1, 223).—In the clotting of vertebrate blood, 
as observed under the ultramicroscope, the fibrin is first deposited 
as needles formed by an aggregation of fibrinogen particles. 
Vectorial forces, like those involved in crystallisation, are brought 
into play. The needles form a close mesh work and appear to 
become adherent. Under certain conditions, such as increased 
alkalinity, the gel may be devoid of this crystalline character and 
be formed by amorphous aggregation. The fibrin gel is clearly a 
heterogeneous system of a continuous, more liquid phase between 
trabeculae composed of crystalline needles and constituting the 
more solid phase. The structure is reticular or sponge-like, and not 
a honeycomb. 

Fibrinogen may have either a positive or negative electrical 
charge, according to the reaction of the medium. The behaviour 
towards thrombin differs in the two cases, the vectorial character¬ 
istic being connected with the positive charge, or adsorption of 
hydrogen ions. 

Since the gel has not a honeycomb structure, the retention of 
water and maintenance of shape, as if possessing solid properties, 
cannot be due to the merely mechanical enclosure of water in cells. 
It is suggested that the water is held at the surface of the solid 
phase by molecular forces, such as those responsible for adsorption. 

G* B. 
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Metabolism of Dextrose in Surviving Organs. I. 
Action of Intestinal Tissue on Dextrose Circulating therein. 
U. Lombeoso (A Hi Ji. Aerad. Linai , 191G, [v|, 25, ii, 390—395). 
—When Tyrode’s solution containing dextrose is circulated in the 
intestinal segment of a dog, the proportion of dextrose in the 
circulating liquid undergoes marked diminution, which in some 
cases amounts to 50%. At the same time, the carbohydrate-content 
of the intestine shows an increase, but this is never more "than 
sufficient to account for the disappearance of 30—35% of the 
dextrose. When clefibrinated blood containing dextrose is similarly 
circulated, the diminution in the reducing power of the circulating 
liquid is even greater than when Tyrode’s solution is used ; in this 
case, the carbohydrate-content of the intestine also diminishes con¬ 
siderably, marked consumption of the pre-existent dextrose thus 
taking place. 

Similar differences were observed with amino-acids circulating in 
surviving organs in solution in blood and in Ringer’s solution, but 
in the present case the phenomenon is particularly marked, the 
volume of liquid traversing the intestine per unit of time being 
appreciably less when blood is used than with the artificial liquid. 
The results show, indeed, that the more closely the conditions of 
the artificial circulation approximate to those of the organ in vivo , 
the less is the quantity of dextrose accumulating in. the intestine 
and the greater the tendency of the organ to destroy the dextrose 
circulating in it. T. IL P. 

Mechanism of the Diffusion of Electrolytes through the 
Membranes of Living Cells. IV. Ratio of the Concentra¬ 
tion required for the Accelerating and Antagonistic Action 
on the Diffusion of Potassium Salts. Jacques Loisf. (J. Biol. 

Gftcm., 1916, 28, 175—184. Compare this vol., i, (17).-.The 

addition of a second salt to a M /8-pot.assiuni chloride solution has 
the four following effects on Fundulus eggs according to the con¬ 
centration: (1) Beginning with the lowest concentration of Urn 
second salt, the addition has often a slightly retarding effect on 
the diffusion of potassium chloride through the membrane into the 
egg v ; (2) with a further increase of the concentration of the second 
salt (M /4-sodiurn chloride .or M /512-sodium citrate), an accelera¬ 
tion of the diffusion is noticeable (general salt effect); (3) with a 
still further increase of the concentration (M/S- to JAsodium 
chloride or M / 256- to M /128-sodium citrate), a retardation of the 
diffusion occurs (antagonistic salt effect); (4) with a still higher 
concentration the eggs are killed more rapidly, probably not 
through the diffusion of the potassium chloride, but of the second 
salt into the egg. The ratio of the antagonistic to the accelerating 
concentration was found to be about 2 :1 for different sodium sails. 

H. W. B. 

Chines© Preserved Eggs. Pidan. Katharine Blunt and 
Chi Che Wang (,/. Biol. Chem 1916, 28, 125—134).—Pidan is 
prepared by preserving ducks’ eggs in a mixture of an infusion 
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of black tea, lime, salt, and wood ashes. After five months, the 
eggs are coated with rice hulls, and are then ready for eating. 

The results of the analysis of pidan show that the following 
changes take place during its formation from fresh ducks' 1 eggs: 
Water is transferred from the white to the yolk; alkali salts are 
absorbed from the preserving mixture; the lecithin and total 
ethereal extract diminish in quantity; and the ammonia nitrogen, 
amino-nitrogen, and total non-coagulable nitrogen increase very 
greatly. It is therefore evident that the production of pidan from 
fresh eggs is due to the combined action of alkali, bacteria, and 
enzymes on the proteins and phospho-lipoids in the eggs. 

Id. W. B. 

Method for the Measurement of the Urea-excreting 
Function of the Kidneys. T. Addis and C. K. Watanabe 
(,/. Biol, Chem ., 1916, 28, 251—259).—The new method is based 
on the results of some experiments on rabbits. Urine and blood 
are collected simultaneously, and the ratio—urea in grams in one 
hour’s urine to urea in grams in 100 c.c. of blood—determined before 
and after the ligature of one ureter, whilst the animals are taking 
similar food and the same amount of water. In most cases the 
ratio remains constant, because the single kidney remaining after 
the operation is sufficient to meet ordinary demands. If, however, 
urea is injected, additional strain is thrown on the kidneys, and 
the ratio after the operation is invariably lower than it is before 
the operation. The authors propose to employ the method for the 
early detection of pathological conditions arising from defective 
kidney function, such as Bright’s disease. IT. W. B. 

New Constituents of Milk. II. The Distribution of 
Pliosphatides in Milk. Thomas B. Osborne and Alfred J. 
Wakeman ( J . Biol. Chem . ., 1916, 28, 1 — 9. Compare A., 1915, 
i, 920).—By operating with very large quantities of milk, the authors 
are able to show that pliosphatides can be extracted from the 
caseinogen precipitated by the addition of dilute hydrochloric add 
to milk, as well as from the “ lactalbumin ” coagulum obtained by 
heating the filtrate from the caseinogen. The precipitate pro¬ 
duced by treating skimmed milk, free from caseinogen and lact¬ 
albumin, with sodium hydroxide until neutral to phenolphthalein 
also contains a small amount of pliosphatides, together with 
protein. The filtrate containing the noil-protein constituents of 
milk contains at the most only minute traces of pliosphatides. 

A litre of milk contains about 27 milligrams of phospliaticles 
which are intimately associated with the protein constituents of 
milk, and possibly combined with them as “ lecithalbumins.” 

H. W. B. 

Urinary and Faecal Output of Calcium in Normal Men,, 
together with Observations on the Hydrogen-Ion Concen¬ 
tration of Urine and Faeces. C. Ferdinand Nelson and J. IT 
Williams (J. Biol, Chem., 1916, 28, 231 —236).—'The authors have 
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measured the daily urinary and fecal output of calcium, calculated 
as oxide, over periods of 5 clays for five apparently normal 
individuals of ages ranging from thirteen to seventy years. The 
urinary excretion varies from 0*1754 to 0*6186 gram, the fecal 
excretion from 0*4125 to 0*8010 gram, and the total daily excretion 
from 0*5879 to 1*4196 gram of calcium oxide. All the subjects 
studied were oil ordinary mixed diets. The authors do not draw 
any conclusions regarding the relation between, the observed 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the urine and the corresponding out¬ 
put of calcium. H. Tv". B. 

Calcium and Magnesium Content ol Normal Urine. 
C. Ferdinand Nelson and W. E. Burns (J. Biol. Ghent ., 1916, 28, 
237—240).—The daily urinary output of calcium and magnesium 
has been estimated in the cases of twenty-five healthy individuals. 
In the majority of cases, the output of calcium exceeds that of 
magnesium. Apparently whichever element predominates does so 
constantly, or nearly so, and this phenomenon seems to be in¬ 
dependent of the character of the food ingested. IT. W. B. 

Influence of Sodium Carbonate* Administered by 
Duodenal Tube* on Human Diabetes. J. R. Muulin and 
L. F. Graver, with Walter L. Niles and Warren Coleman ( J . 
Biol. Ghent 1916, 28, 289—314).—Six cases of diabetes are 
described in which solutions of sodium carbonate or sodium 
hydrogen carbonate are introduced directly into the duodenum by 
means of an Einhorn’s duodenal tube. In each case, the effects 
are a reduction of the glycosuria and hyperglycemia. When the 
administration of alkali is discontinued, the dextrose in the blood 
and urine slowly returns to its original level. IT. W. 35. 

Pancreatic Diabetes in the Dog. IV. Influence of Pylorus 
Exclusion and of Gastrectomy on the Effects of Pancrea¬ 
tectomy. J. R. Muslin and J. E. Sweet. (J. Biol. Ghcm 1910, 
28, 261—288).—The authors believe that in pancreatic diabetes 
the hydrochloric acid produced in the stomach and left umieutrab 
ised in the duodenum is absorbed by the portal system and carried 
to the liver, where it exerts its toxic action (compare M’mTrii. and 
Kramer, this vol,, i, 69). If the acid it excluded from the 
duodenum by ligaturing the pylorus or by excision of the stomach, 
the onset of pancreatic diabetes after pancreatectomy should there¬ 
fore be prevented or delayed*. These operations have been carried 
out on dogs, and it is found that in most cases little or no 
glycosuria follows the subsequent operation of pancreatectomy, In 
the case of one dog, however, which was fed after gastrectomy on 
peptonised food introduced directly into the duodenum, so that 
a considerable amount of glycogen was probably stored in the liver 
previous to pancreatectomy, a severe diabetes with marked hyper-: 
glycsemia followed the removal of the pancreas. In general, dogs 
with the pancreas removed after gastrectomy do not exhibit the 
usual profound toxsemia of a simple pancreatectomy. 
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The authors suggest that the pancreatic hormone produced by 
the islands of Luigerhans may be an alkaline substance vhich 
maintains tine proper concentration of hydrogen ion in the tissues 
for the biochemical oxidation of dextrose. The internal secretion 
thus resembles the external secretion which contains the alkali 
requisite for the neutralisation of the hydrochloric acid entering 
the duodenum from the stomach. H. Yf. B. 

Composition especially the Hydrogen-Ion Concentration, 
of Sea-water ±a Relation to Marine Organisms, 3. F. 
McClendon (A Biol . Ghem 1916, 28, 135—152).—The P K o£ sea¬ 
water at Torfcugas* Florida, from the surface to a depth of 3i> metres 
varies from S’l to 8'22, which is about the average usually found 
for ocean water. 

An artificial sea-water in which even the most delicate imrine 
organisms can be kept alive for considerable periods may be* pre¬ 
pared from the* following normal solutions: 22 c.c. of Mj 2- calcium 
chloride, 50 ‘21 c.c. of Mj 2 -magnesium chloride, 57’09 c.c. of J//2- 
magnesium sulphate, 10*23 c.c. of If-potassium chloride, 483' , Gf) c.c. 
of i/-sodinm chloride, 0*8 c.c. of JZ-sodium bromide, 2*32 c.c. of 
J/-sodium hydrogen carbonate, and 373*63 c.c. of water. The mix¬ 
ture must be aerated until it has a P H of about 8*15. EL W, B. 

A New Group of Antagonising Atoms. II. T. F. Feenstra 
(Proc. K. A kctrp Weiensch. Amsterdam, 1916, 19, 341—344).—In 
a previous paper (ibid., 1916, 19, 99) it was shown that irramium 
can take the- yl&ce of potassium in Locke-Binger’s solution* and 
that this substitution is not affected by the separation of the 
uranium from its products of transformation. Further experiments 
show that the potassium may also be replaced by thorium^ lut in 
this case it is aiob possible to say to what extent the action is due 
to radiotliorium, since this cannot be separated from the tkorlum. 

Both uranium and thorium are antagonistic to calcium im the 
same way as potassium and rubidium are, and the supposition that 
the antagonism is in some way connected with the valency of the 
ions does not apy ear to be consistent with the new observations. 

Ed 1C, D. 

Elimination of Malates after Subcutaneous Injection of 
Sodium Malafe. Louis Elsberu Wise (/. Biol. Cham ., ISIS, ,28, 
185—196).—Sodium malate may be injected subcutaneous!y into 
rabbits or cats m quantities up to 1 gram per kilo, 'without the 
occurrence of any toxic symptoms. Small amounts of the injected 
substance are recovered unchanged from the urine. 

The method for the estimation of malic acid in urine described 
by Ohta (A,* 1912, ii, 1076) affords satisfactory results if the urine 
is saturated by the addition of powdered uranyl acetate imfc&ad of 
being treated with a saturated solution of the reagent. 

EL 17 . B. 
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Action of Sodium Citrate and its Decomposition in the 
Body. William Sal ant and Louis E. Wise (/. Biol. Chcm 1910, 
28, 27—58).—The authors describe a method for the estimation of 
small amounts of citric acid in urine, based on Deniges’s reaction. * 
A modification of the method is employed for the approximate, f 
estimation of very small amounts of citrate in blood. 

The ingestion of large quantities of sodium citrate by rabbits 
renders the urine alkaline. Only traces of citrate are found in ""'' 
these circumstances in the blood and urine, and toxic effects are 
not observed unless the amount of citrate ingested has been very 
large. 

Sodium citrate disappears rapidly from the circulation after 
intravenous injection into* rabbits, cats, and dogs ; acute toxic 
symptoms are produced, the fatal dose varying from 0*4 to 1*6 grams 
per kilo. The urine remains free from citrate until the amount of 
citrate injected exceeds 0*5 gram per kilo. 

The subcutaneous injection of sodium citrate may also occasion 
acute toxic symptoms. XL W. B. 

Tolerance to Morphine. II. The Specificity of the 
Tolerance, Johannes Biberfeld ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 77, 
283—297).—Dogs which have acquired tolerance to morphine by 
repeated injection of the drug do not acquire tolerance to scopol¬ 
amine, cocaine, or even morphine derivatives, such as heroine 
(diacetylmorphiiie). The course of the acquisition to morphine' is 
not influenced by feeding with cholesterol. After cessation for ten 
days of the injections, the cerebral reaction to morphine' does not 
reappear, although the animal has not lost tolerance in some oilier 
respects. The immunising substances cannot always be detected 
when the serum of the immunised animals is transferred to oilier 
animals. $. B. 8. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


General Conceptions of Intoxication. IV. The Nature 
of Substances which Accelerate the Formation of Ferments. 
Martin Jacoby {Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 77, 402—404. Compare 
this vol., i, 71).—The substance in serum which promotes the 
capacity of bacteria for hydrolysing urea is soluble in water or 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether, light petroleum, or acetone. 

S. B. S. 

t General Conception^ of Intoxication. V. The Stimula¬ 
tive Action of Dextrose, on the Formation of Ferments. 
Martin Jacoby ( Biochem . ZeWsch., 1916, 77, 405—407),—Dextrose 
stimulates bacterial decomposition of urea. S. B. S. 
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Biochemical Changes in Protein Cleavage Products 
produced by Bacteria. II. Takaoki Sasaki ( Acta- S choleic Islcd. , 
Kyoto , 1916, 1, 103—113; from Physiol, Abstr., 1916, 1, 283).— 
Bacillus proteus, freshly isolated from putrid pancreas, destroys 
tyrosine and converts it largely into ^-hydroxyphenyl-1 actie acid 
and, to a smaller extent, into hydroxyphenylpropionic acid. 
Bacillus subtilis, in pure culture from straw infusion, produces, on 
the other hand, the antipodal 7-hydroxyphenyllaetic acid, together 
with other substances as yet unidentified. G- B. 

Influence of Short, Slight Rises in Temperature on the 
Progress of Fermentation. Charles Richet and Henry Cardot 
((Jom.pt. rend., 1916, 103, 954—959).—If a liquid undergoing 
lactic fermentation is heated for five minutes at a temperature of 
57—58°, the activity of the ferment is materially diminished. The 
effect is noticeable at the end of one minute, and increases con¬ 
siderably with the time. If the heating is repeated for further 
periods of five minutes, there is a further diminution in the acidity 
produced. Pathogenic organisms being much more susceptible to 
heat than the .lactic ferment, the authors suggest the irrigation of 
wounds with water at 52—54° as a means of cleansing them. 

W. G. 

Action of Copper Sulphate on the Algae of Potable 
Water. AtilioA. Bado ( Pamphlet y 1916, 15 pp.), — An account of the 
application of the copper sulphate method to the elimination of 
algoe from the water supply of Rio de la Plata. A. J. W. 

Relationship existing between the Oxydase Activity of 
Plant Juices and their Hydrogen-Ion Concentrations. The 
Cause of Oxydase Activity in Plant Tissues. Herbert II. 
Bunzell (J. Biol , Ohem., 1916, 28, 315—333).—The results 
indicate that the greatest oxydase activity occurs at or near the 
neutral point, and that acids inhibit the action of oxydases. The 
author suggests that oxydase activity is due to the presence of 
colloidal proteins, which through surface action are capable of 
condensing oxygen as well as oxidisable substances at their surfaces, 
resulting in the oxidation of those substances. The differences in 
oxydase activity of the various plant tissues are therefore due to 
the differing composition of their respective proteins. H. W. R. 

Occurrence and Physiological Significance of Flavone 
Derivatives in Plants. K. Shibata, I. Hagai, and M. Kish id a 
(J. Biol , Ghem., 1916, 28, 93—108).—The authors describe a new 
method for the detection of the presence of fiavones in plant 
tissues. The tissue is extracted with hot alcohol, and a few e.c. of 
the extract are then heated with a drop of mercury the size of a 
pea, a small amount of magnesium powder, and a few drops of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid in a test-tube. ' In the presence'of 
flavone derivatives, reduction takes place with a vigorous genera¬ 
tion of hydrogen gas and the production of a red colour. The 
intensify of the colour produced is regarded as a measure of the 
amount of flavone present. By means of this test, the authors are 
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able to demonstrate the presence of flavone derivatives in almost 
all plants, including mosses, ferns, grasses, conifers, palms, and 
angiospernu. 

The authors suggest that the flavone derivatives dissolved in the 
ceil sap have to fulfil the important physiologi-caL function of 
absorbing the ultra-violet rays of the sunlight, by ineuis of which 
the living protoplasm and its biochemical agencies are protected 
from the injurious action of the rays. In support of “this theory, it 
is found that the flavone derivatives in plants are almost exclusively 
limited to the epidermis and the peripheral parenchymatous layer 
of the aerial parts. Further, plants growing in tropkal or alpine 
regions axe always rich in flavones, except those which are fully 
protected from the action of the excessive illumination by some 
means of a morphological or anatomical nature. 

The green leaves of deciduous trees, which produce smthoeyanin 
in autumn, contain a considerable quantity of flavone derivatives. 
The prod action of autumnal colour is due to the biochemical 
change resulting in the reduction of the already existing flavones 
in the leaf into anthocyanin. H. W. B. 

Kafirin, an Alcohol-soluble Protein from Kafir, And.ro- 
pogon sorghum. Carl 0. Johns and J. F. Brewster (J. Biol. 
Vhem. 3 1916, 23, 59—85).—The new protein, kafitin* constitutes 
more than one-half the total protein in kafir seeds. It contains 
C 55T$, H 1 *36, 0 20*41, N 16*44, and S 0*60%, and thus, resembles 
zein. It differs from zein in containing lysine and tryptophan, and 
in requiring a larger proportion of 70% alcohol for its solution. 
The estimation of the diamino-acids by Van Slyke’s method indi¬ 
cated the presence of 1*58% of arginine, 0*90% of lysine, and 1*0% 
of histidine in kafirin. H. W. B. 

Chemical Investigation of Rain Water Collected at 
Various Sites in the [Sheffield] City Area- W. Palmer 
Wynne (Rep. to the Health Committee of the Sheffield Oiivy—i 
Council, 1914—15, 15 pp.).—A detailed account of the results 
obtained at Sheffield in connexion with the investigation of atmo¬ 
spheric pollution (A., 1916, i, 592). ■ 

With reference to the method employed, it is pointed out that 
the greatest pollution occurs on calm, foggy days without rain, 
and that the monthly analyses of the rain-water fail to give any 
record of the atmospheric, impurities under these conditions. The 
conclusion is drawn that the total amounts of impurities, as 
indicated 1 )j the sums of the monthly results, represent minimum 
values at most. 

In tlie Attercliffe area, the .results do not show the progressive 
increase in contamination which would he expected from the 
increased industrial activity. 

It m suggested that more useful results could be obtained by 
drawing ah through water, continuously and at a' given rate, so^ 
as to retain all the impurities. . * N H J M 

__. * f 
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Relation between Filtration of the [Solid] Paraffins of 
Naphtha and their Adsorption* M. A, Rakuzin (J. Buss. 
Bhys . Ghent. $o$. s 1916, 48, 718—720).—By a single filtration of 
naphtha through kaolin, the lower fraction of the solid paraffins 
is adsorbed to the same extent as by adsorption in other ways; the 
adsorption is irreversible, and hot water extracts nothing from the 
separated adsorbent. T. H. P. 

Irreversible Adsorption of the= u Carbonaceous Sub¬ 
stances ” of Petroleum, M. A. Rakuzin (J. Buss. Bhys . Ghem. 
Soc.j 1916, 48, 720—724. Compare A., 1915, i, 489).—The adsorp¬ 
tion of a 1% soLution of petroleum in benzene by animal charcoal 
and by calcined kaolin has been investigated. The “ carbonaceous 
substances/' that is, those which cause polarimetric opacity, are 
adsorbed less rapidly by kaolin than by animal charcoal, but their 
adsorption is complete if the carbonisation constant (coefficient of 
polarimetric opacity) is not less than 18%. The adsorption is 
irreversible, neither boiling light petroleum nor boiling water 
extracting anything from the adsorbent after use. Other con¬ 
clusions drawn from the results obtained are; (1) The qualitative 
and quantitative results of adsorption depend on the character 
and proportion of the adsorbent, but not on the mode of its appli¬ 
cation. (2) The velocity of adsorption is very high, since with a 
suitable concentration of the solution, filtration of the latter 
through a layer of adsorbent 2*5 cm. in thickness brings about 
adsorption. (3) The adsorbent used as filtering layer for 
petroleum may be regenerated by ignition. 

The bearing- of these results on the natural filtration-distillation 
processes of petroleum is discussed. T. H. P. 

Pyrogenesis oS Hydrocarbons, E, Lawson Lomax, A. E. Dun- 
stan and F, B. Thole (J. Inst. Petrol . Tech 1916, 3, 36—120).— 
A general account of the subject is given, together with chrono¬ 
logical lists of the literature and patents. T. H. P. 

Thermal and Pressure Decomposition of Pentanes and 
Hexanes. G. Egloff (Met. Ghem. Eng ., 1916, 15, 692—696; 
from J. Soc. 1917, 30, 76).—The mixture of pentanes 

and hexanes used was derived from light petroleum after removal 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons; it had D 15 * 5 0*656, and, on distilla¬ 
tion, yielded: V. p. below 40°, 36*0%; b. p. 40—60°, 29*0%; b. p. 
60—70°, 34*2%, It was subjected to temperatures of 450°, 500°, 
650°, and 725°, and pressures of 1 and 12 atmospheres, and the 
recovered oil examined for benzene, toluene, xylene, naphthalene, 
and anthracite. The percentage yield of recovered oil decreased 
with increase of pressure and temperature, the maximum yield 
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"being obtained at 450° and 1 atmosphere. At 650° and 12 atmo¬ 
spheres, and at 725° and 1 atmosphere, the original oil decom¬ 
posed completely into carbon and gas. The percentage of benzene 
in the recovered oil increased as pressure and temperature were 
increased^ the maximum of 15*1% being found at 650° and 1 atmo¬ 
sphere. The toluene and xylene content of the recovered oil 
decreased with increased temperature and pressure, the maximum 
being 8‘9% for toluene and 8*2% for xylene, both at 450° and 
1 atmosphere. . Naphthalene and anthracene in the recovered oil 
increased with temperature and pressure, a maximum of 5*6% for 
naphthalene and 4*2% for anthracene being obtained at 650° and 
1 atmosphere. The yields of benzene, toluene, and xylene, calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the original oil, decreased with increase of 
temperature and pressure; the highest yields were 3‘2% for 
benzene, 5% for toluene, and 5*9% for xylene, all at 450° and 
12 atmospheres. Naphthalene and anthracene increased with 
increasing temperature and decreased with increasing pressure; 
the maximum for naphthalene was 1*7% and for anthracene 1*2%, 
both at 500° and 1 atmosphere. The mechanism of the formation 
of aromatic hydrocarbons from pentanes and hexanes is probably 
represented by the following scheme: pentanes and hexanes —> 
C 5 H 10 + CH 4 —>■ C 2 H 4 + C s H 6 —> naphthenes —> aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons. H. W. 

Effect of Temperature on the Formation of Benzene, 
Toluene, Xylene, Naphthalene, and Anthracene frotn_ 
Petroleum at Atmospheric Pressure. Gustav Egloff and 
Thomas J. Twgmey (J. Physical Ghent 1918, 20, 121—150).—A 
long historical review of the work done since the time of Faraday 
on the production of gas from various oils is given, and concluslags- 
are drawn as to the relative amounts of the various constitiie^®*®^ 
of the liquid products with variation of the conditions of 
experiments. In the present series of experiments, weighed qur 21 ^ 1 " 
ties of petroleum (574 grams) were passed through an electrk^v 
heated furnace at temperatures from 450° to 875°. The oil wa ? 
fed into the furnace at a constant rate (246 grams per hour),' 
the amount of gas and liquid produced measured. The liquid 
then distilled, and the fractions 170 — 230°, 230—270°, and 
to tar collected. These were examined and their specific gravities ^ 
recorded. The results of the experiments are given in numerous, , 
tables and curves. It is shown that the percentage of cracked 
oil obtained decreased' slowly with increase of temperature from 
450'—550°; it decreased rapidly from 550° to 700°, and at a much , 
slower rate from 700° to 875°. The formation of gas increased pro- 5 
portionally with change of temperature similarly to the percentage 1 
of the cracked oil. The density of the cracked oil increased with 7 > 
temperature. Temperatures of. 450 6 to 600° produced in the J ' 
cracked oil more toluene and xylene than benzene, and morefj 
toluene than' xylene. No naphthalene or anthracehe Was formed|f 
at these temperatures. At 850° more toluene , than benzene, and 
more benzene than xylene, were formed, but no naphthalene or ** 
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anthracene. Temperatures of 700° to 850° yielded uniformly more 
benzene than toluene or xylene, but more toluene than xylene. The 
formation of naphthalene began at 750°, and of anthracene at 800°, 
and both increased with the temperature. The formation of benzene 
in the cracked oil attained a maximum of 21% at 800°, of toluene 
8*3% at 700°, and of xylene 7*2% at 700°. Beyond these respective 
temperatures, the formation of each decreased fairly rapidly with 
rise in temperature. The largest percentage of naphthalene 
obtained was 11*4 at 875°, and anthracene 2*5 at the same tempera¬ 
ture. Temperatures 450° to 700° produced benzene, toluene, and 
xylene mixed with aliphatic compounds. The higher temperatures 
750° to 875° yielded aromatic compounds practically free from 
aliphatic compounds. On the basis of the oil used, a maximum 
of 4*7% of benzeiie was obtained at 750°, 3*1% toluene at 650°, 
1*9% xylene at 700°, 2*0% naphthalene at 800°, and 0*3% 
anthracene at 800°. The experimental evidence indicates that the 
formation of the individual aromatic compounds with change of 
temperature follows the scheme: 

Higher /Toluene\ p . 

liomologues \ Xylene j 

Naphthalene —> Anthracene, 

J. F. S. 


Befractomeiric Investigations ol Hydrocarbons with 
Two and Three Conjugate Double Linkings at the Same 
Time, The Aliphatic Terpenes and their Derivatives. 
Synthesis of New aye-Trienes. C. J. Enklaar (Bee. trav. chim 
•1917, 36, 215—246. Compare A., 1909, i, 111).—In the light of 
the behaviour of the ozonides of ocimene and uZfo-ocimene on 
decomposition, the author suggests the formulae 

CH 2 : CMe • CH 2 * CH 2 * OH: CMe* CH * CH 3 
and CMe 2 * CH • CH ICIT • CM e I CHMe, respectively, for these hydro¬ 
carbons. In support of these views, he has determined the refracto- 
metrie indices of a number of unsatixrated hydrocarbons, two of 
which are new, and compared their values with those obtained for 
ocimene and alto- ocimene. 

Tiglic aldehyde, Dl 4 0*8723; Df 0*8764; n* 1*44706, « D 1*45117, 
% 1*46148, n y 1*47080 at 9*6°; Ref., 1*17; Disp., 45%, 
when mixed in anhydrous ether with allyl bromide and the mix¬ 
ture slowly poured on to an excess of zinc, gave e-methyl-A ae ~ 
heptadien-d-ol , CH,:CH*CH 9 *CH(0H)«CMe:CHMe 1 b. p. 172— 
173°/760 mm., Df 2 0*8766, n a 1*46174, 1*46481, np 1*47278, 

n y 1*47945 at 11*8°. This alcohol, when heated with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate (compare A., 1913, i, 243), gave a liquid which, 
when distilled over sodium, yielded three fractions, b. p. 78—82°/ 
96 mm., 82—83*5°/96 mm., and 83*5—85°/96 mm. This liquid is 
e-7nethpl~A. a y e -he2^tHene, the physical constants for the three frac¬ 
tions being; (1) DP 0*7891, ti* 151798, 1*52595, ^ 1*54806, 

n Y 1*56939 at 14*7°; (2) Df 8 0*7938, 1*52475, n D 1*53301, 

n 1-55618, n y 1*57854 at 15*3°; (3) Dp 0-7965/fc* 1*52020, 

/ 2 
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■« D 1*53466, Up 1*55811, n r 1*58114 at 15°. This hydrocarbon 
readily polymerises, either during distillation or in the presence 
of acids. Attempts at hydrogenation by means of sodium in abso¬ 
lute alcohol only yielded resins and a very small amount of a 
liquid, b. p. 133—135°. At —20° it readily absorbs two atoms of 
bromine, and the bromide formed slowly absorbs two more atoms 
of bromine. It readily absorbs oxygen and gives an isonitroso- 
compound. 

ajS-Methylethylacraldehyde, when treated in the same way as 
the tig-lie aldehyde, yielded e-meth yZ-A ae -ociadien-8-ol, 

CH 2 : CH* CH 2 * CH (OH) * CMe’.CH * CH 2 Me, 
b. p. 85*5—87°/18 mm., Df 1 0*8644, 1*45867, .1*46177, 

Up 1*46963, n 7 1*47617 at 17*2°. This alcohol, when dehydrated 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate, gave e-methyl-A^-octatriene , 
obtained in three fractions, b. p. 85°/36 mm., 85—87°/36 mm., 
87°/36 mm. Of these, the first and third fractions had the 
physical constants: (1) n a 1*50873, n B 1*51584, 1*53568, 

n y 1*55452 at 23°; (3) n u 1*52465, 1*53349, 1*55632 at 23*2°. 

The specific and molecular refractions for the various lines of 
the principal and higher boiling-point fractions of alio- ocimene 
have been recalculated in the light of more recent work, and are 
tabulated. These are compared in the light of the rules of Auwers 
and Eisenlohr (compare A., 1911, ii, 781) against the values for 
certain methylbutadienes. A^'-Hexadiene, OHMelOH'CHICHMe, 
b. p. 77—78°, Df 5 0*7273, n a T45133, n B 1*45591, n 0 1*46800, 
7i y 1*47855 at 12*5°; 5-methyl-A^pentadiene, CMe^CH-CHICHo, 
b. p. 73*9—74*8°/750 mm., Df 0-7229, n a 1*44125, 1*44580, 

n 3 1*45720, T46755 at 13°; isoprene, CH«! CH • OMeICIT 0 , b. p. 

33*8—34*3°/756 mm., Df 0*6849, 1*41818, V42245, 

% 1*43371, ?i y 1*44367 at 13°; j3y-dimethyl-A a r-butadiene, 
CH 2 :CMe*CMe:CH 2 , 

Df 0*7304, n a 1-43486, 1’43866, np 1-44972, n y 1*45832 at 13° 

These, when converted into molecular refractions and compared 
with the values for ocimene recalculated by using Eisenlohr’s 
atomic constants (compare A., 1911, ii, 81), indicate that in 
ocimene there is a system, of double linkings interrupted once in 

AJ2a. J020-a. ESy-cu 


CHMe:CH-CH:CHMe. 1-96 2-03 52% 53% 

CMe»:CH*CH:CH ffi ..... 1-36 144 43 49 

CBLrCMe ‘CHrCH^.. 1*14 1*20 39 45 

CH^CMe*CMe:CH 2 ............ 0*54 0*56 33 ' 34 

Ocimene ..... .. 1*17 1*24 41 47 


the centre by a side-chain, this being opposed to Eisenlohr’s views 
(Joe. cit .).. ; 

The decane which is obtained by the hydrogenation of ocimene 
with active nickel has b. p. 160—161°/760 mm., Df 2 0*7289, 
n 9 1*40891, n B 1*41103, 1*41603, n y 1*42024 at 20*2°, these 

values being in agreement with those for the decane obtained from 
geranioL ■ , u A' ■. 

In a supplement to the paper, the author describes a modifica- 
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tion of tlie method of filling the tube for a lead chromate com¬ 
bustion for use in the analysis of volatile substances* which are 
difficult to burn, with which it is possible to obtain accurate results. 

W. G-. 

The Melting Points of some Hydrocarbons, in particular 
of Dienes, having a System of Conjugate Double Linkings. 
C. J. Enklaar (Bee. frav. chim., 1917, 30, 247—249). — In an 
endeavour to find some relationship between the melting points 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons with conjugate double linkings and 
the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons, the author has tried 
to determine the melting points of nine such hydrocarbons, and 
finds that although these hydrocarbons, except dihydromyreene 
and /3^-dimethyloctane, become solid and crystalline at low 
temperatures, they do not melt sharply, the process being spread 
over a rather wide range of temperature in each case. W. G-. 

Union of Hydrogen with Acetylenic Derivatives. Hydro¬ 
genation of DimethyMiethylbutinenediol [y£-Bimethyl-A 5 - 
octinene-yf-diol]. Y. S. Zalkind and (Mlle.) V. Markarjan 
(J. Russ, Phys. Oheyn, Soc., 1916, 48, 538—550. Compare A., 
1915, i, 640).—In presence of colloidal palladium, jSe-dimethyl- 

Av-hexinene-jSe-diol (compare A., 1914, ii, 257; 1915, ii, 435) or 
y£-diethyl-A s -octinene-y£~diol combines with two atoms of hydrogen, 
hydrogenation proceeding only very slowly after the formation of 
the ethylenic glycol. In the former case, however, the hydro¬ 
genation is quite rapid, and the velocity of the reaction is 

approximately proportional to the relative amount of catalyst 

employed. Hydrogenation of the second of the two above 

acetylenic glycols is much slower, and the velocity soon reaches 
a maximum value when the amount of catalyst is increased; thus, 
identical results are obtained with O'Ql, 0*02, or 0*03 gram of 
colloidal palladium per 0*01 gram-mol. of the glycol in 30 c.c. 
of alcohol. 

On account of these differences, the authors have now investi¬ 
gated the hydrogenation of y^-dimethyl-A^-octinene-y^-diol, which 
occupies an intermediate position to the above two acetylenic 
glycols; this glycol has m. p. 54—55° (compare Dupont, A., 1914, 
i, 134), and not 48—49° as stated by locitsch (A., 1914, 
i, 403). Here also, in presence of colloidal T&^ a diuxn, two atoms 
of hydrogen are added, and the velocity and the manner of its 
variation with the quantity of palladium are intermediate to those 
observed in the two cases referred to above. 

In ethereal solution containing platinum black, the acetylenic 
glycol unites with four atoms ot hydrogen, and there is no break 
in the hydrogenation at the point corresponding with the addition 
of two atoms. The magnitude of h remains constant until 
85—90% 2H 2 are absorbed, and subsequently increases markedly 
in consequence of further hydrogenation of the saturated glycol; 
Dupont (loc. cit ), indeed, obtained y£-dimethyloctan-y-ol in this 
case. 
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yl~Dim ethyl -A3 -octene-yXfdiol , OH*CMeEt*CHICH*CMeEt.*OH, 

obtained by hydrogenation of y^-dimetliyl-A s -octinene~y^-dioI in 
presence of colloidal palladium, is a viscous, odourless, colourless 
liquid, II? 0-9349, D 1 /*' 11 0*9216, 1*45593, which does not distil 

unchanged, even in a vacuum. When it is acetylated, one of the 
hydroxyl groups is lost as water, with formation of a double link¬ 
ing, whilst the other undergoes normal acetylation; the product , 
C 12 H 20 O 2 , b. p. 170—190°, or 100—140°/38 mm., thus represents 
the acetyl derivative of a diethylenic alcohol. When distilled in a 
vacuum, y^dimethyl-A 5 -octene- 7 ^-diol loses the elements of water, 
yielding the corresponding oxide, C 10 H 18 G, which was obtained 
pure by dehydration of the ethylene glycol with sulphuric acid, 
and is a mobile liquid with an odour like that of camphor, b, p. 
156—158°, DJ 0-8592, Dp 0-8480, < 5 1-43508. 

yl-Dimethyloctane-y^-mol, OH*OMeEt*CH 2 *CH 2 *OMeEt*OH, 
obtained by hydrogenation in presence of platinum black, is a 
viscous, odourless, colourless liquid, DJ 0*9363, 0*9255, 

1*45523. This glycol also loses the elements of water on 
Acetylation, one hydroxyl group alone undergoing acetylation; the 
resulting acetylated ethylenic alcohol , C 12 H 22 0 2 , is a liquid, b. p. 
110—14G°/37 mm., with a pleasant odour, and decolorises bromine 
and # alkaline permanganate. When y^-dimethyloctane-y^-diol is 
distilled in a vacuum, it loses 1H 2 0, the principal product being 
an wnmturated alcohol , O 10 H 20 Q~ b. p. 162—165°, DJ 0*8364, 
Dp 0*8260, «JJ' 6 1*42997, which rapidly decolorises bromine water 
and . alkaline permanganate solution; a small proportion of the 
y-oxide is also formed. T. H’. P. 

Stability of Mercuric Lactate and its Aqueous Solutions. 
Preparation of Mercuric Lactate. Maurice Francois (/. 
Pkarrn. Ghim 1917, [vii], 15, 33—41).—Dry mercuric lactate 
may be kept for an indefinite period without undergoing decom¬ 
position, but its aqueous solution, particularly when concentrated, 
is less stable, the mercuric lactate changing gradually to mercurous 
lactate. A 0*1%, solution remains almost unaltered for about 
three months, only 1*25% of the salt being reduced during this 
time, but if mercuric oxide is present,'the rate of the reduction is 
accelerated considerably. To prepare mercuric lactate, a mixture 
of 100 grams of lactic acid and 400 grams of water is boiled until 
the residual -solution weighs 320 grams (this operation decomposes 
any anhydride which may be present), the solution is then cooled, 
and 105 grams of yellow mercuric oxide , are added in small quanti¬ 
ties at a time. After one hour, the mixture is filtered, the filtrate 
is poured into shallow dishes, and seeded with a crystal of the salt. 
The crystals formed are separated, washed with small quantities of 
water, and dried at the ordinary temperature. Mercurous lactate 
may be prepared by heating 400 grams of water, 100 grams of lactic 
acid, and 100 grams of mercuric oxide on a water-bath for one 
hour, then filtering the mixture, and heating the filtrate for some 
hours; the mercurous lactate separates gradually as a precipitate. 

W. P. S. 
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Stereochemical Studies. II. Action of Potassium 
Xanthate on Salts of the Halogeno-succinic Acids- Rror 
Holhberg (Arhiv Kem. Min, Geol, } 1916, 6, No. 8, 1—56).— 
Further measurements on the velocity of lactone-formation from 
Z-bromosuccinic acid (compare Johansson, A., 1912, ii, 544, and 
Bolmberg, A., 1914, i, 139) have been carried out, both with the 
pure potassium salt alone and in the presence of potassium nitrate. 
Consideration of all the results hitherto obtained shows that the 
velocity of lactone-formation increases only very slightly with 
increase in concentration of the metal ion present. There is no 
evidence that “ cation catalysis ” takes place to any considerable 
extent. The Z-bromosuccinic acid used had [o]b —76*5°. 

Similar results were obtained with the potassium and strontium 
salts of Z-ehlorosuccinic acid; the acid had [a]’® —55*7°. The 
velocity of lactone-formation is much smaller than with the bromo- 
acid. 

Pure Z-iodosuccinic acid was prepared by the action of potassium 
iodide on ddactonemalic acid, and had [a] l D 5 — 81*3°. For experi¬ 
ments on the velocity of lactone-formation, the inactive acid, pre¬ 
pared from Z-bromosuccinic acid and sodium iodide in acetone solu¬ 
tion, was used. Exact determinations could not be carried out, 
but the results indicated that the velocity is greater than with the 
bromo-acid. Retardation, however, takes place to a considerable 
extent, owing to the iodide formed, since the reaction 

G'*CO-UH-CB ? *CO*G + T = O'-CO-CHI-CH.pCO-O'. 
is reversible*. 

Velocity measurements on the action of potassium xanthate on 
salts of bromosuccinic acid showed that xanthosuccinic acid is 
formed in two ways, namely: (I) By direct substitution of bromine 
by the xanthate residue, in accordance with the equation 

Z-CO^M* CHBr-CH 2 ' 00 o M + MS’CS*OEt,= 

tZ-CCUM* CH (S • CS • OEt) • CIB* C0 2 M + MBr. 

This reaction is bimolecular, and takes place slowly. (2) By addi¬ 
tion of xanthate to the primarily formed lactonemalic acid salt, in 
accordan ce with the equations: (a) Z-C0 2 M*CHBr*CH 2 -C0 2 M ^ 

^-COgM^CH’CH^COo + MBr (unimolecular and slow reaction), 

(b) ^C0 2 M-CH-CHo*COn + MS-CS’OEt— 

Z-C0 2 M-CH(S^CS*0Et)-CH 2 *C0 2 M 

(very quick reaction). The reaction (1) is accelerated by metal ions 
to a much greater extent than {2a), The chloro- and iodo-succinic 
acids gave similar results, but with the former acid direct sub¬ 
stitution played a lesser, and with the latter acid a greater, part 
than in the case pf the bromo-acid. In the case of iodosuccinie 
acid, even in dilute solutions, the iodide formed * during the reac¬ 
tion retarded the formation of xanthosuccinic acid from the 
lactonemalic acid, with the result that the total velocity of the 
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reaction between potassium xanthate and the iodosuccinates was 
less than when the bromosuccinates were used. 

The results of the kinetic experiments necessitated a revision 
and extension, of the author's previously published results (com¬ 
pare A., 1914, i, 139) on the reaction between potassium xanthate 
and lactonemalic acid. It is shown that the xanthate adds on to 
the lactonemalic acid, both in weakly acid and weakly alkaline 
solutions, giving a kevoxanthosuecinie acid with practically the 
maximum rotation. In slightly acid solution, the reaction is prac¬ 
tically quantitative, but the yield is diminished in strongly acid 
solution, owing to the precipitation and decomposition of the 
xanthic acid; in alkaline solution, the yield is also diminished by 
saponification of the lactonemalic acid. 

Since the addition of xanthate to the primarily formed lactone¬ 
malic acid gives Z-xanthosueeinic acid, the formation of the cZ-acid 
must be ascribed to direct substitution in accordance with equa¬ 
tion (1). It does not therefore seem any longer necessary to 
ascribe a special stereochemical action to “ cation catalysis/' all 
the changes which take place being explicable by the equations 
given above. It follows that all the factors which favour reaction 
(1) or retard reaction (2a) will make the product richer in dextro- 
acid or poorer in kevo-acid, and vice versa. The correctness of 
these conclusions is shown by reference to the author's previous 
paper (loc, cit .), and also, for example, by the following experi¬ 
ments, which show how necessary it is to work under well-defined 
conditions when investigating the Walden transformation. In a 
given experiment, the reaction (1) will he most in evidence at the 
beginning, since the concentrations of the reacting substances are 
then the greatest. It follows that the xanthosuccinic acid formed 
at the commencement of the reaction wall be more strongly dextro¬ 
rotatory than that formed later. This was shown to be the case 
when strontium Z-bromosuccinate was used; the strontium xantho- 
succinate is only sparingly soluble, and the first portions which 
separated out gave a dextrorotatory acid. The next fraction gave 
an acid which was less dextrorotatory, and the succeeding frac¬ 
tions gave acids which were more and more laevorotatory. Similar 
results were obtained with Z-chloro- and Z-iodo-succinic acids. 
Owing to the variation in the relative velocities of the reactions 
(1) and (2a) with these acids, it was found, for example, that at 
concentrations where the Z-iodosuccinic acid gave ^-xanthosuccinic 
acid, the Z-bromo-acid gave a weakly, and the Z-chloro-acid a 
strongly laevorotatory xantho-acid. 

Temperature was found to have a very great influence on the 
reaction. Thus a solution which was 0*65 molar with respect to 
potassium Z-bromosuccinate and potassium xanthate gave, at 0°, a 
xanthosuccinic acid with. [ct] p .+ 30*6°; at 11—12° the xantho-acid 
formed had [a] B 4-8*3°, at 25° the product had [a] B —13*8°, and at 
40° [ajjj —40*1°. These big differences in the rotation of the pro¬ 
duct do not, indicate that the temperature quotients of the reac¬ 
tions (1) and (2a) are very different, since calculation shows that 
if the velocity constant of the reaction (1) is doubled by a rise in 
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temperature from 15° to 25°, that of the reaction (2a) is thereby 
trebled. 

Comparison of the above results with those obtained in the 
reaction between potassium hydrogen sulphide and potassium 
Z-bromosuccinate (A., 1916, i, 307) shows that the substitution of 
bromine by the -SH residue takes place quicker than the substitu¬ 
tion by the xanthate residue. Also, since the reaction (2a) is the 
same in both cases, the total velocity of reaction should be greater 
with potassium hydrogen sulphide than with potassium xanthate; 
this was confirmed experimentally. 

Since the active xanthosuccinic acids when acted on by ammonia 
give thiolmalic acids with the same sign of rotation, all the results 
hitherto obtained can be expressed by the following scheme: 


- MBr 

Z-Bromosuceirue acid jT ^ d-L act on emulate. 

1 I +MBr I | 
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^-thiolmalic acid 
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d-Xanthosuccinic acid. 


t 

Z-Xanthosuceinic acid. 


Since in the decomposition by ammonia reaction does not take 
place at the asymmetric carbon atom, no change in configuration 
will take place when the xanthosuccinic acids are transformed into 
the thiolmalic acids. From the other reactions one can reasonably 
conclude that potassium bromide, hydrogen sulphide, and xanthate 
behave stereochemically in the same way towards lactonemalic acid, 
and therefore that Z-bromosuccinic acid has the same configuration 
as 1-mercapto- and Z-xantho-succinic acids. It follows that stereo - 
chemical transformation takes place in the direct substitution of 
bromine in bromosucdnic acid by the *SH residue or the xanthate 
residue , that is, in the bimolecular reaction (1). Similarly with 
the Z-chloro- and Z-iodosuccinic acids. T. S. P. 

Constitution of Meconic Acid. W. Borsche (Ber., 1916, 49 P 
2538—2546).—Meconic acid is usually regarded as the trihydrate 
of a derivative of 4-pyrone, C 7 H 4 0 7 ,3H 2 0. This being so, it should 
yield various derivatives of pentamethylene oxide on reduction with 
hydrogen in the presence of colloidal palladium (compare other 
4-pyrones, A., 1915, i, 574), but instead of this it gives aBye- tetra- 
hydroxypimelic acid. It would appear, therefore, that in this case 
the pyrone .ring is ruptured during reduction, but the nearly 
related, undoubted 4-pyrones, coinenic acid, and pyromeconic acid, 
give normal pentamethylene oxide products, from which it follows 
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that meconic acid is most probably not a pyrone at all. It is pre¬ 
sumed to be cajSee-pentahydroxy-y-ketopimelic acid, 

CO 2 H*C(OH) 2 -CH(OH)-CO-CH 2 *C(0H) 2 ‘CO 2 H. 
ajS y z-Tetrahydroxypimelic acid crystallises in white granules, 
in. p. 210—215° (decomp.), and forms a disilver salt. When heated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 125-—145° 
it yields kevulic acid, which may be identified by conversion into the 
phe nylcarb am i n o liydraz o n e, 

NHPh*C0-NH-N:CM6-CH 2 -CH a -C0 2 H, 
stout, white needles, m. p. 185—186° (decomp.), by mixing the 
neutralised product with phenylcarbamic hydrazide hydrochloride. 
The dry acid also yields the diacetate of a pimelodilactone , 

CH(OAc)*CH 0 *CH*0*CO . . , , _ 

s' JL u Jw rv » , when heated with acetic anhydride 

00-0-OH—CH-OAc 5 J 


and sulphuric acid, as prismatic tablets, m. p. 169—170°. The acid 
does not reduce Fekling’s solution or ammoniacal silver oxide, but 
the mother liquor from, the first reduction product contains a small 
amount of a powerfully reducing acid, which is probably a-hydroxy- 
yS-diketohexoic acid, as it forms a disc micarbasone , C s H 14 0 5 bT 6 , 
m. p. 220° (decomp.). 

Comenic acid, reduced under the same conditions, yields hexa- 
hydrocomemc acid (yMikydroxypentamethylene-oxide-a-carb oxylic 
add), C e H 10 O g , which crystallises in hard needles, m. p. 172°, and 
forms a saturated lactone, C G H g 0 4 , b. p. 205°/18 mm., on heating. 

Pyromeconic acid gives a mixture of a small amount of a, tetra- 
hydro- with much of a hexahydro-derivative. The latter may be 
separated in the form of its diacetate, I3y-diaceioxypenta?nethylene- 
oxide, C 9 H u O g , a fairly mobile liquid, b. p. 138—140°/18 mm., 
whilst the former, j8-hydroxy-y-ketopentamethylene oxide, becomes 
oxidised to the diketone when its aqueous solution is heated in the 
air, and this may be characterised as a di-pkenylcarbarninoby dr- 


azone , 


CH. 2 »GH 2 -0;N-RH*00-NHPh 
O—CH„— 6:>T-NH-CO-NHPh 


, m. p. 215—216° (decomp.). 


J. C. W. 


tibMan&oketohgptose, a New Sugar from the Avocado. 
F. B. La Foege (J. Biol. Chem., 1917, 28, 511— 522).—The new 
sugar is obtained by aqueous extraction of the avocado pear, Per nta 
f/ratissima. d-il/ anno he t oh ept ose, C 7 H 14 0 7 , crystallises in six-sided 
prisms, m. p. 152°, [ojg* -f 29*17°. It is not fermented by yeast, and 
does not show mutarotation. It gives a colour reaction with orcinol 
and hydrochloric acid like other lieptoses and the pentoses. The- 
p -bromophenylhydrazme, C U; H 19 O 0 N 2 Br, crystallises in thin plates 
which are usually slightly yellow, m. p. 179°. On treatment with 
benzaldeliyde the sugar is regenerated. The' phenylosazone is iden¬ 
tical with the osazone prepared from ^-mannoaldoheptose. On 
reduction with sodium amalgam, ^-mannoketolieptos© forms eZ-per- 
sitol (compare Bertrand, A., 1909, i, 634) and d'-jB-mannoheptitoL 
These 'considerations indicate that the new sugar must be a 
imamnoheptose, for which three structural formulae are possible. It 
is possible to differentiate between them, by means of the p-bromo- 
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phenylhydrazone derivatives. d-a~Mannoaldohe-ptose - p - bromo- 
■phenylhydrazone, C 33 HigO c N 2 Br, has in. p. 207 — 208°, whilst the 
corresponding /3-derivative* is uncrystallisable. The new sugar must 
therefore be the <7-mamioketoliepiose represented by the configura¬ 
tion : 

H H OH 011 0 

OH-OH,—C-0-0-0-0—OH./OH 

OH OH 11 H 

Perseulose (Bertrand, A., 1908, i, 715) is shown to be Z-galahep- 
tose, with the structural formula: 

O H OH OH H 

QH*CH 0 —-C—0-C—C-0—OH,-OH 

OH H H OH 

The pulp- cl the avocado also contains a gum which on hydrolysis 
yields ?-arabinose. H. W, B. 

Crystallographic and Optic Properties of Mannoketo- 
heptose and of the Osazones of Mannoketoheptose and 
Mannoaldoheptose. F. E. Wright (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 28, 
523—526. Compare La Forge, preceding abstract).—For details 
the original paper must be consulted. The osazones of mannoketo¬ 
heptose and inannoalcloheptose are identical. H. W. B. 

Purification of Vegetable Fibres. G, L. Stadnikov (/. Buss . 
Phys. Ghem . Soc 1916, 48, 301 — 302). —The purification of 
vegetable fibres (cotton, flax) to be used in the study of adsorption 
in general, and that of colouring matters in particular, may be 
effected as follows. The fibre is boiled with water, which is changed 
each day after boiling for eight hours, this procedure being followed 
until 250 c.c. of the filtered water after use leaves no residue on 
evaporation. The extracted fibre is left for three days covered 
with alcohol, .which is then replaced by a fresh quantity. After 
another period of three days, the fibre is removed from the alcohol 
and washed with ether, alcohol, and water successively. The com¬ 
plete displacement of the alcohol by water is effected only very 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, since even after eight months 
a fresh quantity of water was found to contain alcohol after being 
in contact with the fibre for a few days. The process takes place 
far more rapidly when the fibre is boiled with successive quanti¬ 
ties of water. T. H. P, 

Synthesis of Polypeptides, in the Construction of which 
the Amino-acids Glycine, Alanine, Leucine, and Cystine 
take Part. Emil Abderhalden and Ernst Wybert (Ber. } 1916,’ 
49, 2449—2473, 2838). —The synthesis of polypeptides containing 
residues of the amino-acids which have striking qualitative reactions 
appears to be worthy of attention for at least two reasons. In the 
first place, a knowledge of their properties would be a valuable 
guide in the development of methods lor the Reparation 1 and isola* 

P 2 
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tion of the polypeptides obtained by the hydrolysis of proteins, and 
in the second they would be useful material for studies on enzymes. 
A number of cystine derivatives are now described, some of them 
having been obtained previously by E. Fischer, and their important 
properties are tabulated. 

For comparison with dichloroacetyl-7-eystine (Fischer and 
Suzuki, A., 1905, i, 30), the authors have made by the same pro¬ 
cess di bromoace tyl-\-cy stine, [CH 2 Br*C0*NH*CH(C0 2 H)»0H 2 ],S 2 , 
decomp. 160°, [a]?-107*97° (alcohol), and di-iodoacetyl-l-cyst ijie, 
needles, decomp. 150°, [a]! 0 —95*35°.' The diglycylcystine (ibid.) 
obtained from these by the action of ammonia reacts with 
d’-a-broixio isohe-xoyl chloride to form di-d-a-hrom oiso hexoyldighj cj/l- 
l-cysiine , m. p. 147° (decomp.), [a]| a —21*76°, and this yields di-l- 
leucyldiylycyl-l-cysfine, when left with ammonia, as an amorphous 
powder, decomp. 190—213°, [a]j> —72*24° (in water), —75*45° (in 
A-HC1), which gives a very definite biuret reaction, and is pre¬ 
cipitated from its aqueous solution by salt or ammonium sulphate. 

DiA-a-hromopro'pionyl-l-cystitie, m. p. 141°, [a]j? —133*23°, is pre¬ 
pared from f-a-bromopropionyl chloride and cystine and converted 
into di-l-ala?iyl-l-cy stine, 1H 2 0, scales, decomp. above 205° 
[a]g* —227*90°. The corresponding di-d-a-bromofrojnonyl-Veysime 
crystallises in bundles of feathery needles, m. p. 142°, [a]p — 96‘96° t 
and the di-d-ctlanyl-l-cystine separates with 1H 2 0, [«]“ —137*40° 
(in iV-ITCl). The latter differs from the 7-alanyl and dl-dlmyl 
compounds (ibid.) in being almost insoluble in alcohol. It reacts 
with d -<z-bromo?"sohexoyl chloride to form di-d-a-bromoisohexoyldi- 
d-al a nyl-1-cystine, decomp. 160°, [a]|? —52*67°, and this yields 
di-l-leuci/Jdi-d-alanyl-\-cystine, decomp. 203°, [a]^ —115*29° (water), 
— 126*77° (i\ r -HCl), in the usual way. This pentapeptide gives a 
very strong biuret reaction. 

Di-Z-leucy 1-7-cystine (Fischer and Gerngross, A., 1909, i, 367) 
reacts with eliioro- and bromo-acetyl chlorides to form 
acetyldi-l-leiicylA-cystine, decomp. 120°, [a|“ —102*8°, and dibromo- 
acetijldi-\-leucyl-l-cy stine, decomp, 120—166°, [a]^ —55*81°, and the 
latter may be converted into diglyeyldi-l-leu cyl-l-cys tin e, 

Mb —108*86° (water), -134’46° (if-HC’l), which also gives the 
biuret reaction, 

A further problem in connexion with the polypeptides obtained 
from proteins is the order in which the amino-acid residues occur. 
If it is possible to fix the free amino-groups by some acid residue 
which is not readily removed on hydrolysis, then it might be 
possible to say to which amino-acids in the peptide these free 
groups belong. Naphthalenesulphonyl residues are promising, in 
this respect. If di-0-naphthalenesulphonyldiglycyl-7-cystine (Fischer 
and Bergell, 1902—1903) is boiled with 10% hydrochloric acid* it is 
hydrolysed to cystine and jS-naphthalenesulphonylglycine, showing 
that the amino-groups of glycine are the free ones in diglycylcystine. 

When the amino-acid ester mixture obtained from proteins is 
distilled, decomposition products containing sulphur and ammonia 
are formed at higher temperatures. This is largely, and perhaps 
exclusively, due to the cystine esters, for it is found that these 
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decompose in this way at above 120° in a high vacuum. Cystine 
diethyl ester dihydrochloride crystallises in bundles of silky needles. 

J. C. W. 


The Action of Oxalyl Chloride on some Amino- 
compounds. J. Th. Borywater (Bee. trav. chim. s 1917, 36, 

■ 250—257).—A continuation of previous work (compare A., 1911, i, 
617; 1916, i, 20). When ethyl sarccsinate hydrochloride Is boiled 
in dry benzene with oxalyl chloride, ethyl oxalyldisarcosinate , 
C 2 0 2 (lsIMe*CH 2 ‘C0 2 Et)2, m. p. 76°, is obtained. a-Bromoisohexoyl 
chloride condenses with ethyl glycinate in dry benzene, giving 
ethyl a-hromoisohexoylqlycvmte , 

CHMe 2 *CH 2 -CHBr-C0-NH-CH 2 -C0 2 Et > 
white needles, m. p." 88% which does not condense with oxalyl 
chloride in boiling benzene solution. Ethyl leucylglycinats gives, 
with oxalyl chloride, ethyl oxalyldileucylglycinate. 


OA 



CH*CH 2 *OHMe 0 \ 
C0 4 NB.*CH 2 *C0 2 Et/ 2 ’ 


in. p. 151°. 

Ethyl fumaryldiglycinate (compare Fischer and Koenigs, A., 
1905, I, 31) when shaken with a 25% aqueous solution of ammonia 
gives funiaryldiglycinamide, 

nh 2 -co : ch 2 -nh-co*ch:ch-co*nh-ch ? -co-nh 2 , 

thin, glistening plates, m. p. 260° (decomp.). This amide does not 
react with oxalyl chloride in benzene solution, probably owing to 
its insolubility in benzene. 

Ethyl plienylalaninate hydrochloride with oxalyl chloride yields 
ethyl oxalyldiphenylalcminate , C 2 0 2 [Nn(C0 2 Et)*CH*CHoPh] 2 , 
ni. p. 123'5°. When ethyl plienylalaninate hydrochloride is shaken 
with 25% ammonium hydroxide solution it yields phenyl-ala nin- 
amide, CH 2 PlrCH(NH. 2 )*CO*NH 2 , m. p. 138—139°, which with 
oxalyl chloride gives 2 :3:64riketoS-bemylpipeTazine, 


cir,Ph-cir <nh!cx)> C0 ’ 

m. p, 170°. 

Ethyl aspartate hydrochloride condenses with oxalyl chloride, 
giving ethyl oxalyldiaspartate, 

C 2 0 2 [NH (COgEt) * CH* CH 2 *C0 2 Et] 2 , 
white needles, m. p. 108*5°. W. G. 


Preparation of Guanidine.' J. Smith Sharpe (J. Biol. Ghem 
1917, 28, 399—401).—Guanidine thiocyanate is formed by heating 
dry ammonium thiocyanate for twenty hours at a temperature from 
190° to 200°. The resulting mass is extracted with water and 
treated with potassium carbonate, which transforms the guanidine 
thiocyanate into guanidine carbonate and potassium thiocyanate. 
After drying, the latter substance is removed by 90% alcohol and 
the residual guanidine carbonate recrystallised from dilute alcohol. 
The vield is 15—20% of the ammonium thiocyanate employed. 

H. W. B. 
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Lead Diethyl Compounds* By end Moller and. Paul 
Pfeiffer (Ber., 1916, 49, 2441—2444}—Some of the lead diethyl 
compounds recently described by Griittner and Krause (A., 1916, i, 
799, 800) had also been obtained independently, by another method, 
by the present workers. They convert lead tetraphenyl (A., 1904, 
i, 544) into lead diphenyl dibromide by the action of bromine, treat 
this with magnesium ethyl bromide, and so obtain lead diphenyl- 
diethyl , PbEt 2 Ph 2 , a colourless, highly refractive liquid, Df 1*6435, 
wjf 1*5939, n F - n™ 0*02333. This yields lead diethyl dibromide , 
glistening prisms, or the dichloride, when treated with the gaseous 
hydr acids, and these compounds, in turn, give lead dimethyldiethyl 
when mixed with magnesium methyl iodide solution. J. C. W. 

Grgano-lead Compounds. P. Pfeiffer, P. Truskier, and 
P. Disselkamp (Ber., 1916, 49, 2445—2449).—Lead trialkyl haloids 
can be obtained by the action of the halogen hydrides on lead tetra- 
alkyls (compare lead triethvl chloride, A., 1904, i, 544). In this 
way, lead tri-n-propyl chloride has been prepared independently of 
Griittner and Krause (A., 1916, i, 799). When this is shaken with 
a suspension of silver oxide in water, it gives an alkaline solution 
of the hydroxide, from which the bromide, PbPr s Br, m. p. 81—82°, 
the snow-white sulphate , and the acetate , xn. p. 116°, may be ob¬ 
tained. Similarly, lead tri-n-hutyl chloride , flat needles, m. p. 
109—111°, gives an alkaline hydroxide which can be used to prepare 
the bromide. 

Polis’s lead diphenyl dichloride, dibromide, and dinitrate (1887) 
form crystalline additive compounds with pyridine in the molecular 
proportions 1:4, which are similar to the tin compounds, 
SnPh,X^4C,H-K. A compound\ PbPhoBr^NH* also' exists. 

“ " * ~ ” J. C. W. 

New Heterocyclic Systems. III. Organo-lead Com¬ 
pounds. IV. DiethylcycZopentamethyleneplumbine and Pro¬ 
ducts obtained by Rupturing the Ring. Gerhard Gruttner 
and Erich Krause ( Ber 1916, 49, 2666—2675).-—Through the 
interaction of lead diethyl dichloride and the magnesium compound 
of cse-dibromo- (or chloro-)pentane, the authors have isolated diethyl- 
cycZopentamethylenepiumbme, which thus places lead along with 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth among the elements 
which .have' been introduced into ring .systems during the last two 
years. When this compound is ..treated with bromine at —75°, the 
. ring is' opened and lead diethv 1-e-hromoamyl bromide, 

O 5 H 10 Br*PbEt 3 Br, 

is formed. This reacts with magnesium ethyl bromide to form lead 
trietliyl-e-bromoamyl, which promises' to be a very interesting sub¬ 
stance, as it contains a reactive group in one of the alkyl radicles, 
such organo-metallic compounds' being hitherto unknown. 

The magnesium compound of the cee-dihalogenopentane must be 
free from unchanged magnesium or dihaloid, and the lead diethyl 
dichloride must be pure (see A., 1916, i, 800). The authors' remark 
that the common prejudice against alkyl chlorides in the Grignard 
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reaction is really unfounded, for they mostly react quite readily 
with magnesium that has first been etched. 

Diethyfoyclopentamethylen>epiumhine f PbEt 2 IC 5 H 10 , is a colour¬ 
less, mobile oil, b. p. 111°/13*5 mm.,Df 1*6866, nf 1*5484, n F -n 0 
0*01770, with an odour reminiscent of cyclohexanone. Lead diethyl- 
e -hromoamyl bromide is a colourless, viscous oil, and lead triethyl-e- 
bromoamyl is a colourless, mobile, stable oil, b. p. 166*8°/13 mm., 
Dp 1*6851, 1*5374, n F — n- c 0*01663. This reacts with magnesium, 

and the magnesium e-triethylplumbylamyl bromide so formed is 
decomposed by water with the production of lead triethyl-n-amyl , 
an unpleasant smelling, colourless oil, b. p. 121°/15 mm., Dp 1*4815 
up 1*5095, u F — n c 0*01604. The same compound can be synthesised 
by the action of lead triethyl bromide on magnesium u-amyl 
bromide. 

If the cyclic lead compound is treated with chlorine at —75°, not 
only is the ring ruptured, but an ethyl radicle is also displaced, and 
lead eihyl-s-chloroamyl dichloride is formed, in doubly-refractive 
lancets. 

Unlike the true lead tetra-alkyls, the cyclic compound is not 
stable in the air, owing, no doubt, to the considerable tension in the 
ring. J. C. W. 

The Complexity of some Organic Compounds of 
Mercury. Einar Biilmann and (Mlle.) Agnes Hoff (Bee. trav. 
chim., 1917, 36, 289—305).—The authors determine the degree of 
complexity of the organic mercury compounds by measuring the 
concentration of the mercury ions in a mixture of a mercury salt 
and the organic substance giving the organic mercury complex. This 
has been clone in four cases, and from the results the affinities of 
the reactions have been calculated, using the formula 

A=B .TAog K. 

The comparative results found were: 




c. 

K. 

A. 

Allylacetic acid 


1O&-20 

108*04 

12493 

Allyl alcohol .. 


108*40 

10 8 * 10 

11184 

Crotonic acid. 


10 5 ’ 01 

i0 4*71 

6459 

Maleic acid .. 


103*79 

10 3 ’ 47 

5180 


c being the concentration of the mercuric ions, under the uniform 
conditions, K the equilibrium constant, A the affinity in gram- 
calories. Thus the affinity of allylacetic acid and allyl alcohol for 
the mercury salt is about twice as great as that of crotonic or 
■ maleic acid, ■ W. G. 

Some Complex Compounds of Platinum and Mercury, 
•Einar Biilmann and (Mlle.) Agnes Ho m (Bee, trav . chime, 1917, 
■36, 306—312).—Potassium platinochloride reacts with unsaturated 
acids, in which the double linking is remote from the carboxyl 
group, forming complex platinum compounds. When allylacetic 
acid is added to an aqueous solution of potassium platinocliloride a 
red solution is obtained which, on the' addition" of ammonium 
d i ammin opl atinochloaide, gives a-yellow, crystalline precipitate of. 
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the compound , (C 3 H 5 'CH 2 *C02li,PtCl 3 ) 2 Pt(NH 3 ) 4 . This compound 
is slowly decomposed on boiling its aqueous solution J and on the 
addition of potassium platinochloride gives Magnus's salt, 

Allylmalonic acid under similar conditions gives a compound , 
[C,H 5 -CH(CO,H) c > 3 PtCl3], > ,Pt(NH 3 ) 4 , 

PtCl 3 ,C 3 H 5 * CH(C0 2 H) * C0 2 ]Pt (NH 3 ) 4 , 
•which is also decomposed on boiling it with water. 

Yinylacetic acid under similar condi- 
CH 2 IOH*OH 2 v yC0 2 H tions gives a yellow, crystalline precipi- 

tate, but the constitution of this has 
Hg/ ^00 not been determined, 
j ( \ When allylmalonic acid (1 mol.) is 

added to a solution of mercuric acetate 
(1 mol.) in dilute acetic acid solution a white, crystalline precipitate 
of hydroxymercurialJylmaleic acid anhydride (annexed formula) is 
obtained. W. G. 

Action of Ammonia and Calcium on Benzene* A. V. 
Dumanskx and (Mlle.) A. Y. Zvereva (J. Russ. Phys . Ghem . Soc 
1916, 48, 994—996).—When dry ammonia is passed through 
benzene containing shavings of calcium, the following reactions take 
place: Ca + 4NHs = Ca(NH 3 ) 4 = Ca(NHo)^ + H { > + 2NH S and C 6 H 6 4- 
H 2 =C g H 8 . “ “ T. EL P. 

The Friedel-Crafts 5 Reaction. Eyvind Bcedtker and O. M. 
Halse (Bull. Soc. cJiim.j 1916, [iv], 19, 444—449. Compare Badzie- 
wanowski, A., 1895, i, 129, 412).—The inverse of Friedel-Crafts’ 
reaction, C 6 H 8 R 3 + 2C 6 H 6 “ 3C 6 H 5 B, can be brought about in the 
case of polyalkylated benzenes by boiling the compound with an 
excess of benzene and a little aluminium chloride for several hours. 
The only exceptions found were m- and p-xylenes, which did not 
give any toluene. Di- and tri-ethylbenzenes gave ethylbenzene; 
polyis'opropylbenzenes gave isopropylbenzene; 2 >di-feri.-butylbenzene 
gave ^rjf.-butylbenzene; poly-#erA-amylbenzenes gave toA-amyl- 
benzene, and cymene gave excellent yields of toluene and isopropyl¬ 
benzene. 

Attempts to convert dicliloro- and dibromo-benzene, under the 
same conditions, into the monochloro- and monobromo-compoimds 
were entirely unsuccessful, the only products being polyhalogenated 
benzenes. W. G. 

Electrochemical Chlorination of Benzene and Toluene. 
Fr. Fighter and Lupu Glantz stein (. Ber 1916, 49, 2473—2487). 
—The chlorination of benzene and toluene at a platinum anode in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid has received considerable attention, 
but doubt has been expressed whether the products formed are due 
to electrochemical action or to the ordinary action of chlorine, parti¬ 
cularly as there would seem to be no connexion' between the amper¬ 
age and the'yield (see Cohen, Dawson, and Crosland, T., 1905, 87, 
1034; Bruner and co-workers, 1907-1909; van Name and Maryott, 
A., 1913, ii, 181). It is now suggested that the discordant results 
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are due to the lack of homogeneity in the electrolyte. Clear solu¬ 
tions can be obtained by adding sufficient glacial acetic acid, and 
experiments conducted with such electrolytes leave no room for 
doubt that the chlorination which takes place is really an electro¬ 
chemical process. Furthermore, under these conditions, it is possible 
to pursue the chlorination to its utmost limits, but compounds con¬ 
taining oxygen are also produced. 

In the case of benzene, the following products have been isolated : 
chlorobenzene, p-dichlorobeiizene,5-tetrachlorobenzene, hexachloro¬ 
benzene, pentaclilorophenol, and chloranil, Details are given of 
experiments on the influence of various factors on the reactions, 
and the isolation of the products is described. Owing to the com¬ 
plexity of the reactions, there is no connexion between the work 
done and the quantity of current or the time of the reaction. 
The best yield of chlorinated products is obtained with a current 
of 3 faradays, that is, one that provides three gram-atoms of 
chlorine for every gram-molecule of benzene, and comparative ex¬ 
periments on the influence of other factors were conducted with 
such a current-quantity. It is found that increasing the concentra¬ 
tion of benzene up to the point at which an emulsion is formed 
(nearly 1 mol. per litre) improves the yield, but the most important 
factor is the current-density. Raising the amperage up to about 

1 amp. per cm. 2 increases the total yield, and also that of the more 
chlorinated products, and no hexachlorobenzene is formed at all if 
the current-density is less than 0*26 amp, per cm. 2 . Higher tempera¬ 
tures are also favourable to the advanced stages of the process. 
The best conditions for the preparation of hexachlorobenzene are 
low concentration and higher amperage and temperature, and 
the solid separates almost completely on cooling in a very pure 
form. The total yield and yield of hexachlorobenzene are 
greater at platinum anodes than at those of graphite or mag¬ 
netic oxide of iron, but at these the oxidation is much more impor¬ 
tant, about half of the product being soluble in alkali hydroxides. 

In the case of toluene, the complexity of the product and the 
difficulty of isolating the individual compounds are hindrances to 
a systematic study of the reactions, but the important discovery has 
been made that, in the dark, at least three chlorine atoms are 
introduced into the nucleus before the methyl group is attacked. 
This is taken as very good evidence in support of Bruner’s hypo¬ 
thesis that atomic chlorine attacks the ring and molecular chlorine 
the aliphatic side-chain, and the fact that the electrochemical 
chlorination is an almost impossible process in the aliphatic series 
(for example', the acetic acid used in the present mixtures is un¬ 
affected) confirms this. The compounds which have been 
identified, partly by isolation, partly as the products of the action 
of boiling water on them, are as follows: o - and p-chlorotoluene, 

2 :4-dicLlorotoluene, 2:4:5-triclilorotoluene; pentachlorotoluene, 
pentachlorobenzyl chloride, and hexachlorobenzene; 2:4:5-tri- 
chlorobenzylidene dichloride (as the corresponding aldehyde) and 
2:4:5-trichloro-3 :6-dihydroxybenzylidene dichloride, an unstable 
substance. With a current of 0*005 amp, per cm, 2 , mono-,and di- 
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clilorotoluenes are the sole products; witli 0*01 amp, per cm. 2 , tri- 
chlorotoluene makes its appearance, but the quinol derivative, which 
renders the identification of the products so difficult, is not formed 
until the current density is at least 0*05 amp. per cm. 2 . ' J. 0. W. 

Preparation of Nitro-compoimds. A. Heinemann (Brit. 
Pat., 102216; from J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1917, 36, 78).—FFitrosyl- 
sulplionic acid is used in place of concentrated sulphuric acid to 
absorb the water formed during the nitration of aromatic coin- 
pounds with nitric acid. Thus m-dinitrobenzene (50 grams) is 
slowly heated with nitrosylsulphonic acid (100 grams) until dis¬ 
solved; nitric acid (100 grams) is added to the solution, and the 
mixture is maintained at 110-—120° until s-t-rinitrobenzene is 
formed. H. W. 

The Preparation and Ionisation of the Bialkyl Hydrogen 
Phosphates and Benzenedisulphonic Acids. W. A. Brushed 
and A. B. Felty (Amer. J. Sci, 1917, [iv], 43, 57—66).—Dimethyl, 
diethyl, and dipropyl hydrogen phosphates were prepared by decom¬ 
posing the trialkyl phosphates by the action of concentrated aqueous 
barium hydroxide, purifying the barium tetra-alkyl salts by crystal¬ 
lisation, and treating the anhydrous barium salts with the theoreti¬ 
cal quantity of sulphuric acid. From conductivity measurements at 
25° it is found that the degree of ionisation of corresponding solu¬ 
tions of the acid esters decreases as the weight of the alkyl group 
increases. 

A comparison of the conductivities of the three isomeric benzene¬ 
disulphonic acids has shown that in corresponding solutions the 
para-acid is slightly more ionised than the meta-acid, whilst the 
ionisation of the ortho-acid is not nearly so great. The rates at 
which ethyl acetate is hydrolysed by OTA-solutions of the three 
acids show differences which correspond* with the differences in the 
degree of ionisation. 

The benzene-o- and -p-disulphonic acids used in these experiments 
were prepared from the corresponding amino-sulphonic acids by the 
xanthate method which has been found to give satisfactory results. 

H/ M. D. 

Polymerisation of a-Plienyl-A a v-biitadi©ne. S. V. Lebedev 
and A. A. Ivanov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 997—1008). 
—a-Phenyl-A a v-butadiene polymerises into two products, one soluble, 
obtained on heating, and the other insoluble, obtained at the ordin¬ 
ary temperature in the light. The results of the author's investiga¬ 
tions show that the dimeride of a-phenyl-A^-butadiene is a unicyclic 
hydrocarbon containing two double linkings; it combines with 
2 mols, of hydrogen and with 2 mols. of ozone, and on oxidation 
with permanganate yields an acid, C J3 H u O r> , erroneously regarded 
by Biiber (A., 1904, i, 569) as of the formula C 13 H 12 G 6 . The char¬ 
acter of the polymerisation and’ the properties of the dimeride and 
■of' the polymeride' indicate that, in spite of certain individual diver¬ 
gences, the type of the polymerisation is the same as with deriv- 
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atives of diphenyl with aliphatic substituents. According to the 
scheme previously given by Lebedev (A., 1913, i, 1285), the forma¬ 
tion of the dimeride is expressed thus: 

*0HPh*0H*CH*CH 9 .OHPh-OB-CH-CH.- 

‘ ' r ' ‘ 

CH <GHP^CH 3 > 0H ' CH:CHPb > 

the resulting product being 2-phenyl-4-styrylcyc7ohexene, and the 
acid which it gives on oxidation, a-phenylbutane-ayS-tricarboxylic 
acid. 

The crude polymeride obtained by heating at 150° is a colourless, 
viscous liquid, and the dimeride separated by distillation in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen consists almost entirely of the variety with 
the higher boiling point. The pure dimeride has b. p, 196*5—197°/ 
5 nun., I)f 1*0332, n \“ 1*59918, nf 1*60570, nf 1*62346, and when 
hydrogenated in alcoholic solution in presence of platinum-black 
yields 1-pli enyl-S-w-phenyl e t Jiylcycl o h e xci ne , 

CH 2<CH—' cH 3 > CH * CH 2* CH ^P h . 
which is a colourless, odourless liquid, h. p. 205—206°/11 mm., 
Df 1*0004, nf 1*55324, 1*55787, . 1*56936, nf 1*57944. In 

acetic acid solution complete hydrogenation takes place, the product 
being the compound , Co 0 H 36 , which is a colourless, viscous liquid, 
b. p. 192°/8*5 mm., Df 0*9257, 1*49708, < 1*49963, n |° 1*50573, 

1*46170. 

The diozonide of the dimeride, C 20 H 20 O a , forms a heavy, white 
powder which flashes when heated. Oxidation of the dimeride with 
permanganate in acetone solution yields benzoic acid and a-phenyl- 
butane-ayS-tricarboxylic acid (compare Thiele and Meisenheimer, 
A., 1899, i, 603). 

The polymeride of a-phenyl-A^-butadiene, (C 10 H 10 Ja;, is formed to 
the extent of 5% at 150° and forms a powdery mass coagulating at 
about 90°. Its behaviour towards ozone is that of polymerides of 
divinyl hydrocarbons, the resultant compound , (O 10 H 10 O 4 )a;, being a 
white solid. The conclusion is drawn that the structure of the 
polymeride is represented by the scheme: 

(*CHPh*CH:CII*CH2*CHPlrCH:CH*CH 2 *) aJ . 

Experiment shows that compounds containing in the molecule 
the group OHPhlO are able in the light to form dimerides of the 
cycZobutane type, and it is highly probable that a-phenyl-A^-buta- 
diene can yield such a dimeride under suitable conditions, these 
being a low temperature, diminished velocity of the divinyl type of 
polymerisation, and action of light. T, EL P. 

Synthetic Investigations in the Indene Series. A. P. 
Orechov (/. Buss. Fhys. Ohem. Soc: r 1916, 48, 433 — 449). —This 
work has been already published in a slightly more condensed form 
(A., 1914, i, 265). ■ .. . ' T. H. P. 

Preparation of Aromatic Amines and Catalysts therefor. 
Barische Anilin- & Soda-Eabrik (U.S. Pat., 1207802; from J 
Soc . Ohem. Ind ., 1917, 36, 78. Compare A., 1915, i, 796).—The 
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hydrogen may be mixed with carbon monoxide, and a zinc com¬ 
pound may be used to promote the action of the copper catalyst. 

H. W. 

The Displacement of Sulphonic Acid Groups in Amino- 
sulphonic Acids by Halogen Atoms. John Joseph Subborough 
and J amiat Yishindas Lakhumalani (T., 1917, 111, 41 — 50). — 
After summarising the earlier observations of the displacement of 
such radicles as halogen, carboxyl, acetyl, and sulphonyl by new 
substituents when in the 2-, 4-, or 6-position with respect to an 
amino- or hydroxyl group in an aromatic compound, the authors 
describe the results of an investigation of the action of halogens on 
various amino-sulphoiiic and amino-carboxylic acids. 

It is found that with 2:6-dibromosulphanilic acid, bromine, 
applied as bromine water, potassium liypobromite solution, or an 
acidified solution of potassium bromide or bromate, effects an almost 
quantitative displacement of the sulphonic acid group with produc¬ 
tion of s-iribromoaniline and sulphuric acid in a yield exceeding 
90%; a similar result is obtained with 4:6-dibromoaniline-2-siil- 
phonic acid. 

Chlorine reacts with the two isomeric dibromoanilinesulphonic 
acids, giving mixtures of 4-cliloro-2:6-dibromo- and 2-chloro-4:6- 
clibromo-anilines with tribromoaniline, the formation of the latter 
probably being due to the displacement of an atom of bromine 
from one molecule of dibromo-acid and its reaction with a second 
molecule (comnare Wegscheider, A., 1897, i, 557; Chattaway and 
Orton, T., 1901, 79, 822; Orton and Reed, T., 1907, 91, 1543). 

Iodine has no action on the dibromoanilinesulphonic acids even 
at 100°, but a solution of iodine monochloride in acetic acid effects 
the displacement of the sulphonic acid group, the products being 
2 : Q-cHhromo-i-iodoamline and 2 :4 -di 1)romo-6-iodoanHine, 

0 G H 2 Br 2 TNH 2 . 

With the corresponding dibromoaminocarboxylic acids the carb¬ 
oxyl group is more difficult to displace, and whereas bromine gave 
good yields of ^tribromoaniline, chlorine and iodine monochloride 
effected no displacement in the case of the para- and only a very 
slight displacement in the case of the ortho-compound. 

Comparative experiments showed that a sulphonic acid group in 
the ortho-position to an amino-group is more reactive than a similar 
group in the para-position; in the meta-position, a sulphonic acid 
group is quite inactive towards displacement. 

For experimental details see the original paper. D. F. T. 

Nitro-derivatives of Alkyltoluidines and the Relation 
between their Molecular Refractions and those of Similar 
Compounds. J. D. Jansen (. Proc . K. Akacl . Wetensch. Amsterdam, 
1917, 19, 564—578).—A comparison has been made of the mole¬ 
cular refractivities of a number, of nitre-derivatives of aromatic 
amines, in the course of which some new compounds- have been 
prepared. ; ■ 

2 :3-Dinitrodimethyl-p-toluidine was obtained by the gradual addi- 
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tion of 2-nitro dime thy 1-p-toluidine to -excess of nitric acid (D 1*20) 
in which a little carbamide had been dissolved. After twenty-four 
hours water was added, and an orange-brown substance separated, 
which proved to- be 2 : 3-dinitrodimethyl-^-toluidine, m. p. 87°. By 
oxidation with chromic acid it is converted into 2:3-dinitro 
methyl-p-toluidine. By dissolving in nitric acid and adding sodium 
nitrite it yields 2 :3-dinitro-2>t oly Imethy Initr os o amine, which when 
boiled with acetic acid gives 2:3-dinitromethyl-p-toluidine melting 
at 159°. Experiments made with ammonia, alkylamines, and 
aniline show that 2:3-dinitrodimethyl-^-toluidine does not react 
with these substances, and it follows that the nitre-groups are diffi¬ 
cult to replace, 

2:5-Binitroethyl-p-toluidine is obtained by adding the calculated 
quantity of nitric acid to diethyl-^-toluidine dissolved in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and pouring into two volumes of water. It 
lias a red colour and melts at 105°. Some 2: §-di niiro-Q-tolyl ethyl- 
nitrosoamine , a light yellow compound melting at 84°, is formed at 
the same time, the two substances being separated by means of 
"hydrochloric acid. 

3:4 ib-Trinitro-o-tolylethyhiitroamine, m. p. 112—113°, is formed 
when 4-nitroethyl-o-toluidine is boiled for some time with nitric acid 
(I) 1*49). It is almost colourless, and forms 3:4: 5-trinitroeth?jl-o- 
toluidine , m. p. 150°, when boiled for some hours with phenol, 
amyl alcohol, and a little concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The refractivity data show that the molecular refraction depends 
to a considerable extent on the position of the nitro-group with 
reference to that of the amino-group. If isomerides are arranged 
in the order of their refractivity, a series is obtained which is iden¬ 
tical with the corresponding series for the homologues of these nitro- 
derivatives except in one case. The exceptional behaviour is shown 
by the 3 :5- and 2:6-diiutro-j>-toliiidines and their dimethyl deriv¬ 
atives. It may be explained by anomalous dispersion, for when the 
absorption curves for these substances are compared it is found that 
the curves for the two 2:6-compounds are similar, whilst those for 
the two 3 :5-compounds diverge greatly. H. M. D. 

The Resolution of Asymmetric Quinquevalent Nitrogen 
Compounds* I. Th© Salts of d- and /-Phenylbenzylmethyl- 
allylammonium Hydroxide with d- and ^-a-Rromocamphor- 
7r-sulphonic Acid. Joseph Reilly (T., 1917, 111, 20—28).— 
The optically active acids show greater variation with regard to 
the facility with which they can be employed as agents for the 
resolution of compounds containing asymmetric nitrogen atoms 
than for the resolution of similar carbon compounds. After briefly 
reviewing the different behaviour of the optically active acids in 
this respect and indicating the passible reasons why in the case of 
some racemic bases salt formation with certain optically active acids 
does not give a product capable of resolution by recrystallisation, 
the author describes experiments made with the phenylbenzyl- 
methylallylammonium bromocamphorsulphonates. 

Whereas ^Z-phenylbenzylmethylallylammonium iodide (Pope and 
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Peachey, T., 1899, 75, 1127) is easily resolvable by conversion into 
the d- or Z-^-camphorsulphonate, the substitution of a-bromocam- 
plior- 7 r-su]plionic for camphorsulphonic acid gives a much less satis¬ 
factory result. In order to ascertain whether racemisation suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for this, difference, the author has obtained pure 
d-ph enyl h e mylm ethyl ally lam m onmm d-a+b ro m o campk or-it-sulph on - 
ate and l-phenylb e?izylmethylallylammoniiim 1- a-bromocampho r-7r- 
' sulphonate, [a] D +81*5° and —81*2° respectively, by the interaction 
of the iodide of the necessary base with the silver salt of the correct 
acid. In a similar manner, cZ-phenylbenzylmetliylallylaimnonitmi 
Z-a-bromocamphor-Tr-sulphonate and Z-plienylbenzylmethylallylam- 
monium fl-a-bromocamphor-Tr-sulphonate, [a] D —20*5° and + 20‘3° 
respectively, were prepared from the corresponding iodides and silver 
salts. These four salts are of the same order of stability as the 
corresponding j6-caxnphorsulphonates and show very little tendency 
to racemise; it is therefore unlikely that racemisation is the cause 
of the relative difficulty of resolving dJZ-phenylbenzylmethylallyl- 
ammonium iodide by means of the active a-bromocamphor-zr-sulph- 
onic acids. 

For experimental details see the original paper. D. F. T. 

Studies in Ring Formation. II. The Action of Aromatic 
Amines on Acetylacetone and Benzoylacetone. Eustace 
Ebenezer Turner (T., 1917, 111, 1—4. Compare A., 1915, i, 
1052).-—Benzoylacetone behaves similarly to acetylacetone ([loc . cit.) 
towards benzidine, giving dibemoylimpropylideneb enzidine, 
C 12 Hg(lsr:CMe*CS 2 Bz) 2 ; 

it also reacts with a- and ^-naphthylamines, p-bromoaniliiie, and 
2:6-dim ethoxy aniline, forming the corresponding mono-anils, 
namely, he nzoylaceton e-a-napkthalide, benzoylacetone-p-naphthalide , 
C 10 H- * ISH CMe• CELB z, ben zoylacetone-p-bromoanil , 
C G H 4 Br-N:CMe*CH 2 Bz, 

and benzoylacetone-2 : 6-dim ethoxyanil respectively; diphenyl amine 
is without action on benzoylacetone. The mono-anil of benzoyl- 
acetone (Beyer, A., 1887, 849) refuses to condense further with 
aniline, whilst the mono-anil derived from acetylacetone when 
heated with aniline yields no dianil, but undergoes disruption with 
formation of acetanilide; diacetyltsopropylidenebenzidine, the con¬ 
densation product of acetylacetone and benzidine, also appears to 
be unaffected by boiling aniline. 

The behaviour -of j8-diketones is thus seen to be very different 
from that of a-diketones which fairly readily yield dianils, and it 
also appears that the mechanism of the interaction of a jS-diketone, 
such as benzoylacetone with the reagents mercaptan, aniline, and 
semicarbazide, is different in each case (see Posner, A., 1901, i, 14). 

For experimental details see the original. D. F. T. 

Tile Jxstdene Series. Ill, 2-Amino-2-methylhydrindene 
from o-Xylylene Dioya&ide. J. von Braun, 0. Kruber, and 
E. Banziger (Ber<, 1916, 49, 2642—2654).—In 1892, Zaiietti 
obtained the expected diamine, CgH 4 (CH^OH 2 4 NH 2 ) g , and another 
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base, O i0 H ia N, by the reduction of o-xylylene dicyanid© by means of 
sodium and alcohol. The authors anticipated that this base would 
contain a se ven-meinbered ring, and be formed, therefore, by the 
elimination of ammonia from the diamine, as piperidine is formed 
from pentamethylenediamine. On investigation, however, they find 
that it is a primary amine', contains no ethylene linking, yields 
phthalic acid on oxidation, is not a tetrahydronaphtliylamine. and 
consequently, neither of the more obvious compounds, but rather 
2-amino-2-methylliydrindene. Moore and Thorpe have shown that 
o-xylylene dicyanide is .readily transformed by alkalis into a cyclic 
iminonitrile (T., 1908, 93, 165), and it is now found that this 
compound also yields the above base on reduction. It appears, 
therefore, that the dicyanide is either reduced directly to the 
diamine or first rearranged and then reduced when boiled with 
sodium and alcohol. Even so, the whole reduction is remarkable, 
and it seems to be without a parallel. The reduction of the imino- 
nitrile is explained by the scheme : 


/CH 2 - 

0 6 h 4 < >c:nh 

^CH{ON)/ 


y Cff 2 \ 

c 6 h 4 < >oh*nh 2 
VCH^CH 2 *NH 2 


/CH 3 -C-KK 2 

c 6 h 4 / |\ ■ 

\-CH-CH, 


c«h 4 . 


/ CH2 \ n 


CMe-NH, 


''CH. 


The two bases obtained by boiling o-xylylene dicyanide, in quan¬ 
tities as large as 100 grams at a time, with sodium and alcohol, are 
easily separated by distillation. o-Di-j8-aminoethylbenzene is a 
colourless, almost odourless liquid, b. p. 165—170°/18 mm., which 
forms a platinichloride, a picmte, m. p. 219—220°, an acetyl com¬ 
pound, m. p. 190°, and a benzoyl derivative, in. p. 201°. It behaves 
in many respects more like ethylenediamine than a polymethylene- 
diamine, giving, for example, with methyl iodide, only the com - 
found , brMe 2 *C 2 H 4 # C 6 H 4 # C 2 H 4 -NMe s I, m. p. 175—185°, and not 
yielding a glycol on treatment with nitrous acid. It is furthermore 
remarkable that this glycol cannot be obtained by the other method, 
namely, by the reduction of the ester of the corresponding acid. 
o-Pheiiylenediacetic acid can be prepared readily by heating 
o-xylene dicyanide with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 110 ° in 
a sealed tube, and the ethyl ester, C 6 H 4 (CH 2 -C 0 2 Et) 2 , has b. p. 
188°/15 mm. The base is also' physiologically inert, which would 
not be expected from its relationship to jB-phenylethylamine. 

%A mino-2-m e thyIhydrindene is an oil with a mild basic odour, 
has b. p. 118—119°/18 mm., and yields the following derivatives; 
hydrochloride , in. p. 241°, hydrobromide , m. p. 290—293°, flatmi- 
dhlonde , decamp. 220°, picrate , in. p. 244°, benzoyl derivative, m. p. 
160°, and acetyl compound, m. p. 127°. The b enzenesulphonyl 
compound, m. p. 104°, reacts with methyl iodide in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide to form 2-hc nz e ne sulphonyl met hyla in i no-2-?n e t hyl~ 
hydrindens, m. p. 93—95°, which may be hydrolysed to %?netkyl~ 
amino~2~methylhydrindene, b. p. 113—118°/15 mm. (hydrochloride, 
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rn. p. 212°, platmichloride , m. p. 197°, dark yellow pi crate, m. p. 
198—198°, benzoyl derivative, m. p. 95—97°). This secondary base 

yields the quaternary ammonium iodide , C G H 4 <CQ^ 2 ^CMe*NMe 3 I, 

m. p. 227°, more readily than the primary amine. %M ethyl- 2 - 
kydrindylplienylthiocarb a mide, m. p. 180°, and di-2-?n ethyl-2- 
hydrindylthiocarbamide are readily obtained, and the base also 
condenses easily with aldehydes, the saUcyUdene compound having 
m. p. 92°. 

The base is smoothly transformed into 2-cliloro-2-methylliydrin- 
dene , a faintly, pleasant smelling oil, b. p. 112—114°/15 mm., by 
distilling its benzoyl derivative with phosphorus pentachloride. 
This, or, better, the above quaternary ammonium iodide, can then 

be converted into 2 -methylindene, C g H 4 <C_qj|^CM e, which lias 

b. p. 184—185°/741 mm., D4 4 G'9897, ?d D 4 1*57574, and forms a well- 
crystallised anisylidene compound, m. p. 120°. The production of 
%Iiydroxy-2-methylhydrindene from the amine or chloro-compound 
is attended by difficulties which have not been overcome, but the 
compound can be synthesised by the action of magnesium methyl 
iodide on jS-hydrindone. It has m. p. 52°, b. p. 132—135°/11 mm., 
and forms a benzoate , in. p. 145°. 

2-Amino-2-methylhydrindene has .remarkable physiological pro¬ 
perties. It increases the blood pressure more than j8-phenylethyl- 
amine, and, when injected subcutaneously, causes excitation of the 
motory nerve and respiratory centres in a very high degree. 

J. C. W. 

Isomeric Transformations in the Series of cycZoHexanol 
and its Homologues and of c yc/oHexyicarMnoL hi, A. 
Rozanov (/. Russ. Rhys. Ghem . Soc 1916, 48, 309—321. Com¬ 
pare A., 1915, i, 657).—The author has investigated the action of 
hydriodic acid at a low temperature on cycZohexanol, cyclohexyl- 
carbinol, l-methyl-4-cycZohexanol, and l-metbyl-3-c/ycZohexanol, the 
action of silver nitrite on the iodides obtained, and the action of 
oxalic acid or acetic anhydride on the alcohols, with the object of 
ascertaining in which stage and under what conditions phenomena 
of isomerisation occur. 

The action of hydriodic acid on cycZohexanol yields solely cyclo- 
hexyl iodide, which is converted by silver nitrite into a mixture 
of nitrocycZohexane and 1-nitro-i-methylci/cZopentane. In the 
action of either aqueous or anhydrous oxalic acid on cycZohexanol, 
no isomerisation takes place, almost quantitative yields of cyclo- 
hexene being obtained, cyclo HexyIcarbinol is convertible into the 
corresponding iodo-derivative, and the latter, by the action of 
oxygen on the magnesium compound, back again into the alcohol 
without isomerisation. The action of silver nitrite on this iodide, 
namely, m-iodomethylcycZohexane, yields o>-nitr ome thy 1 cyclohex a n e 
and 1-nitro-l-methykyrZohexane (compare Zelinski, A., 1908, 

i, 864). 

The action of oxalic acid on cycZohexylcarbinol yields methylene- 
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cycZohexane, which undergoes further change, presumably by way 
of a bicyclic compound, into cycZoheptene: 

CH 2<n?'.nu 2 > 0:CH 2 ' gH5 ‘° H5 


'OH 2 -CH 2 


<k 


2 gh 2 -ch 


? h >oh 2 


CBL-CH>CIT, 


ch 2 -ch 2 - 


ch> ch - 


The conclusion is drawn that six-membered rings are little, 
at all, more stable than those with 


if 

all, more stable than those with five carbon atoms. The 
isomerising factors are here, also, (1) the action of halogen hydr- 
acid, but only at a high temperature, (2) nitration by means of 
silver nitrite, and (3) the action of oxalic acid. In the last case, 
this effect is exerted only at the moment of the reaction and only 
with primary alcohols, that is, with derivatives of carbinol. As 
with other rings, isomerisation of compounds with a side-chain is 
accompanied by enlarging of the ring, whilst that of compounds 
without a side-chain produces diminution of the ring. 

The action of silver nitrite on 2-iodo-l-methylcycZohexane yields 

.CHo-CMe-NO* 

, b. p. 


l-nitro-l : 2<limethylcjclopentane, 


CH2< CH2-CHMe 


JL2—75°/45—46 mm., Df 1*0310, 1*4538; the normal product 

of the reaction was not obtained pure, owing to insufficiency of 
material. This action and that of silver nitrite on 3-iodo-l-methyl- 
cycZohexane are under investigation. T. H. P, 


Nitration of p-Tolyl Carbonate. A. F. Holleman and 
(Mlle.) J. M. A. Hoeflake (Bee. trav . chim. y 1917, 36, 271—280). 
*—A quantitative study of the nitration of p-tolyl carbonate in 
sulphuric acid at 4—9°. The results show that the nitro-group 
enters as 96*3% in the ortho-position to the methyl group and 
3*7% into the meta-position, thus indicating that the influence of 
the carbonate group is infinitely small in comparison with that 
of the methyl group. W. Gr. 


Tetra- and Penta-methylorcinol. II. J. Herzig and F. 
Wenzel (Monatsh., 1916, 37,' 549—565, Compare A., 1911, 
i, 776).—The earlier portion of the paper is devoted to a discussion 
of the probable structure of the bromo-derivatives C 11 H 14 0 2 Br 2 
and C 12 H 17 0 2 Br obtained, respectively, from tetramethyl- and 
pentamethyl-orcinol; the former derivative, on treatment with 
potassium, hydroxide, yields a mixture of fumaric acid and dk'so- 
propyl hetone, whilst the latter gives a substance of the composi¬ 
tion C 12 H 18 O s (loc. cit ,). The chemical behaviour of this substance 
(see below) does not supply sufficient evidence to enable a final 
choice of structure, and two alternative schemes of formulation 
are suggested to represent the relationship with pentamethyl- 
orcinol. 

[With St. Eberwein.] —Although the substance € 22 H 38 O a is 
soluble in potassium hydroxide solution without decomposition and 
can be recovered unchanged, prolonged treatment with boiling 
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potassium hydroxide solution causes the formation of two sub¬ 
stances, one a neutral oil, C n H 18 0, b. p. 102—103°/15 mm,, and 
the other a crystalline acid, C n H 20 O 4 , m. p. 133—135° (the methyl 
ester, m. p. 38—40°, forms an acetyl derivative). D. F. T. 

o- and ^-Triplaenetyltelluronium Salts. Karl Lederer 
(Ber., 1916, 49, 2529—2531).—Compare other triaryltelluronium 
salts (A., 1916, i, 810). The new p- and o-tripJienetyltelluronmm 
salts are. respectively, as follows: iodides , rhombic needles, m. p. 
208—209°, and white needles, m. p. 226—227°; bromides, rn. p. 
218° and m. p. 202—203°; picrates , elongated, rhombic plates, 
m. p. 178—179°, and cubes, m. p. 164—165°. J. C. W. 

o -Flaenetyltellurium Compounds. Karl Lederer (Ber., 
1916, 49, 2532—2538).—Di-o-phenetyl telluride has been obtained 
by the action of magnesium o-phenetyl bromide on tellurium, 
dibromide (compare A., 1916, i,' 208), It is not identical with 
the Bust-Bohrbaech product of the action of tellurium tetra¬ 
chloride on phenetole ( ibid.). 

I) i-o-phene tyl telluride, Te(0 6 H 4 “0Et) 2 , is a viscous oil, b. p. 
244—244*5°/18 mm., which’ gives rise to the following di-o-phenetyl- 
teBuronium compounds in the usual way; dichloride, columns, m. p. 
163—164°; dibromide, four-sided columns, m. p. 183—184°; di- 
iodide , deep reddish-brown needles or rhombic tablets, m. p. 
214—215°; oxide, TeO(C G H 4 *OEt) 2 , short needles, m. p. 205—206°, 
easily oxidised by the air during its crystallisation; methiodicle, 
columns, in. p. 138—140°. It also forms additive compounds with 
the mercuric haloids, as follows: chloride, Te(C G H 4 a OEt) 2 ,HgCl 2 ,.,, 
m, p. 174—175°; bromide t m. p. 160—161°; iodide, in. p. 90°. 

J. C. W. 

a-Naphthyltellurium Compounds. Karl Lederer ' (Ber., 
1916, 49, 2663—2666).—Di-a-naplithyl telluride was obtained by 
Lyons and Bush by heating tellurium with mercury di-cc-naphthyl 
(A., 1908, i, 417), but it may also be obtained by the author's 
general method, namely, by the action of magnesium a-naphthyl 
bromide* on tellurium dibromide. It forms additive compounds 
with the mercuric haloids: chloride , m. p. 187—188° (decomp.); 
bromide , m. p. 178—179°; iodide, yellow granules, m. p. 152—153° 
(decomp.), Di-a-naphthylielliironium di-iodide crystallises in deep 
red needles, m, p t 184—186°; the oxide, B 2 TeO, is a microcrystal- 
lirie powder, m. p, 224—225° (decomp.), and di-a-rmphfJiylmethyl- 
ielluronium iodide has m. p. 146° (decomp.). J. 0. W. 

;>Hydroxytolylsulphone. Josef Zehenter (Monatsh., 1916, 
■37, 587—607, Compare A., 1912, i, 444).—When p-cresol is 
heated with fuming sulphuric acid at 170—180° for four to six 
hours, p-hydroxytolylsulphone (compare Tassinari, A., 1889, 245) 
is formed, together with a small quantity of di-p-tolyl oxide and 
a larger quantity of 4-cresol-2-suIphoiiic acid. The following deriv¬ 
atives of. The sulphone were prepared; sodium derivative, 
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C 14 H 13 0 4 SNa,3|H a 0, microscopic prisms; potassium derivative, 
not obtained crystalline; dihensoyl derivative, C M B 12 0 4 SBz 2 , 
needles, in. p. 231—232°; dibrom o-der ivative, C 14 H 32 0 4 Br 2 S, colour¬ 
less prisms, m. p. 185—188°; ^b??Yro-derivative, Cj 4 H 12 (5 4 S(N0 2 ) 2 , 
obtained by tbe action of diluted nitric acid (1:1), m, p. 222— 
224°; disulphonic acid with. 6H 2 0, which could not be dehydrated 
further than C 14 H 12 G 4 S(S0 3 H) 2 ,H 2 0, m. p. 156—158° ( potassium 
salt with 4H 2 0, colourless leaflets; sodium salt with 5H 2 0, colour¬ 
less, microscopic prisms; barium, salt with 6H 2 0, of which only 
live were removable without decomposition of the salt; lead salt 
with 5H 2 0 k obtained from the sulphone by the action of sulphuric 
acid at 100°. 

When heated with sulphuric acid at 180°, the sulphone was 
converted into 4-cresol-2(or 6): 3-disulphonic acid (Richter, A., 
1886, 151). v D. F. T, 

Diaryldisulplioiiesa O. Hinsberg (Ber., 1916, 49, 2593 — 2594). 
—Kohler and MacDonald (A., 1899, i, 904) found that the same 
product is obtained by treating sodium benzenesulphinate with 
^-toluenesulplionyl chloride as by the action of benzenesulphonyl 
chloride on sodium ^toluenesulphinate, and regarded this fact as 
evidence of the formula R°S0 2 , S0 2 # R for diaryldisulphones. This 
is supported by the preparation, in either direction, of phenyl-^ 8- 
naph thyldisuIph one, C 3 0 H 7 *S0 2 *S0 2 Hi, which crystallises in clusters 
of colourless needles, m. p. 166°. J. C. W. 

Reaction of Ethereal Complexes of Metal Haloids with 
Aromatic Hydrocarbons. I. N. S. Conev (/. Buss. Bhys. 
Ghem. Soc 1916, 48, 550-—580).-—The aim of the author’s investi¬ 
gations is to procure new experimental data capable of elucidating 
the structure of the etherates, and the present paper contains the 
result of work on the etherates of stannic chloride. Emphasis is 
laid on the necessity of investigating the etherates in conditions 
which exclude the possibility of any decomposing action of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. With this end in view T , a special apparatus, to 
be described later, has been devised. 

With ethyl ether, stannic chloride always forms the di ether ate, 
SnCl 4 ,2Et 2 0, m. p. 87°, no matter what the experimental condi¬ 
tions ' employed. When heated on a water-bath, the etherate 
decomposes into ether and stannic chloride, but at 113° its decom¬ 
position yields, in addition, ethyl chloride. Ethyl propyl ether 
forms only the dietherate, and the same is the case with propyl 
ether; the compound obtained with the latter does not give the 
expected results on dry distillation, and this reaction is being 
further investigated. isoAmyl ether also gives a dietherate, 
SnCl 4 ,2(0 5 H u ) 2 0, which decomposes into its components on dis¬ 
tillation. 

Benzyl ethyl ether always yields the unstable, hygroscopic di¬ 
etherate, SnCl 4 ,2CH 2 PlrOEt, which can. only be kept undecom- 
po'sed in excess of benzyl ethyl ether. Spontaneous decomposition 
of this dietherate gives alcohol and a hydrocarbon, (C 7 H ft )w> m. p. 
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72—75° (decomp.), which has the molecular formula (C 7 H G ) 31 , in 
freezing benzene. That this hydrocarbon is a product of the con¬ 
densation of the benzyl radicle alone is shown by its formation 
by the action of stannic chloride on benzyl chloride (compare 
Zincke, A., 1871, 508, 688 ). It is therefore probable that benzyl 
chloride is an intermediate product of the decomposition of the 
benzyl ethyl ether ate, but this could not be confirmed by direct 
experiment. In similar experiments with titanium chloride in 
place of stannic chloride, benzyl chloride was, however, isolated, 
and that this decomposition actually follows the above course is 
shown by the products it yields in presence of benzene and toluene; 
with the latter, the benzyl chloride formed gives the correspond¬ 
ing hydrocarbons. The compounds obtained in presence of 
benzene are: diphenylmethane, p- and m-dibenzylbenzenes, alcohol, 
and the compound SnCl 4 ,C 6 H 5 Et; that these hydrocarbons owe 
their formation to the intermediate formation of benzyl chloride is 
showm by the fact that they are obtained by the intei'action of 
stannic chloride and benzyl chloride in benzene. 

Decomposition of the benzyl ethyl etherate in toluene solution 
gives p'-benzyltoluene, one or more of the isomeric dibenzyltoluenes 
in small proportion, and alcohol. 

Benzyl methyl ether always yields the unstable dietherate, 
SnCl 4 , 2 CH 2 Ph*OMe, which yields the hydrocarbon, (C 7 H G ) n , m. p. 
73—700 (<fecomp.), on decomposition. When heated in benzene 
solution, this dietherate decomposes, giving diphenylmethane, 
2 >dibenzylbenzene, and a viscid oil and an amorphous solid, which 
were not further investigated. 

Benzyl isoamyl ether yields only the dietherate, 

SnCli^CHoPh-O-C^H^, 

which is stable at the ordinary temperature, but when heated 
undergoes decomposition in the same way as the corresponding 
compounds of benzyl ethyl and benzyl methyl ethers, yielding the 
hydrocarbon, (C 7 H 6 )«, m. p. 72—75° (decomp.). When heated in 
benzene solution, this etherate decomposes, yielding isoamyl 
alcohol, diphenylmethane, p-dibenzylbenzene, and a hydrocarbon 
which has a high boiling point and is similar to those obtained in 
other cases. 

When heated in benzene solution, the etherate formed from 
stannic chloride and benzyl benzoate decomposes, giving diphenyl- 
methane, p-dibenzylbenzene, benzoic acid, and hydrocarbons of 
.high molecular weight. T. H. P. 

Reaction of Esters with Organo-magnesium Compounds. 
IV. G. L. Stabxikov (/. Buss. Phys . Chum. Soc 1916, 48, 
297—306).—The interaction of ethyl benzoate and magnesium 
phenyl bromide is analogous to that of methyl or benzyl benzoate 
(A., 1916, i, 259); if the cooling is insufficient and the whole of 
the ester is added at once to the organomagnesium compound, the 
reaction does not cease at the formation of the iodomagnesium tri- 
phenylmethoxide, but proceeds further in the ’ direction of the 
formation of triphenylmethyl ethyl ether. 

As would be expected from the course followed by the action of 
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ethyl acetate on the iodomagnesium alcoholate of benzhydrol (com¬ 
pare A., 1915, i, 957), the action of ethyl acetate on iodomagnesium 
triphenylmethoxide yields triphenylmethyl ethyl ether, but in very 
small yield, most of the triphenylcarbinol used being recovered 
unchanged; in the former reaction, both dibenzhydryl ether and 
benzhydryl ethyl ether are obtained, the whole of the benzhydrol 
reacting in these directions. This difference in behaviour in the 
two cases is due to the fact that the iodomagnesium alcoholate of 
benzhydrol is deposited as a microcrystalline powder when mag¬ 
nesium ethyl iodide acts on benzhydrol, and redissolves on addition 
of ethyl acetate (2 mols.), whereas the iodomagnesium triphenyl- 
methoxide does not pass into solution again even when treated 
with a large proportion of ethyl acetate. A still lower yield of 
triphenylmethyl ether is obtained if the reaction is carried out in 
a mixture of absolute ether and benzene. T. H. P. 

The Catalytic Decomposition of Benzoyl Chloride, Alps. 
Mail he and F. de Godon (Bull. Soc ! chim 1916, [iv], 19, 
449—452).—When benzoyl chloride in a current of hydrogen is 
passed over finely divided nickel at 270—280°, there is an 
abundant liberation of hydrogen chloride, and the products are 
benzene, toluene, and diphenyl, the formation of the latter being 
due to the catalytic action of the nickel chloride produced. Finely 
divided copper under similar conditions gives benzoic anhydride, 
40%, and unchanged benzoyl chloride, 60%. Barium chloride or 
thorium oxychloride at 420—450° give 25% of benzoic anhydride 
and 70% of unchanged benzoyl chloride. These two catalysts 
blacken, but can be regenerated by calcination. W. G-. 

Some Derivatives of Amino-acids, J. Th. Bornwater 
(Bee. traih chim. } 1917, 36, 281—284 ).—Ethyl benzoyl-d-amino- 
mlerate , NHBz*[CH 2 ] 4 *C0 2 Et, m. p. 26°, is readily obtained by 
passing dry hydrogen chloride into a solution of the free acid in 
absolute alcohol. When shaken with a 25% solution of ammonium 
hydroxide, it gives the corresponding amide , m. p. 181'5°. 

Benzoyl-rZ-diaminovaleric acid gives in alcoholic solution with dry 
hydrogen chloride its ethyl ester hydrochloride . 

Ethyl chloroacetylaspartate (compare Fischer and Suzuki, A., 
1905, i, 121) is readily obtained by boiling chloroacetyl chloride 
and ethyl aspartate hydrochloride together in dry benzene solu¬ 
tion. W. G-. 

Menihanecarboxylic Acids. FT. I. Kursanov (/. Buss . Phys* 
Vhem. Soc., 1916, 48, 862—867. Compare A., 1915, i, 420).— 
With the object of determining the composition of crude menthyl 
chloride, the author has made a preliminary examination of the 
menthanecarboxylic acids. 

The constant menthyl chloride yields only one menthanecarb¬ 
oxylic acid, m. p. 65—66°, whilst crude menthyl chloride gives also 
a liquid acid. The action of phosphorus trichloride on the crystal¬ 
line acid causes no stereoisomeric transformation, since the chloro- 
anhydride formed may be converted again into the original acid. 

Menthanecarboxylic acid, in. p. 65—66°, [a]^ —54*23° (in 

benzene), yields the crystalline amide, O 10 H 19 *GQ*3SFH 2 , in. p. 151°, 
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[a] D —56*47° (in methyl alcohol), which forms stout, prismatic 
crystals of the. composition (C 11 H 21 ON) 2 ,C 6 H 0 ; this is the only amid© 
formed by the crystalline acid, which also gives only one anilide, 
C 17 H 25 ON, m. p. 152°, [a] D -70*46°. 

The liquid menthanecarboxylic acid obtained, together 1 with the 
crystalline acid from crude menthyl chloride, has also been exam¬ 
ined, but the results as yet available are insufficient to decide if the 
liquid acid is an individual compound or a mixture of isomerides. 

T. H. P. 


An Isomeric Teresantalic Acid. H. Rupe and W. Tomi 
(Ber., 1916, 49, 2563—2579).—Teresantalic acid, which has been 
fairly completely studied by von Soden and Miiller (A,, 1900, i, 
678), Guerbet (A., 1900, i, 242), and later by Semmler (A., 1907, 
i, 703, 1062; 1910, i, 573; 1911, i, 314), is of interest to the authors 
in connexion with work on the dependence of rotatory power on 
constitution. They hope to study the changes in rotation which take 
place as the tricyclic acid is transformed into simpler ring systems. 
As a preliminary, they have attempted to obtain an unsaturated 
acid by removing the elements of hydrogen chloride from the pro¬ 
duct of the addition of this acid to methyl teresantalate, but they 
have only succeeded thereby in preparing a saturated isomeride of 
teresantalic acid, which they designate woteresantalic acid. Based 
on the “ camphor-type ” formula for teresantalic acid, the explana¬ 
tion offered is that the carboxyl group and the methyl group 
attached to the same carbon atom merely exchange positions, the 
former being in one case within the space bounded by, the rings 
and outside it in th^other. 


Methyl teresantalate was originally obtained by the action of 
methyl iodide on the silver salt. Other esterification methods have 
now been tried in order to prepare larger quantities. For example, 
the acid chloride , b. p. 100—104°/14 mm., has been isolated by the 
action of thienyl chloride, but the tendency for the acid to combine 
with hydrogen chloride is so great that this does not give a satis¬ 
factory ester. The application of methyl 


0H 2 —OH-~CH 2 

| MeC-CQjMe j 


sulphate, however, is quite successful. 
Methyl teresantalate combines with hydrogen 
chloride in cold alcoholic solution to form 


CH 2 —GMe--CHOI methyl hydrocMoro i eresaii tala'i e (annexed 

formula), which exists in two forms, a-, white 


leaflets, m. p. 88°, b. p. 125—127°/10 mm., and j8~, which is liquid. 


The corresponding methyl hydrohro??io teresantalate is a pale yellow 
syrup. "When these esters (better, the bromo- 



ester) are heated with aniline at 200—210° 
they yield methyl materesanialaie, b. p. 
93*5—94*5°/10 mm., from which iso teresantalic 
acid (annexed formula) is obtained by hydro¬ 
lysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, in 
white crystals, m. p. 141‘5°, b. p. 145—155°/ 
12 mm. The same acid is obtained when the 


hydrochloroteresantalates are boiled with alco- 
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liolic potassium hydroxide, or when the hydrobromoteresaiitaiate is 
treated with zinc dust and acetic acid. The ordinary teresantalic 
acid, in. p. 155°, is not changed by boiling with quinoline or aniline, 
but the 'iso-acid loses carbon dioxide and is also partly converted 
into the ordinary acid. The iso-acid is also more soluble' in water 
than the older acid. Calcium, strontium , and barium salts of each 
acid have been prepared. 

Other experiments of a less conclusive nature are recorded. 
Methyl teresantalate yields a dihromide, without the formation of 
hydrogen bromide. TeresantalanHide, b. p. 204—205°/II mm., is 
formed as a by-product in the action of aniline on methyl hydrc- 
bromoteresaiitalate; it changes into an isomer id e, large, white 
spears, m. p. 84—86°, when boiled with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 

The chief optical constants quoted are tabulated below, choice 
being made of those which the authors regard as most trustworthy: 



M?- 

A a. 

Teresantalic acid (benzene solution).. 

-76-80° 

684-7 

Teresantalic acid methyl ester . 

-60*78 

679*6 

iso -Teresantalic acid (benzene) .. 

-127-58 

840*0 

iso -Teresantalic acid methyl ester. 

Methyl hydrochloroteresantalate (a- 

-108*75 

641*0 

form, in benzene) . 

-9*22 

655*0 


j. a w. 

The Stereochemistry of Quinquevalent Nitrogen. Y. 
The Betaines and the Formation of Unsatnrated Acids in 
Plants, L Shigeru Komatsu (Mem. CoU. Sei. Kyoto, 1916, 

l, 369—390).—The unsaturated acids in plants, with the exception 
of certain fatty acids, are a-unsaturated compounds, and are asso¬ 
ciated with alkaloids or tertiary amines. This accords with their 
formation by the decomposition of betaines. 

Ethyl phenyldimetliylammoiiimii acetate iodide, prepared from 
dimethylaniline and ethyl iodoacetate, decomposes at 103—105° 
and then solidifies to a mass of phenyltrinietliylanimonium iodide. 

Benzylmethylaniline and ethyl iodoacetate yield ethyl phenyl- 
benzylmetlxylammoniimiacetate iodide, m. p. 115—116°. When 
dissolved in acetone and ethyl acetate and heated with silver 
^-camphorsulphonate on the water-bath for two hours, the d~c&m~ 
phorsulphonate of the base is obtained in white crystals of m. p. 
178—179°, giving in aqueous solution [a]ff +13*68°. The corre¬ 
sponding ^-bromide has m. p. 139-—140°. 

Pyridine and Z-inenthyl iodoacetate yield the Z-iodide, 
C 10 H 19 *CO 2 *CH 2 -KG 5 H 5 I, 

m. p. 178—179°, |>]f -62*17°. 

Benzylmethylaniline and Z-menthyl iodoacetate yield phenyldi- 
benzylmethylammonium iodide, m. p> 108*5—109°. The correspond¬ 
ing platinichloride has m. p. 137-—138°. 

The betaine, A obtained by the niethyla- 

5 NMe/O J ^ 

tidn of tyrosine, forms a picratb melting at 171—172°. The betaine 
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decomposes on heating into p-methoxycinnamic acid and trimethyl- 

amine. The betaine , 1 ^ , prepared by methylating 

phenylalanine, forms a pier ate of m. p. 162—163° and decomposes 
into cinnamic acid and trimethylamine on heating. 

The methylation of a-aminobutyric acid yields the betaine , 


Cfcf 2 Me*CK~ 
A Me, 


-CO 

•o 


the pier ate of which melts at 155—156°, whilst 

the betaine decomposes into a-crotonic acid and trimethylamine on 
heating. 

Methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide convert aspartic acid into 
fumaric acid, trimethylamine being also formed. C. EL D. 


The Border-line between Isomerism and Poly¬ 
morphism. II. Paul Pfeiffer [with J. Ivlinkert and A. von 
Pollitzer] (Ber., 1916, 49, 2426—2441. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 24).—In the earlier paper a number of nitromethoxystilbenes 
were described which exist in the solid state in yellow and 
orange forms. It now appears that two forms are only given, appa¬ 
rently, when the methoxyl (or a hydroxyl) group is in the para-posi¬ 
tion. As the two solids have the same melting point and give the 
same colour in solution, they would be regarded as dimorphic forms 
were it not that in many cases different additive compounds are 
produced by the two modifications. The most striking example of 
this is 2-nitro-4 / ~methoxystilbene-4-carboxylic acid. The yellow acid 
gives an orange-coloured pyridine salt, and the orange acid gives a 
yellow pyridine salt, the acids being recoverable by means of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. In fact, it is possible to pass through a cycle of 
changes, thus: the yellow acid forms an orange salt which changes 
into the yellow salt on treatment with an excess of pyridine (owing 
to partial solution taking place), and this yellow salt yields the 
orange acid, which changes into the yellow acid on heating. The 
kind of isomerism here exhibited cannot be explained by the pre¬ 
vailing theories, and is termed “ cryptoisomerism.” 

2-JVitro-2 f -methoxystilb ene-A-ear 5 oxylic acid , 

OMe*C 6 H 4 -CH:CH*C 6 H s (N0 2 )-C0 2 H, 
from the corresponding nitrile (ibid., p. 26) is a greenish-yellow 
powder, in. p. 230°, which forms a pale yellow potassium salt, 1H 2 0, 
a pyridine salt, flat, transparent, yellow needles, and additive com¬ 
pounds with acetic acid, golden-yellow needles, and dichloroacetic 
acid, golden-yellow leaflets. \-Nitro-2-cyano-2 l -m et hoxystil b en e, 

from p-nitro-o-toluonitrile and o-methoxybenzaldehyde, crystallises in 
golden needles, m. p. 146—148°. 2-ldiiraA-cyano^-m ethoxy stflibene , 
from o-nitro-p-toluonitrile and m -methoxybenzaldehydo, forms 
greenish-yellow, glistening needles, m. p. 163—164°, and may be 
hydrolysed to %niiro-V-methoxystilb ene-A-carb oxylic acid , yellow 
needles, m. p. 240°, which gives an orange-yellow potassium salt, 
0*5H 2 O, and a golden-yellow sodium salt, 2 ELO. < 

The yellow and red pyridine salts of 2-nitro-4 ; -methoxystilbene-4- 
carboxylic acid (ibid.) are described above. The acid also forms 
yellow aniline , quinoline , and dieihylamine salts, which give the 
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orange-coloured forms of the acid on treatment with hydrochloric 
acid. 

&~Nitro-4z } -methoxystilbene-%carboccylic acid , from the nitrile 
(ibid .), crystallises in golden-yellow, glistening needles, m. p. 215°, 
combines with 1H 2 0, forms a barium salt, golden needles, a potass¬ 
ium salt, yellow leaflets, and gives two pyridine salts, a yellow 
variety (acid to base = 1 : 1 ) crystallising from cold solutions in the 
base, and an orange variety (2:3) from warm solutions. Both salts 
yield the yellow acid on acidifying. The corresponding amide , 
OMe * C 6 H 4 * OH ICH * C 6 H 3 (N 0 2 ) * CO *NH 2 , obtained by condensing 
p-nitro-o-toluamide with anisaldehyde, has m. p. 255°. 

2-Nitro-&-cyano-4J-acetoxystilbene i from o-nitro-p-toluonitrile and 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde followed by acetylation of the resinous pro¬ 
duct, has m. p. 186°. 4-iYh’ 1ro-2-cyano-k 1 -hydroxystilbene forms 
golden-yellow needles, m. p. 226°, and yields an acetate , m. p. 178°. 
2-Nitro-&!-dimethylaminostilbene-krcarboxylic acid , from the nitrile 
(ibid.), crystallises in almost black, broad, flat needles, m. p. 283°, 
which yield a yellow hydrochloride and a dark red potassium salt. 

J. C. W. 

/ 3 -Camphorylidenepropionic Acid (Methyienecamphor- 
acetic Acid). H. Rupe and E. Rurckhardt (Ber n 1916, 49, 
2547—2563).—It was recently shown that chloromethylenecamphor 
is a reactive substance capable of giving rise to many camphor 
derivatives, and several alkyl and alkylidene compounds were then 
described (A., 1916, i, 409). An attempt has now been made to- 
condense the substance with ethyl sodioacetoacetate in order to 
obtain ultimately a diketone, thus: 

o s h 14 <J 0 -> o s H 14 <^ 0 ' 2 -> 

.C:OH-OH 2 -OOMe 

The product obtained, however, is ethyl jS-camphorylidenepro- 
pionate, which suggests that the intermediate acetoacetate is so 
unstable that alcoholysis takes place, and the acetyl group is 
eliminated as ethyl acetate. The properties and reactions of the 
new ester and the corresponding acid form the subject of the 
present paper. 

A solution of sodium ethoxide is gradually added to a well- 
stirred mixture of chloromethylenecamphor and ethyl acetoacetate 
at 60°, and then, after heating for a further hour or two and 
removing the alcohol, the residue is just acidified and extracted 
with ether. On distillation (12 mm.), ethyl acetate, ethyl aceto¬ 
acetate, chloromethylenecamphor, and ethoxymethylenecamphor 
are collected in small quantities in the order named, and then the 
main fraction, ethyl fS-camphorylidenepropionai e, 

*QH 2 *C0 2 Et 

is obtained as a fairly viscous, highly refractive oil, b. p. 
vol. oxii. i. 9 
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173—174°/12 nun., or 291°/737 mm. (slight decomposition), 
Iff 1*0417, the yield being about 70%. The residue crystallises in 
slender, yellow needles, xn. p. 265—267°, and is apparently 
ay-dicamphory Helenepro-pane, CH 2 (CH l C m H u O) 2 . 

jB- Gamphorylidenep'i'o'pionic acid is obtained after hydrolysing 
the ester with cold, concentrated hydrochloric acid, in well- 
developed, rhombic crystals (a : b : c = 0*6414 :1: 1*2472), m, p. 106°. 
It absorbs bromine, is oxidised by ozone to camphorquinone, and 
is reduced by sodium amalgam to a borueol derivative , 

g:ce*ch 2 *co 2 ii 

white leaflets, m. p. 51—52°, b. p. 196—198°/13 mm., which will 
be investigated more fully. The failure to saturate the ethylene 
linking in the /By-position is, of course, quite normal, but an 
attempt was made to saturate the chain by first displacing this 
linking into the ajS-position. When, however, for this purpose, the 
acid (or ester) is boiled or shaken with concentrated potassium 
hydroxide, the elements of water are first attached, and the pro¬ 
duct is the lactone of the /3-hydroxycamphoryljn'opionic acid so 
formed, thus: 



0(0H)*CH 2 *CH 2 -C0 2 H 

CO 


yC'CHo'OHo 

O.H„<l\ I ‘ 
\co o-co 


The lactone has m. p. 207° (decomp.), and is oxidised by ozone to 
a substance, m. p. 210—211°, soluble in sodium carbonate, but not 
to camphorquinone. The silver and barium salts of the hydroxy- 
acid are described. 

If the ester or acid is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
it is supposed that the elements of water are again attached, that 
a 8-lac£one is produced with the camphor residue in the enolic form, 
and more water eliminated, thus: 


C-OH(OH)-GH 2 -C0 2 H 

°s H «<C-OH 




Cj-GHtCH 

c—oco * 


The lactone which results crystallises in long, silky needles, m. ,p. 
66°, b. p. 162—163°/10 mm., has a penetrating odour, absorbs 
bromine, forming a compound , C 13 H 15 G 2 Br (scales, m. p, 104— 
105°), and does not yield camphorquinone on treatment with 
ozone. 

The acid readily loses carbon dioxide on heating at 160°, yield¬ 
ing ethylidenecamphor, b. p. 101—102°/10 mm., m. p. 20—22°, 
[a] D + 203*4° (ibid ). 

The acid also reacts with diazonium salts in alkaline solutions, 
being in this respect also analogous to 0-benzylidenepropionic acid, 
but the products have much greater tinctorial properties. Benzene- 
diazonium chloride yields “ for mazy l methylenecamphor” 

•CdSCNPh 
NdSfHPh’ 


c 8 h u <£ ch 
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as a red powder, m. p. 152—154°, and diazobenzenesulphonic acid 
gives a dye winch, colours silk pale wine-reel and wool “tango” 
shades. J. C. W. 

Lichen Products. II. Synthesis of Rhizonic Acid. 
Adolf Sonn (Ber.j 1916, 49, 2589 — 2593). — 2 : 6-Binitro-p-xylene 
(A., 1916, i, 391) is converted into 2-nifr o-p-xylen- 6-ol (Kostanecki, 
1886), and this is methylated by means of methyl sulphate. The 
2 -?iitro-6-?nethoxy~'p-xylene } very long, stout needles, hi. p. 
62—62‘5°, is then reduced to the hydrochloride of the base, 
C 9 H 13 ON,HC1 ,HoO, long, silky needles, m. p. 250—251° (decomp.), 
and this is converted into the monomethyl ether of jS-orcinoL This 
is transformed into l-hydroxyS-metlioxyS-cddehydo^xylene by 
means of anhydrous hydrogen cyanide and hydrogen chloride in 
the presence of aluminium chloride (glistening, thin prisms, m. p. 
136°), and when this aldehyde is acetylated, oxidised, and hydro¬ 
lysed again, the corresponding acid is obtained, 

OH • C 6 H M e 2 (O Me) • C0 2 H, 

■which proves to be identical with naturally occurring rhizome 
acid. " J. C. W. 

Crystallographies! and Optical Observations on some 
Organic Compounds. G. Amis off (Arkiv Kem . Min, Geol } 
1916, 6, No. 4, 1—15).—Details are given in connexion with the 
crystallographical and optical constants of the following compounds: 
acetophenone, chloroacetophenone, broinoacetoplienone, benzoylacet- 
iminoethyl ether [COPh• CH 2 * C ( I NH) • OEt], and cyanoacetophenone. 
The morphological relation between the first four substances is 
shown by their axial ratios (a: b : c), which are respectively : 
1*0428:1: ?, £ = lll o 10', 0*9957:1:0*4270, 0*9713:1:0*4348, and 
1*2962 :1: 0*5962. Acetophenone is monoclinic, whereas the other 
three substances belong to the rhombic system. Cyanoacetophenone 
is probably monoclinic, but well-developed crystals could not be 
obtained. T. S. P. 

Action of an Alcoholic Solution ox Potassium Hydroxide 
on Ketones. IV. Action of Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide 
Solution on Halogeno-aminobenzophenones. P. J. Montague 
(Bee. trav. chim 1917, 36, 258—270. Compare A., 1908, i, 988; 
1913, i, 55; this vol., i, 35).—A continuation of the study of the 
influence of substituents on the- reduction of beiizophenone to benz- 
hydrols by alcoholic potassium' hydroxide. A single amino-group 
in the meta-position hinders, although to a less extent than two 
amino-groups in the meta-positions, the reducing action of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The introduction of one or more ■ halogen 
atoms in the para-position is' sufficient to neutralise this influence. 
A number of such halogenated compounds, namely, 4-chloro-, 
4-bromo-, 4 / -chloro-, A^bromo-, 4:4 / -diehIoro~, and 4:4 / -dibromo-3- 
aminobenzophenones, have been prepared and studied.: In, the case 
of the 4-chloro- and 4:4 / -dichloro-3-ammobenzophenones, there was 
only slight replacement of the halogen during the reaction, but with 

9 2 
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the others the. replacement was more marked. Except in tlx© case 
of 4-cliloro-3-aniinobenzhydrol, alcoholic potassium hydroxide causes 
a more or less marked displacement of the halogen in the halogen- 
ated ~3-aminobenzhydrols. 

The following new compounds are described: 4:-chloro-3-amino- 
benzhydrol, needles, m. p. 74‘75° (corr.); 4-& romo-o-aminobenzo- 
■ phenone , from the corresponding nitro-compound, crystallises in 
monoclinic prisms [E. M. Jaeger, a : b : c = 1* 9883 :1 :1 *1745 ; 
j8 = 86°58 / J, b, p. 254*5°/17 mm., m. p. 85° (corr.), and yields 
k-bromo-S-aminobenzhydrol, needles, m. p. 78*5° (corr.); 4d-bromo- 
S~a mi nob enz oph enone, m. p. 135° (corr), b. p. 250°/11 mm., yields 
4 / -hromo-3-aminobenzhydrol, ni. p. 87*25° (corr.) ; 4 : 4J-dibromo-Z- 
aminobenzophenone has m. p. 149*75° (corr.), and gives 4:4 } -di- 
bromo-Z-aminobenzhydrol, m, p. 116'75° (corr.). 

4 ! -Chlo ro-3-a m inobenzophenone , b. p. 235—237°/10 mm., m. p. 
116*5° (corr.), gives 4J-chloro-Z-aminobenzhydrol, m. p. 92° (corr.); 
4:4 / -dichloro-3«aminobexizophenone (compare Montagne, A., 1902, 
i, 472) yields 4 : 4J-dichloro-o-ammobenzhydrol, m. p. 94° (corr.). 

W. G. 

Condensation of Acetone with, ^Imines. Charles Mayer 
{Bull. Soe. chim 1916, [iv], 19, 452—456. Compare A., 1905, i, 
214, 357, 429).—The three benzylidenetoluidines do not behave like 
benzylideneaniline when mixed in cold alcoholic solution with 
acetone. Benzylidene-o-toluidine does not react. Benzylidene-m- 
toluidine gives a compound, C 2 4 H 23 ON, white crystals, m. p. 181°, 
which, from the fact that it does not reduce a cold acetone solution 
of potassium permanganate, does not condense with pkenylcarb- 
imide and is not decomposed by piperidine, the author considers to 
be 2: $-dipkenyl-l-m-tolylpiperidA-one. Benzylidene-p-toluidine 
under the above conditions, gives, with acetone, fi-ip~toluidino~@- 
■phenylethyl styryl ketone , 

C 7 H 7 *3STH*CHPli‘CH 2 *CO*CH:CHPh, 
pale yellow crystals, m. p. 138°, which readily reduces potassium 
permanganate, gives phenyl-p-tolylcarbamide , prismatic needles, 
in. p. 226°, with phenylcarbimide, and is decomposed in boiling 
alcoholic solution by a few drops of piperidine, giving distyryl 
ketone and y-toluidine. Piperonylideiieaniline at the end of several 
months gives, with acetone in alcoholic solution, a compound , felted, 
yellow needles, m. p. 188°, which dissolves in sulphuric acid to a 
magenta solution, the colour disappearing on addition of water, and 
is not decomposed in boiling alcoholic solution by piperidine. 
Piperonylideiieaniline gives with styryl methyl ketone in alcoholic 
solution a compound, m. p. 170°, dissolving in sulphuric acid to a 
reddish-yellow solution, the colour disappearing on the addition of 
: water. f W. G. 

Tlie Friedel-Crafts* Reaction. I. Phthalyl Chloride and 
the Mechanism of its Reaction with Benzene. Maurice 
Copisarow (T., 1917, 111, 10—20).—It is already known that the 
condensation of phthalyl chloride with benzene in the presence of 
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aluminium chloride gives rise to diphenylpht-halide as main product, 
with seme anthraquinone, o-benzoylbenzoie acid, and diphenyl- 
anthrone, and that at low temperatures o-benzoylbenzoic acid 
becomes the chief product (Scheiber, A., 1913, i, 976). The author 
lias now discovered the formation also of phenyloxanthranol, and 
it t i aph enylrn e than e-o-carb oxylic acid , both of which are also obtain¬ 
able by the interaction of diphenylphtlialide with benzene. These 
results, together with the work of Ott (A., 1912, i, 828), Scheiber 
(A., 1913, i, 976), Meyer (A., 1904, i, 747), and Copisarow and 
Weizmann (A., 1915, i, 687), indicate the condensation to be of 
complex character due to the tendency of the phthalyl chloride and 
of its condensation products to assume cyclic structure and to the 
capacity of the cyclic compounds to undergo further condensation 
with benzene. 

Haller and Guyot (A., 1899, i, 221) attributed the formation of 
diphenylan throne to the presence of phthalylene chloride in the 
phthalyl chloride, but evidence is now adduced to show that all 
the above-mentioned compounds are produced in the condensation 
of phthalyl chloride and benzene. The mechanism of the formation 
of each of the compounds is considered, and equations are given 
representing the probable reactions in each case with indications of 
the most favourable conditions. 

For experimental details see the original paper. D. F. T. 

3 :4-Benzofluorenone. Paul Pfeiffer ( Ber 1916, 49 ? 
2425).—The author obtained a ketone (A., 1907, i, 931) from a 
polymeride of ethyl phenylpropiolate which he suggested might be 
oZZoclirysoketone (3:4-benzofluorenone). Comparing it with the 
account of this substance recently given by Sehaarschmidt (A., 1916, 
i, 731), the assumption is found to have been correct. J. C. W, 

The Relationships of the Polymeric Ketens to cydo- 
Butane-1 : 3-dione and its Derivatives. G. Schroeter [with 
H. ELesseler, O. Liesche, and R. F. Muller (Ber., 1916, 
49, 2697—2745).—Various dimeric ketens have been formu¬ 
lated as derivatives of cycZobutane-1:3-dione, and dimeric keten 
itself is usually regarded as this parent diketone (compare Stau- 
dinger, and Chick and Wilsmore, T., 1910, 97, 1978—2000). True 
derivatives of the cycZodiketone have now been prepared, in addi¬ 
tion to dimethyl cycZobutane-2:4-dione (A., 1907, i, 533), by syn¬ 
thesis from dialkylacetonedicarboxylates, and they are found to 
differ in important respects from the dimeric ketens. Genuine 
cycZobutane-l: 3-dione has not yet been prepared in this way, but 
the author prophesies that it will prove to be different from dimeric 
keten. Indeed, Chick and Wilsmore themselves expressed some doubt 
as to the cyclic nature of this substance (loc. cit., p. 1982). The main 
differences between dimeric keten and dialkylcycZobiiiane-2 :4-diones ■ 
are as follows: (i) dimeric keten is a liquid with an unbearable 
odour; dialkyleycZobutanediones are odourless solids; (ii) dimeric 
keten gives no simple ketone derivatives; dialkylcycZobutanediones 
give monophenylhydrazones and dioximes; (ill) dimeric keten forms 
ethyl aeetpacetate when treated with alcohol containing a trace of 
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■sodium etlioxide; the diketones form normal salts in aqueous or 
alcoholic solutions when treated with metallic oxides or carbonates. 

The last-named reaction of a keten offers another explanation of 
the conversion of ethyl acetate into ethyl aeetoacetate, involving 
the transformation of the ester into a keten form, thus: 


CET 3 -C0 2 Et ■ 


W,:o<g£f 


MeCOoEt 
——:•> 


yom 

CH 8 -CeOEt 

X OH 2 -CO,Et 


Et0H nxx r</ 
- ^ C±t 3 *C^ 


^CH-C0 0 Efc 


Dimeric ketens can, however, change into true cy do bu t a, n e d io ne s 
(see Staudinger, A., 1911, i, 306, etc.), and therefore the chemistry 
of these substances is complicated by the possibility of depolymer- 
isation, and of internal rearrangement into uniinolecular compounds 
which may be identical with or similar to the genuine c^cZobutane- 
diones or the products left on the rupture of their rings. 

I. Syntheses of DiaUcylacetonedicarbose-ylates .—Useful directions 
for the preparation of methyl and ethyl acetonedica-rboxylates and 
of the free acid from citric acid are given. 

The following dialkvl derivatives were obtained from these esters 
by the action of the alkyl haloids in the presence of sodium meth- 
oxide solution: methyl dimethylacetonedicarboxylate , 
C0(CHMe-C0 2 Me) 2? 

b. p. 125°/9 mm,, and the corresponding ethyl ester, b. p. 128°/ 
12 mm.; ethyl diethylacetonediearboxylaie , b. p. 150°/12 mm.; 
ethyl diisopropylacetonedicarboxylaie, b. p. 162°/16 mm.; and ethyl 
diallylacetonediearhoxylaie , b. p. 150°/15 mm. A diphenylacetone- 
dicarboxylate could not be obtained in this way, and therefore 
an attempt was made to synthesise one by the action of methyl 
carbonate on dibenzyl ketone in the presence of sodium suspended 
in ether. In this reaction, however, the synthesis stops at the first 
phase, the product being methyl ay-diphenyl aeetoacetate , 
CHoPlrCO-CHPlrCO.Me, 


which crystallises in long needles, m. p. 59—60°. This may also be 
prepared by the action of sodium methoxide on methyl phenyl- 
acetate, and it yields 1:3-dihydroxy-2-pIienylnaplitlialene when dis¬ 
solved in concentrated sulphuric acid (compare Volhard, A., 1897, 
ij 423). 

II. Condensation -of the Dialkylacetoneclicarbmvylates to Dmlkyl- 
cyclofr uicmedionecarhoxylates andBialkyloxydiaHy/lpyrones, —When 
the above esters are carefully stirred into cold sulphuric acid mono¬ 
hydrate they 'yield the acidic diketones and feebly basic pyrones as 
by-products. The latter are produced by the elimination of water 
from ketenoid forms of the esters, thus: 


nn< ^OB:n/OEtpOH 

ou Nm:c(OEt)*OH w ^CR:c(om)^ v - 

Methyl dimethylacetonedicarboxylate yields methyl 1 :3-dimethyl- 
cycled) u fane-2 :4 -dione -1 - carloxylate y CHMe<CQQ^>CMe*C0 2 Me, 


n< ^GE:OfOEtK 


m. p. 156—157°, and 2 : 6-dimethoxy-3:5-dimethyl-l -A-pyrone, in 
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bundles of large prisms, m. p. 165°. If fuming sulphuric acid is used 

(13% S0 3 ) an unstable compound , CO,He-CHMe-C<„„ 2 1,., 

uMe* CO 

in. p. 67—68°, is formed as well. 

Diethyl dimethylacetonedicarboxylate gives ethyl 1 :3 -dimethyl- 
cjclohutcme-2 :Ardione-l-carboxylate^ m. p. 133—135° (compare A., 
1907, i, 533), .and 2 : 6~diethoxy-3 : 5-dimethyl~l : A-pyrone. m. p. 
87—88°. Ethyl 1: 3- diethylcyclobutane-2 : h-di o n e car ho xyla t e forms 
long needles, m. p. 101*5—102*5°, and the methyl ester lias m. p. 
113*5—116°. The latter was prepared from a crude methyl diethyl- 
acetone dicarboxylate, b. p. 140—144°/12 mm., obtained by oxidis¬ 
ing methyl j3-hydr oxy-aa'-diethylglntarate, b. p. 143°/16 mm., with 
chromic acid, this ester being produced by the interaction of zinc, 
methyl a-bromobutyrate, and methyl formate. 

Ethyl diallylacetonediearboxylate yields ethyl 1: 3-diallylcycle- 
butane-2:4:-dione-\-earboxylate, m. p. 105—107*5°. 

III. Transformations and Rupture of the Ring in the Series of 
Bialkylcyolob utanedionecarb oxylates. —When boiled with water, 
methyl dimethylcyetebiitanedionecarboxylate loses carbon dioxide 
and changes into methyl /B-keto-a-methylvalerate, b. p. 80°/12 mm., 
which condenses with phenylhydrazine to form 1-phenyl-i-methyl- 

NPk-hi 

Z-ethylpyrazole-5-one, C0 < CHMe .|J Et > m - P- 


Trialkylaeetonedicarboxylates are formed when the alkyl haloids 
are boiled with alcoholic solutions of the sodium salts of the 
dialkylcyctebutanedioneearboxylates. thus: 

CMe ^C(ONap >CMe " C ° 2Et + EtI + Et ° H = 

C0 2 Et-CMeEt-CO-CHMe-CO,Et + Nal. 
Ethyl d-methyUiexan-y-oTie-pd-dicarboxyleite has h. p. 150°/ 
15 mm.; ethyl 5-5 enzylpentan-y-oii-e-fft-dicarb oxylate has b. p. 
195—196°/14 mm.; ethyl e-ethylh eptan-b-on e-ye-dicarb oxylate has 
b. p. 163°/13 mm.; ethyl €-methylJie2ytan-S-o?ie~yE~dicarboxylate h&s 
b. p. 152°/15 min.; and ethyl e-be/nzylhepUm~d-o?ie-ye-dicarhoxylate 
has b. p. 206—207°/15 mm. 

Ethyl dimethylcyctebiitanedionecarboxylate reacts with pure 
hydrazine hydrate to form 4-m e t hylpyraz ole-o-one-Z-a-projyion- 

-]S^ 

hydrazide, (X)<^ Vrti H innWAim(TO:vn , m. p. 212—213° 

the 


"OHMe-C-aHMe*CO*NH*NH s 

but with dilute methyl-alcoholic hydrazine hydrate to form 
-OHM. 




NH a -NH-CO-CHMff 


;>c) 2 n 2 


134°. 


2 , in long needles, xm p. 

Methyl diinethyl.cz/ctebutanedionecarboxylate reacts with aqueous 
hydroxyl amine to form 4-m e t hylisooxazole-b-o ne-B-a-pro pio iihydr- 

oxarnic acid , CG<° „ t* ___ in rosettes ' of 


CO< ^CHMe - C*CHMe-CO’NH - OH’ 
prisms, with 1H 2 0, m. p. 152—153° (decomp.). 

Ethyl diethylcyctebutanedionecarboxylate is converted by warm¬ 
ing with aniline into ethyl h eptan-d-o ne-ye-dica r h oxcmUate, 
CO ? Et*CHEt*CO*CHEt-CO*h T HPh. needles, m. p. 83° 
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Ethyl dxethylcycZobutanedioneearboxylate decomposes on distilla¬ 
tion in a high vacuum, into ethyl diethylacetonedicarboxylate and 
an equal weight of a non-volatile resin. 

When pmitrobenzenediazonium acetate solution is added to a 
cold alkaline solution of ethyl dimethylcycZobiitaiiedionecarboxylate 
the p~ni irohemeneazo -compoimd is precipitated, m. p. 152—153*5° j 
this dissolves in sodium hydroxide with a deep red colour, but ethyl 
hydrogen p-nitro b e nzeneazodim ethylac eton edicarb o xyla t e, m. p. 
195 * 5 —196°, is obtained on acidifying the solution, thus: 

C0 2 Et-GMe<^>CMe-N:N-C 6 H 4 -N0 3 —> 

CO 2 Et-CHMe-CO;CMe(CO 2 H)-N:N-C 0 H 4 -]SrO 2 . 

Further experiments had for their object the introduction of a 
second carboxyl group into the cycZobutanediones. This is achieved 
by the action of ethyl ehloroformate on the sodium salts, suspended 
in toluene and just sufficient alcohol, or on the esters dissolved in 
pyridine. It is found that the esters do not react with sodium in 
benzene or toluene solutions, which suggests that in the free state 
they are true- diketones, and not keto-enols, as used to be supposed. 
The sodium salt of ethyl dimethylcycZobutanedionecarboxylate is a 
white powder. Ethyl diethylcyclobiita?iediomedicarboxylate has 
b. p. 162—163°/l mm., and yields ethyl diethyl cy c/obutanedione- 
carboxylate when left with sodium ethoxide solution. Methyl di- 
methylcyclobtitanedionedicarboxylate crystallises in felted needles 
or stout prisms, m. p. 52—53°, b. p. 130°/0*2 mm. This solid ester, 
and to a lesser extent the oily ethyl ester, are remarkably stable 
towards water, for scission of the ring only takes place slowly even 
on heating. Some doubt might exist as to whether these esters 
conform to formula (I) or (II): 

>c*o*co 2 k. 

R*C Ed >CR 

NlO 

(I.) (II.) 


OCX 

co 2 r*cp< >ce*co 0 e 
NxK 


co 9 


To decide this question, the esters were treated with bromine in 
the expectation that absorption would take place or not, as the case 
might be. The reaction is very complex, however, for an atom of 
bromine is found to enter the molecule and alkyl to he eliminated 
from a carboxyl group as alkyl bromide. The products lose carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen bromide on heating, and the whole process 
is explained on the assumption that formula I is correct, thus: 


C0 2 R■ OR<qq>OE• COjB CO 2 E-0R<^Q B (5 EBr . co -g 


C0 2 R-CR< 


.co- 


-o 

1 


CO'OBBrCa 

(in.) 


heat; 
—> 


-RBr 

- 


C0 2 R-CR<^>0:0H 2 (or C 2 H 4 ) + EBr + C0 2 . 


The methyl compound conforming to III has m. p. 158—160°, the 
ethyl compound -, m. p. 41*5—42*5°, 
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IV. Degradation of the Dkdkylcyclobtitan-edionecarboxylates to 
Dial/cylcyclobutanediones. When methyl dimethyleyc/obiitanedione- 
carboxylate is heated with milk of baryta, some diethyl ketone 
passes away in the steam, and the barium salt of diinetkylcyeZo- 
butane-1:3-dione remains in the solution, both i( ketone ” and 
“ acid hydrolysis taking place, thus: 

C0 2 Me*CMe<QQ>0HMe -> OHMe<^>CHMe and COEt 2 . 

The diketone has been briefly described already (A., 1907, i, 533). 
It decomposes silver carbonate, but when the silver salt is treated 
with hydrogen sulphide in ethereal suspension, no desmotropic 
form of the diketone is produced. The enolic form seems to be 
incapable of separate existence. Dimethylc^cZobutane-1:3-dione 
also forms a ghenylhydrazon e, C 0 H s OIN*NHPh, yellow needles, 
m. p. 160°, and a dioxime , m. p. 196—198° (decomp.), and it may 
be produced, although not readily, by Staudinger’s method from 
a-bromopropionyl bromide through methylketen. Diethyloyclo- 
butane-1:3-dione, prepared in the same way from ethyl diethyl- 
cyc/obutaiiedionecarboxylate, lias m. p. 76—78°, forms a silver salt, 
C 8 H u OoAg, white leaflets, and a phen/ylhydram n e } m. p. 
132*5—133*5°. 

V. Comjyarison of Dimeric Helens with the Synthetic cyclo- 
Butanedione Derivatives. —The main purpose of this section of the 
paper is to show that dimeric ketencarboxylic esters are depolymer- 
ised and then combine with the elements of alcohol when a small 
shaving of sodium is added to the alcoholic solutions. The dimeric 
ketens are mostly obtained by heating aliphatic diazo-compounds in 
xylene or amyl ether (compare Staudinger, A., 1916, i, 847—856). 
For example, dimeric methyl methylketencarboxylate , 

(C0 2 Me*CMe:C0) 2 , 

m. p. 94—96°, from methyl diazoacetoacetate, yields methyl methyl- 
malonate. It also combines with aniline, forming a compound , 
rn. p. 83—85°, probably of the formula 

00 2 Me* CHMe ‘CO • CMe (C0 2 Me) * CO *NHPh, 
and not identical with methyl methylmalonanilate , 
CpoMe-CHMe-CO-NHPh, 

m. p. 83—86°, for a mixture of these has m. p. 65—75°. Similarly, 
the brown oil left after heating ethyl diazobenzoylacetate with 
xylene can be converted into ethyl phenylmalonate, and dimeric 
keten itself into methyl or ethyl acetoacetate according to the 
alcohol chosen. 

The decomposition of diazodiacetylmethane, diazohenzoylacetyl- 
methane, diazo acetone, and diazoacetophenone was also studied, but 
no indications of the presence of mono- or di-meric ketens or cyclo - 
butanedione derivatives in the products could be obtained. 

J. C. W. 

Synthesis of Hydroxy quercetin. Maximilian Nierenstein 
(T., 1917, 111, 4—10).—A description of the synthesis of hydroxy- 
quercetin (Nierenstein and Wheldale, A., 1912, i, 42) on the lines 
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of that of quercetin (Kostanecki, Lampe, and Tainbor, A., 1904, 
i, 517). 

1: 2 :3: o-Tetrahydroxybensene (phentetrol), prepared by a con¬ 
venient modification of Oettinger’s method (A., 1895, i, 457), was 
converted into 2:3:4; 6- tetrahydroxyacetophenone , 
C ? H(OH) 4 -COMe, 

by heating with acetic acid in the presence of zinc chloride ; this 
product, by treatment with methyl sulphate, gave, successively, 
2 : 6 -cliJiyd roxy-3 :4 -dimethoxyacetophenone, 

C 6 H(OMe) 2 (OH) 2 -COMe, 
and 2-hydroxy ~3 : 4 : S-trimetho&yacetophenone, 
OH*C G H(OMe) 8 ’COMe, 

together with smaller quantities of tetramethoxyacetoplienone, 
C ( jH(OMe) 4 *COMe, and 3-hydroxy- 2:3 : 4t-trimathoxy acetophenone . 

2- Hydroxy-3 :4 :6-trim ethoxy acetophenone, of which the constitu¬ 
tion was confirmed by oxidation to 3 i 4,:3-irimethoxy-2 

acetophenone, ^^CbCOMe, and conversion of 

this into 2 : b.-dikydroxy- 3 :4: 3-trimethoxy acetophenone, 
C 6 (OMe) 3 (OH) 2 * COMe, 

by heating with zinc dust and acetic anhydride, followed by hydro¬ 
lysis, was made to undergo condensation with veratraldehyde in 
the presence of alkali, with formation of 2-hydroxy-3 :4::Q-trimetk~ 
oxy-phenyl 3: i-di in ethoxy sty ryl ketone, 

0H-0 6 H(0Me)3-C0-CH:CH-C 6 H s (0M.e) 2 i 
this substance, when heated with hydrochloric acid, underwent 
intramolecular condensation to 5 : 7 : 8 : 3 ; : 4 f -penlamethoxy- 
fla vanone (I), which was then successively converted into 

3- oximino-b : 7 :8 :3 ; : 4t f -pen tamethoxyfiavan one, C 20 H 21 O s N, and 

OMe 0 jOMe 

OMeLL/Nc-/ boMe 

OMe 00 
(II.) 

5:7 :8: 3 i : Al-pentamethoxyftavonol (II). Demethylation of the last 
substance by heating with hydriodic acid yielded a product 
identical with the hydroxyquercetin already described (loc. cit .), 
the formula for hydroxyquercetin being thus shown to be that- 
given in formula II with hydroxyl substituted throughout for 
ixrethoxyl. 

1:2:3:5-Tetrahydroxvbenzene was also submitted to the action 
of potassium hydrogen carbonate in an atmosphere of carbon di¬ 
oxide (compare Clibbens and Nierenstein, A., 1915, i, 1062), with 
formation of 2:3:4:6-tetrahydroxybenzoic acid; the tetra-a cetyl-, 
tetrahemoyl and ietramethoxy-&Q rivatives of this acid were pre¬ 
pared, as also were the methyl ester and acid chloride of the tetra- 
m ethoxy-acid. 

For details the original paper should be consulted. T). F. T. 
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Oxidation of Camphenilone. S. S. Nametkin, (Mlle.) E. A 
Grekova, and (Mlle.) A. M. Chccheikova (J. Buss. Phys . Ghem . 
Soc. } 1916, 48, 453—455).—Camphenilone exhibits marked 

stability towards oxidising agents, the only definite oxidation pro¬ 
duct* yet obtained being oxalic acid. When heated with dilute 
nitric acid in a sealed tube, fenchone is converted into secondary 
and tertiary nitre-derivatives (compare Konovalov, A., 1904, 
i, 257). The authors find that, when camphenilone is heated with- 
nitric acid (D IT) in a sealed tube at 140—145°, the products 
consist of: (1) crystals, rn. p. 90—92°, (2) an oil, and (3) iso - 
camphoronic acid. Compounds (1) and (2) are formed in very 
small proportions, and are probably tertiary nitroketones, two 
isomerides being possible in this case. The formation of iso- 
camphoronic acid is in complete accord with the accepted formula 
for camphenilone, and it is probable that the first phase of the 
oxidation yields a-nitroketone, which then undergoes hydrolysis, 
and subsequently further oxidation. T. IT. P. 


Composition of Crude Menthyl Chloride* X. I. Kursanov 
(J. Russ. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 48, 867—879).—By the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on menthol, Berkenheim (A., 1892, 866) 
prepared an optically inactive menthyl chloride which, when heated 
with potassium acetate and acetic acid, is partly converted into 
menthene and partly remains unchanged; the unchanged portion 
being laevorotatory, the other portion must be dextrorotatory. The 
various samples of menthyl chloride obtained by the-author with 
the help of phosphorus pentachloride or by heating menthol with 
hydrochloric acid are laevorotatory in all cases, the magnitude of the 
rotation varying within wide limits, but being always less than that 
of the constant menthyl chloride; besides the latter, these samples 
rnay contain, therefore, either an inactive chloride or one with a 
low kevorotation. 

In order to throw light on the composition of crude menthyl 
chloride, the author has investigated two different preparations, 
both obtained by the action of phosphorus pentachloride on menthol 
in light petroleum and having (1) b, p. 90—95°/16 min., a D = 
— 10*68° in a 20 cm... tube, and (2) b. p. 91—96°/16 mm., 
a D =. —14*50° in a 20 cm. tube. Each of these samples was re¬ 
peatedly heated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the volatile 
products .being removed after each treatment and the undeeom- 
posed menthyl chloride again heated with the alcoholic alkali. The 
rotations of the different fractions of the crude menthyl chloride 
decomposed in this way are calculated on the supposition .that the 
rotation of a mixture of menthyl chlorides is an additive magni¬ 
tude ; the accuracy of ■ this' supposition is shown by' actual experi¬ 
ment. The rotation for the successive fractions at first increases 
and then diminishes, and in the second case actually changes.,its 
sign from positive to , negative. 

Since it is found that the constant menthyl chloride, even when 
mixed with those obtained by the combination of menthene with 

< 7 * 2 
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hydrogen chloride, is not decomposed on heating with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, the results of the experiments on fractional 
hydrolysis of the crude menthyl chloride are explainable on the 
assumption that the latter contains the constant menthyl chloride, 
two unstable, secondary, stereoisomeric chlorides with rotations of 
opposite sign, and an optically inactive tertiary chloride. The view 
expressed by various authors (compare Kursanov, A,, 1915, i, 420) 
that crude menthyl chloride consists of a mixture of one tertiary 
and only two secondary chlorides must, therefore, be' regarded as 
erroneous. From the numerical results of the experiments on frac¬ 
tional hydrolysis, the proportions of constant menthyl chloride in 
the two samples examined are calculated to be 47*31% and 44*44% 
respectively. 

The stereoisomeric relations of these compounds are discussed, and 
it is shown that the supposition that, in the process of isomerisation 
of menthol on its conversion into chloride, a part is played "by 
A 3 -menthene, explains the occurrence of all the spacial and struc¬ 
tural isomerides proved or assumed to be present in crude menthyl 
chloride; this explanation is therefore regarded as probable. 

T. BL P. 


Fenchylene, a New Synthetic Terpene. S. S. Nametiqn 
and (Mlle.) A. K. Bushenceva (/. Rttss, Phys . Ghent . Soc., 1916, 
48, 450—452).—None of the unsaturated hydrocarbons (fenckenes) 
yet obtained from the near derivatives of fenchane contain the 
unaltered bicyclic system of fenchane. If Semmler’s configuration 
for fenchane is accepted, it is clear that such hydrocarbons cannot 
theoretically be derived from fenchyl alcohol. From fsofenchyl 
alcohol, such compounds are, however, derivable, and for the ter- 
penes which retain the original fenchane ring-system and thus 
differ from the fenchenes, the name “ fenchylenes ” is suggested. 
The action of zinc chloride on isofenchyl alcohol (compare Bertram 
and Helle, A., 1900, i, 398) yields Z><f-fenchene (compare Wallacli, 
A., 1908, i, 8.09), the dehydration being accompanied by profound 
isomerisation. In order to avoid such isomeric change, the authors 
have effected the removal of the elements of water from. isofenchyl 
alcohol by Tsehugaevh xanthate method (A., 1904, i, 327). 

Methyl isofenchylxanthate was obtained as a viscous, yellow oil. 
About one-third of this ester withstands a temperature of 230°, hut 
the remainder decomposes readily at 170—180°, 
v yielding the fenchylene (annexed formula), which 

\ is a volatile liquid with a faint but characteristic 
OK odour recalling that of fenchene, b. p. 139—140°/ 
(j 760 mm., Df 0*8381, < 1*4494, [a] D -68*76° (in 
OH alcohol). With bromine the hydrocarbon unites 
/ energetically, and it yields a crystalline mtroso- 
/ chloride , C 3a H 0 ‘NOCl, m. p. 131°. Oxidation, of 

fenchylene by means of alkaline permanganate 
gives cA-fencliocamphoric acid (compare A., 1916, i, 269) in 77% 
yield. -T. H. P. 
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Adsorption o! Aikannin in Different Solvents. M. A. 
Eakuzin and (Mlle.) Gr. E. Pekarskaja (J, Buss, Phys. Ghem, 
Sac,? 1916, 48, 716 — 718). —A solution of aikannin (anchusic acid) 
in light petroleum is completely decolorised by animal charcoal, 
the adsorption being irreversible; similar results are obtained with 
solutions of the ammonium and sodium salts. In aniline solution, 
either cold or hot, aikannin is not adsorbed, even by animal char¬ 
coal, and when the specific gravity and viscosity of the liquid are 
lowered by addition of ether, decolonisation is incomplete, only that 
part of the aikannin dissolved in the ether being adsorbed. 

T, H. P. 

The Pigments of Molasses and Be-sacchari£icaiion 
Residues. II. H. Stolzenberg (JBer. , 1916, 49 F 2675—2677. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 829).—The residue left after separating the 
pigment contains a considerable quantity of an acid , ^34^40^15^2? 
which is a very bitter, hard, black wax, to which the adhesive pro¬ 
perties of molasses are largely due. This may be isolated after 
removing substances which can be benzoylated, as, for example, the 
remainder of the pigment. J. C. W. 

The Chemical Constituents of Bituminous Tar Oils Rich 
in Sulphur (Ichthyol Oils). II. Helmuts Schexbler (Per., 
1916, 49, 2595—2600. Compare A., 1916, i, 65).—The author com¬ 
ments on the interesting connexion between his conclusions that the 
ichthyol oils contain thiophen derivatives and Friedmann’s recent 
discoveries that such compounds can be obtained by the action 
of sulphur on straight-chain hydrocarbons (A., 1916, i, 735). The 
association of free sulphur and hydrogen sulphide with asphalt and 
ichthyol—shale deposits is quite common. 

It is suggested that the constitution of thiophens may be eluci¬ 
dated by taking advantage of'the fact that potassium attacks them 
on beating, forming potassium sulphide and an organo-potassium 
compound which may be converted into an unsaturated acid. 

J. C. W. 

Sulphides with Four-membered Rings. E. Grischkevitsch- 
Trochimovski (J. Buss. Phys, Ghem . Soc., 1916, 48, 880—901),— 
The action of sodium sulphide on ay-dibromopropane, ay-dibromo- 
butane, and /33-dibromopentane gives rise to the formation of cyclic 
sulphides with four-membered rings, but the yields of these com¬ 
pounds are very small. In their chemical characters, such sul¬ 
phides resemble those of the aliphatic series. 

Trimethylene sulphide , OH 2 <Cq jjV 5 * S, obtained from ay-dibromo¬ 
propane and sodium sulphide, is a colourless, highly mobile liquid 
with an unpleasant, penetrating odour, b. p. 93*8—94*2°/752 mm,, 
Df T0284, nj> 1*5059. It is accompanied by the polymeride, m. p. 
about 85°, obtained by Mansfeld (A., 1886, 525; 1887, 122) and by 
Autenrietli and Wolff (A., 1899, i, 579). With mercuric chloride it 
forms a white, microcrystalline compound , C 3 H 6 S,HgCl 2 , which 
begins to contract at about 93—95° and then decomposes without 
melting. It yields a methiodide, C 3 H 6 S,2MeI, which forms colour- 
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less needles, in. p. 98*5—99°, and probably lias the structure 
C 3 H 6 ISMe 2 I 2 , the two atoms of iodine being precipitable by means 
of silver nitrate. When oxidised by permanganate, trimethylene 

sulphide yields trimethylenesulphone, CBl 2 <Cq^ v> S 0 2 , which 

crystallises in needles, m. p. 75*5—76°. The action of alcoholic 
ammonia on trimethylene sulphide in a sealed tube at 200 ° gives 
y-amino propyl mercaptan , NH 2 *CH 2 *CB>CH 2 * SEE, which yields a 
platmicMoride , (C s H 9 NS) 2 ,H 2 PtCl GJ the latter forming a pale orange 
powder decomposing without melting at 155—160°. Attempts to 
convert fcrimetliylene sulphide into ( 1 ) the alcoholic mercaptan, 
OH*CH 2 # CH 2 *CH 2 *SH, by the action of water, and ( 2 ) trimethylene 
oxide by the action of silver oxide, were unsuccessful. 

For the preparation of allylcarbinol, conditions have been found 
which give, yields almost double those obtained by Pariselle (A., 
1909, i, 282; 1910, i, 353); the product obtained by the author has 
b. p. 112*5—113*5° (corn)/755 mm., D ] 7 ' 5 0*8379, n l p 1*4146. The 
phenyl-urethane , C u H ls OoN, forms colourless needles, m. p. 
23*5—24*5°. 

%Meihyltrimetliylene sulphide , obtained from 

ccy-dibromobutan©, is a colourless, highly mobile liquid with an 
unpleasant odour, b. p. 105*5:—107*5° (corn)/747 mm., Df 0*9571, 
.Wo 1*4831; it is accompanied by the polymeric sulphide, which is a 
yellow, amorphous powder, and by the halogenated thio-ether (?). 
It forms a metliiodide , C 4 H s S,2MeI, which crystallises in colourless 
needles, in. p. 123—124°, and an additive mercuric chloride com¬ 
pound, G 4 H s S,HgCL 2 , which begins to contract at 103—104° and 
at a higher temperature decomposes without melting. When 
oxidised with permanganate, it gives 2 -methyltrimethylenesulphone, 

CH 2 <f^!>S 0 2 , which is a colourless, viscous, almost odourless 

liquid with a bitter taste, b. p. 251*5—253*5° (corn), Df 5 T2174, 
1*4700. 

2 ,: 4 -Dimethyltrimethylene ' sulphide , obtained 

from jSS-dibromopentane, is a colourless, highly mobile liquid with 
a faintly terpenic odour, b. p. 112*5—113*5° (corn)/757 mm., 
D 4 8 0*8710, n\f 1*4502. With mercuric chloride it forms a compound , 
€ 5 H 10 S,HgCl 2 , in. p, 90—91°, and oxidation with permanganate 
converts it into 2:4rdi-methyltrimethyle-ncsulphone i C 5 H 10 !SO 2 , 
which is a colourless, viscous liquid, b. p. 255—255*5° (corn)/ 
758 mm., Df 5 1*1589,' nip 1*4653. ' T. H. P. 

Sulphides with. Five-member ed Bings . E. Grischkevitsch- 
Trochimovski (J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc 1916,' 48, 901 — 928). — 
Tetrahydrothiophen (compare von Braun and Trlimpler, A., 1910, 
i, 274), prepared by the action of sodium sulphide on a5-dibromo- 
butane or aS-di-iodobutane (compare Hamonet, A., 1901, i, 247), is 
a colourless, mobile liquid with an intense-odour, b. p. 118—119°, 
D? 0*9607, n™ 1*4871. With mercuric chloride' it forms the com - 
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‘pound, C 4 H s S,IIgCl 2 , which crystallises in long, slender needles, 
m. p. 124*5—125*5°, and, when oxidised with permanganate, it 

CH *CH 

yields the corresponding sulphone, \ 2 2 ]>SG 2 , which forms an 

GjEL2°OJBl 2 « 

almost odourless, viscous, bitter liquid, h. p. 285—288° (coir.)/ 
743 mm., 153—154° (corr.)/18 mm., Df 2 1*2723, -<‘ 2 1*4833, or 
long needles, m. p. 8—10°, and exhibits normal cryoseopie behaviour 
in water. When distilled through a glass tube at a dull red heat, 
tetrahydrothioplien undergoes partial conversion into thiophen. 

[With L. Nekritsch.]— 2-Methyltetrahydrothiophen (compare 
von Braun, A., 1911, i, 75), obtained by the action of sodium sul¬ 
phide on aS-dibromopentane in aqueous alcoholic solution, is a 
colourless, mobile liquid with a disagreeable odour, b. p, 
X32;5—132*6° (corr.)/750 mm., Df 0*9564, n$ 1*4886. With mer¬ 
curic chloride it forms a compound, which decomposes, without 
melting, at about 150°. Its methiodide , C 4 H 7 Me*SMeI, forms long, 
slender, colourless needles, and, in the open, volatilises without 
melting at 151—152°, but in a sealed capillary has in. p. 155° 
(decomp.). When oxidised with dilute nitric acid, 2-methyltetra- 
hydrothiophen yields the mlph oxide , C 4 H 7 MeISIO, which is a 
viscous, slightly coloured liquid with an unpleasant odour and an 
intensely bitter taste. Permanganate, however, converts 2-methyl- 
tetrahydrothiophen into the sid phone , C 4 H 7 Me!S0 2 , which is a 
colourless, viscous liquid, b. p. 279—280° (corr.)/758 mm., 

Df 1*2070, 1*4801, and has the normal molecular weight in 

freezing water. 

3-J/ ethylte tree hydro thiophen, obtained by the 

action of sodium sulphide on aS-dibromo-jS-methylbutane in alco¬ 
holic solution, is a colourless, mobile liquid resembling analogous 
sulphides in taste and odour, b. p. 137*5—138*5° (corr.)/740 mm., 
Df' 5 0*9596, 1*4886. With mercuric chloride it forms a com¬ 

pound, C 5 H 10 S,HgC3 2 , m. p. 82—83°. 

rneso-2 : 5-Dimethyltetrahydroth iophen, obtained 

CJM 2 *uHMe 

by the action of sodium sulphide on the w,e,so-form of j8e-dibromo- 
hexane (compare Wislicenus, A., 1901, i, 664), forms a colourless, 
mobile liquid of disagreeable odour, b. p. 142—142*2° (corr.)/ 
756 mm., DJ 0*9391, Df 5 0-9175, Df° 0*8415, nf}' 5 1*4752. Its meth¬ 
iodide, C 4 H ( *Me 2 1 SMe I, forms slender needles, volatilising without 
melting at 156—158°. On oxidation it gives (1) with dilute nitric 
acid, the stdphoocide, C 4 H G Me 2 tSO, which is a viscous, pale yellow 
liquid with a disagreeable odour, or (2) with permanganate, the 
sul phone, C 4 H 6 Me 2 tS0 2 , which is a colourless, almost odourless, 
viscous liquid, b. p. 277*5—278° (corr.)/749 mm*, Df 1*1532, 
nf 1*4772, and exhibits normal cryoscopic behaviour in water. The 
compound with mercuric chloride melts at 109—110° to a turbid 
liquid and decomposes on further heating, 

[With S. Galperin.]— 2-Iodo-Z : b-dimethjlthiophen, 
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prepared by tlie action of iodine on 3:5-dimethylthiophen in 
benzene solution containing mercuric oxide, forms a pale yellow 
liquid, b. p. 119—12G*5°/20 mm., Bf 1*7474, 1*6058. From this 

compound, by way of the organo-magnesinni derivative, 3:5-di¬ 
methyl thiophen-2-carboxy lie acid (compare Zelinski, A., 1887, 921; 
1888, 939) was prepared. Reduction of the latter by means of 
sodium amalgam yields 3 : 5-dimethyltetraliydrothiophen-2-carh- 


ox jf lie 
m. p. 


acid, jj??.. which forms colourless needles, 

CHMe*CH(C0 2 Hp 

98*5—99*5°; its silver salt was analysed. _ T. H. P 


Sulphides with Six-membered Rings. E. Grischkevitsch- 
Troohimovsxi (J. Russ . Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 48, 928—943),— 
[With O. Cyxina.]—P entamethyiene sulphide (compare von Braun 
and Trlimpler, A., 1910, i, 274), obtained in good yield by the 
action of sodium sulphide on ae-dibromopentane, forms a colourless, 
mobile liquid, resembling other cyclic sulphides in odour, b. p. 
141*5—142° (corr.)/747 mm., D^ 8 0*9943, «.J 8 1*5046; its structure is 
confirmed by its non-identity with 2:4-dimethyltrimethylene 
sulphide or with 2- or 3-methyltetrahydrothiopheii (see preceding 
abstracts). It does not undergo isomeric change when heated in a 
sealed tube at 200°. Its methiodide , C 5 H 10 S,MeI, forms thin, 
colourless needles volatilising, without melting, at 162°, and its 
compound with mercuric chloride, C 5 H 10 S,HgCl 2 , shining, silvery 
plates, m. p, 137*5°, resembling boric acid crystals. In solution in 
carbon tetrachloride it combines with bromine, giving the highly 
unstable dibromide , C 5 H 10 ISBr 2 . Dilute nitric acid converts it into 
the stdph oxide, C 5 H 10 ISO, which is obtained as a transparent, 
vitreous, hygroscopic mass. Oxidation with 4% permanganate solu¬ 
tion transforms it into the sulphone, C 5 H 10 !SO 2 , which forms shin¬ 
ing, prismatic crystals, m. p. 98*5—99°, belonging to the monoclinic 
system, and has the normal molecular weight in freezing water, 

2-Methylpentamethylene sulphide, pre¬ 

pared by the action of sodium sulphide on ae-dibromohexane in 
alcoholic solution, forms a colourless liquid, b. p. 151*4—151*6° 
(corr.)/750 mm., DJ 0*9616, Df 5 0*9449, 1*4884, and has the 

normal vapour density. In chloroform solution it combines readily 
with bromine (2 atoms), but the product is extremely unstable. Its 
methiodide , C c H 12 S,MeI, forms thin, white needles and sublimes 
without melting at 158—159°; the sulphide combines also with 
ethyl iodide, but the reaction is very slow and the product highly 
hygroscopic. The compound with mercuric chloride, C 6 H 32 S,HgCl 2 , 
forms slender needles, m. p. 97—98°. The corresponding stdph oxide, 
C 6 H 12 S*0, is a pale yellow, viscous liquid, which decomposes on dis¬ 
tillation. The methyl hydroxide derivative, C f) H 12 SMe*OH, ob¬ 
tained by the action of silver oxide on the methiodide in aqueous 
solution, is a colourless, viscous liquid; it colours litmus and rapidly 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the air with formation of a crystalline- 
carbonate. The sulphone , C 6 H 12 S0 2 , forms long needles or trans¬ 
parent prisms, m. p. 68—68*5°, b. p. 295—296*5° (corr.)/749 mm., 
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and has the normal molecular weight in boiling ether. No isomeric 
change occurs when the sulphide is heated in a sealed tube at 225°. 

The action of hydrogen bromide on diallyl yields the crystalline 
meso-j8e-dibromohexane, m. p. 38—39°, and also a liquid dibromo- 
liexane, b. p. 108—116°/15 mm. Treatment of the latter with 
sodium sulphide yields a sulphide, C 0 H 12 S, and investigation of this 
and of the corresponding methiodide, mercuric chloride compound, 
and snip hone indicates that the liquid dibromo-derivative is a mix¬ 
ture composed principally of ae-dibromohexane. In the formation 
of this compound from diallyl, the additions of the two mols. of 
hydrogen bromide take place in different ways : 

CHoICH-CHo-CHo-CHXHo + 2HBr= 

CHMeBr*CH 2 *CH 3 -CH 2 *CH 2 Br. 

T. H. P. 


Hexamethylene Sulphide. E. Grischkevitsch-Trochimovski 
(/. Buss, Phys. Ghent . Soc., 1916, 48, 944—950).—a^-Dibromo- 
hexane, C G H 12 Br 2 , prepared by converting a^-di-iodohexane, b. p. 
151—155° (compare Hamonet, A., 1903, i, 306), into the corre¬ 
sponding diacetate and heating the latter with fuming hydrobromic 
acid in a sealed tube at 120°, forms a colourless liquid, b. p. 
119*5—121°/ IS mm. 


H exam ethylene sulphide, JP ? 2 obtained in small 

OJhl 2* GJtLg* OH 2 

yield by the action of sodium sulphide on a^-dibromohexane in 
alcoholic solution, is a colourless, mobile liquid with the odour char¬ 
acteristic of cyclic sulphides, b. p. 169—171° (corr.)/747 nun., 
D ^ 8 0*9743, n l £ 1*5044. It forms a, methiodide, C G H 12 S,MeI, which 
crystallises in long, colourless, oblique prisms, m. p. 137*5—138*5°, 
and a compound with mercuric chloride, C 6 H 12 S,HgCl 2 , m. p. 149°. 
When oxidised with permanganate it gives the corresponding 
ml-phone, C G H ]2 *.S0 2 , which crystallises in long, colourless needles, 
in. p. 70*5—71°. 

When a/c-dibromodecane is heated with sodium sulphide in alco¬ 
holic solution in a sealed tube at 120—200°, very little action takes 
place, the formation of cyclic sulphide being detectable only by the 
odour of the products. T. H, P. 


Rupture of the Ring of Cyclic Sulphides,*E. Grischkevitsgh- 
Trochimovski (J. Buss. Phys. Gherh, Soc., 1916, 48, 951—959).— 
When treated with alkali hydroxide, the methiodides of tertiary 
cyclic mines yield unsaturated open-chain amines, 

OFT •OPT 

OH •CH*'> NMe 2 I " 111 = CH 2 :CH-OH 2 -CH 2 -NMe a , 

and diethylene disulpliide methiodide undergoes a similar change: 

S <OH 2 -CH 2 ' >SMeI - HI = CH 2 :CH-S*CH 2 -CH 2 *SMe. 

The author has therefore investigated the action of alkali hydr¬ 
oxide on the methiodides of various cyclic sulphides which might 
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be -expected to undergo conversion into u ns at ura ted open-chain 
sulphides. 

When heated with excess of 30% potassium hydroxide solution, 
2-raethyltetrahydrothiophen methiodide yields an unsaturated 
sulphide , C G H 12 S, which is a colourless, mobile liquid with a dis¬ 
agreeable odour, b. p. 144—146° (corr.)/748 mm., D] s 0*8934, 
w-d 1*4758. It combines with four atoms of bromine, giving a highly 
unstable compound, and yields a methiodide , C 6 H 12 S,MeX, crystal¬ 
lising in shining prisms, in. p. 68*5-—70*5°. Oxidation of the un¬ 
saturated sulphide with permanganate yields acetic acid, a trace of 
formic acid, and a non-volatile, viscous liquid acid, the sodium salt 
of which, C 4 H 7 0 4 SNa, was analysed. The conclusion is drawn that 
the sulphide has the structure 8Me * CH 2 • CH 2 * CH IC JIMe, and that 
its formation is represented by the equations: 

(1) = OH-CHMe-CH. 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 -S-CH 3 , 

CMg ”0x4 2 

and (2) this — H 2 0 = SMe* CH 2 *CBL 2 *CH:CHMe. The occurrence of 
a trace of formic acid among the -oxidation products is probably due 
to the presence of a small proportion of the isomeric sulphide, 
S Me* CHMe • CH 2 * CH ICH 2 . 

Under similar conditions, pentamethylene sulphide methiodide 
is converted by the action of potassium hydroxide into the original 
pentamethylene sulphide, no unsaturated open-chain sulphide being 
obtained in this case. 

The action of potassium hydroxide solution on 2-methylpenta- 
methylene sulphide methiodide gives the unsaturated open-chain 
sulphide , CTIMe I CH* 0B> CH 2 * CH 2 * S * CH 3 , which is a colourless 
liquid with an extremely disagreeable odour, b. p. 161—163° 
(corr.)/748 mm., 51*5—52°/15 mm., D f 0*8985, < 1*4774, and 
yields a methiodide C 7 H 14 S,MeI, which crystallises in colourless 
needles volatilising -without melting at 157—158°. If the unsatur¬ 
ated sulphide and methyl iodide are heated in acetone solution in a 
sealed tube at 120°, trimethylsulphonium iodide results. Oxidation 
of' the unsaturated sulphide by means of permanganate yields 
acetic acid. 

A mechanism similar to that given above for the conversion of 
2-methyltetrahydrothiophen methiodide into unsaturated sulphide 
is suggested for Hofmann’s transformation of the methiodides of 
cyclic imines into unsaturated open-chain amines. T. H. P. 

Behaviour of Dihalogenaied Compounds towards Alkali 
Sulphides. General Characteristics of the Sulphides 
Formed. E. Grischkevitsch-Trochimovski (/. Buss. Phys. Ghem. 
Soc., 1916, 48, 959—974. Compare preceding abstracts).-—The pro¬ 
perties of cyclic sulphides are compared with those of cyclic com¬ 
pounds containing in the ring an oxygen atom, an imino-group, 
oxygen and carbonyl, imlno- and carbonyl groups, etc. As-regards 
the capacity for ring-closure and for reactions in which the ring is 
ruptured, cyclic sulphides have much in common with the cyclic 
oxides and imines containing rings of the same magnitude; the 
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analogies advanced by von Braun (A., 1911, i, 75) do not, therefore, 
correspond with the experimental data. 

In most cases the action of sodium sulphide on dibromo-com- 
pounds leads to the formation of three products in varying relative 
proportions: the unimolecular sulphide, a product which contains 
sulphur and halogen and is probably a dihalogenated thio-ether, 
and a polymerised sulphide. 

The cyclic sulphides obtained by the author by the action of 
sodium sulphide on dibromo-compounds contain from three to ten 
carbon atoms and rings with four to seven members. They are 
colourless, mobile liquids with unpleasant, characteristic odours, and 
they distil undecomposed and are readily volatile in a current of 
water-, alcohol-, or etlier-vapour. They are insoluble in water, but 
mix in all proportions with ordinary organic solvents. Chemically, 
they are analogous to the aliphatic thio-ethers, and they are readily 
oxidised by permanganate to the corresponding sulphones and by 
dilute nitric acid to sulphoxides. With methyl iodide they form 
crystalline methiodides, and they combine readily with mercuric 
chloride and with bromine, the products in the latter case being very 
unstable; they do not react with benzoyl chloride, alkalis, or 
sodium. 

With homologues derived from trim ethylene, tetramethylene, 
and pentamethylene sulphides by replacement of one or two 
hydrogen atoms by methyl groups, each of the latter raises the 
boiling point by about 10°, The introduction of an extra 
methylene group into the ring raises the boiling point by about 
26°. The boiling points of isomeric sulphides containing rings of 
different magnitudes vary very considerably. The specific gravities 
of homologues derived from cyclic sulphides by replacement of 
hydrogen atoms by methyl groups form a gradually diminishing 
series, whilst those of isomeric sulphides increase regularly as the 
magnitude of the ring increases. 

Calculation of the atomic refraction of sulphur by subtraction 
of the sum of the atomic refractions of the carbon and hydrogen 
atoms from the molecular refractions of the cyclic sulphides leads 
to values lying between 7*40. and 8*41, the mean being 7*84, which 
is very , near to the value, namely, 7*65, of the atomic refraction 
of sulphur in compounds of the thiophen series. This result was 
scarcely to be expected in view of the fact that, with oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc,, the magnitude of the atomic refraction varies within 
comparatively wide limits as the chemical function of the atom 
and the character of the compound change, and that whereas the 
sulphur atom is incapable of changing its valency in thiophen, in 
the cyclic sulphides it readily assumes quadri- or sexa-valency. 

In cyclic sulphones, the atomic; refraction of oxygen is ..calculated 
to have the mean value 0*45. * T. H. P. : 

' . The Thioxanthone- and Beazophenone-sulphone 
Series* P, Ullmakn and Otto vox Glenck (. Ber 1916, 49, 
2487—2514b—The authors deemed it to be of interest to pre¬ 
pare ' thioxanthone derivatives with auxochromic ' groups adjacent 
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to tile eliromoplioric carbonyl group, and have chosen as a con¬ 
venient source of such compounds l-chlorothioxanthones. These 
can be prepared readily by the condensation of chlorobenzenes 
with o-thiolbenzoic acid (Davis and Smiles, T., 1910, 97, 1290). 

When o-thiolbenzoic acid is condensed with p-chlorotoluene, ib¬ 
is possible that both l-chloro-4-methyl- and 4-cliloro-l-methylthio- 
xanthones might be formed, only the former being of interest in this 
research: 



S Me S Cl 

Both are formed, to the extent of 60% of the desired one and 40% 


of the other, as subsequent condensations show, but the mixture 
appears at first sight to be a perfectly homogeneous substance 
having a constant m. p., 148—148*5°. It is extremely difficult to 
separate these, but by taking advantage of the fact that the 
1-chloro-compound is comparatively non-volatile at above 200° in 
a vacuum, whilst the 4-chloro-compound does not react any further 
with thiolbenzoic acid, the two individuals have been isolated. 
l-GhloroA-metkylthioxaMhone forms doubly refractive, colourless 
needles, m. p. 150—150*5°, and A-chloroA-methylthioxantkone has 
m. p. 142*5—143°. The latter has been synthesised as follows: 
4-chloro-3-xiitrotoluene is reduced to 4-chloro-???.-toluidine by means 
of iron turnings and acetic acid; this is converted into 4-chloro-3- 
iodotoluene, b. p. 249°, which is then boiled with o-thiolbenzoic 
acid, potassium carbonate, and a trace of copper acetate in amyl 
alcohol. The 2-^-ckloro-m4olyUkiolbenzoic acid, 

C0 2 H * C 6 H 4 * S * C G H 3 MeCl, 

which is thus formed, in pearly needles, m. p. 193°, yields the 
desired 4-chloro-l-m.ethylthioxanthone when dissolved in sulphuric 
acid monohydrate. 

For the purpose of further condensations, the mixture of the 
isomerides is suitable, as the 4-chloro-compound is inactive. Thus, 
with hydrazine hydrate in alcohol, in the presence of a trace of 
cuprous chloride, at 180°, the anhydride of \-m,ethylthloxan th onyl- 
tdiydrazme (annexed formula) is produced in colourless spikes, 
m. p. 251°. With boiling aniline and potassium 
1ST acetate and a trace of copper, l-afiilinoA-m ethyl- 
ihioxanthone is formed in pale orange needles, 


C hTH m. p. 127°. Similarly, ^-toluidine gives 1-p 4olu~ 
/\ / /\/\ idmoA-?nethyUhioxa?itho?ie } reddish-orange needles, 
j | | j m. p. 132°, and p-toluenesulphonamid© forms 

\/ / \/ / \ v / 1 -p- fohienesidphonylaminoA-methylthioxanthone , in 

S Me pale yellow, hat prisms, m. p. 191*5°. The last- 
\ named yields 1 -aminoA-methylthioxanthone on 
hydrolysis with, warm, concentrated sulphuric acid, in orange-yellow 
needles and prisms, m. p. 134°. The isomeric A.-amino-1-metkyl- 
thioxantJione is obtained in canary-yellow prisms, rn. p. 184°, by 
condensing o-thiolbenzoic acid with p-toluehesulpho-p-toluidide in 
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filming sulphuric acid. Anthranilic acid condenses in boiling 
amyl alcohol to form 4-methylthioxanthonyl-l-anthranilic acid , 
orange-coloured, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 274°, which condenses still 
further in concentrated sulphuric acid to form 4-methylthio- 
xanthone-2 :1-acridone, thus : 

0 6 H 4 <^>C a H 2 Me-NH-C B H 4 -C0 2 H 



The latter crystallises in pale yellow clusters of very slender needles, 
"in. p. 297*5°. o-Thiolhenzoic acid yields oA-methylthioxanthonyl- 
thiolbemoic acid in yellow prisms, m. p. 248°, and this also con¬ 
denses in sulphuric acid to give 4- methylditliioxawthone , in golden- 
yellow scales, in. p. 272*5°, thus: 


0 6 H 4 < G s ?>C 6 H 2 Me-S-C 6 H 4 -C0 2 H 



Finally, condensation between two molecules of l-chloro-4-methyl- 
thioxanthone to 4 :4 ; -dimethyl-1 :V-dithioxanthonyl , 

C 6 H 4 <™>C 6 H 2 Me-C, ; H 2 Me<5>0 t5 H 4 . 

takes place when the substance is boiled with naphthalene and 
copper powder. This crystallises in pale yellow, flat prisms, ni. p. 
332°. 

6-Chloro-w-methoxytoluene condenses more readily with 0 -thiol- 
benzoic acid than p-chlorotoluene does, and yields exclusively 
l-chloToA-methoxy-2-methyUhioxanihone } in pale yellow prisms or 
slender needles, m. p. 185°. Further condensations were effected 
with this compound in order to determine the influence of the 
methoxy-group on the colour. 4-M ethoxy-2-methylthioxantkonyl- 
1 -anthranilic acid crystallises in slender, orange needles, m. p. 285°. 
\-AnilinoA-methoxy-2~methylih%oxanthone forms long, yellow 
needles from acetic acid, or rhombic leaflets from alcohol, m. p. 
183°. l--p-Toluenesulpho?iylamino-4:-methoxy-2-methyUMoxanthoHe } 
yellow prisms, in. p. 188°, yields 1 -aminoA-methoxy-2-methylihio- 
xanthone , brick-red needles, m. p. 144°, on hydrolysis. 4:4 ; - 
Dimcthoxy- 2: 2 ! -dimethyl-1 : V-dithioxanthonyl (annexed formula) 

is obtained by boiling the 
chloro-compound with 
naphthalene and copper 
powder, in pale yellow, 
slender needles, m. p. 
372°, a small amount of 


/\ 


\/ 

OMe 


Me Me- 
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4:-methoccy-2~met]iylihioxanthone , m. p. 167—168°, being formed at 
the same time. 

Several of these thioxanthones have been oxidised to benzo- 
phenonesulphones by means of 30% hydrogen peroxide in glacial 
acetic acid or potassium persulphate in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. l~Ghloro-4:-metJiylbemop]ieno?iesulpIione, 


0 (i H 4 <^>0 0 H 2 Me01 ! 


, -CO-/\ 

\/ bl s \/ 
Me 


-NH- 
— 00 —; 


crystallises in colourless prisms or tablets, in. p. 184—185° (the 
4-chloro-l-methyl isomeride must also be contained in this), and 
condenses with anthranilic acid to form \-anthrcun%loA-methyl- 
benzophe?iotiesulphone , in orange-red needles or prisms, in. p. 317°. 
This condenses further in concentrated sulphuric acid to 4 -rnethyl- 
benzophenonesid phone -2 :1 -acridone (annexed formula), which 

crystallises in pale ruby-reel, glisten¬ 
ing needles, m. p. 303°. ' 1 -Chloro-i- 
methoxy - 2 - methylhemophenone - 
sulphone forms pale yellow needles, 
m. p. 183°. l-AmlmoA-metlioxy-2- 
methylb etizophemnesulphoHe crystal¬ 
lises in garnet-red prisms, m, p. 192—193°, and the corresponding 
l-p-toZiaV^hio-compoimd in ruby-red cubes, m. p. 184°. &-Methyl- 

dib enzophenohedis ulph o n e (annexed 
/\ formula), the product of the oxida- 
* I | tion of 4-methyldithioxaiithoiie, 

\ / / forms almost colourless needles, 
m. p. 328°. 

All the melting points are 
* corrected/’ J\ C. W. 


/\_ OQ _ 

Me 


-S0,- 

-CO- 


[•hsn-Nortropinone]. J. Houben and Alexander Pfau (Ber,, 
1916, 49, 2745. Compare this voL, i, 25),—A compound referred 
to in the discussion was designated “ nortxopinone.” It should 
have been isonortropinone. J. C. W. 

Degradation o! Scopoline. 3L Hess (Ber., 1916, 49, .2745. 
Compare this vol., i, 52).—A question of priority. J. C. W. 

Rupture of the Ring [Nitrogen] in Hydrohydrastinirie 
and Hydrocotarnine by means of Cyanogen Bromide. J» 
von Braun (Ber,, 1916, 49, 2624—2629).—When 2-methyl- 
1:2:3:4-tetrahydrowquinoline is treated with cyanogen bromide, 
the elements of this agent are attached at the 1 and 2 positions, 
and the,, ring is ruptured. Although the o-jB-eyanomethylamino- 
ethylbenzyl bromide which is thus formed has not been purified, 
it seemed worth while to apply the same reaction to alkaloids of the 
same type, particularly as the nitrogen ring is thereby opened at 
a point other than that affected in'the Hofmann degradation. 

Hydrohydrastinine, when treated with cyanogen bromide in 
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ether, yields the expected product, 2-j3-e yanomethyla minoethyl- 
4 : 5-methylenedioxybenzyl bromide , 

CH 2 :0. 2 :C 6 H 2 (CH 2 Br)-CH 2 *CH 2 -NMe*CN, 
as a snow-white mass, m. p. 109°, which is not very stable, especially 
in the light and in contact with hydroxylic solvents. As an active 
bromide, it readily reacts with piperidine to form the compounds 
CiiHii0 2 N2 , CHo*C 5 H 1 olSr, in. p. 155°, and with pyridine to form 
the quaternary bromide , C T1 H n 0 2 NV CH 2 # C 5 H 5 lSFBr, m. p. 209°. A 
similar quaternary bromide of hydrohydrastinine, m. p. 165°, 
accompanies the bromide in the introductory reaction. 

Hydrocotarnine gives an even more reactive product, 2-j B-cyano- 
metkylaminoetliyl-ft-methoxy -4 : 5 -methyl enedioxyhenzyl bromide, 
in. p. 74°, which readily polymerises to a glassy mass when warmed 
on the water-bath. J. C. W. 

Insoluble Morphine in Crude Opium* P. Carles (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1917, [vii], 15, 44—47).—The author has not been able to 
obtain any evidence of the presence of an insoluble modification 
of morphine in crude opium. Statements by various observers that 
such a modification exists are possibly due to the fact that large 
masses of opium are not readily penetrated by water or dilute 
alcohol, and that small quantities of solvent fail to extract the 
whole of the morphine. W. P. S, 

The Morphine Alkaloids* IV* J. von Braun and K. 
Kindler 1916, 49, 2655—2663. Compare A., 1914, i, 1138; 

1916, i, 500, 665).—It was shown in the case of aminocyano- 
norcodeine that the physiological activity of codeine, which is lost 
by removing the basic properties of the ring-nitrogen, is not 
restored by the introduction of an amino-group in the aromatic 
nucleus. The effect of the transposition of a hydroxyl group is 
found to be ^practically the same; although the group is still 
present in another part of the molecule, the physiological activity 
is greatly lessened. Furthermore, the properties of codeine cannot 
be reproduced by building up a simpler molecule containing the 
various “ groupsof codeine, that is, a methoxylated benzene ring, 
a nitrogen ring with methylated nitrogen, and an alcohol group. 
It appears that the deciding factor in the case of codeine and 
morphine is the position of the nitrogen with regard to the bridged 
hexamethylene ring (A., 1914, i, 1138). 

Although the 1 >N*[CH 2 ] 3 *OBz grouping is associated with many 
anaesthetics, it is found that in norcodeine it has no such influence. 

Cyano nor morphine reacts with p^-nitrobenzyl chloride in the 
presence of sodium ethoxide to form p-nitro b en z yl cyano n or- 
morphine , N0 2 -0 6 H 4 *CH 2 -0'’CmH m O(OH) IN* ON, m. p, 229°, 

which may be hydrolysed to p-nitrobenzyInormorphme, pale yellow 
crystals, m. p. 180° ( hydrochloride , decomp. 297°), or converted 
into p-a mi nob e nz yl carb amidonor-morphin e , 

nh 2 -c 6 h 4 -gh 2 -o-g 16 h 14 o(oh):n-co-nh 2 , 

colourless leaflets, mu p. 297°, by warming with stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. 

Norcodeine reacts readily with o p-dinitrobromobenzene to form 
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op -dinitmophenylnor codeine, deep yellow, m. p. 265°, which is easily 
reduced to op-diaminophenylnorcodeine, 

OH-C 16 H 14 0(OMe):N-G 6 H s (NH s ) 2 , 
m. p. 233°. This forms an acetyl compound, m. p. 144—146°, 
which reacts readily, with cyanogen bromide, suffering rupture of 
the nitrogen ring, and giving an unsaturated cyanwmide, 
OgoHgoOehu, m. p. 148—149°, and this compound may be hydro¬ 
lysed to an unsaturated base, 

0H-C 16 H 13 0(0Me)-N(CN)-C fl H 8 (NH 2 )2 > 
m. p. 168—169°. ^Bromonitrobenzene reacts with norcodeine 
very sluggishly, giving p -nitrophenylnor codeine, in. p. 212°. 

a-Chlorocyanonorcodide reacts with dimethylamine to form 
dimethylaminocyanonorcodide, NMe 2 * C 1C H 14 0(0Me)! N • CN, in. p. 
192° ( hydrochloride , in. p. 266°; picrate, m. p. 190°; methiodide, 
in. p. 203°), and this may be hydrolysed to dimethylamino- 
norcodide , m. p. 128° (picrate, m. p. 218°; platinichloride , m. p. 
275—276°). For comparison with this, a-chlorocodide was con¬ 
verted into- dimethylaminocodide , NMe.yC 1G H 14 0(0Me)*N Me, m. p. 
118° ( platinichloride , in. p. 250°), and diethylaminocodide, ni. p. 
102° ( platinichloride , decomp. 240°). Bimethylaminonorcodide 

unites with ethylene oxide to form dhnethylamino-'N-^-hydroxy- 
ethylnorcodide , 6TI*C 2 H 4 *N!C lfi H H 0(OMe)“NMe 2 , as a very hygro¬ 
scopic substance, m. p. 85°, which yields a yellow platinichloride, 
m. p. 255°. 

Methylthalline (6-methoxy-l-methyl-1:2 : 3 :4-tetrahydroquino- 
line) is best separated from the product of the action of methyl 
iodide on thalline by benzoylating, and extracting the unaffected 
tertiary base by sulphuric acid. It has b. p. 150—151°/10 mm,, 
forms a pi crate, leaflets, m. p. 164°, and combines with form¬ 
aldehyde to give §-jnethoxy-&-hydroxymethyl-l-metliyl-l :2:3:4- 

tetrahydroqiiin dime, OH*CH 2 ‘ C 6 H 2 (OMe) qjj 2 ’ as a y e ^ ow > 

viscous oil, b. p. 203—207°/10 mm. 

Norcodeine reacts with y-bromopropyl benzoate (A., 1913, i, 720) 
under the conditions for the alkylation of norcodeine recently 
devised (A., 1916, i, 665) to form y -henzoyloxypropylnor codeine, 
OH*C 10 H ]4 O(OMe)IN*CgH 6 *OBz, in. p. 47°. This yields a hydro¬ 
chloride, a pi crate, m. p. 118—119°, and a methiodide, m. p. 
169—170°, and may be hydrolysed easily to* y-hydroxypropylnor- 
codeine , m. p. 133° (picrate, yellow leaflets, m. p. 120—121°). 

J. O. W. 

Condensation of Pyrrole and 1 -Methylpyrr ole with Form¬ 
aldehyde : Preparation of Glycols of the Pyrrole Series. 
V. V. Tschelincev and B. Y. Maksorov (/. Buss, Phys. Ghent . 
Soc,, 1916, 48, 748—779).—-The condensation of pyrrole with form¬ 
aldehyde in presence of an acid (compare Pictet and Rilliet, A., 
1907, i, 445) yields a non-oxygenated product containing one form¬ 
aldehyde residue to one pyrrole residue. The results of experi¬ 
ments on the condensation of pyrrole with acetone (Tschelincev and 
Tronov, this vol., i, ’91, 93) and of those described below indicate 
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-OH* 


that the structure of the above compound is represented by the 
annexed formula. Treatment of this compound 
with hydrochloric acid in acetone yields a 
cinnabar-coloured, amorphous substance, which 
is turned yellow by potassium hydroxide, and 
gives analytical results corresponding approxim¬ 
ately with the formula C 3 qH 36 0 3 N 4 . By hydrochloric acid in ethyl- 
alcoholic solution, the same product is converted into an orange- 
yellow, gelatinous substance of the composition 0 28 H 34 0 6 ]SF 4 . Owing 
to their slight solubility and ready alteration, these products were 
not further investigated. 

The above product, is also obtained by the condensa¬ 

tion of pyrrole (1 mol.) and 4% formaldehyde solution (1 mol.) in 
absence of acid at the ordinary temperature. When, however, 
under these conditions 20% formaldehyde solution is employed, the 
result of the condensation is an almost colourless substance which 
has the composition C 27 H 30 O 3 N 4 and the molecular weight 505 in 
freezing bromoform, the calculated value being 458. This sub¬ 
stance differs from those obtained in presence of an acid by its 
ready solubility in most solvents; when treated with hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, it is converted into a bright yellow, amorphous, 
floeculent substance similar to those described above. 

More definite results are obtained when the condensation is 
carried out in presence of potassium carbonate at 80—90°. Under 
these conditions, pyrrole and formaldehyde yield the glycol, 

2 ift-dimetfajlolpyrrole, which forms long, 

colourless needles, m. p. 117—118°, exhibits normal cryoscopic 
behaviour in water, and by inorganic or organic acids is converted 
into an orange-yellow, voluminous, floeculent substance, C 18 H.> 2 O r) N 2 . 
When oxidised with silver oxide, this glycol gives pyrrole-2:5-di- 
carboxylic acid, which was identified by means of its methyl ester 
and by the methyl ester of its 3:4-dibromo-derivative (compare 
Ciamician and Silber, A., 1886, 938). 

The glycol, l-methyl-*} : 5-dimeihylolpyrrole, 

ch:o ( oh 2 .oh) 
ch:c(OH 2 *ohk ’ 

obtained by condensation of l-methylpyrrole and formaldehyde in 
presence of potassium carbonate, forms spherical, drusy masses of 
white needles, m. p. 113—114°, exhibits normal cryoscopic 
behaviour in water, and is converted into an insoluble, orange, 
gelatinous, floeculent substance, C 19 H 10 O 3 N, by the action of acids. 
On oxidation with sodium peroxide and permanganate, the glycol 
yields l-methylpyrrole-2:5-dicarboxylic acid (compare Fischer, A., 
1913, i, 1225); the methyl ester of this acid, CgHnO^N, m. p. 
80—81°, and methyl 3 : 4-dibromo-l-methylpyrrole-2:5-dicarh~ 
oxylate , C 9 H 9 0 4 NBr 2 , m. p. 159°, were prepared. T. H. P. 

New Method oi Preparing Pyrrole-2 :5-dicarboxylic Acids. 
Y. Y. Tschelincev and B. Y. Maks on ov (J. Buss. Phys. Glum . 
Soc., 1916, 48, 779—790).—These acids may be obtained in good 
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yields by oxidation of the corresponding glycols, which are them¬ 
selves readily obtainable by the condensation of pyrroles with 
formaldehyde in presence of potassium carbonate (compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract). T.’H. P. 

Inactivity of the y-Carbonyl of certain Fyrone and 
Pyridone Derivatives. Iv. Schottle (/. Buss. Phys. Chem . Soc», 
1916, 48, 530—532).—-The inactivity of the y-carbonyl of pyrones 
towards hydroxylamine and phenylhydrazxne has been established 
by a number of investigations. In most cases, these reagents 
either do not react or else replace the oxygen of the nucleus. The 
author now finds that similar inactivity towards these two reagents 
is exhibited by the y-carbonyl group in 2:6-diphenylpyridone., 
4-hydroxypyridine -2:6- dicarboxylic acid, 4 - hydroxy-1-methyl- 
pyridine-2 : 6-dicarboxylie acid, 1-phenoxypyridone, and 1-phenyl- 
pyriclone, the unaltered compound being recoverable in all cases. 

According to these results, in the reaction between hydroxyl- 
amine ox phenylhydrazine with lactamic derivatives of benzoyl- 
dehydracetic acid (A., 1915, i, 695), there is no possibility of the 
formation of oxime or phenylhydrazone at the *y~carbonyl group. 
If such reaction were to take place, the formation of a compound 
^ .CPh:C-CO-N-OH . , 

of the type 0<^_C- OH 9 C Ph wou ^ ex P ec ^ ec h an d this, when 

heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid and subsequently 
oxidised, should undergo decompositions, resulting in the formation 
of 5-p!ienyKs0Gxazole-3-carboxylic acid, m. p. 162°: 

CPh:C*CO s H 

—>• c.CH:CPh-NH-OH -> 


OPh:CH CPlilCH 

]S T ==C-CH 2 -COPh O< b^=C-C0 2 H' 

The acid actually obtained by the author under these conditions 
has, however, m. p. 177—178°, and, when distilled, does not yield 
5-phenyl iso ox azole or cyanoacetophenone. Support is thus afforded 
to the formulation of the reaction previously given by the author 
(loc. cit .). T. H. P. 


Auto-oxidation of Indoles in Daylight. Oskar Baudisch 
and Arthur Baron Hoschek 1916, 49, 2579—2583).— 

When suspensions of 2-methylindole in water are exposed to the 
light in the presence of oxygen, the solid and liquid become very 
dark brown in time, and the gas is absorbed. Some details of the 
examination of products obtained in this way in the bright sun¬ 
light of the Alps are given. It appears that the first product is 
a red, amorphous polymerfde, which then suffers partial photo¬ 
lysis and oxidation to di-%metJiyl~Z4ndolyl ether , 

which forms long, sulphur-yellow, rhombic crystals, m. p. 210°. 
This ether then undergoes further hydrolysis and oxidation to 
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iV’-acetylanthranilic acid and anthranilic acid itself. The two- 
stages in the oxidation can be realised also by boiling the red 
powder with alkaline permanganate. 

Indole- seems to behave in a similar manner, which is significant 
in view of the fact that methyl anthranilate and indole are known 
to occur together in some plants, for example, in Bobinia pseudo- 
acaeia , L, J. 0. W. 


Condensation of Indoles with Aromatic Aldehydes. 
Arthur Baron Hoschek (Ber., 1916, 49, 2584—2588).—In the 
course of some experiments on the auto-oxidation of 2-methyl- 
indole (preceding abstract), it seemed possible at first that o-acetyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde might be formed and then condense with the 
unchanged base. Condensations of o-aminobenzaklehyde with 
indole and 2-methylindole, and of o-acetylaminobenzaldehyde with 
the latter base, have therefore been effected by heating the sub¬ 
stances together in sealed tubes. No reaction seems to take place 
at lower temperatures, but normal benzylidene compounds are 
formed at about 140—160°. 

3 : 3 f -o~A miho b emylidenedi-indole (di-Z-indolyl-o-amin ophenyl- 

methane ), NH 2 *0 6 H 4 *CH^C^Qg-^-^>C 6 H 4 ^, forms pale yellow 

leaflets, in. p. 97°, and yields a brick-red hydrochloride, m. p. 244°. 
3:3 f -o-A min o b enzylidenedi-%me f hylmdole is a snow-white p owd er, 
in. p. 250°, and its hydrochloride , 3HC1, forms pearly needles and 
leaflets. S: S r -o-Acetylamdnobenzylidenedi-2-methylindole is a white 
substance, m. p. 210°, which becomes red in contact with traces of 
acids. J. a W. 


Scission of the Hydrogenated Indole and Quinoline Rings 
by Reduction. III. Substituted Hydroindole Rases. J. 
von Braun, K. Hexder, and L. Neumann * (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2613—2624, Compare A., 1916, i, 421, 742).—It was recently 
shown that when the quaternary methochloride of dihydroindole 
is treated with sodium amalgam, it is reduced to i-methyldi- 
liydroindole, jB-dimethylaminoethylbenzene, and o-dimethylamino- 
ethylbenzene concurrently. Some dihydroindoles, loaded with side- 
chains in the pyrrole ring, have now been examined under the same 
conditions in order to test the influence of substituents on the 
reduction. The results tabulated below show how great the 
influence is, especially on the ' yield of the ortho-substituted 
dixnethylanilme. Such a difference in the stability of the indole 
ring is not apparent in the case of the Hofmann reaction. 


2 ; 3 ■-Dihydroindole .... ... 

2- Methyl-2: 3-dihydroindole . 

3- Methyl-2 :3-dihydroindole-- -- 

2:3: 3-Trimethyl-2 : 3-diliydroindole... 
Hexahydro carbazole .. 


Tertiary 

Substituted 

Aryl- # 

cyclic 

dimethyl-'' 

aliphatic 

base. 

aniline. 

amine. 

75% 

8% 

17% 

40 

40 

20 

76 

' '.trace ., 

: 24. 

90 

, 10 

trace 

88 

3*6 ■ 

. ' 8 S 4 
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The methochloride of dihydromethylketole (1:1: 2-trimetIiyl~2 :3- 
dihydroindolium chloride) yields: (1) 1:2-dimethyl-2 :3-dihydro- 
indole, which is isolated as the di-indylmethane compound , 

ch 2 (o 6 h 3 <^>chm e^,m. p. 120°; (2) od-imethylaminopro- 

■pylbenzene, b. p. 104—105°/17 nim., which forms a picrate , m. p. 
150°, a plaiinicMorkle , m. p. 146°, and a methiodide , m. p. 148°; 
(3) iS-dimethylaminopropylbenzene, which is obtained in the form 
of the methiodide , CH 2 Ph*CHMe*NMe s I, m. p. 228°, and identified 
by conversion into trimethylamine and the known woallylbenzene, 
CHPhlCHMe, in the usual way. 

Dihydroscatole is converted into the methiodide, 1:1:3 -trimethyl- 
2:3 -dihydroindolium iodide , m. p. 203—204°, and, after treating 
this with silver chloride, sodium amalgam, and formaldehyde, and 
separating the solid methylene compound, a trace of o-dimethyl- 
aminoisopropylbenzene ( picrate , m. p. 139°) and also A dimethyl- 
aminoimprojyylhenzene , CHPhMe*CHo*NMe 2 ,b. p. 97—98°/18 mm., 
are found in the volatile products. The latter forms a methiodide , 
m. p. 158°, which yields trimethylamine and a-methylstyrene, 
CPhMe!CH 2 , b. p. 163—164°/752 mm., when the corresponding 
hydroxide is distilled. 

2:3: 3-Trimethyl-2 : 3-dihydroindole has furnished the following 
new compounds: the methylene compound of the methiodide of 

the tferA-base, OH 2 (0 6 H 3 <^P>CHMe) 2 , m. p. above 300° 

(decomp.), and almost pure o-dimethylaminoi&oamylbenzene, b. p. 
122—123°/23 mm., which forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 164°, and 
a picrate , yellow needles, m. p. 182°. 

Hexahydrocarbazole (Porsche, A., 1908, i, 365) forms a 

quaternary methiodide , C 14 H 20 NI, m. p. 187°, which may be con¬ 
verted into 1 -meihylhexalvydrocarbazole, b. p. 162°/24 mm., in the 
usual way, but it is believed that during the distillation a small 
portion of the substance suffers rupture of the A-ring, giving an 
impurity which makes the constants for the expected base and its 
salts indefinite. The base condenses with formaldehyde to yield 

the compound , , m. p. 116—117°, which forms 

a hydrochloride , m. p. 110°, and a methiodide , m. p. 180°. When 
the methiodide is treated with silver chloride, sodium amalgam, 
and formaldehyde, the same methylene compound is obtained in a 
high yield, and from the volatile bases can be separated o -dimethyl- 
arninophenylcycYohexane, which is characterised by a platini- 
chloride , m. p. 169—170°, a picrate , m. p. 160°, and also the meih - 
iodide , C 6 H 5 *C G H 10 *NMe 3 I, m. p. 119°. When the ammonium 
hydroxide corresponding with this is distilled, the main product is 
2:3:4:5-t etr ahy dr o diphenyl (l-phenyl-A^cycZohexene), b. p. 132°/ 
26 mm., J)f 0*9931, nf 1*57179 (compare Auwers and Treppmann, 
A., 1915, i, 789), mixed with some o-dimetliylamiiiophenylc?/c?o- 
hexane (o-phenylcycZohexyldimethylamine), C n H 10 Ph*NMe 2 , which 
'is characterised by a picrate, m. p. 164—165°, J. C. W. 
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The Relative Stability oi the Bings in Cyclic Bases under 
the Conditions of the Hofmann Reaction. J. vox Braun 
(Ber., 1916, 49, 2629—2642).—Researches during recent years on 
the action of cyanogen bromide on cyclic compounds containing 
nitrogen have shown that the resistance offered to the disruption of 
the ring increases in the order: dihydroisoindole and tetrahydro- 
isoquinoline, pyrrolidine, piperidine, and tetrahydroqninoline. It 
seemed to be of interest, therefore, to devise a scheme by which the 
stability of these ring systems during the Hofmann reaction could 
be tested, and salts like the “ pyrrolidylpiperidiniurn bromide 
recently described (A., 1916, i, 632) offer the way. The hydroxides 
of four such compounds have been heated, and the weaker of the 
two rings determined by an examination of the products. It is 
found, again, that the stability of the ring increases in the order: 
tetrahydroisoquinoline, dihydroisoindole, pyrrolidine, piperidine, 
and dihydroindole and tetrahydroqninoline. This is remarkable, 
as the two reactions are so different, and it suggests that the 
stability of the ring is in some way intimately connected with the 
exercise of all the forces in the molecule as a whole. 

The Hofmann reaction is usually defined as the production of an 
unsaturated, tertiary, open-chain base from a cyclic, quaternary 
ammonium hydroxide by the elimination of water, but the present 
experiments show that the loss of water is a secondary considera¬ 
tion. Hydroxy-amines are frequently formed. 

Tetrahydroisoquinoline is warmed with ae-dibromo(or di-iodo)- 
pentane and aqueous sodium hydroxide, and so converted into 
£ ‘ piperidylietrahydroisoquinolinium hydroxide” (annexed formula), 
which forms an iodide , stout crystals, m. p. 

OH 2 *CH 2 . 147°, a bromide , m. p. 188°, and a platini - 
0 6 H 4 <H * chloride, m. p. 246°, and yields 1-ovinyl- 

2 j * 5 10 h emylpiperidine, 

oh ch ? ;ch-c 6 h 4 -ch 2 *c 5 h 30 h, 

on distillation under reduced pressure. 
This base has b. p. 151—152°/16 mm., and forms a hydrochloride , 
m. p. 205°, a platinichloride , an aurichloride , yellow leaflets, m. p. 
108°, a pier ate, m. p. 150°, and a metkiodide , in. p. 161°. The 
constitution of the base is determined by its reaction with cyanogen 
bromide. This gives an oil with an odour like benzyl bromide, 
consisting of equivalent quantities of 1-cyanopiperidine, b. p. 
105°/10 mm., and o-vinylbenzyl bromide, which are separated by 
the addition of trimethylamine, whereby the methobromide of 
o-vinylbenzyldimethylamine, m. p. 215°, is precipitated (compare 
Emde, A., 1912, i, 801), thus: CH^:CH-C (S H 4 -CH,-C 5 H 10 N + 
BrCN = CH 2 :CH*C 6 H 4 *CH 2 Br + CN*C 5 H 1Q N. ^ 

From aS-dibromobutane, e£ pyrrolidy It etrahy dr oimquinolinium ” 
bromide , m. p. 168°, can be prepared, and the corresponding'hydr¬ 
oxide converted into 1-o-mnylh enzylpyrrolidine by distillation. 
This base has b. p. 147—148°/21 mm., and forms a picrate, m. p. 
110—111 0 , a platinichloride , leaflets, m. p. 155°, and a metkiodide , 
m. p. 129°. Its constitution is again determined by the action of,: 
cyanogen bromide, which produces 1-cyanopyrrolidine, o-vinyl- 
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benzyl bromide, and a quaternary bromide , C^H^NBr, in. p. 100°, 
compounded of the latter and imdecomposed o-vinylbenzyl- 

pyrrolidine. 

*o-Xylylene dibromide gives rise to ‘ f dihydroisoin dohjlteirahydro- 

OH *CH 

isoQumoliniumbromide , 5 m * 

.210°, and the corresponding hydroxide mainly yields N-o -vinyl- 
hemyldihydroisoindole on heating, as an oil which suffers partial 
decomposition on redistillation; b. p. 217—218°/18 mm., m. p. 41°; 
hydrochloride, m. p. 177°; pic-rate, m. p. 121°; meihiodide , m. p. 
175°. ’ 

The action of heat on o-xy ly 1 en epip eridiniu m hydroxide 
[“ dihydroisoindolylpiperidinium ?J hydroxide] was investigated by 
Scholtz and Wolf rum (A., 1910, i, 773). It is now suggested that 
the primary product is o -piperidylmethylbenzyl alcohol, 
OH*CH 2 *C 6 H.pCH 2 ‘C 5 H 30 N, 

which has m. j>. 71°, b, p. 181—182°/17 mm. The crude distillate, 
b. p. 190—210° (chiefly), 210—300°, deposits this solid, and the 
remaining oil possibly contains Scholtz’s amylenyldihydroisoindole, 

CgH ii <^gg^N # C 3 H ( 5 *CHICH 2j in the more volatile portions, but 

the less volatile oils are certainly decomposition products of the 
amino-alcohol. The latter forms a hydrochloride, m. p, 169—170°, 
a platmichloride , m. p. 197°, an aurichloride , m. p. 103°, a pi crate , 
in. p. 140°, a meihiodide , m. p. 135°, an acetate , m. p. 242°, the 
pier ate of a benzoate, m. p. 120°, and the platinicMoride of an 
anisette, m. p. 188°. The amino-alcohol also changes into the 
hydrochloride of the corresponding derivative of benzyl chloride 
when heated with hydrochloric acid, and the free chloro-base 
changes quickly into o-xylylenepiperidinium chloride on warming. 

“ Dihydroisoindolylpyrrolidmium" bromide, m. p. 165—166°, is 
prepared in the same way. The hydroxide did not yield a solid 
product on heating, but it.was obvious that the pyrrolidine ring 
had not suffered much disruption. ' 

“ Piperidylpyrrolidinium 17 hydroxide ( loc . cit.), when distilled, 
yields 1 -3-hvdroxybutylpiperidine, b. p. 133—134°/20 mm. (ibidi), 9 
and a somewhat larger quantity of a fraction, b. p. 176—180°/ 
a,tmos. ? which consists of a mixture of. l-A'-hutenylpiperidine and 
l-A s -pentenylpyrrolidine. This mixture was hydrogenated, and 
then, by careful fractionation, 1 -aniylpyrrolidine, b. p. 179°, was 
isolated. This base was also synthesised by the action of 
a$-dibromobutane on w-amylamine. It forms a pier ate, reddish- 
yellow needles, m. p. 118—119°, and a hygroscopic meihiodide , 
in. p. 169—170°. . . J. C. W. 

Condensation of Amines with Formaldehyde. P. M. 
Kroneberg (J. Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 48, 305—309).— 
Investigation of the condensation of o-toluidine with formaldehyde 
in presence of dilute (1:6) sulphuric acid (compare Nastukov and 
Malkaln, A.., 1912, i, 962; Nastukov and Kroneberg, ibid,) shows 
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that the melting point of the product varies with the temperature 
at which the reaction takes place. The base obtained in the cold 
has m. p. 183—185°, gives the molecular weight 1043 in freezing 
nitrobenzene, and on dry distillation yields o-toluidine, m-as.- 
xylidine, and diaminoditolylmethane. The base is formed accord¬ 
ing to the equation' (C 7 H 9 N +. .2CH 2 0) 8 = (2H 2 0 + CgHgN) s , and may 
be regarded as a polymeric form of the residue 
~O*0MeIO*NH 'annexed formula). When the condensation 

CH*C~C*OEL takes place at 65—70°, the product melts at 
’ 2 115—116° (112^—113°), and when the reacting 

CH 2 mixture is boiled, the resultant melting point is 

1 110—111°. Further, all these products undergo 

a gradual fall in melting point on keeping, the melting point 
183—-183*5° changing to 103—104°. The melting points of the 
products given by formaldehyde and other bases in presence of 
dilute sulphuric acid in a boiling solution are: m-toluidine, 
169—170°; xylidine, 58*5—59*5°; and o-anisidine, 133—134°. 

It is evident that the molecular weight of the product given by 
such a condensation is a function of the temperature of the reac¬ 
tion, and that, at temperatures below the boiling point of the solu¬ 
tion, the base obtained is unstable and undergoes molecular change 
in the air. The instability of the base obtained at the ordinary 
temperature is shown by the fact that its molecular weight is 129 
in boiling pyridine (loc. cit.) and 1043 in freezing nitrobenzene. 
The products of the condensation of formaldehyde with other bases 
are being investigated. T. H. P. 


Hhodanines, Parabanic Acids, and Belated Substances. 
Ka.rl H. Stieger, (Monatsh., 1916, 37, 635—658).—An extension 
of the earlier investigations (Andreasch, A., 1910, i, 694; 1908, 
i, 683; 1907, i, 233, etc.). 


S~ 

B-isoAmylrhodanine, " W>!s ■ CH 2 • O ET 2 * CHMp 2 , obtained by 

mixing isoamylamine, potassium hydroxide solution, and carbon 
disulphide, and treating the resulting solution of potassium iso- 
amyldithiocarbamate with ethyl chloroacetate, is a viscous, yellow 
oil, b. p. 200°/14 mm., of faint odour. The following condensation 
products were prepared by heating equivalent quantities of the 
constituents with acetic acid for about an hour: 5-henzylidene 

Q g,__g 

derivative, i . P>ClCHPh, bright yellow needles, m. p. 

105°; 5-o~hydroxybenzylidene derivative, 0 l5 H 17 0 3 NS 2 , ■ deep 
chrome-yellow needles, m. p. 175°; 5-p -hydroxybenzyUdene deriv¬ 
ative, deep yellow needles, m. p. 161°; 5-p-m ethoxyh emyliden e 
derivative, C 16 H 19 0 2 NS 2 , pale chrome-yellow, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 116°; 5-p -nitrobemylidene derivative, C 15 H 16 0 3 N 2 S 2 , yellow, 
rhombic tablets, m. p. 163°; 5-^~dimethylamvnob emyliden e deriv¬ 
ative, carmine-red, crystalline scales, m. p, 154°; ' 5-mip-meihyfene- 
dioxyb emylidem derivative, C 16 H 17 0 3 NSo, yellow needles, m. p. 
111 °. 


~CS V 
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isoAmyltliioearbamide, %vhen treated in alcoholic solution with 
cyanogen, is converted into the imide of woamylthioparabanic acid, 


cs< N(C 5 H n )^:NH 


S NH- 


“CINH 5 


which, by warming with, hydrochloric acid. 


NH’GS. 

I.. - ->n-c 6 h x . 


is hydrolysed to iso amyUhio'parabanic acid, qq,qq. 

yellow, silky needles, m. p, 125°; this on desulphurisation with 
silver nitrate in aqueous-alcoholic solution, yielded iso amylpara- 

banic acid , ^ ^ ^^>N*C 5 H Uj colourless, silky needles, m. p. 106°. 
CJli’GO 

In a similar manner, phenylisoamylthiocarbamide, on treatment 
with cyanogen and subsequent hydrolysis, yielded phenylisocimyl- 
NPh-GS 

thioparabanic acid , i )>N*C 5 H n , fine, pale yellow needles, 
GO GO 

m. p, 94°, which when desulphurised gave phenylisoarnylparabanic 
acid, |^oo> N ' C 5 H n> fine > colourless needles, m: p. 85°. 

Diisoamyl t Mo para b an i c acid, CO-N(C 6 H u ) 

prepared by 

hydrolysis of the additive compound of diisoamylthiocarbamide 
and cyanogen, was converted by desulphurisation in the general- 
manner, with formation of diisoamylparabanic acid , 

CO^C 5 H u ) 

CON (C 8 H u )r' u ’ 

both products being obtained as uncrystallisable syrups. 

Di-p-hydroxyphenyltkioparabanic acid , obtained by using di-p- 
hydroxyphenylthiocarbamide as starting point, formed yellow 
needles, which began to decompose near 360° without fusion, and 
on desulphurisation yielded colourless needles, m. p. above 360°. 

p-TolylisoamyUhiocarh amide , C 5 H n *NH*CS*NB>C 6 H 4 Me, needles, 
m. p. 217° (decomp.), was obtained by the action of p-toluidine on 
is'oamyltliiocarbimide in alcoholic solution; by the usual series of 
chemical changes it was converted into p-f olylisoamyltliioparabanic 
u ) 

^>CS, yellow needles, m. 

CO—N(C 5 H n ). 

CO-N(C a H 4 Me)" 

m. p. 90°. 

In order to examine the action of cyanogen on a trisubstituted 
thiocarbamide, phenyldiethyltliiocarbamide was taken; the only 
isolable product was thioearbanilide, the formation of which was 
probably due to the decomposition of some unstable intermediate 
product* 

When mmitrobenz&ldehycle and iC thiocarbimidoaceticacid were 
mixed into a paste with the gradual addition of sodium hydroxide, 
condensation occurred, with formation of “ fi-m~nitrobemylidene- 

Q Q__g 

thiocarbimidoacetic acid ” ■ '^jg;* 0 Q>C:CH-C 6 H 4 *NO 2 , pale yellow, 


Co-N(0 5 H n ) 

acid, xr/n TT Hf C 

C0*ltf(0 6 H 4 Me) 
isos mylparaban ic a cid ,' 


p. 111 °, and p -tolyl- 
0 > CO, colourless needles, 
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microscopic, rectangular plates, m. p. 277° (decomp.). Under 
similar conditions, thiohydantoin underwent condensation with 
//i-nitrobenzaldehyde, giving P-m-nitrobensylidetieisotkiohydantoic 
acid , 3\ t H 2 -C(:NH)»S-C(C0 2 H):CH-C 6 H 4 -N0 2j a colourless, crystal¬ 
line solid, which, when recrystallised from acetic acid, was converted 
into 5-iii-/2 itrob emylideneisothiohydantoin, 


c<:nh)-s. 


NH—CO* 


>c:ch*c g h 4 *]s t o 2 , 


yellow needles, m. p. 260°; the conversion of the former product 
into the latter also could be effected by heating to 200°. In a 
similar manner, thiohydantoin could be made to undergo condensa¬ 
tion with piperonal, giving d-mip-jnethylenedioxybenzylideneiso- 

c(:nh)-Sv n 

thiohydantoin, j pC'.GH‘C 6 H 3 <l a ^> CH*, yellow platelets, 

NH—C<X 
decomp, near 215°. 

The method applied above for the condensation of aldehydes 
with thiohydantoin can be successfully substituted by heating the 
reagents with acetic acid and sodium acetate; thus, benzaldehyde 
and thiohydantoin under the latter conditions gave rise to jB-benzyl- 
idenetsothiohydantoin, which has already been prepared by con¬ 
densation in the presence of alkali (Ku£era, A., 1914, i, 434). 

When molecular quantities of di-^hydroxyphenylthiocarbamide 
and chloroacetic acid were gently heated together, the substances 
reacted, with formation of 2: Z-di~^-hydroxyijhenyltliioliydantoin, 

OH 2 <^colourless, rhombic prisms, m. p. 236°. 

00*JS •G # 5£i 4 *Ult 

Attempts to produce condensation products of thiodiglycollic 
acid with other aldehydes than benzaldehyde (Loven, A., 1885, 
241) were fruitless except with salicylaldehyde, which in solution 
in boiling acetic acid in the presence of sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride gave rise to 3 : 3 ! -thiodicumarinyl f 




-CO" 


■uo-o 


very pale yellow needles, m. p. 288—289°. 

i-snAinylthiocarbimide can be readily prepared by the action of 
ethyl chlorocarbonate on potassium isoamyldithiocarbamate, which 
is obtained by mixing isoamylamine, carbon disulphide, and 
potassium hydroxide in molecular proportion in alcoholic solution. 

In a footnote by It. Andreaseh, it is reasserted that the com¬ 
pound obtained by desulphurisation of ethylthioparabanic acid (A., 
1898, i, 243) was in reality ethylparabanic acid (compare Biltz and 
Topp, A., 1913, i, 600). D. F. T. 

Partial Hydrolysis of Biscyanamides. J, vox Braun (Ben, 
1916, 49, 2600—2605).—The author has succeeded in finding the 
conditions under which compounds of the hype 
CN-3SrMe*Ar-CH 2 -Ar-NMe-CN 
can be hydrolysed to substances of the formula 
CN-NMe-ArUH 2 *Ar*NHMe, 


VOL. CXII, I. 
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which may prove to he of interest for' further investigations. This 
partial hydrolysis is effected by concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
temperatures just below 100°, whereas the boiling acid causes 
complete hydrolysis. 

lyy-Dicyanodhnethyldiaminodiphenylmethaiie is hydrolysed to 
pp'-dimethyldiaminodiphenylmethaiie by boiling hydrochloric acid 
(A., 1904, i. 687) or to p-inethylamino-p^cyanomethylaminodi- 
•phenyl-methane , m. p. 112°, as indicated. This forms a sparingly 
soluble hydrochloride and a pale yellow nitroso-compound, m. p. 
121°. j?y/-Bicyanodimethyldianiinodi-o-tolylinethane yields either 
pp' -dim e i liylcliarti in odi-o- toby l m e t ha ne, leaflets, m. p. 81—82°, 
which forms a platinichloride , decomp. 220°, a benzoyl derivative, 
m. p. 118°, a phenylthiocarbamide, m. p. 171°, and a dinitroso - 
compound, yellow leaflets, hi. p. 105—106°, or p-m ethylamino-p ! - 
cyanomethylaminodi-o-iolylm ethane, m. p. 89—90°, which gives a 
yellow rcitfroso-compoimd, m. p. 93—94°. 2 : 4TBicyanodimethyldi~ 

aminophenyl-m-tolylmethane forms 2 : 4 ! -di rn e t liyl diet mi noph enyl- 
m-tolylmeiliane , hi. p. 57°, which yields a diacetyl com¬ 
pound, m. p. 124°, and a dinitroso-comp ouiicl, m. p. 101°. This 
may be reduced to a dihydrazine, 

NH 2 -NMe*a 6 H 4 -CH.yC G H 3 Me*NMe*NK 2 
m. p. 104—105°, which does not, apparently, condense with ketones, 
but gives crystalline hydrazones with many aldehydes (for example, 
derivatives of formaldehyde, m. p. 140°-; heptaldehyde, m. p. 54°; 
benzaldehyde, m. p. 220°; arabinose, ni. p. 165°; galactose, m. p. 
180°; rhamnose, m. p. 159°). Partial hydrolysis of the same bis- 
cyanainide apparently affects the group in the para-position; 
2 ~cyanometli^aminoplienyl^-methylamino-vadolylmethane has m. p. 
Ill—112°, and forms a pi crate, m. p. 173°, a benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, m. p. 100°, and a nitroso-comp ouncl, glistening, yellow leaflets, 
in. p. 105°. - J. C. W. 

- Aminobenzyl Alcohols and their Derivatives. ¥. 
Basic Derivatives of Benzophenone. J. von BrxIun (Ber., 
1916, 49, 2605—2608).—Although ^p^tetramethyldiarnino- 
diphenylmethane can be readily oxidised by chloranil to Michler’s 
ketone' (Kliegl, A., 1906, i, 433), such is not the case with other 
basic diphenylmethane derivatives in which one at least of .the 
positions adjacent,to the methylene bridge is occupied by a hinder¬ 
ing group, such as the methyl or dimethylamino-gronps. These 
compounds can, however, be converted into the benzophenones. the 
unsymmefcrical ones having considerable interest, by the method 
developed in the cases of tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane (A., 
1904, i, 687) and tetramethyldiaminoxanthen (A., 1916, i, 663). 

Thus 2:4 / 4etramethyldiaminophen3d-m-tolylmethane is con¬ 
verted into the' dieyanodimethyldiamine, and this' is oxidised by 
chromic acid to 2 ; 4d-dieyanodimethyldiaminophenyl m-tolyl 
ketone, CN*27Me*C 6 H 4 *CO*C G H 3 Me*lS[Me*C!N’, which crystallises 
in felted needles, m. p. 237°, and forms an oxime , m. p. 177°. The 
ketone is hydrolysed by boiling with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to ,2 : eihpMiammopfienyl m-tolyl ketone , a bright, 
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yellowish-green powder, m. p. 133°, which forms a pale yellow 
flatinichloride , decomp. 290°, a benzoyl derivative, in. p. 202°, and 
a pale yellow ^Amoroso-compound, m. p. 221°, and may be con¬ 
verted by means of methyl iodide into the desired 2 A f -ie tram ethyl - 
diaminophenyl m-tolyl ketone, NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 * CO 9 C 6 H 3 Me* JSTMe 2 , in 
leaflets, m. p. 143—144°. 

Similarly, p^-tetramethyldiaminodi-o-tolylmethane can be con¬ 
verted into pp 1 ~dicyanodimethyldiaminodi-oiolyl ketone , 
(CN-NMe-C 6 H s Me) 2 CO, 

needles, m. p. 160°, and this into pp f -dimetliyldia minodi-o4olyl 
ketone , in. p. 62—63°, which forms a pale yellow dinitroso-c om* 
pound, m. p. 102°. J. C. W. 

terL-Aminohenzyl Alcohols and their Derivatives. VI. 
Trioxymethylene and Dimethyl-o-toluidine. J. von Braun 
and K. Heider (. Ber 1916, 49, 2608—2610).—In 1892, Alexander 
heated some dimethyl-o-toluidine with trioxymethylene and dilute 
zinc chloride solution in sealed tubes at 170—180° for several 
hours, and obtained a non-volatile base which he supposed had the 
formula (NMe 2 -C 6 H 4 *CH 2 ) 2 CH 2 . The authors have re-examined 
this subject, and find that the only non-volatile base (25% yield) 
is 4:4 / -tetramethyldiaminodi-m-tolylmethane, 

(NMe.7 • C G H s Me)oCH 9 

(A., 1913, i, 1327). - “ J. C. W. 

Ethylene Dibromide and Bimethylaniline. J. von Braun 
and Z. Arkuszewski {Ber., 1916, 49, 2610—2612).—Schoop (A., 
1881, 160) obtained a non-volatile base by warming together di- 
methylanilin© and ethylene dibromide, and this is still regarded as 
pj/detramethyldiaminodiphenylethane. It is now shown, however, 
that the base is really Frohlich's ethylenedi-methylaniline 
[diphenyldimethylethylenediamine] (A., 1907, i, 347). Apparently, 
a quaternary bromide is first formed, which then parts with methyl 
bromide, thus: 2C 0 H 6 -NMe, + C,H 4 Br, = (Br-NMe,Ph) 9 aH 4 = 
(bTMePh) 9 G 2 H 4 + 2MeBr. 

Characteristic of this diphenyldimethylethylenediamine, and the 
similar tri-, tetra-, and penta-methylene compounds, is the fact that 
they are readily oxidised by traces of many oxidising agents to 
very highly coloured (greenish-blue to reddish-blue) substances, 
which are receiving further attention. J. C, W. 

Constitution of Isatide. Moritz Kohn (Ber., 1916, 49, 
2514—2515. Compare Heller, A., 1916, i, 753).—Kohn does not 
recognise in Heller's arguments in favour of a quinhydrone formu¬ 
lation for isatide any reasons for abandoning his pinacone formula. 

J. C. W. 

. Some a-Styrylb enziminazoles and their Azo-dye Deriv¬ 
atives. O. Kym and S. Jurkowski (Ber., 1916, 49, 2681—2697).— 
In number of papers since 1899, Kym has referred to 
the influence of various substituents on the colour of 

h * 
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2-phenylbenziininazoles and azo-dyes derived from them. It is 
now shown that corresponding styryl compounds are decidedly 
deeper in colour, and that amino- and nitre-derivatives of 2-styryl- 
benziminazole will even dye cotton fibres directly, to a certain 
extent. The styryl derivatives are readily obtained by the con¬ 
densation of aldehydes with 5-nitro-2-methylbenziminazole, which 
is conveniently prepared by heating p-nitro-o-phenylenediamine 
with acetic anhydride and hydrolysing the acetyl compound so 
formed. 

5- Nitro-%styrylbenziminasole, 170 3 *C 6 H S <C^^^C• CH l OHPh, is 

obtained by condensation with benzaldehyde, in golden-yellow 
needles, m. p. 90—95°, or by boiling p- nitro-o-phenylenedi - 
cimiamoyldiamine , NO 2 0 QH a (NH*CO‘CH!CHPh) 2 (bulky, silver- 
white needles, in. p. 250—251°), with aqueous-alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide. This is reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid tf" 
o~amino-2-styrylbenziminazole, which crystallises in bundles of paiei 
yellow needles, m. p. 195—200°, and exhibits in alcoholic solution 
the intense pale green fluorescence characteristic of aminoben^- , 
iminazolea. The Q-acetylamino-CQmpound forms slender needles, 
nn p. 283°, and exhibits pale bluish-violet fluorescence. 

$-NitrQ-2-^-nitrostyrylbenzimi?M2ole, obtained by heating with 
the aldehyde at 180—210°, crystallises in deep yellow needles, m. p. 
above 300°, and forms a cinnabar-red sodium salt and a pale 
yellow hydrochloride . 5-A mino-2 -p-tf mino styrylbenziminazole forms 

heavy, sandy, yellow crystals, m. p. 237—238°, and dissolves in 
acids or sodium hydroxide. 

Comparative tests were made on the tinctorial properties of the 
azotes obtained by coupling the above amines with diazotisecl 
2-naphtho!-3 : 6-disulphonic acid (R) and S-amino-l-naphthol-3: 6- 
disulphomc acid (H) (see D.R.-P., 288190, of 1914). The dyeing 
of cotton directly by all of the above derivatives in alkaline baths 
is also described. 

5-Nitro-2~i>hydro%ystyrylbenzi?iiina2ole crystallises in orange-red 
flocks, m. p. above 300 °; h-MtrQ~%mp-dihydroxy$ tyryl b en %- 
iminmole forms brownish-yellow flocks, m. p. 271°; 5-nitro- 2-m- 
h ydroxy-p-methoxystyrylb enziminazole also forms orange-coloured 
flocks, m. p. 278—279°. Isatin also gives a condensation product , 
CO-EH 

ANTWA l 1 

N0 2 *C 6 H 3 <L§>C-OIK0—C 6 H 4 , in small, cinnabar-red, glisten- 

ing crystals, m. p. above 300°, but phenanthraqumone .forms an 
abnormal, dark green product, m. p. 256-^-258°. J. C. W. 

The Hydrolysis of Methyldert.-hniyl- and Dimethyl- 
butyl-triaminobenzene. J. Herzig and P. Wenzel 
(Monatsh.y 1917, 37, 567—585).—Although 2:4:6-trinitro-l- 

methy 1-3-f er A-butylbenzene can be easily reduced to* the correspond¬ 
ing amino-compound, the further conversion of this product into 
the corresponding substituted phloroglucinol is rendered difficult 
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by the tendency of the tertiary butyl radicle to undergo scission 
from the compound, 

[With E. Taigner.}—C ommercial trinitromethylbutylbenzene, 
after purification by recrysfcallisat-ion, was reduced with tin and 
hydrochloric acid to 2:4: 6-triamino-l-methyl-3-£er*.-butylbenzene 
hydrochloride , C 4 H a -C 6 HMe(NH s )^3HCl, colourless needles, which 
rapidly undergoes atmospheric oxidation, and gives a deep red 
coloration with ferric chloride solution. When warmed with acetic • 
anhydride, the amino-compound was acetyiated, with scission of 
one amino-group, the . product being ddacetyldiaminoacetory-l- 
m e t hyl-3-tert.-b alylh enz or e, C 4 H,yC f3 HMe(NHAcV OAc, colourless, 
granular crystals, m. p. 268—270°, which on hydrolysis with hydro¬ 
chloric acid yielded diantino hydro ry-l-me i 7y/-3-teri.-5 utylhe men e, 
C 4 H 9 *C 6 HMe(NH 2 ) 2 *OH (d i h ydroclf l arid e, colourless needles, 

decomp, near 315°); this hydrochloride, when heated in boiling water 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide for several hours, underwent 
hydrolysis, with formation of metkylphl oroglucinol, the tert.- butyl 
group having been eliminated. Methylphloroglucinol was found 
to yield a triacetyl derivative capable of existence in two forms, 
in. p. 52° and 76° respectively (compare Weidel, A., 1898, i, 578). 

[With A. Kichler.]— 2 : 4 : 6-Trinitro-l : 3-diinethyl-5-/c/I>butyb 
benzene, when reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, suffers 
partial loss of the butyl radicle, di a m inohydroxy-m-xylene dihydro - 
chloride , OH*C f »HMe. 2 (hTH 2 )o,2HCl, needles [penta-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, OAc*C c HMe 2 (NAc 2 ) 2 , colourless crystals, m. p. 122—-123°], 
and triamino- m-xylene triliydroch lor ide, C fi HMe 2 (NH 2 ) 8 ,3HCl, 
colourless crystals [heoca-acetyl derivative, C 0 HMe 2 (NAc 2 ) 3 , needles, 
in. p. 192—194°], accompanying the normal product, namely 
2:4: ft-triamino- 1: 3-dimetkyho-tert.-b utylh enzen e trihydro chloride, 
C 4 H 0 * C G Me 2 (NH 2 ) s ,3HCl, colourless crystals;' this substance, - when 
hydrolysed by boiling with water in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, behaved in an analogous manner to its lower homo-logue, 
giving dimethylphloroglucinol (Weidel and Wenzel, A., 1898, 
i, 579, 580), together with some a ?a i nodi hydro xy-m-xyl ene [fri- 
acetyl derivative, NHAc• C.HMe,,(0 Ac)«, rhombic crystals, m. p. 
113—114°]. 

When eliminated in the above manner, it is probable that the 
t ert.-butyl radicle forms trimethylcarbinol. D. F. T. 

The Isomeric 3-Methyluric Acids. Einae Biilmann and 
Johanne Bjerrum (Her., 1916, 49, 2515—2522). — A critical 
examination has been made of the crystalline form, absorption 
spectra, solubility, and acid strength of the a-, and g-forms of 
3-methyIuric acid. In agreement with Fischer and Ach (1899), it 
is found that the a-acid, which is best prepared by GrohmamTs 
method (A., 1911, i, 691), certainly, differs in outward appearance 
from the 5-acid (Loeben, 1897) and the ^-acid (Fischer and Ach), 
which are crystallographically identical. The three acids give 
almost exactly the same absorption curves for, ultra-violet light 
as uric acid itself, so they can scarcely differ in any profound struo-' 

h* 2 
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tural way. The H-ion concentration of 27*5 x 10~ 5 molar solutions 
of the a- s 5-, and £-aeids was found by a colorimetric method to be 
0*22 x 1Q~ 5 for the' first and slightly less than 0*11 x 10~ 5 for the 
others, whilst the resistances of the same solutions in a certain 
apparatus were 20,670, 29,967, and 29,654 ohms respectively, that 
of uric acid of the same concentration being 19,080 ohms. The 
solubilities of the acids in water at 25° are 0*0162, 0*0054, and 
0*0055 gram per 100 grams of solution. 

The only indication of a difference between the 5- and ^-acids 
is the fact that the latter is more readily attacked than the former 
(or the a-aeid) by phosphoryl chloride (Fischer and Ach). Even 
if this should prove to be due to some hitherto unrecognised 
catalytic influence, there would still remain the difficulty of 
explaining the existence of two different 3-methyluric acids. The 
a- and 5-acids are certainly not polymorphic, for they crystallise 
separately from mixtures and cannot be changed one into the other 
by inoculation. They undoubtedly have the methyl groups in 
position 3, for they all yield the same thioluramil , 

C0< 'NMe-C(SH ( )^ C ‘ :NH 5’ 

on heating with ammonium sulphide in a sealed tube (compare 
Fischer and Ach, A., 1896, i, 141). This compound forms 
elongated, straight-sided, colourless crystals, which are remarkably 
doubly refractive, the indices being 1*558 and 1*93. The a-acicl, 
however, gives a poorer } T ield and reacts more sluggishly than the 
others. J. C. W. 

Biazo-compounds. Xl¥. Decomposition of Deriv¬ 
atives of Ethyl Diazoacetate hj Heat. H. Staudinger and 
H. Hirzel (Be)\ s 1916, 49, 2522—2529. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 847—856).—Benzoylphenyldiazomethane decomposes on heat¬ 
ing into diphenylketen (ibid., 854). The action of heat on the 
diazoacylacetates and similar esters, which are readily formed by 
treating ethyl diazoacetate with acyl chlorides (ibid., 855), has 
therefore been examined, in the hope of obtaining esters of keten- 
carboxylic acids. In most cases, however, substituted malonic 
esters are formed, but their production can be traced back to an 
inexplicable action of heat on the expected ketens. By carrying 
out the decomposition at as low a temperature as possible, for 
which boiling with xylene and some platinum chips usually serves, 
the intermediate ketens can, however, frequently be isolated. 

Thus, if ethyl diazobenzoylacetate is heated alone at 250°, it 
yields ethyl phenylmalonate, but if the corresponding methyl ester 
is boiled with xylene as indicated, nitrogen is evolved quantita¬ 
tively and the polymeride of the keten is left. When this is dis¬ 
tilled, methyl phemjlketenearboxylate , CO * CPh*CO?Me, is obtained 
as a lemon-yellow oil, b. p. 80—85°/0*2 mm. Similarly, ethyl 
diazoketosuccinate. yields ethyl ketendicarboxylate, C0IC(CO 2 Et) 2 , 
b. p. 115—116°/11 mm.,, mixed with much ethyl methanetricarb- 
oxyiate, when heated carefully at 250°, but the almost pure keten 
' when boiled with xylene. 
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Quantitative evolution of nitrogen was also realised in the 
decomposition of some other esters, including a thiodiazole deriv¬ 
ative, but the products are not described as they are not the 
expected ketens. J, C. W. 

Action of Diazo-componnds on Copper Acetylide: Syn¬ 
thesis of Teiraphenyleihane* Y. V. Scharvin and N. I. 
Plachuta (J. Russ. Phys. Ghem. Soc 1916, 48, 253—257).— 
According to Sandmeyer (A., 1884, 1311; 1885,149), the interaction 
of copper acetylide and benzenediazonium chloride yields chloro¬ 
benzene, the action being a purely catalytic one brought about by 
the copper chloride resulting from the decomposition of the copper 
acetylide by the dilute acid; the acetylene, then, plays no part in 
the change. The authors’ results show, however, that the acetylene 
does participate in the reaction, and that its carbon atoms enter 
into the hydrocarbon synthesised. In order to prevent the copper 
acetylide from floating on the surface of the liquid, the latter 
must be kept thoroughly mixed. 

The action of benzenediazonium chloride (or p-nitrobenzenedi- 
azonium chloride) on copper acetylide yields a large proportion of 
chlorobenzene or p-ehloronitrobenzene, and although other pro¬ 
ducts are formed, chlorine is found in all the fractions distilled. 
With copper acetylide and benzenediazonium sulphate, the products 
obtained are: (1) a little phenol, (2) diphenyl, and (3) tetraphenyl- 
ethane, the formation of which takes place according to the follow¬ 
ing equation: 4N:NPh-S0 4 H + 2Cu*C:C*Cu = CHPh 2 *CHPli 2 + 
CoPU + 4N© -f 4 CuS 0 4 . The secondary reaction yielding diphenyl 
is expressed thus: 2N:NPh*S0 4 H + Cu-CSOCu = C G H 5 Ph + CJSL, + 
2N 2 +2 CuSOi. 

In the case of silver acetylide and a diazonium salt, there is no 
reaction, neither marked evolution of gas, nor change in character 
of the precipitate, nor passage of the silver into solution occurring. 

T. H. P. 


Anthraquinone -1 - diazonium Haloids. Alfred Schaar- 
schmidt (Ber^ 1916, 49, 2678—2681). — AntPraqiiinoiie-l-di- 

azonium chloride is remarkably stable, and can be obtained readily 
by diazotisation of a suspension of tbe pale grey hydrochloride of 
1-aminoanthraquinone at 30—40°, and crystallisation from brine 
at 85—90°. It separates in pale brownish-yellow, glistening plate¬ 
lets. The golden-yellow bromide is formed by “salting-out” with 
potassium bromide; it will keep for weeks in a desiccator. 

4l-G hloroant hr a quvh on e~l-dia z o mum chloride and bromide are 
even more stable. The former cannot be “ salted-out,” as it is 
too soluble; it is obtained by adding amyl nitrite to a suspension 
of the base in a mixture of, glacial acetic acid and sufficient hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and then diluting with ether.. When warmed with 
dilute sodium acetate solution at 40—50°, it: loses chlorine*-and :■ 
changes, apparently, into the compound (annexed formula), which 
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forms brownish-red needles. ' 1 :4-Biammoantlira- 
N a quinone can be converted by the same means into 
X anthraqiiinone- 1 : 4-6 is-diazo r nhim chloride , 
c . H <C°r t _ 0 u H c 0 2 N 4 CL, 

6 4 00^ y wliicli forms l>iiiidles of pale 'brownisli-red needles. 

A Anthraqiiinone-2-diazonmm salts can be 
^ obtained in the same way. They are more un¬ 
stable, and can be more easily converted into 
hydroxy-compounds, blit they do not readily respond to Sand™ 
meyer reactions. J. 0. W, 

Optical Activity of Albuminates of the Alkali Metals. 
M. A. Baktjzin (J. Buss . Phys. O'Jiem. Soc 1916, 48. 265—268. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 1015).—Ammonium albuminate was prepared 
by treating a dilute aqueous albumin solution with ammonia and 
removing excess of the latter by evaporation to dryness. In order 
to prepare albuminates of the alkali metals, the dilute albumin 
solution is titrated with standard alkali hydroxide solution in 
presence of methyl-orange j equivalent proportions of the albumin 
and alkali solutions are then heated together at a temperature 
not exceeding 50°, the temperature of coagulation for a concen¬ 
tration of 1*5—3% being 56°. After careful evaporation of the 
solutions to dryness, the albuminates are' treated -with absolute 
alcohol to remove any possible trace of alkali. The albuminates 
prepared from noil-coagulated albumin have the following specific 
rotations: ammonium, — 64*51°, or, prepared in a sealed tube at 
about 50°, —67*56°; lithium, -44*87°; sodium, —51*09°; and 
potassium, —55*55°. Those prepared from coagulated albumin 
give the values: ammonium, —56*7°; lithium, —48*78°; sodium, 
— 52*17°; and potassium, —57*09°. In this case, then, the 
ammonium compound has the highest rotation, whilst with the 
casemogenates, glutinates, and nucleates the rotations increase in 
the order: lithium, ammonium, sodium, potassium. T. IX. P. 

Fibrin regarded as an Anisotropic, Amorphous, Solid 
Substance. H. Diesselhorst and H. Fretjndlich {hit, Zeitsch. 
phy$ikal.-chem. Biol., 1916, 8, 46—59).—-The authors consider that 
fibrin belongs to the group of anisotropic, amorphous, solid sub¬ 
stances which includes such substances as vanadium pentoxide. 
Hekrna (A., 1914, i, 1013)' has already shown that it forms sols 
and gels in which, on coagulation, particles are produced that, 
under the ultramicroscope, are seen to have a needle- or thread¬ 
like appearance. Many of the phenomena described by Hekrna, 
such as the sudden appearance of fibrin needles after an incubation 
period and the growth of large needles by the fusion of ainicronic 
particles, can be explained if the formation of 'fibrin is regarded 
as a coagulation with a subsequent growth of the coagulated 
particles, both reactions' being of an autocatalytic nature and 
dependent on the kind and concentration of the coagulating agent. 
Xt is owing to the anisotropic, amorphous character of the fibrin 
particles that coagulation is aided by mechanical means, such as 
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stirring, which causes the fibrin needles to assume parallel posi¬ 
tions, and thus enables them rapidly to join together to form 
fibres and threads. H. W. B. 

Optical Activity of Gelatinates of the Alkali Metals : 
Chemistry of a- and /5-Gelatins. M. A. Rakuzix and (Mlle.) 
Ek. Maks. Braudo (J. Russ , Flips. Chem. Soc 1916. 48, 
269—272).—Ammonium a-(or j6-)gelatinate was prepared by the 
action of ammonia on a dilute (less than 0*75%) solution of gelatin 
(or jS-gelatin), either in the cold or at the boiling point under the 
ordinary or increased pressure. The gelatin or /3-gelatin solution 
was titrated with decinormal sodium hydroxide in presence of 
phenolphthalein, and the lithium, sodium, and potassium gelatinates 
prepared by boiling the gelatin or /3-gelatin solution with the 
equivalent proportion of the corresponding hydroxide solution. 
The dry gelatinates were treated with absolute alcohol to remove 
any possible trace of free alkali. The specific rotations are as 
follows: a-Gelatin, —133*86°; lithium a-gelatinate, —83*33°; 
ammonium, —89*55°, or, when prepared under pressure, — XOO’OG 0 ; 
sodium, —101*85°; and potassium, —121*21°. /3-Gelatin. 
— 127*58°; lithium 0-gelatinate, —84*74°; ammonium (prepared 
under pressure), —103*15°; sodium, —106*55°; potassium, 
-124*48°. T. H. P. 

Adsorption of Toxins and Antitoxins by Aluminium 
Hydroxide : Koch y s Tuberculin. I. M. A. Raktjzxn and 
G-. B. Flier (J. Russ. Flips. Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 711—716).— 
Of the eight ordinary colour reactions of the proteins, the only 
one not given by tuberculin is the violet coloration with fuming 
hydrochloric acid (Liebermann’s reaction); since, further, tuber¬ 
culin contains phosphorus, it must be regarded as an analogue of 
casein. In aqueous solution, its specific rotation is [a] D —14*62°. 
By adsorption with aluminium hydroxide, it is separated into 

(1) 4*44% of an adsorbed antitoxin, which gives only MolisclTs 
and' Ostromisslenski’s reactions, and in composition and properties 
resembles pepsin, the latter giving only Molischs reaction; 

(2) 95*56% of a non-adsorbed toxin which, like casein, gives the 

biuret, Millon’s, xanthoprotein, Adamkiewicz’s, Molisch’s, Petten- 
kofer’s, and Ostromisslenski’s reactions. The adsorption is 
irreversible, T. H. P. 

Optical Properties of Diastase and its Adsorption by 
Kaolin and by Aluminium Hydroxide. M. A. Bazukin and 
G. 53. Flier (J. Russ. Phys . Chem,. Soc., 1916, 48, 321—324).— 
At 60°, only 84*12% of Merck’s- diastase is soluble in water; the 
solution is optically inactive, and gives the biuret, the xantho¬ 
protein, Molisch’s, and Ostromisslenski’s reactions (compare A., 
1915, ip 602), the limits of sensitiveness being 1 in 1690,, 840, 
6660, and 750 respectively. In two diastase solutions, 7*19% and 
7*10% of the total diastase present was- adsorbed by aluminum 
hydroxide, and a second treatment With, the latter effected no 
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further diminution in the specific gravity of the solution. Further, 
if the aluminium hydroxide is subsequently washed carefully and 
pressed, and then treated with hot water, the liquid shows none 
of the colour reactions of the original diastase solution; the adsorp¬ 
tion is therefore irreversible. The adsorbed portion of the diastase 
fails to give Ostromisslenski’s colour reaction with picrainic acid- .. 
Since diastase' consists of two enzymes, of which one converts starci 
into dextrins, whilst the other saccharifies it to maltose, it may b>, 
that the adsorbed and non-adsorbed parts correspond with thed~_ > 
two constituents. Diastase is not adsorbed by the electronegative’; 
kaolin (compare Wo. Ostwald, “ G-rundriss der X£olloidchemie,’A 
1909, 424). T. H. P. A 

\ 

Intermediate Compounds in the Hydrolysis of Fats by 
the Lipase of Ricinns Seeds. N. V. Tancov (J. Russ. Rhys. 
Ohem, Soc., 1916, 48, 257—264. Compare A., 1914, i, 759).— 
From the results of further experiments, the conclusion is drawn 
that the intermediate compounds formed by the lipase with the 
acid products of the hydrolysis of fats are least stable at the 
optimum concentration of the activator (sulphuric acid), the 
velocity of the reaction evidently depending on the velocity with 
which these compounds decompose in the solution. Both the sub¬ 
strate and the acid products of its hydrolysis accelerate the forma¬ 
tion of the activator in mixtures of the seeds with water, in just 
the same way as the activator accelerates the scission of the 
substrate. T. H. P. 

Mode of Action of Urease and of Enzymes in General. 
K, George Falk (J. Biol . Cham ., 1917, 28, 389 — 390. Compare 
Van Slyke and Cullen, A., 1914, i, 1181, and succeeding abstract). 
—The author disputes the general validity of Van Slyke and 
Cullen's equation expressing the rate of enzyme action. 

H. W. B. 

Mode of Action of Urease and of Enzymes in General. 
Donald D. Van Slyke and Glenn E. Cullen (J. Biol. Chem 
1917, 28, 391. Compare preceding abstract).—Polemical, 

H. W. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Elements which Condition the Activity of Glycolytic 
Enzymes. I. The Glycolytic Enzymes of the Pancreas, 
and Blood Corpuscles. Ugo Lombrqso (Aiti R t Accad. Lincei , 
1916, [v], 25, ii, 461—466).---When dextrose (about 1%) is dis¬ 
solved in Tyrode's liquid and the solution circulated in the 
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pancreas and then placed in a thermostat., no diminution occurs in 
the proportion of dextrose present. Addition of blood corpuscles 
to the solution causes, however, a marked diminution in the 
reducing power, this being due, not merely to simple molecular 
condensation of the dextrose, but to its destruction. If the circu¬ 
lation in the pancreas is omitted, the content of dextrose in the 
liquid remains unchanged after blood corpuscles have been added. 
It is evident that, under the above experimental conditions, the 
pancreas emits a glycolytic enzyme into the circulating liquid, but 
that this enzyme manifests its maximal activity only with the 
aid of other factors, such as blood corpuscles. T. H. P. 

Processes of Adsorption in Chemotherapeutics and 
Immunity. Is. Andreev (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1916, 48, 
222—251).—As the majority of the constituent parts of the animal 
organism consist of colloids, the mechanism of many of the pro¬ 
cesses proceeding in it may be well explained from the point of 
view of the phenomena characteristic of disperse systems. Such 
explanations exist for metabolic changes, for the physiology of 
nutrition, for certain pathological phenomena, for the reaction 
between immune substances, etc., and the author extends them as 
forming the basis of chemotherapeutics and immunity. 

In their relations to electrolytes and to cataphoresis, bacteria 
may be regarded as coarsely disperse of the suspensoid, emulsoid, 
or intermediate type with, in most cases, negative charges. Under 
the influence of an electric current, protozoa, like most amoebae, 
exhibit positive charges. Since Ehrlich’s arsenical preparations, 
containing arsenic as anion, have a therapeutic action on protozoa, 
but no curative effect on bacterial diseases, which are, however, 
influenced by preparations with poisonous cations, the conclusion 
is drawn that a process of electrical adsorption forms the founda¬ 
tion of chemotherapeutics. The ability of bacteria to change their 
charge under certain conditions allows of the application of 
Ehrlich’s compounds to the cure of bacterial diseases. 

That anti-substances may be regarded as globulins follows from 
the analogous relations of proteins and anti-toxins to physical and 
chemical factors, the ability of substances of both these types to 
adsorb irreversibly antigens, the high adsorptive power of serum 
proteins towards globulins, the precipitability of anti-substances 
from immune sera by globulins, and the absence of increase in the 
proteolytic enzymes in blood after injection of immune serum of 
an animal of the same kind. 

The ability of proteins to decompose, yielding basic products 
which give rise to a specific anti-substance on immunisation, the 
formation of neutral compounds of toxins with acids, the rate of 
diffusion through gelatin, and the partial passage through animal 
membranes, justify the conclusion that toxins are products of the 
scission of proteins which are semi-colloidal in their physico¬ 
chemical relations. Evidence is adduced 1 which indicates, that, 
mechanical adsorption, with its characteristic selectivity, forms the 
basis of specificity. T. H. P. 
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Influence of the Coagulation by Rennin on the Gastric 
Digestion of the Proteins of Milk. J. T. Leary and S, II. 
Sheib (J. Biol . Chem 1917, 28, 393—398). — The proteins of milk 
are most easily digested by the gastric juice when the caseinogen 
lias been previously precipitated by the addition of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the -whole milk. The addition of oxalate to the 
iiiilk to prevent clotting is inadvisable, because the oxalate also 
slightly inhibits the action of the pepsin. The thick, elastic curd 
produced when milk curdles is only slowly attacked by gastric 
juice. Boiled milk is digested rather more quickly than unboiled 
milk.. H. W. B. 

Comparative Biochemistry of Purine Metabolism. III. 
The Presence of Allantoin in Mammalian Blood. Andrew 
Hunter (J. Biol. Chem 1917, 28, 369—374).—Allantoin has been 
isolated by the author from the blood of the ox and the pig, and 
identified, by its crystalline form and melting point. Traces of 
allantoin were also detected in the blood of the horse and the 
sheep, but not in human blood. H. W. B. 

Infant Feeding. The Chemical Changes produced by 
the Addition of Calcium Hydroxide to Milk. A. W. Bosworth 
and H. L Bowditch (J. Biol-. Chem., 1917, 28, 431—435).—The 
addition of calcium hydroxide to milk, which normally contains 
some insoluble calcium hydrogen phosphate (Van Slyke and Bos¬ 
worth, A., 1915, i, 192), results in the precipitation of more 
calcfhm phosphate, the insoluble phosphates under these conditions 
being a mixture of the di- and tri-calcium phosphates. The reac¬ 
tion of the milk-serum is also brought towards the neutral point, 
the alkalinity of the calcium hydroxide being neutralised by the 
formation of the insoluble phosphates. 

When applied to infant feeding, the milk is usually treated 
with lime water, and then diluted with an equal bulk of 
water. In these circumstances, owing to the precipitation of 
calcium phosphate, the soluble calcium and phosphorus in the 
diluted milk may be reduced to amounts less than those which 
are' present in human milk. TL W. B. 

Effects of Feeding the Proteins of the Wheat Kernel at 
Different Planes of Intake. E. V. McCollum. 1ST. Simmonds, 
and W. Pitz (J. Biol, Chem,, 1916, 28, 211—229. Compare Hart, 
Miller, and McCollum, A., 1916, i, 581).—Feeding experiments on 
rats confirm the conclusions previously drawn from the results 
obtained from wheat-fed pigs, A diet containing a relatively 
large proportion of wheat is injurious, not to the animals them¬ 
selves, but to their offspring. Normal growth may be secured on 
a diet containing from 6% up to 40% of wheat protein, but either 
reproduction does not occur, or the young invariably die'within a 
few? days of birth. The results are illustrated by numerous charts. 

H. W. B. 
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Is Lysine the Limiting Amino-acid in the Proteins ol 
Wheat, Maize, or Oats ? E.' V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and 
W. Pitz (J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 28 , 483—499).—Rats are fed on 
wheat, maize, or oats as the sole source of protein, together with 
inorganic salts and butter fat, so that the diet is capable of pro¬ 
moting growth and general well-being, but the protein is too low 
in amount to enable growth to occur at the normal rate. The 
diets are then supplemented with either zein, which lacks trypto¬ 
phan and lysine, or gelatin, which contains 6% of lysine, but 
neither tyrosine nor tryptophan. It is found that neither zein 
nor gelatin can sufficiently supplement the proteins of maize, so 
that the failure of maize adequately to promote growth is not 
due to a lack of lysine. On the other hand, gelatin added to 
either wheat or oats greatly improves its growth-promoting proper¬ 
ties, whereas zein exerts a beneficial influence when combined with 
oats, but does not render wheat more efficient for the promotion 
of growth. It is possible, therefore, that lack of sufficient lysine 
accounts for the inadequacy of wheat protein, but in the case of 
oats, neither lysine, tyrosine, nor tryptophan can be the limiting 
amino-acid, of which the minimal amount present determines the 
abnormally low rate of growth. H. W. B. 

Mechanism of Cytolysis in Sea-urchin Eggs. A. R. 
Moore (J. Biol . Ghent 1917, 28 , 475—482).—The cytolysis of the 
fresh, unfertilised eggs of the sea-urchin by hot water can be 
represented as a process proceeding at the rate of a unimolecular 
reaction. Since strontium ions are found to act as a positive 
catalyst of this reaction, it is probable that the action of strontium 
ioiis in. sensitising sea-urchin eggs to foreign sera and to starfish 
sperm is also due to catalysis of the cytolysis reaction. 

H. W. B. 

Proteins of the Central Nervous System. H. M. 
McGregor (J. Biol. Chem 1917, 28 , 403—427).—The nervous 
tissue (sheep ? s brain) is dried in thin layers in a vacuum at 0°, and 
is then extracted with a mixture of benzene and alcohol, which 
extracts about 45% of the dry tissue. About 10% of the dry, fat- 
free residue consists of a protein containing iron and 0*11% of 
phosphorus. It is soluble in water, and is characterised by its 
instability. In the presence of weak acids, it is decomposed into 
at least three products, the natures of which are dependent on the 
nature and concentration of the acid employed. The protein 
obtained by different methods invariably contains iron. 

A second protein is extracted from the dry, fat-free nervous 
tissue by dilute alkali hydroxide 'solutions. It also contains iron 
and 0*6% of phosphorus, and is present to the extent of approxim¬ 
ately 10% of the- dry tissue. It differs in properties from the 
protein extracted' by water, and is precipitated completely by the 
addition of acid without decomposition. 

The supporting tissue is insoluble in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solvents, and consists, presumably, of a neurbk^Hiib''; 
protein. It comprises 20% of the dry tis&be. 
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The brains of the ox, rabbit, sheep, dog, and man contain similar 
proteins. 'The same distribution of similar proteins occurs in each 
portion of the brain, namely, in the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla, 
and pons of sheep’s brain. H. W. B. 

Metabolism of Dextrose in Surviving Organs. II. 
Action of the Pancreas on Dextrose Circulating in it. 
Camillo Artom (Atti B. Accacl. Lincei, 1916, [v], 25, ii, 466—471. 
Compare Lombroso, this vol., i, 102).—When blood containing 
dextrose is circulated in the pancreas of the dog, its reducing 
power always undergoes a diminution, which varies in amount in 
different cases, and may reach about 50%. The proportion of 
carbohydrates in the pancreas itself usually increases, but the 
amount of the increase is never greater than corresponds with 
about 55% of the quantity of dextrose disappearing from the 
blood. Tyrocle’s solution containing dextrose also loses in reducing 
power when circulated through the pancreas, but the loss is always 
less than with blood, and never exceeds 24%; a large part, some¬ 
times more than 85%, of this loss is accounted for by increase in 
the proportion of carbohydrates in the pancreas. The behaviour 
of the pancreas in these two cases is in accord with that of the 
intestine. That more variable results are obtained with the 
pancreas is explained by the difficulty of maintaining the cellular 
elements in a state of functional integrity under artificial experi¬ 
mental conditions. The glycolytic activity of the pancreatic tissue 
becomes greater as the conditions employed approach more nearly 
to those in which the tissue exists in the living organism. 

T. EL P. 

Metabolism of Dextrose in Surviving Organs. III. 
Action of the Spleen on Dextrose Circulating in it. 
Camillo Artom (Atti B. Acead . Lincei , 1916, [v], 25, ii, 513—516). 
—When blood containing dextrose is circulated in dog’s spleen, 
the reducing power of the blood is diminished to an extent which 
varies in different' cases, and may amount to 25%. At the same 
time, the carbohydrate content of the spleen increases, but such 
increase never accounts for more than 70% of the dextrose which 
disappears from the blood. With Tyrocle’s solution containing 
dextrose, a similar diminution in the reducing power occurs dufing 
circulation in the spleen, such diminution being greater than the 
simultaneous increase in the amount of carbohydrates in the spleen 
itself. T. H. P. 

The Normal Content of Arsenic in Urine. Peter Klason 
(Arhiv Eem . Min. Geol. , 1916, 6, No. 6, 1—6).—In a previous 
paper (A., 1915, ii, 649), the author has described a method for 
the oxidation, by means of nitric acid, of organic liquids contain¬ 
ing arsenic. An improved form of apparatus is now described, 
and full details are given of the manipulation necessary for the 
.estimation of the arsenic content of urine. 
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Tiie author lias never taken arsenic in any form, nor has he 
suffered from “ arsenic sickness"' 1 ; nevertheless, from investigations 
made on himself, he finds that the urine always contains arsenic 
to the extent of 0*005—0*0125 mg. per litre. He draws the con¬ 
clusion that arsenic is a normal constituent of the human body, 
and consequently its use as a medicine (compare iron) can he 
understood. It is probably introduced in the food taken, and in 
much greater quantity than could come from wallpapers, carpets, 
clothing, etc. 

It is stated that the methods which have hitherto been used for 
the estimation of arsenic in organic secretions are so inexact that 
the results obtained are worthless. T. S. P. 

Localisation of the Processes of Oxidation in the Cell 
and the Modifications Induced by Combinations of Electro¬ 
lytes- Victor Schlapfer (hit. Zeitsclu pkysikal.-chcm. Biol., 1916, 
3, 1—45).—In' general, a definite relationship exists between the 
weight of a rabbit and the amount of a dye which it is capable of 
receiving without the production of toxic effects. To account for 
this fact, the theory is advanced that the reducing power of living 
tissue is limited, being in the full-grown animal equivalent to 
0*025 gram of dye per kilo, of tissue, whilst it is the unreduced 
dye which exerts .the toxic action. Hence the amount of. a dye 
which' can be injected into an animal without the production of 
toxic effects is a measure of the oxidation occurring at the expense 
of the dye in the living tissue of the animal. It is further found 
that less reduction occurs when the animal is in a feverish con¬ 
dition ; extirpation of the kidneys, testes, thyroid, and parathyroid 
glands in each case produces a similar effect. The inhibition of 
the processes of oxidation observed after these operations can also 
he produced By the simple injection of a solution of an ammonium 
salt. On the contrary, the introduction of salts of sodium or 
lithium accelerates the processes of oxidation in the cell, and, after 
any of the above operations, prevents the appearance of toxic 
symptoms after the injection of small quantities of a dye. In 
other words, those ions, sodium and lithium, which increase the 
excitability of muscle and nerve also stimulate the oxidation pro¬ 
cesses in the cell, whilst in each case the ammonium ion produces 
the reverse effect. H. W. B. 

Influence of Inositol on the Excretion of Phenol in the 
Dog. Harry Dubin (J. Biol. Chem ., 1917, 28, 429—430).—The 
ingestion of inositol does not lead to an increase in the amount of 
phenol excreted by the dog. H. W. B. 
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The Loss in Alcoholic Fermentation. L. Lindet {Gornpt, 
rend., 1917, 164, 58—61).—If, in the fermentation of sugar, the 
yeast is supplied with an entirely mineral .food containing 
ammonium sulphate, the loss of sugar is equal to about seventeen 
times the weight of yeast collected, two-thirds of the loss being in 
the form of carbon dioxide. If, however, to the solution other 
carbohydrates, such as gum arable, rye-gum, or the humic sub¬ 
stances of peat, are added to the extent of 2%, the fermentation 
becomes more rapid, the weight of yeast gathered is increased three 
times, and the ratio of loss of sugar to yeast gathered is only about 
one-third of that in the previous case. If a medium such as 
peptoiiised meat or gluten or yeast bouillon is used as a food 
supply for the yeast, the amount of yeast collected is about the 
same as in the previous case, but the loss of sugar per unit weight 
of yeast is much smaller. The sucrose is a poor nutrient for the 
yeast, ammonium salts in its presence only being with difficulty 
converted into protein. W. G-. 

Fermentation of Dibasic Acids. I. Malic Acid. A. 
Lebedev (J, Fuss „ Fhys. Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 725—748).—In 
presence of yeast, malic acid is, to some extent, decomposed, with 
formation of lactic acid. 

The separation and estimation of lactic acid in presence of malic 
acid by Shmz’s method (A., 1901, ii, 700) gives quantitative results 
if 3 vols. of 96% alcohol instead of 2 vols. of 95% alcohol are added 
per 1 vol. _ of solution; further, this addition must be made in 
small portions and with constant shaking, since otherwise the 
barium lactate is partly precipitated. 

Attention is directed to the presence in commercial ether of 
acetaldehyde, alcohol, acetic acid, etc., this being regarded as the 
source of the acetaldehyde detected by Buchner and Laugh eld 
(A,, 1913, i, 944) in sugar solution fermented by means of yeast 
juice in presence of a phosphate. 

Experiment shows that, in 2% concentration, malic acid is readily 
fermented by yeast, the decomposition it undergoes being, how¬ 
ever,' more profound than that represented by the ■ equation 
CO 8 H*CH 2 -CH(OH)*C0 2 H = CC 2 + 0H*CHMe‘C0 2 H. When its 
concentration is 4%, malic acid’ is only feebly fermented, evidently 
owing 'fo the high acidity of the solution. 

All the results obtained show that the initial stage in the 
fermentation of malic acid consists in the scission of carboxyl from 
the group, CG 2 H , GH 2 % this change being perfectly analogous to 
the breaking of the aldol linking. On this account, the author 
regards the carboxylase concerned, which is possibly not identical 
with the carboxylase of Neubauer and ISTeuberg, as belonging to 
the group of the aldolases. Such enzymes have not yet been 
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isolated, but undoubtedly exist, as is shown by the lactic and 
alcoholic fermentations of the hexoses, in which a chain of six 
carbon atoms is broken into two chains of three carbon atoms. 
It might be' expected that many, if not all, dibasic acids contain¬ 
ing the group C0 2 H*CH 2 would be decomposed by carboxylase, 
and the same might be expected of potybasie acids, since citric acid 
is also readily fermented by yeast. In the fermentation of succinic 
acid, the latter appears to decompose, first, into carbon dioxide 
and propionic acid, but with malonic acid no decomposition is 
effected by yeast. The action of carboxylase is therefore specific. 

In presence of methylene-blue, the fermentation of malic acid 
gives rise to acetaldehyde. It is found also that, in presence of 
acetaldehyde, a comparatively small proportion of the lactic acid 
undergoes oxidation to pyrotartaric acid. The results show that, 
if lactic acid is fermented to alcohol and carbon dioxide, such 
reaction is extremely slow, and must be regarded as a secondary 
one. From the fact that malic acid is dehydrated more slowly 
and feebly than lactic acid, it is supposed that in the decomposi¬ 
tion of malic acid, carbon dioxide is first split off, the lactic acid 
being dehydrated as it is formed. T. H. P. 

Investigation of the Influence of Climatic Conditions on 
the Composition of Plant Gils* G. Y. Pigulevski (J. Bliss. 
Pliys, Ghem, Soc. y 1916, 48, 324—341. Compare A., 1915, i, 758). 
—Evidence is adduced showing that, among plants belonging to 
one and the same sub-family, the iodine number of the essential 
oil increases as the geographical distribution of the plant extends 
further towards the north. 

Plants of the families Eosaceae , Ericaceae , and Pinaceae yield 
oils containing the same acids. In the case of oleic acid, for which 
a number of isomerides are possible with different positions of the 
double linking, the natural acid is practically always the A^-acid, 
and the existence of this acid is doubtless related to its activity, 
since the activity varies considerably with the position of the 
double linking in the carbon chain. 

The iodine number of an oil, characterising the degree of un¬ 
saturation, depends on the' percentages of the triglycerides of 
unsaturated acids, and may be expressed by the formula 
A m —a^x/lOO -f a. 2 y j 100 ~f /100, 

where A m is the iodine number, x 3 y, and z are the percentages of 
the triglycerides of oleic, linoleic, and linolenic acids respectively, 
and a v %, and a S} the corresponding iodine numbers of the tri¬ 
glycerides, have the respective values 86*2, 173*58, and 262*15. 
By means of this formula, a table has been constructed which shows 
how, for on© and the same iodine number, the proportions of the 
three triglycerides may vary. T, H. P. 

Humus Formation as an Essential Property of Plants. 
A. Troussgv (Bied. Zentr 1916, 45, 434—435; from Sdskoie 
Ehoziaistvo i Lesovodstvo, Petrograd, 1914, 74, 233—246).—In a' 
series of laboratory experiments, humus was obtained from* various 
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organic compounds of vegetable origin by the action of acids and 
alkalis. The stages of the reaction are described as follows: 
Mono- and di-saccharides are first transformed into polysaccharides. 
Then, by a further loss of the elements of water, the molecules 
are broken down, and, after undergoing oxidation, finally yield 
humus. Where there is no oxidation, however, ulmin and nlmic 
acid are formed. 

Humus is yielded by a mixture of aldehydes and polyhydric 
alcohols, but not by aldehydes alone, neither can it be obtained 
from pure ketones. The author considers that under natural con¬ 
ditions the stages are as described, but that micro-organisms take 
the place of acids and alkalis. Thus, the processes leading to 
humus formation consist of a perfectly definite series of chemical 
changes, and are not the result of an irregular destruction of 
molecules. L. M. U. 

Effects of Large Applications of Commercial Fertilisers 
on Carnations* George IX Beal and Fred Weaver Muncie 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1916, 38, 2784-—2804).—The fertilisers used 
were dried blood, sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, calcium 
superphosphate, disodium. hydrogen phosphate, and potassium 
sulphate, sodium chloride and sulphate being used for comparison. 
The carnation cuttings were grown on selected soil, uniform 
throughout the benches, the watering, heating, ventilation, and 
illumination being as nearly identical as possible in each section. 
Weekly applications of the fertilisers at various rates were given 
on isolated sections from October 1st to May 1st, or until injury 
became serious. The easily soluble fertilisers produced almost 
immediate injury, the moderately soluble delayed injury, the 
sparingly soluble producing no apparent injury. The botanical 
injuries characteristic of an excess of each fertiliser are recorded. 

An increase in the dry weight and ash content of the foliage is 
obtained with an increased application of each fertiliser, there 
being an increased content of the fertilising salt in the plant after 
large application to the soil. There is an increased intake of 
nitrogen when ammonium sulphate is applied, but the plant 
acquires a tolerance when successive small doses are applied. 
Injury from ammonium sulphate is not proportional to the total 
nitrogen content. Osmotic pressure determinations made on the 
sap, expressed from the stems after freezing, proved that with each 
fertiliser used the degree of injury varied with the osmotic pressure, 
this injury for a given osmotic pressure varying with the fertiliser 
used. . Increase in osmotic pressure is not the exclusive cause of 
the plant injury. This increase is accompanied by an increase in 
the total solids and ash of the sap and in the amount of fertiliser 
taken up by the plant. There is an increase in the total acidity 
of the sap of plants fed on ammonium sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, and monoealcium phosphate, phenolphthalein being the 
indicator, but" none with potassium sulphate. Plants grown on 
soil to whibh large applications of potassium sulphate had been 
made gave a sap showing a higher total sugar content, as ■ did also 
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extracts of the foliage. Tlie starch content of the foliage of such 
plants was lower. Y 7 . O. 

Proteins from the Jack Bean, Canavalia ensifornris. 
D. Breese Jones and Carl O. Johns (/. Biol. Ghem., 1916, 28, 
67—75. Compare A., 1916, i, 357).—The jack bean contains two 
globulins which can be separated by fractional precipitation with 
ammonium sulphate. One of them, canavalin , has the composition 
C 53*26, H 7*03, O 22*51, N 16*72, and 8 0*48%, and the other, 
concanavalm , C 53*28, H 7*02, O 22*15, N 16*45, and S 1T0%. 
After the removal of the globulins, the extract of the jack bean 
still contains protein, which has been isolated and found to be 
an albumin of the legumelin type with the composition C 53*24, 
H 7*00, O 22*50, N 16*38, and 8 0*88%. H. W. B. 

Some Constituents of Jamfeul. Merrill C. Hart and 
Frederick W. Beyl (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2805—2813). 
—An examination of the seeds of the Jambul tree (Syzygiurn 
Jamholana). The study of the resin gave, in general, the same 
results as those obtained by Power and Callan (compare A., 1912, 
ii, 480; 1913, i, 1057). The authors were able to obtain more con¬ 
clusive evidence as to the presence, in the light petroleum extract, 
of myricyl alcohol, a hydrocarbon, probably hentriacontane, and 
of a phytosterol, C 2 7H 46 0, m. p. 135—135*5°, giving an acetate, 
m. p. 119—120°. The ether and the chloroform extracts yielded a 
phytosterolin, m. p. 275—285°, giving an acetate, m. p. 167—168°. 
This was shown to be phytosterol J-glucoside, W. Gr. 

Proteins of the Peanut, Arachis hypogasa. 1. The 
Globulins Arachin and Conarachin. Carl O. Johns and 
1). Breese Jones (J . Biol. Ghem., 1916, 28, 77 — 87).—The peanut 
contains two globulins, arachin , O 52*15, H 6:93, O 22*23, N 18*29, 
8 0*40%, and conarachin , C 51*17, H 6*87, O 22*58, 1ST 18*29, and 
8 1*09%. Conarachin contains 6*55% of basic nitrogen, which is 
the highest percentage of basic nitrogen recorded for any seed 
protein. ' Peanut press-cake may therefore prove to be highly 
effective in supplementing cattle-food products made from cereals 
and other seeds the proteins of .which are deficient in basic amino- 
acids. H. W. B. 

Saponin from Yucca filamentosa. L. H. Cherxoff, Arno 
Yiehoever, and Carl O. Johns (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 28, 
437—443).—The saponin, C 2 4 H 40 O 14 , occurs as brown, amorphous 
masses in the fibrovascular bundles of the roots and leaf bases of 
Yucca filamentosa . It is obtained in the form of a white, 
amorphous powder by extraction of the dried roots with alcohol. 
On hydrolysis, it yields a sapogenin, crystallising' in needles, m. p. 
175°, together with dextrose and possibly glycuronio acid. Haemo¬ 
lytic action was observed with the saponin, but, not with, the 
sapogenin. ' IT. W. B. ■ 
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Tlie Characteristic Effect of Ammonium Salts -on Plant 
Physiology. H. G-. Soderbaum ( Bied . Zentr 1916, 45 r 454 — 455; 
from'Medd. xTo. 125 Gentralanst. jordbrulcsfdrsdk, Stockholm, 1915, 
18).—-Phosphatic manures in the form of superphosphate, basic 
slag, and bone meal were applied to barley, with cross-dressings 
of sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and ammonium chloride. 
Further, each plot was subdivided into three parts, two of which 
received magnesium salts (one the carbonate and the other 
the sulphate), "whilst the third received no magnesium. The 
ammonium salts caused considerable depression of growth, especi¬ 
ally when used with superphosphate, and to a less extent when 
used with bone meal. The leaves yellowed, and some plants died. 
With basic slag, however, the results were different; all plots were 
normal, as were all those which received magnesium carbonate; 
moreover, affected plots recovered rapidly with applications of 
magnesium carbonate, hut not with magnesium sulphate. The 
author attributes the physiological disturbances of the plants not 
so much to any physiological acid reaction of the ammonium salts 
as to an actual toxic effect produced by them. L. M. II 

Iodine Content of Food Materials. Ralph M] Bohn 
(J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 28, 375—381).—Most food materials used 
in cattle feeding, such as hay, straw, oil meal, rock salt, and.well 
water, contain only a minute trace, if any, of iodine. Kendalls 
method (A., 1914, ii, 815) was employed. H. W. B. 

Efficiency of Certain Milk Substitutes in Calf Feeding. 
R. II. Carr, George Spitzer, R. E. Caldwell, and O. H. Ander¬ 
son (J. Biol. Ghem., 1917, 28, 501—509).—The results indicate 
that various mixtures of animal and vegetable feeding materials 
are not as efficient as skim-milk for producing growth and develop¬ 
ment of the calf. H. W. B. 

Dietary Deficiencies of the Maize Kernel. E. V. McCollum, 
N. Simmqnbs, and W. Pxtz (J. Biol . Ghem., 1916, 28, 153 — 165. 
Compare Hart and McCollum, A., 1915,' i, 39).—The experiments 
with pigs have now been repeated with rats, using the proteins of 
maize as the sole source of protein in the food. The results 
indicate that the proteins of maize contain all the amino-acids 
essential for growth, and also both the accessory factors termed 
4f fat-soluble A 3 ’ and “water-soluble BB The fat-soluble A is, 
however, present in relatively too small a proportion for maximum 
rate of growth to occur in rats without the addition of substances 
relatively rich in this factor, such as butter or other fats. The 
inorganic content of maize is also not suitable for the promotion of 
growth, and it is therefore necessary to add various salts to the 
rations before growth can take place. Even when the diet is sup¬ 
plemented in the maimer indicated, the physiological well-being of 
the animal'is not maintained throughout life, and it is considered 
doubtful whether a completely satisfactory diet can be derived 
■ entirely from the maize kernel as the sole source of protein. 

W. B. 
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The Thermal Decomposition of Low Temperature Coal 
Tar. David Trevor J ones ( J . Soc. Chem. bid., 1917, 36, 3—7. 
Compare Jones and Wheeler, T., 1915, 107, 1318). — In an earlier 
paper (Jones and Wheeler, loc. cit .), an examination has been 
made of the nature of the tar obtained on distilling coal in a 
vacuum below 450°. The author has now investigated the thermal 
decomposition of this tar at temperatures between 550° and 800°, 
experiments being made by allowing the tar to flow over coke in 
a vertical tube of hard glass in an electric furnace, and also- by 
distilling small quantities of the tar from a porcelain boat over 
porous porcelain in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide in a tube of 
hard glass or quartz. 

As a result of the comparison of the composition of the distillate 
with that of the original tar and of the composition of the volatile 
product obtained at different temperatures, the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn. 

Ordinary coal-tar from coal at high temperatures is formed 
chiefly as the result of the decomposition of a tar previously formed 
at low temperature. The mechanism of the process consists essenti¬ 
ally in the decomposition of the naphthenes, paraffins, and mi- 
saturated hydrocarbons present in the low-temperature tar to form 
various olefines, which, at higher temperatures, condense to 
aromatic substances. The gaseous olefines of higher molecular weight 
are formed in maximum quantity at lower temperatures, their 
amount becoming negligible at 750°; this disappearance 
synchronises with the appearance of naphthalene, and immediately 
precedes a marked increase in the percentage of hydrogen.- At 
medium temperatures, the formation of hydrogen is due to the 
decomposition of naphthenes, whilst the increase at higher tempera¬ 
tures is probably caused by the in ter molecular and intramolecular 
condensation of aromatic compounds. 

.Phenols are primary"products of coal distillation, but benzene 
and its homologu.es are produced in the secondary decomposition, 
chiefly as the result of olefinic condensation, but also, in part, by 
the thermal dehydrogenation of-the corresponding naphthenes. 

The part played by acetylene, in coal-tar formation is insignificant 
(compare,.Meyer, A., 1912, i, 525). D. F. T. 

Spinacene. A New Hydrocarbon from certain Fish 
Liver Oils. A. Chaston Chapman (T., 1917, 111, 56—69).—-In 
the examination of a reputed cod-liver oil, a remarkably high pro¬ 
portion of unsaturated hydrocarbon oil was found to be present, 
amounting to 89% of the total weight. This result is not due to 
any adulteration of the oil, but to the extraction of oil from the 
livers of two species of fish. Centraphorus granulosus and Sct/mnu* 
UcMa; these are caught off the Moroccan coast*, and have'.only 

vol cxn. i. i. 
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recently come into the Portuguese market (compare Mastbaum, 
Chem. Zeit 1915, 39, 139, 889; Tsujimoto, A., 1916, i, 786). 

From the unsaponifiable portion of the oil, an optically inactive 
liquid hydrocarbon, spinactne , O 30 H 50 , b. p. 268—269°/10 mm., 
.DdJ 0*8616, 1*4967, was separated by distillation; this substance 

yielded a h ex ah y dr o c k l o ri cl e , a trihydro chloride, a dodeca bromide, 
a irinitrosochloride , a herein itrosochloricle , and a nitrosate. ‘The 
trinitrosochloride was further converted into a dinitrosochloride 
mono nit rolpipe-ridide , a trinitrolpiperidide, a dinitrosochloride 
monomirolhemylamide, and a trmiirolhenzylamide. On hydro¬ 
genation, spinacene gave a saturated hydrocarbon , C 30 H 6 o, b. p. 
274—275°/18 mm., BIO-8172, 1*4547. 

For experimental details see the original. D. F. T. 

Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Reaction with 
the Alkyl Iodides, III, Chain Compounds and Sulphur, 
Prafulla Chandra Ray (T., 1917, 111, 101—109. Compare A., 
1916, i, 246, 542).—As thiocarbamide, thioacetamide, and thiobenz- 
amide are capable of reacting in a tautomeric form as imino- 
mercaptans (Ray, T., 1914, 105, 2159; A., 1916, i, 633), these com¬ 
pounds might be expected to react with mercuric nitrite; this 
anticipation has been realised, but the result is not quite as ex¬ 
pected. Thus thiocarbamide and mercuric nitrite in aqueous solu- 

tion yield a substance, NH 2 -C(:NH)-S(HgN0 2 )<? g , probably 

formed by elimination of a molecule of nitrogen trioxide from an 
additive compound of the primary product, NH 2 *C(INH)*S*HgNO.>, 
with more mercuric nitrite. The former product is obtained only 
with certain precautions, the more usual product, which is formed 
exclusive!}’ when thioacetamide, thiobenzamide, and the thiocarb- r 
imid.es are submitted to the same reaction, being a compound 
(HgO,3SHgN0 2 ) 2 . This substance, to which the structure ) 

is ascribed, reacts with methyl iodide, giving the disulphonium 
compound, Me 2 S 2 ,HgI 3 ,MeI,. and with ethyl iodide yielding 
dimer curie didodomlpMde, HgI*S 2 *HgI, together with a compound ", 
SEt*S*SEtI*Hgl, and a compound, Et>S 2 ,HgI 25 EtL 

For details the original should be consulted. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Acetic Anhydride. II. Dreyfus (Brit. Pat., 
17920, .1915; from J. Sac . Chem . Inch, 1917, 36, 162).—Acetic 
anhydride ^ is prepared by acting on an acetate with sulphuric 
oxide (which may or may not- be mixed with chlorosulphonic 
acid) or with a compound of sulphuric oxide with an inorganic 
salt, for example, sodium chloride or sulphate. A diluent, such 
as acetic ^ anhydride, is used, and the reaction mixture must be 
cooled initially to 1 0—5° if sulphuric oxide is employed directly 
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or to atmospheric temperature by water cooling if a compound of 
sulphuric oxide is used. Thus, sulphuric oxide (800 kilos.) 
is added fairly rapidly, with constant stirring, to powdered 
anhydrous sodium sulphate (1600 kilos.), and when combination 
is complete the mass is cooled and added to a mixture of powdered 
anhydrous sodium acetate (1640 kilos.) and acetic anhydride (1600 
kilos.), the mixture being stirred and water-cooled. The tempera¬ 
ture may subsequently be allowed to rise to 60—70° to complete 
the reaction. The acetic anhydride is distilled under diminished 
pressure. The product is of a high degree of purity and free from 
chlorine. H. W. 

Isomerism of Erucic, Brassidic, and isdErucic Acids. 
Results obtained by the Cryohydrate or Eutectic Method. ¥. 
L. Mascarelli (Atti E . Ac cad . Liricei, 1917, [v], 26, i, 71 — 74. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 863, 937).—— 1 These acids have been subjected 
to conditions analogous .to those employed in BiilmaniTs experi¬ 
ments (A., 1909, i, 155, 382), but in no case could transformation 
of one acid into either of the other two be observed. A few 
experiments have also been made on the lines of those carried out 
by Stobbe and Schonburg (A., 1914, i, 173) on the cinnamic acids, 
but none of the three acids undergoes change on protracted 
storage or on separation from solution in various solvents. 

The method given by Sidgwick (T., 1915, 107, 673), which had 
previously been suggested by.Bruni (Atti Accad . ScL Padova , 
1910, 28, 357), has also been apjidied to the elucidation of the 
relations between the erucic acids. The results obtained show 
that erucic and brassidic acids are truly isomeric, this conclusion 
being in complete accord with the results of the author's previous 
work and with the mode of formation of the one acid from the 
other. Erucic and isoerucic acids also represent a case of true 
isomerism, but brassidic and isoe rucic acids are more probably to 
be regarded as two forms of one and the same compound, that is, as 
dimorphous. . T. H. P. 

Alkaline Earth Oxalates. W. (Echsner de Conxnck (Ann. 
Chim. anal, 1917, 22, 23—24. Compare A., 1916, i, 369).—When 
very dilute barium nitrate solution is mixed with a slight excess of 
dilute oxalic acid solution, a precipitate of the trihydrate of 
barium oxalate, 2BaC 2 0 4 ,31L>O, forms gradually within a period 
of about four weeks. Under similar conditions, calcium yields a 
mixture of mono- and di-hydrates, the latter predominating. 
Strontium hydrogen oxalate is obtained as the trihydrate, 
3r(HC 2 0 4 ). 2 ,3H 2 0, by treating concentrated strontium chloride 
solution with its own volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and adding three volumes of saturated oxalic acid solution ; this 
salt is decomposed by boiling water, with the formation of the 
normal salt, SrC 2 0 4 ,H 2 0. W. P. S, 

Influence of Aminoacetic Acid and ■ a-Aminopropionic 
Acid on the'Action of Alkali on Dextrose. H. I. Waterman 
(Chem. Weekhlad, 1917, 14, 119—124).—Measurements of the 

i 2 
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polarising power ' of dextrose solutions acted on by sodium hydr¬ 
oxide at 33° indicate that the presence of glycine or alanine retards 

the action. A. J. W. 

Organic Double Compounds of the Bismuth Haloids® 
L. Taking and F. Mussgnug (Ber., 1917, 50, 21—24).—The 
bismuth haloids form well-crystallised, yellow or red additive com¬ 
pounds with tliiocarbamides of the general type BiX 3 ,3CS(NR 2 ) 2 . 

The yellow and red compounds of bismuth chloride with thio- 
carbamide, described by Hofmann and Goncler (A., 1904, i, 231), 
are of the same composition, BiClg^CS^Ho^* The yellow form 
melts at about 180° and the red at 186°, and the yellow substance 
changes into the red on drying. Other compounds obtained are 
as follows: BiCl 3 ,3NHo-CS*NHPh, m. p. 157—158°; 

BiClgjSNHo* CS * C e H 4 Me(o), 

yellow^ prisms, m. p. 185°; BiBr 3 ,3CS(NH 2 ) 2 , m * P* 193°; 
BiI s ,3CS(NH 2 ) 2 , cinnabar-red, m. p. 164—165°. 

Trimethylsulphonium iodide gives a reddish-yellow compound , 
BiCl 3 ,SMe ? I, m. p. 228°, and phenyl mercaptan forms the com¬ 
pound, , Bi(SPh) 3 , m. p. 98—99°. 

Antimony trichloride combines with thiocarbamide to give a 
lemon-yellow compound , SbCl 3 ,3CS(NH 2 ) 2 . J. C. W, 

Preparation of Pharmaceutical Products containing 
Arsenic- Synthetic Patents Co. <U.S. Pat., 1201692; from 
J. Soc. Chem. 2nd 1917, 38, 162 —163).—Compounds containing 
the following groups are claimed: RCICR'As, RCXtCR/As, 

rcx:cr'a s 6, crx:cr'-asO(oh) 2 , rcci:cr'AsO(oh ) 2 . (m 

which R or Ft' is hydrogen or a hydrocarbon radicle and X is a 
halogen), and, in particular, the chloroarsinic acids produced by 
causing arsenic trichloride to combine with hydrocarbons of the 
acetylene series, treating the product with water to form the arsen- 
oxide and oxidising the latter. Thus, A°-heptinene (240 parts) is 
heated under reflux with arsenic trichloride (900 parts) for sixteen 
hours; excess of arsenic trichloride is removed by distillation in a 
vacuum, and the oily residue is dissolved in wet ether (3000 parts). 
Aniline is added as long as a precipitate forms, and the aniline 
hydrochloride is removed. The filtrate is washed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, then with water until neutral to Congo-red, dried 
over sodium sulphate, and freed from ether in a vacuum. Ghloro- 
heptinenearsen oxide remains as a viscous, dark liquid, 44 parts of 
which are dissolved in acetone (400 parts) and treated with, 
hydrogen peroxide (3%) until oxidation is complete. The solution 
is shaken with ether (500 parts), and the ethereal layer washed 
with dilute sodium hydroxide and water. The alkaline wash-water 
is acidified with hydrochloric acid and concentrated in a vacuum 
at 60—70° until the chloroheptin enearsinic acid crystallises. It 
is separated, washed with a little ether, decolorised with animal 
charcoal, and crystallised. It forms white, shining leaflets, readily 
soluble in water to a neutral solution, and is valuable in the treat¬ 
ment of anaemia-, chlorosis, leucaemia, chorea, and 'skin diseases. ' 

■ H. W. 
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Preparation of Monoalkylatsd Aromatic Amines (N- Alkyl- 
arylamines). G. T. Morgan (Brit. Pat., 102834; from J. Soc . 
Ckem. hid., 1917, 30, 207—208). —A -Alkyl aryl amines are pre¬ 
pared from aniline or naphthyl amines or their homologues or 
simple substitution products (other than nitro-coinpomids) by 
treating the amine with an aliphatic aldehyde in the presence of a 
reducing agent in a medium not possessing a strongly acid 
character. The anhydroaldehyde-aniine, or Sehiff base, produced 
....from the amine and aldehyde, is simultaneously reduced to the 
alkylaromatic amine. Thus, aniline (60 parts) and formaldehyde 
"(40%, 66 parts) are added slowly and concurrently to a solution 
of sodium hydroxide (34%, D 1*37, 300 parts) containing zinc dust 
(90 parts) in suspension. The addition of the reagents should 
occupy about two hours, and the mixture should be well stirred 
and kept at 90°. The heating and stirring are continued for six 
hours longer, during which formaldehyde (40%, 40 parts) is slowly 
added. When the percentage of methylaniline has reached a 
maximum, the mixture is steam distilled, and the methylaniline 
isolated from the distillate in any of the usual ways. H. W. 

Electrolytic Preparation of Aromatic Amino-hydroxy- 
compounds. Soc. Chim. Ind., Basle (Brit. Pat., 180S1, 1915 ; 
from J. Soc. Ckem . Ind., 1917, 36, 129). —In the electrolytic reduc¬ 
tion of aromatic nitro-compounds, the formation of aminohydroxy- 
compounds is favoured and that of amine reduced by the use of 
a cathode of two or more metals. The cathode is obtained either 
by use of a suitable alloy, the surface of which remains prac¬ 
tically constant in composition during the reaction, or by making 
the cathode of one metal and placing the other, either as such or 
as salt, in the electrolyte, or by using an indifferent substance, 
such as carbon, and depositing the metal thereon during electro¬ 
lysis. It is possible to reduce the amount of acid to very little 
more than that necessary to combine with the base which is 
formed. Details are given of the reduction of nitrobenzene, using 
a copper cathode with lead, or lead and arsenic, in the solution, 
and with a lead cathode with bismuth in the electrolyte. Other 
suitable combinations of metals are copper with mercury and 
copper with tin and arsenic. A plain lead cathode under these 
conditions would give p-aminophenol and aniline in the proportion 
of about 2 to 3, whilst this method gives them in the proportion 
of 5 or 6 to 1. " H. W. 

Certain. Products of the Action of Formaldehyde and a 
Hydrogen Sulphite on Aromatic Amines and their Deriv¬ 
atives. I. Boberto Lepetit (AttiE. Accad. Lincei, 1917, [v], 26, 
i, 126 —132).—Sodium p-phenetidinomethanesulphonate (nevral- 
teine) (compare A., 1909, i, 569) decomposes and turns yellow at 
about 150°, sulphur dioxide, water, and aromatic vapours being 
emitted. The corresponding acid, which forms shining, white 
needles, first acid and then intensely sweet to the Taste, begins to 
decompose at 70—75°, with liberation of sulphur dioxide, in, p. 
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146° (decamp.). Treatment of the free acid in aqueous alcoholic 
solution with an alcoholic solution of the equivalent quantity of 
an aromatic base yields the salt of the base, p -Phenetidine 
p -phe n e t i di n o met hanesulph o nate , 

0Et-C 6 H 4 *NH*CH 2 -S0 3 H,0Et-C ti H 4 -NHo, 
thus obtained, forms shining, white lamellae, m. p. 1ST 0 (decomp.). 
When heated above the melting point, either sodium or 
p-phenetidine p-plienetidinomethanesulphonate yields a compound, 
Ci S H 1s 0 2 N 2 S, which forms lemon-yellow needles, m. p. 192—193°, 
and has the probable constitution 


EtO, 


/\ 


,c:s 

A A- 

RH N 


/\ 


OEt 


or 


EtO 



OEt' 


For derivatives of this class the name thioindamidines is suggested, 
the above compound being termed p-phenetidinetliioinclamtdine-p- 
phenetidine. 

Sodium p -anisidinomethanesulphonate , 

0Me*C 6 HpNH*Cn 2 -S0 3 Na,H 2 0, 

obtained from p- anisidine, formaldehyde, and sodium hydrogen 
sulphite, forms shining, white lamellae; sodium p -ehloroamUino- 
methanesulphonate , C 6 H 4 Cl'lsTH*CH 2 *SO 3 ]Sra,H 2 0 , shining, white 
scales with a greasy feel; sodium ^t^Rdinomethanesulphonate 
(compare Bueherer and Schwalbe, A., 1906, i, 828) crystallises with 
1 BL,0; sodi it in p-tt cetylamin oanili n o m ethan esulph o nate , 
N'HAc‘C G HpNH-CH 2 -S0 3 Na, 

forms shining, white crystals, and the corresponding acid, crystals, 
m. p. 153—154° (decomp.). 

Sodi u m azoheme n e a mi n o m e t ha n e sulpli o na t e , 

NPh IN • C G H 4 • N H * 0 Ho* SO a ,H 2 G, 
obtained from aminoazohenzene, formaldehyde, and sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, forms shining, orange chips, and the correspond¬ 
ing acid, microscopic, purple crystals. This compound and the 
analogous one obtained from aminoazotoluene (m. p. 100°), behave 
normally towards potassium cyanide, giving the corresponding 
nitriles, from which the amides and thioamides may be prepared. 

T. H, P. 

Action oi Alkalis and Acids on Sodium p-Phenetidino- 
meikanesulplionate. II. Roberto Lepetit (Atti B. Accad. 
Lincei, 1917, [v], 26, i, 172 — 174. Compare preceding abstract). 
—The action of dilute sodium hydroxide solution on sodium 
p-phenetidinomethanesulphonate has been investigated with the 
object of obtaining anhydroformophenetidine, OEfc*C 6 H 4 *NlCH 2 , 
but it is found that the action proceeds quantitatively accord¬ 
ing to the equation: 20Et*C G H 4 *NH*CH 2 *S0 3 R'a -f 2NaOH = 
(OEt*C f> H 4 *lSrH) 2 CH 2 4 - CH 2 0 -f H 2 0 + 2Na 2 S0 3 . Other arylamino- 
niethanesiilphonates undergo the .same reaction, which represents a 
good general method for preparing iraides. If pure methane- 
sulphonates are used, the di-imides are obtained in a pure state, 
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but on xecrystallisation the melting point becomes lowered, owing 
to decomposition. 

The action of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid on p-phenetidino- 
metlianesulphonic acid yields p-pheiietidine hydrochloride and a 
substance which crystallises in pale yellow, shining needles, and is 
the hydrochloride of a sulphur-free base, C 18 H 20 O 2 N 2 , m. p. 140°, 
exhibiting ansesthetic properties. When p-plienetidinometliane- 
sulphonic acfd is boiled with water alone, sulphur dioxide and 
formaldehyde are evolved, the residual product being the 
p -phen etidi n omethanesid phonat e of the above base, 

" ~ ^ C 18 H 20 O 2 .N. 2 ,OEt-C fi H 4 *NH-CH 2 -SO 3 H, 

which crystallises in white needles, m. p. 160—161°, and exerts a 

pronounced and moderately persistent anaesthetic action. 

T. H. P. 

Preparation of Auromercaptobenzenes. Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (XJ.S. Pat., 1207284, 1916; from 
J. Soc. CJiem. Ind 1917, 36, 163).—Anromercaptobenzenes of the 
general formula X*S*Au (where X is any benzene nucleus) are 
obtained by the action of double gold chlorides on raercapio- 
benzenes. They are yellow solids. The sodium salt of 4-amino~2~ 
anroniercaptobenzene-l-carboxylic acid is a yellow powder, readily 
soluble in water, insoluble in organic solvents. H. W. 

Mixed Chains containing Carbamide, Methylene diamine s 
and Amino-acid Residues. Theodor Curtius (J. pr. Ghem 
1916, [ii], 94, 85—134).—During his researches on acid azides, the 
author has obtained compounds which contain carbamide, 
methylenediamine, and glycine residues, for example, the substance 
of the formula 

NHPh-CO-Nn-CH 2 -CO-NH*CH 2 -CO*NH*CH 2 -NH-C0 2 Et 
(A., 1904, i, 888). When such products are hydrolysed, they yield 
amino-acids, ammonia, amines, carbon dioxide, and formaldehyde, 
the above substance, for example, giving NH.TPh -f 2CO« -f 
2NH 2 *CH 2 *C0 3 H + 2NH 3 + H-CH0 + Et0H. "This is of consider¬ 
able interest in view of the fact that the production of ammonia 
and carbon dioxide is also observed in the hydrolysis of proteins, 
and therefore the author has set out to synthesise complex com¬ 
pounds of the above type. 

Two discoveries render this task fairly easy of accomplishment. 
The first is that carbimides are readily obtained by the decomposi¬ 
tion of acid azides in indifferent media (Schroeter, A., 1909, i, 617; 
Stoermer, ibid., 785; Curtius, A., 1913, i, 897), and the other that 
carbimides react easily with the esters of amino-acids (Fischer, A., 
1906, i, 324) to form esters of earbamido-acids. If these are con¬ 
verted through the hydrazides and azides into the corresponding 
carbimides, condensation with further amino-acids is possible again, 
and so complex substances of the desired type can he built up. 
Some examples are now given. 

[With Adrien Laurent.] —I. Combination of Hippe nylcarbimhle 
with Ethyl Glycine . 
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Hippiiroylazide is converted into hippenylcarbimide (benzoyl- 
aminometby learl)imide) (ibid.), and ' this is mixed with ethyl 
3 ye in e, when e t hi/l h ip pen yl car h a mi do a c etate (he nzoyla mi n o m e i hyi- 
carho midoacetaie) is formed, in white needles, m. p. 149—155°. 
7he corresponding aceth ydrazide , 

N HB z • CHo • N H • CO • NH • CHg* 00 • NH • N H 2 , 
is obtained by boiling the ester with hydrazine hydrate, in micro¬ 
scopic needles, m. p. 206—207°. It yields benzoic acid, ammonia, 
formaldehyde, carbon dioxide, glycine, and hydrazine on hydrolysis, 
and these can be identified by suitable means. It also forms a 
benzyUdene compound, m. p. 236°, but the corresponding azide has 
not been obtained pure. 

[With William F. Zimmerli.]-— II. Combination of Hippenyl- 
eajrb imide and p-Bro mohippe mjl carbimide with Esters of l-A spar tic 
A. aid . 

Methyl /-aspartate reacts with the above carbimide to form 
■math yl hippenylcarbwmidosuccinate, 

NHBz* CB> NH • CO *NH -CH (C0 2 Me) * CH 2 * C0 2 Me, 
which crystallises in small granules, m. p. 153°. The correspond¬ 
ing ethyl ester forms small, white needles, m. p. 150°, and the free 
acid crystallises in rliombohedra, m. p. 159°, decomposes sodium 
carbonate, and gives an ammonium salt, m. p. 186° (decomp.), and 
a pale green copper salt. The dihydrazide forms microcrystalline 
granules, m. p. 102°, and yields a dihenzi/Iidene compound, m. p. 
212°, a discdicyiidene compound, m. p. 206°, a dmopropylidene 
compound, in. p. 194°. and a dibenzoyl derivative, in. p. 207° 
(decomp.), when treated with the appropriate agents. The 
dihydrazide loses hydrazine vdien boiled with water, and changes 
into N -a m i n o ft ip pe n ylca r b am id o sue cin i m ide, 

NHBz-CH 2 *NH-CO-NH-CH--CO 

ch 2 *co 

in. p. 144°, which also forms a benzylidene compound, in. p. 221°, 
which is acid to litmus.' 

The dihydrazide is readily converted into hip penyl curb a mi do¬ 
's 11 eei nyld i a z id e, 

MHBz»CH. 2 *NH-CO*NH*CH{CO*N 3 )*CH 2 -CO*N a , 
by the action of nitrous acid. This, does not keep for more than 
a day or so, as • it loses nitrogen easily, although without, violence, 
and' changes into the dicarb imide, m. p. 192°. For some of the 
reactions in which the carbimide is involved, it is therefore possible 
to use the azide itself. Thus, alcohol yields the diur ethane, 

NHBz*CHo*NH*GO*N’H*CH(NH-C0 2 Et)*CH 2 # NH*COjj]Et, 

in. ]>. 172°; aniline forms the dicarb amanilide, 
hTHBz*CH 2 -MH-CO-NH-CH(lSrH*CO-NHPh)-Cn.yNH*CO*NHPh, 
iiu p„ 192°;^ p-toluidine gives an'analogous compound , m. p. 195°. 
The dicarbimide also- reacts ■ with ethyl /-aspartate to form the 

. compound , . ■ 

N H .Bz* C H 2 *N' H* CO*NH* C EPN H* GO -NH* 00 (O0 2 Et)*C TT 2 * COJEt 
CayMH-OO^H-OH^O^CH/udsEt 1 


>N-NH 2J 
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m. p. 124°. Tlie corresponding tetrahy dr azide and aside have been 
cursorily examined. 

p-B r o mohippenylcarbimide (ibid.) reacts with ethyl /-aspartate 
to form ethyl p A ro m o h ip pe nyl ca rb a m id o s ucc in at e , slender needles, 
in. p. 162°, and this may be converted into the dihydrazide, m. p. 
197°, and diazide in the usual way. 

[With Georg Petridis.] —III. Combination, of II ippitrylam'mo¬ 
rn ttliylcarhimide with Amides and Glycine Esters. 

Hip pi i riflam i n o m e t h i/lcarb i m id e , 

nhbz : nh*ch 2 -co-nh*ch 2 -n:co, s 

white leaflets, m. p. 122° (decomp.), is obtained from the corre¬ 
sponding azide (A., 1904, i, 833). New details are given in con¬ 
nexion with the preparation of this substance, including the state¬ 
ment that the necessary ethyl hippurylglycine can be obtained by 
benzoyl a ting ethyl giyeylglyeine. 

When boiled with wafer, this carbimide is transformed into 
dihippun/laminometliylcarbamide [“ di qly cylhippenyJcarbamide ”), 
CO(NH*CH 2 *NH*CO-CH 2 -NHBz) 2 , a white powder, in. p. 250° 
(decorap.), whilst alcohol converts it into ethyl hippurylamino- 
methy Icarbamate, NHBz-CH 3 -C0-NH-CH 2 -NH-CO 2 Et, m. p. 202° 
(ibid.). It also reacts with benzamide to form benzoijlhippuryl- 
aminomethylcarbamide, needles, m. p. 224°, and with acetamide to 
yield the corresponding acetyl compound, 

NHBz-'CBEo-Cd-NH-CHo-NH-CO-NHAc, 
m. p. 179—180°. 

The carbimide also reacts with ethyl glycine, yielding ethyl 
hi ppundam i n o m e t h ylcar b a midoa cetate, 

NHBz-CH s *Cd-NH*CH 2 --NH*C0-NH-CH 3 -C0 2 Et, 
small, white needles, m. p. 179—-180°. The corresponding free add 
crystallises in slender needles, m. p. 204'5°, and forms an ammonium, 
salt, in. p. 216°, and a silver salt, m. p. 191°, whilst the correspond¬ 
ing amide, m. p. 196°, hydrazide, silvery leaflets, in. p. 239° 
(henzylidene compound, m. p. 254°), and azide, 

NHBz-CH,*CO-NH*CHyNH*CO*NH*CH 2 -CO*N 3 , 
white needles, m. p. 113—114°, have also been obtained. 

[Supplementary^ —I. With William F. Zimmerli. — Attempts 
to prepare .4 cetylaminoacetazide. —Ethyl acetylaminoacetate is 
conveniently obtained by warming together ethyl glycine hydro¬ 
chloride (1 mol.), anhydrous sodium acetate (a little more than 
1 mol.), copper sulphate (about OT mol.), and acetic anhydride 
(2 mols.), or by the action of acetyl chloride (compare Radenhausen, 
A., 1896, i, 137). The hydrazide is obtained from this by means 
of cold hydrazine hydrate (ibid.; hydrochloride, m. p. 177°), This 
reacts with acetone to form the iso propyUdene compound, 
NHAc-CH 2 *CO*NH : N:C'Me,, 

m. p. 144°, but all attempts to convert it into the azide by means 
of nitrous acid resulted in the formation of diacetylglyeylhydrazide, 
N. 2 Blo(CO''CH 2 *NHAc) 2 , large leaflets, m. p. 259—260° (ibid.). 

II. With Georg Petridis.— Hydrazide and Azide of pNitro- 
hlppuric and \>Niirohippurylaminaacetic Acids (compare A., 1914, 
i, 871).—Ethyl p-nitrohippurate, m. p, 142° (Klages and Haaclc, 
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A., 1903, i, 560), and ethyl o- nitrohippurette , white needles, m. p. 
81°, are readily obtained by the action of the nitrobenzoyl 
chlorides on ethyl glycine, p- Nitrohippurhydmzule, 

N0 2 -C fl H 4 -C0-NH-CH 2 -C0-NH-NH2, 
forms slender, yellow needles, m. p. 203*5°, and yields a henzylidene 
compound, a yellow powder, in. p. 216°, and an iso propylidene 
compound, white leaflets, rn. p. 211°. p -Nitrohuppurazide is a 
fine, yellow powder, m. p. 70—72° (decomp.), ’ which decomposes 
within a few days. 

Et hyl p -nitrohippurylamin oace tate, 

N0 2 • O c Hp CO *NH • C'H 2 • C O • N H • C'H 2 * C0 2 E t, 
yellow needles, m. p. 172—173°, is. obtained by acylating glycyl- 
glycine ester. The corresponding hy dr azide crystallises in yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 249°, forms a henzylidene compound, m. p. 263°, and 
gives rise to the azide , N0 2 -C r JipC0‘l\m-CH 2 -C0-NH-CH 2 *C0*N 3 , 
a voluminous, yellow powder, m. p. 91—92° (decomp.). 

III. With William F. Zimmerli. — Interaction of HippenyJ- 
carbimide and Hydrochlorides of Amino-acid Esters. —If, instead 
of using the free esters in the above reactions, hippenylcarbimide 
is treated with the hydrochlorides of methyl 7-aspartate or ethyl 
glycine, the same abnormal compound , m. p. 215°, 13*1% N, is 
obtained. J. C. W. 


Ester Condensations with. Naphthylacetic Esters. Wilhelm 
Wislicenus and Heinrich Elvert (Ber., 1916, 49, 2820—2830). 
—The esters of a- and £-naphthylaeetic acids condense with ethyl 
formate under the influence of sodium to give formylnaphthylacetic 
esters. These exist in enol ( :c a ”) and aldo ( c< j3 ”) modifications. 

For the preparation of the naphthylacetic esters, the methyl- 
naphthalenes are vigorously treated with bromine, the naphthyl- 
methyl bromides are converted into nitriles, and warm alcoholic 
solutions of these are submitted to a brisk stream of hydrogen 
chloride. Ethyl naph thyl-l-ace ta te is a colourless oil, b. p. 
177—179°/13 mm., and ethyl naphthyl-%acelate has m. p. 31—32°, 
b. p. 186—187°/14 mm. 

Enolic '(“ a TJ ) ethyl formyl naphthyl-1-acetate, 
C 10 H 7 *C(CO 2 Et):CH*OH, 

crystallises from alcohol in glistening leaflets, m. p. 53—55°, gives 
a deep reddish-violet colour with ferric chloride, will keep for 
months in a desiccator or closed vessel, and combines with phenyl- 
earbimide to form the com pound, 

C 10 H 7 “C(CO 2 Et):CH*O*CO*NHPh, 
ni. p. 79—80°. The j3- modification crystallises from chloroform 
mixed with light petroleum in stellar aggregates of needles, m. p. 
115—118°, does not react with phenylcarbimide, and is fairly stable 
at the ordinary temperature if contact with traces of alkali is 
avoided. Alcoholic solutions of the a-form quickly give a precipitate 
of the copper salt, Cu(C 33 Ht S 0 3 ) 2 ,Et0H (fiat, green needles, m. p. 
118—120°, or 192-—194° when free from alcohol), when treated 
with copper acetate; the ^-modification reacts"slowly, apparently 
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after isomerisation. Solutions of the potassium salt give pre¬ 
cipitates of the ^-modification when added to sulphuric acid, copper 
sulphate, or ferric chloride solutions, but if treated with a current 
of carbon dioxide, or if these salts are added to the solution, then 
the free ester or the copper or ferric salts of the a-form are 
obtained. 

The a-form of ethyl formylnaphthyI-2-acetate, m. p. 50—51°, is 
best obtained by converting the crude mixture of the two modifica¬ 
tions into the capper salt, m. p. 186—188°, and decomposing this 
by dilute sulphuric acid. It gives a deep bluish-violet colour with 
ferric chloride. The -modification, m. p. 86—87°, is formed when 
the solution of the potassium salt is stirred into 30% sulphuric 
acid. It changes more readily into the a-form than the corre¬ 
sponding ester of formylnaplitby 1-1-acetic acid. J. C. W. 

The Nitration of 2-Acetylamino-3 :4-dimethoxyjbenzoic 
Acid and 3-Acetylaminoveratrole. Charles Stanley Gibson, 
John Lionel Simgnsen, and Madyar Gopala Rau (T., 1917, 111, 
69—85).—On nitration of, 2-acetylamino~3:4-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, 6-/* itro-2-acetylamino-3 : A-dimethoxybemoic acid, 
NO 2 -C 0 H(OMe) 2 (NHAc)-CO 2 H, 

was obtained as sole product; this substance, when cautiously 
hydrolysed with sulphuric acid, gave Qnritro-2<(mhio-3: 4t-dimefh- 
oxybenzoic acid , NOyC n TI(OMe) 2 (NH 2 )*CO.JI, but when heated 
with somewhat, diluted hydrochloric acid was converted into 
5-nitro-3-aminor eratr ole, N0 2 * C 6 H 2 (QMe) 2 *NH 2 , with loss of carbon 
dioxide. 5-Nitro-3-aminoveratrole was also obtainable in the form 
of its acetyl derivative by the nitration of 3-acetylaminoveratrole 
(see below). 

By means of the diazo-reaction, 5-iiitro-3-aminoveratrole was con¬ 
verted through the nitrile , N0 2 • C (i Ho (0 Me) 2 ’ CN, into 5-nitro-2 :3- 
dimethoxybenzoic acid, which has already been described (Cain 
and Simonsen, T., 1914, 105, 159). 6-Nitro-2:3-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, whatever its method of preparation, has m. p. 185—186° 
(Perkin and Robinson, T., 1914, 105, 2390, gave 178*5°; compare 
also Wegscheider and Klexnenc, A., 1910, i, 670). 

In the nitration of 2-acetylamino-3:4-dimethoxybenzoic acid, 
especially under slightly modified conditions, there was also 
obtained 4 : o-dinitro-S-acetylamino veratrole, 

NHAc* C fi H (N 0 2 ) 2 (0Me) 2 , 

which is soluble in aqueous alkalis; this was also produced, 
together with 5 : §-dinitro-3-acetylaminoveratrole, by the nitration 
of Z-acefylamin a vera.tr ole or of hrnitro-Z-a cetyla m i >? o r era trole, 
which were prepared from 3-arnino v era trole by acetylation or 
successive acetylation and nitration respectively. When heated 
with sulphuric acid, the 4:5-dinitro-3-acetylaminoveratrole was con¬ 
verted into 4 ib^iniiro^Z^minoveratroUy .NH 2 *C <t H(NOAo(OMe) 2 ; 
in a similar manner, the 56-dinitro-3-acetylamino-isomeride yielded 
5 : 6-dinitro-3-aminoveratrole. ■ . 

When 4 :5-d initro-3-aminoveratrole was diazotised in alcoholic 

i* 2 
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solution, the product obtained was 4:5 -dinitroveratrole, 
C 0 H*(NO 2 )a(OMe) 2 ; 

but on diazotisation in acetic acid containing a little sulphuric 
acid, scission of a methyl group occurred, the product of coupling 
with j3-naphthol being 4 : o-ditiitro-2-hydroxy -1 - methoxy-Z-ci%o-&- 
naphthol , OK’C 6 H(OMe)(KO 2 ) 2 *N 2 *C 10 H 6 *OH; somewhat similarly, 
on heating the solution obtained by diazotising in a mixture of 
acetic and hydrochloric acids, ±-chloro-5-mtroquaiacol, 

N0 2 * C fi H^Cl (O H) * G Me, 

was formed. By diazotisation in alcoholic solution, 5:6-dinitro-3- 
aminoveratrole was converted into 3 :4 -dinitroveratrole, which was 
accompanied by a small quantity of a phenolic substance. 

[With J. E. Purvis.] —On account of the solubility of 
4:o-dimtro-3-acetylaminoveratrole in alkali to a yellow solution, 
whereas the 5:6-dinitro-isomeride is insoluble, the absorption 
spectra of these substances have been examined, the results 
indicating that the solubility in the former case is not due to any 
marked constitutional change. 

For details, the original paper should be consulted. 3). F. T. 

Preparation of Seleno-phthaleins and their Halogen 
Derivatives . Farbwerke torsi. Meister, Lucius, & Broking (D.R.-P. 
295253, addition to D.R.-P., 290540, 291883 ; from J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind 1917, 36, 211).—In place of the plithalins specified in the 
previous patents (A., 1918, i, 560, 728), their 0-acetyl compounds 
or O-acetyl compounds of phthaleins are used in indifferent solvents. 
The products are different from, those obtained by the action of 
selenium on fluoresceins in aqueous alkaline solution in accordance 
with D.R.-P., 279549 (compare A.. 1915, i, 409). H. W. 


Action of Oxalyl Chloride on Ethers of the Naphthols. 

M. Giua ( Gazzetta , 1917, 47, i, 51—57).—The action of oxatyl 
chloride on a-naphthyl methyl ether ’ in light petroleum solution 
and in presence of aluminium chloride yields: (1) mainly 
4 :4-d imeihojydi-a-naphthi/l diketone , 

OMe*C 1( |H 6 *CO*CO*C ln H 0 *OMe, 

which forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 230—231°, and gives a red 
coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid; (2) a small proportion 
of 4 : 4:--dimefhoxydi-a-napftthi/I ketone* 

O Me * C 10 H 6 * C O * C 10 H fi • OMe, 

w iiich forms shining, white plates, m. p. 142°, and gives a yellowish- 
red coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

The same reaction with ^-naphthyl ethyl ether in carbon di¬ 
sulphide yields: (1) the diethoxydinaphthyl ketone , 


d'yAoEt or /\/\r 

\/\/ \/\/ \/\/~ 


OEt OEtf 


"\/\/ 


which forms small, white prisms, in. p. 184°, and gives : a pale yellow 
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coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid; (2) the lactone of 

a hydroxy n aph f hylgly- 
I , oxylic acid (annexed 

/ /\ / /\ 1 or /\/\_ q formulae), which crystal- 

|l! S l ] pp^>CO, Uses in orange-yellow 

\/\ / / > '\/'\/' needles, m. p. 178° 

(decomp.), and gives a 

carmine coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid. T. H. P. 


Coloured Organic Molecular Compounds. Paul Pfeiffer 
[with W. Jowleff, Ph. Fischer, P. Monti, and PI. Mully] 
(Annalen, 1916, 412, 253—335. Compare A., 1914, i, 551).—It 
has already been indicated ( loc. cit.) that the most important groups 
of coloured organic molecular compounds are probably closely 
related in type with the halochromic compounds of the aldehydes, 
ketones, and acids. By analogy, therefore, it -would be expected 
that nitro-compounds should he capable of forming halochromic 
compounds with metallic salts and acids in the same manner as do 
ketones, and such compounds have now been observed with un¬ 
saturated nitro-compounds, such as the nitrostilbenes and nitro- 
styrenes. The colour of all these molecular compounds is referred 
to the one-sided saturation effected at the double linking of the 
group by which attachment is made; thus, in the ketones and nitro¬ 
compounds, the uneven distribution of the saturation must leave a 
certain amount of free valency at the carbon and nitrogen atoms 
respectively, as may be represented by the formulae R 2 CX) ... A and 

RNO s ... A, where the arrow represents the free valency and A the 

4 ' 

molecule of the second constituent; on account of the degree of 
unsaturation thus produced in it, the carbon or nitrogen atom 
assumes the character of a chromophore. In some of the types of 
molecular compounds, such as the quinhydrones, the second mole¬ 
cule probably contributes considerably to the colour of the com¬ 
pound by supplying a second chromophoric atom, thus, 

r>c:o . . . c:a 
X i 

The formulation of the coloured additive compounds of phenols 
with qninones as OIC 6 H 4 IO . . . C ( .H i (OH)o and 

oh-c,h 5 . o:c 6 h 4 :o . . ;c g h 5 -oh, 

is confirmed by the fact that qninones can form with aromatic 
hydrocarbons coloured additive compounds resembling the quin- 
hydrones in stability; the hydroxyl or amino-radicle is therefore 
not essential to the formation of “ quinhydronecompounds, 
neither, indeed, is hydrogen itself, because hexamethylbenzene is 
capable of yielding coloured additive compounds with qninones. 
It is therefore necessary to assume that the power of forming quin- 
hydrone compounds with qninones is due to the benzene nucleus 
of the second reagent, and the fact that hexahydrodurene does not 
produce any colour reaction with qninones,' whilst durene Itself 
does, is in agreement with this assumption. Terpenes and im- 
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saturated compounds, sucli as dimethylbutadiene, dissolve quin ones, 
giving more or less deeply coloured solutions, and this effect is 
doubtless to be attributed to the unsaturated condition, in which 
these hydrocarbons resemble the benzene hydrocarbons. 

Not- only p-quinones, but also o-quinones, such as phenanthra- 
quinone, are able to form additive compounds with benzene hydro¬ 
carbons, for example, hexamethylbenzene. It is found that "with 
the quinhydrones, methyl groups present in the quinonoid con¬ 
stituent have a hypsochromic effect on the colour, whilst methyl 
groups in the benzenoid component exert a bathochromic influence; 
the effect of methoxyl and hydroxyl groups is similar to that of 
the methyl group, but halogen atoms, on the contrary, exert a 
bathochromic effect when in the quinonoid nucleus and a hypso¬ 
chromic effect in the benzenoid component. 

The constitution of the compounds of hydrocarbons with nitro¬ 
compounds is likewise explained as due to attachment between the 
unsaturated nitre-group and the unsaturated hydrocarbon nucleus 
(compare Werner, A., 1910, i, 20). Accordingly, the analogy 
between compounds of the type R,*N0 2 ... C f) H 6 and of the type 
R 2 CO . . . QHfi is a close one. s-Trinitrobenzene is especially well 
adapted to the formation of additive compounds with aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and in view of this result, the compounds of these 
hydrocarbons with picric acid are not to be regarded as “ picrates,” 
but should be represented by 0H*C fl H 2 (N0. 2 ) 3 . . . C»H W , that is, as 
the hydroxyl derivatives of the corresponding trinitrobenzene com¬ 
pounds. Once more it is found that the methyl groups in the 
benzenoid component are bathochromic in influence, but are hvpso- 
chromic in the nitro-constituent. By analogy with the hydrocarbon 
derivatives, and because of the regularity of the effects produced on 
introducing the various substituents, the additive compounds of the 
nitro-compounds with phenols and amines must be represented 
R-NO a . . . C 6 H 5 *OH and B-NOo . . . C G H 5 -NH 2 . 
t The analogy between nitro-compounds and ketones in the forma¬ 
tion of molecular compounds leads to the expectation of additive 
compounds between nitro-compounds and metallic salts or acids; 
nitro-compounds containing ethylenic linkings exhibit more pro¬ 
nounced halochromic phenomena than do ordinary aromatic nitro¬ 
compounds, and their methyl or methoxy-derivatives are especially 
noteworthy in this respect. Only in relatively few cases have the 
solid halochromic compounds been isolated, the formation being in 
most cases assumed from the colour of the solution of the sub¬ 
stance, for example, in acetic acid or trichloroacetic acid. 

The stannic chloride additive compounds of the ketones are 

•O’OR Tp 

represented as of the structure and the perchloric 

acid derivatives (compare Hofmann and others, A., 1910, i, 105, 
168, 187, 370, 818), which also possess equimolecular constitution’ 
are also regarded as containing the acid molecule linked to the 
ketone molecule, only through the oxygen atom, thus, 

_ RR'CTO . . . hcio 4 . 

"With other acids, there is a tendency for the ketone to bind more 
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than a molecular proportion of acid, and it is believed that in these 
cases the constitution is still the same and that the acid has reacted 
in a polymerised condition. For the purpose of examining the 
halochromy with these compounds, the stannic chloride compounds 
are compared in the crystalline condition, whilst the perchlorates, 
on account of their tendency to exhibit surface lustre, are compared 
in solution. The interposition of ethylene linkings between the 
benzene nucleus and the carbonyl group deepens the colour of the 
additive compounds. A colour comparison of the stannic chloride 
and sulphuric acid additive compounds of hydroxybenzophenone 
and hydroxyxanthone with the alkaline solutions of these substances 
reveals a notable similarity, suggesting that the colour of the alkali 
salts is due to halochromy, and that the constitution of these salts 

0—M 

should be represented C 6 HA , where M is the metallic atom. 

x cr:o 

The following additive compounds are described: chloro-p-beuzo- 
q it in one — -hexamethylbenzene, C f) H 3 0 2 C1, C G Me G , orange-coloured 
needles, m. p. 99—103°; 2 :5-dichloro-p-benzoqitinone — durene , 

C G H 2 0 2 CU,2C G H 2 Me 4 , orange-yellow tablets, m. p. 82—86°; 
2 : o-d ichloro-p-b enzoquino?} e — hexamethylbenzene , 

C 6 H 2 0 2 CL 2 ,C 6 Me 6 , 

red needles, m. p. 132—136°; tetrachloro-p-benzoquinone — hexa¬ 
methylbenzene, C G 0 2 Cl 4 ,C G Me G , violet-brown needles, m. p. 
198—202°; tetrahromo-p-benzoqiiinone — hexamethylbenzene , 

C 6 0 2 Br 4 ,C { .Me G , 

deep violet-brown needles, m. p. 198—203°; tetrackloro-o-benzo- 
quinone — benzene , C G 0 2 C1 4 ,3C 6 H 6 , deep red crystals, m. p. 37—42°; 
t e trachloro-Q-b enzoqu ino ne—t oluene, C 6 0 2 C1 4 , C c H 5 M e, deep red 
needles, m. p. 45—50°; tetrachloro-o-henzoqulnon e — p-xylene, 
C G 0 3 Cl 4 ,C G H 4 Me 2 , 

deep red prisms, in. p. near 83°; t e trachloro-o-h en :oq it in on e — 
hexamethylbenzene, C G 0 2 Cl 4 ,C G Me G , greenish-black needles, m. p. 
140—143°; ■phenantliraqiiinone — hexamethylhernene 3 

C 34 H 8 0 2 ,C c Me G , ‘ 
orange needles, m. p. 160—163°. 

s-Tri nitrobenzene — toluene , C G H 3 (N0 2 ) 3 ,C G H-Me, very pale yellow 
needles; s -trmitrobenzene — xylene , C G H 3 (N0 2 ) s ,C G H 4 Me 2 , greenish- 
yellow needles; s-trini tro benze ne—du re a e , C G H 3 (N 0 2 ) 3 ,C G HoMe 
greenish-yellow leaflets, m. p. 92—98; s -trinitrobenzene — hexa¬ 
methylbenzene, yellow needles, m. p. 174—175°; s -tri-nitrobenzene— 
stilbene, 2C G H 3 (N 0 2 ) 3 ,C 2 H 2 Ph 2 , golden-yellow needles, m. p. in¬ 
distinct ' at 107—110°;' s-trinifro benze ne — hexaniethyhtilhene , 

cinnabar-red prisms, m. p. 145—147°; s -trinitrobensene —pp ; -c/i- 
methoxystilbene, 2G G H 3 (N0 9 ) 3 ,C 2 H 2 (C G H 4 *0Me) 2 , red needles, in. p. 
145—155° (decomp.); 2 : 4-dinitrodeoxybenzoin —- aniline , 
COPh-CH 2 -C G H 3 (Nd 2 ) 2 ,NH 2 Ph, 

golden-yellow leaflets, m. p. near 91°; 2 : i-dinitro-4 ! ~meihyldeoxy- 
henzoin — -aniline, C 6 H 4 Me*G0*GH 2 *C 6 H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 ,NH 2 Ph, yellow, 
leafy needles, m. p. 68 Q ; 2: 4~dixiiiro^ ! -m,eihoxydeoxybeMZoin-~- 
aniline , 0Me*G 6 H 4 ‘C0*CHo*C 6 H 3 (N0 3 ) 2 ,NH 2 Ph, yellow, leafy 
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needles m. P- near 87°; 2:4 iQdrinitrostilhene —- aniline , 
CHPh:CH-C c H 3 (N0 2 ) 3j NH 2 Ph J 

orange-red leaflets, m. p. 103—105°; 2:4: 6-trinitrostilbene — 

dimethyl aniline, GHPh!CH*C 6 H 2 (N0 2 )3,NPliMe 2> violet-brown 
leaflets, m. p. near 120° ; 2:4: Q-trinitrostilhene — o-tolincline, 
CHP]i!CH'C G H 2 (N 02 ) 3 ,C G H 4 Me*NH 2 , red leaflets, m. p. near 120°. 
Many of the above compounds gradually decompose in the atmo¬ 
sphere, losing their volatile constituent. 

The dinitrodeoxybenzoin (compare Porsche, A., 1912, i, 652) used 
above was also converted into its oxime, yellow needles, m. p. 
137—139° j the 2 :4-dinitropheiiy la cetyl chloride used in its pre¬ 
paration gave a corresponding anilide , C 6 H 3 (N0 2 )2*CH 2 *C0*NHPh, 
yellow needles, m. p. 181—182°, and a phenylhy dr azide, yellow 
needles, m. p. 174—176°. 2 :4:-Dmitro-& l -methyldeoxybenzom } 
brownish-yellow needles, m. p. 135—136°, or less stable yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 95—96°, was prepared by the Friedel-Crafts J reaction 
with 2:4-clinitrophenylacetyl chloride and toluene in carbon 
disulphide, whilst 2 : 4,-dinitroA 1 -m.ethoxydeoxybenzoin , yellow 
needles, m. p. 101—103°, was obtained in a similar manner, using 
anisoie in place of toluene. 

p-Anisyl styryl ketone in benzene solution with stannic chloride 
gave an additive compound, 

SnCl 4 ,G n H C( ,2GHPh:CH*CO*C ( ;H 4 'OMe, 
yellow crystals, m. p. near 105°. ' Phenyl o-metkoxystyryl ketone, 
very pale yellow 7 needles, m. p. .64—65°, prepared by the nxethyl- 
ation of the corresponding hydroxyl compound, yielded an additive 
compound, BnCl 4j 20Me-C f( HpCH:GH*C0Ph, a red, crystalline 
powder, in. p. near 135—136°; in the preparation of the parent 
ketone by the condensation of anisaldehyde and acetophenone, 
o -anisylidenediacetophenone , ' OMe*C 6 H 4 *CH(CH 2 *COPh) 2 , colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 113—114°, was also obtained. 

Phenyl manethoxystyryl ketone, .pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 64°, 
obtained by the methylation of the corresponding hydroxy-com¬ 
pound and also by the direct condensation of m-ihethoxybenz- 
aldehyde with acetophenone, formed the additive compound, 
SnCl 4 ,20Me-CV,H 4 *CHI CH-COPh, compact, yellow crystals, m. p. 
100—110°. Phenyl p-niethoxystyryl ketone gave an orange-red, 
crystalline additive compound of the same composition, m. p. 
105—110°.' Styryl p-methoxvstvryl ketone gave an additive com¬ 
pound, SnCl 4 ,CHPh ICH* CO * CHICH* C 6 H 4 * O Me, a red, crystalline 
powder, m. p. near 172°. Di-o-methoxydistyryl ketone yielded 
from benzene' solution an additive compound, 

Sn 01 4 ,2CO (CH: CH*C 6 H 4 * OMe) 2 ,C t -H r „ 
orange-red crystals, m. p. 180°; the rneta and para isomer-ides both 
gave additive compounds of the composition 

SiiGl 4 ,2GO(CH:GH*C n H 4 -OMe) 2 , 

orange-yellow 7 crystals, m. p. near 170°, and a crystalline, black 
powder respectively,. Dimethylenedioxydistyryl ketone yielded the 
compound, S n Cl 4 ,2 C O (CH * CH* O f H 3 I0 2 1C H.->) 2 , as a black precipitate 
from benzene solution. Styryl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone gave 
the compound, SnC] 4 ,2CHPh:CH*CO*CH:CH*CH:CHPh, copper- 
■ yed leaflets, m. p. near 171°. 
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Tlie following additive compounds with, perchloric acid were pre¬ 
pared : with p-methoxybenzophenone, C0Ph*C 6 H 4 *0Me,HC10 4 , 
yellowish-brown crystals; with phenyl styryl ketone, 

COPh-CH :ch*g 6 h 5 ,hcio 4> 

yellow crystals, decomp, at 92—96°; with p-anisyl styryl ketone, 
0Me*0 6 H 4 *C0*CHICHPh,HC30 4 , orange-yellow crystals, m, p. 
63—78°; with phenyl p-methoxystyryl ketone, 

C 6 H 6 *C0*CH:Cn*C 6 H 4 -0Me,HC10 4 , 
orange-red crystals with a blue glance, m. p. 103—107°; with styryl 
p-methoxystyryl ketone, 

C 6 H 5 -CH:CH-Cf0-CH:cn-C 6 H 4 -0Me,HC10 4 , 
violet needles with a blue glance, m. p. 123—125°; with 
pp'-dimethoxy distyry 1 ketone, C O (CH \ CPI*C c II 4 *0 Me) 2 ,HC10 4 , 

violet-black crystals with green glance, decomp, at 160—162°; 
oo'-dimethoxydistyryl ketone, violet, crystalline powder with green 
glance; with styryl cinnamyiidenemethyl ketone, 

CHPh:CH-CH:CH*C0*CH:CHPh,HC10 4 , 
red needles with a faint green lustre, m. p. 156—163° (decomp.); 
with styryl p-methoxycinnamylidenemethyl ketone, 

0Me-C 6 H 4 *GH:CH-Cn:CH*C0*CH:CHPh,HC10 4 , 
steel-blue needles with a feeble green lustre, m. p. 133—147° 
(decomp.); with styryl ra-methoxycinnamylidenemethyl ketone, a 
product of the same composition, violet-black crystals with green 
lustre, in. p. 155—157° (decomp.); with p-m ethoxy styryl 

p-metlioxycinnamylidenemethyl ketone, 

OMe*C 6 H 4 *CH:CH‘CH:CH*CO’CH:CH*C G H 4 -OMe,HC10 4 , 
deep bluish-violet needles with green glance; with styryl methylene- 
dioxycinnamylideneinethyl ketone, 

CH,:o 2 :c 6 H3-cH:cH-cn:cH-co-CH:cHPh,HCio 4 , 

blackish-violet needles with green glance, m. p. 138—151°; with 
dicinnamylideneacetone, C0(CHICH*CH;CHPli) 2 ,HC10 4r bluish- 
violet needles with blue glance, decomp. 130—148°; with 
pp'-dimetlioxvdiciiiiiamylideneacetone, 

~C0(CH:0H*CH:CH*C 6 H 4 *0Me) 2 ,HC10 4 , 
indigo-blue needles with green lustre, decomp. near 150°. 

For the production of the last-named additive compounds, the 
preparation of the following ketones was necessary: styryl 
p- m e f hogcycin mimylidene m ethyl ketone , yellow crystals, m. p. 
115—116°; styryl m -metkoxycmnarriylidene-methyl ketone , yellow 
needles, m. p. 99—101°; p-m ethoxystyryl p-m etho xyc i ?? na myl idem e~ 
methyl ketone , yellow needles, m. p. 146—148°; jnpt-dimeihoxy- 
di cinnamylideneacetone, greyish-yellow leaflets, m. p. 167 — 168°, 
the turbid fusion becoming clear at 177—180°; p-?« ethoxycinnnmyl- 
idenemethyl methyl ketone , yellow leaflets, m. p. 107—108*5°. 
The general method of synthesis was the condensation of the 
required aldehyde and ketone in the presence of alkali; thus, styryl 
m-m ethoxyeinnamylidenemethyl ketone was obtained by the inter¬ 
action of styryl methyl ketone and m-methoxycinnamaldehyde 
(phenylhydrazo n e , m. p. 105—106°). ■. 

Fuchsone yielded a perchlorate, GPh 2 IC 6 H 4 !0,HC10 4 , red needles 
with, blue glance, m. p. near 215—216°; a , stanni chloride, 
(GPh 2 tC 6 H 4 *.0) 2 ,H 2 SnGl B , red needles , with ; blue glance, m. p. 
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210—211°; and a stannibromide, (CPh 2 1 C e H 4 10 ) 2 , H 2 S n B r 6 , red 
prisms with green glance, m. p. 204—205°. 

In a similar manner, benzanrin gave a perchlorate, 
0H-C 6 H 4 -CPh:C 6 H 4 :0,HC10 4 , 

orange-coloured needles with green lustre; a stannichloride, 

{O K • C l} H 4 • CPh IC 6 H 4 *.O) 2 ,H 2 SnCl c , orange-coloured crystals with 
green lustre, m. p. 268—269° (decomp.); and a stannibromide , 
(OH*C fj PI 4 ‘CPhlC o n 4 IO) 2 ,H 2 SnBr 6 , compact, red crystals with green 
lustre, m. p. 256—257° (decomp.). Aurin formed a perchlorate, 
0(C 6 H 4 *OH)2’C 6 H 4 IO,HC10 4 (compare Hofmann, Kirmreuther, 
and Thai, A., 1910, i, 168); a stannichloride , 

[C(C 6 H 4 *0H) 2 :C 6 H 4 :0] 2 ,H 2 SnCl f) , 
red crystals with blue glance; and a stannibromide, 

[C (C 6 H 4 *OH) 2 : C 6 H 4 :0] 2 ,H 2 SnBr 6 , 
red crystals with blue glance. 

p-Methoxytriphenylcarbinol gave a perchlorate , 

OMe*CgH 4 *CPh 2 - C10 4 , 

orange crystals, but no stannichloride was obtainable. D. F. T. 

Ozone and its Action on Organic Compounds. Carl 
Dietrich Harries (iChem . Zentr 1916, ii, 991—995).—The 
author has published in book form (1916, pp. 712) an account of 
his investigations on the action of ozone on organic compounds; 
the greater part of the results has been previously described, but 
the following investigations have not heretofore been communi¬ 
cated. 

[With Kurt Oppenheim .]—Identification of Aliphatic Aide-' 
hades .-—The general reactions for aldehydes have been examined 
for a series of aliphatic aldehydes. It has been found that the 
semicarbazones of the lower aldehydes can only be induced to 
crystallise with great difficulty, whereas the higher aldehydes imme¬ 
diately yield crystalline products. Conversely, the nitrophenyl- 
hydrazones of the higher aldehydes are oily, those of the lower 
members being crystalline. All the aldehydes investigated gave 
good results with diphenylmethanedimethyldihydrazine (Braun, 
A., 1908, i, 700). Unsatisfactory results were obtained in attempt¬ 
ing to apply Angelas reaction (action of benzenesuiphohydroxamic 
acid and .conversion of the hydroxainic acids formed into their 
copper salts) to the exact characterisation of aldehydes. 

Propaldehyde has DJJ- 0*8171; 1*36460; n a 1*36284; 

n y 1*37315; M D 15*84; il/ y _ a 0*4. The aldehyde-ammonia com¬ 
pound decomposes at 0°; semicarbazone. oily; nitro phenylhydr- 
azone, yellow needles, m. p. 124°. Braun’s reagent gives a crystal¬ 
line compound, C 21 H 2S N 4 , m. p. 45°. With pyruvic acid and 
naphthylamine (Dobner, A., 1894, i, 261, 532) the corresponding 
naphthmemchomc acid , m. p. 278—281°, is formed. The copper 
salt, prepared'in accordance with Angeli’s method, gives too high 
values for copper. 

w-Butaldelivde, isolated from the bisulphite compound, has 
Dg 0*8048; n^ s 1*38356 ; n a 1*38113 ; n y 1*39137; M B 20*9; mol. 
.dispersion 0*49. It yields a crystalline semicarhazone (after a 
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long time), m. p. about 77°. The nitro pke nyl hydra zone forms 
yellow needles, m. p. 87°. Braun's reagent gives a compound , 
m. p. 70*5°. The lmphthacinchonic acid from butaldehyde crystal¬ 
lises in needles, m. p. 248°. Angeli’s reaction gives a green, copper 
salt, 2 $oBufaldehyde has Dg 0*7917, wg 1*37326* n a 1*37117; 
n y 1*38271 ; M d 20*71; mol. dispersion, 0*58. The semicarbazone 
crystallises in prisms, m. p. 121°; the nitropheni/lhydrazone forms 
yellow crystals, m. p. 130°. Braun's reagent gives the compound , 
C 23 H 32 N 4 , yellow crystals. With Bobners reagent the substance , 
C i 7 H 15 0 2 N, needles decomposing at about 260°, is formed. Angeli’s 
reaction gives results similar to those obtained with the normal 
aldehyde. isdV aler aldehyde (from the bisulphite compound) has 
b. p. 92°; DU 0*7845; ng 1*39023; n a 1*38789; n y 1*39940; 
M d 25*9; mol. dispersion, 0*7. The thiosemicarbazone and nitro - 
phtnylhydrazone , yellow plates, have m, p.’s 52—53° and 101° 
respectively. Braun’s reagent yields the substance , C 25 II % N 4 , 
yellow prisms, m. p. 85°. The compound , C 3S H 17 0 2 N, m. p. 250°, 
is formed by Dobners reaction. /nHeptaldehyde lias b. p. 154°, 
Dg 0*8320; < 1*41370; n a 1*41105; n y 1*42312; M D 34*59; mol. 
dispersion, 0*88. The crystalline semicarbazone has m. p. 109°; 
nitrophenylhydrazine and bromophenylhydrazine yield oily precipi¬ 
tates. Reduction of heptaldehyde by sodium amalgam in acetic 
acid solution yields n-heptyl alcohol, b. p. 90°/1.4 mm. If, however, 
an excess of sodium is avoided and the solution is not kept acid, 
diheptylenealdehyde, CH 3 *[CH. 2 ] 5 -CH:C(CH0)*[CH 2 ] 4 -CH 3 , 

0*8463, is produced (compare Perkin, T., 1883, 43, 67). Oct- 
aldehyde has b. p. 171—173°; DU 0*82583; 1*42167; w tt *l-41957; 

n y 1*43175; M D 39*3; mol. dispersion, 1*00. The semicarbazone 
has m. p. 98°, whilst the nitroplienylhydr azone and bromophenyl- 
hydrazone are oily. Braun’s reagent gives the substance C 31 H 48 N 4 , 
yellow plates, m. p. 60°. The n aphtha cinch o nic acid of octalde- 
hyde, C 21 H 23 0 2 N 3 forms yellow leaflets, m. p. 240—243°. The 
copper salt prepared by Angeli’s method gives low analytical values 
for copper. Nonaldehyde has DJij 0*8268; 1*42417; 

n a 1*41876; n y 1*43357; M D 43*8; mol. dispersion, 1*323. It yields 
an oily precipitate with nitrophenylhydrazine, whilst Braun’s 
reagent gives the substance , C 33 H 52 N 4 , yellow leaflets, m. p. 61°. 
Attempts to, separate mixtures of aldehydes by fractional distilla¬ 
tion or by conversion Into derivatives were unsuccessful. 

* [With Heinrich Neresheimer .]—Action of Ozone on certain 
Ter penes. —The action' of ozone on d'-limonene in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride solution leads to the formation of a solid ozonide , which■ 
when dissolved in ethyl acetate leaves. a small residue, probably 
consisting of oxozonide; the latter passes after some time into the 
ozonide (formula I). This substance forms a white' mass,'m. p. , 
60—65°, [a]If —9*32°, in chloroform- solution, which decomposes 
violently at about 85°. Short treatment with boiling' water, or 
dilute acetic acid transforms the' ozonide into the' keto-ozomde 
(formula IX), C 9 H 14 0 4 , which; is a syrup; protracted treatment with , 
boiling water leads to the formation of the diketoaldehyde, 
CH 3 *CO*[CH 2 ] 2 -CH(CO*CH 3 )-CH 2 *CHO, from which the sub- 
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stances (formulae III and IV) are formed by ring closure, and 
cannot be separated from one another. Total decomposition of the 
diozonide by treatment with boiling water during twenty-four hours 
results in the formation of an oil, b. p. 130—140°/9 mm., from 
which definite derivatives were not obtained. Oxidation of the 
ozonide by chromic acid in acetic acid solution at 50—60° leads to 
the formation of j85-diacetylvaleric acid. In addition to the 
fairly stable normal ozonides, the ketones yield highly explosive 
ozonide peroxides. Decomposition with water causes the formation 
of the acids expected according to theory. l-MethylcycZohexene-3- 
one, when ozonised in chloroform or acetic acid solution, gives a 
greenish-yellow, very explosive oil, readily soluble in all media 
except light petroleum. The substance, which is probably the 
ozonide peroxide, gives the hydrogen peroxide reaction and reduces 
Fehling’s solution after short treatment with boiling water. 
7 -AcetyIbutyric acid (m. p. of hydrate, 38°) is obtained when its 
aqueous solution is evaporated to dryness in a vacuum. 

A mixture of normal ozonide and ozonide peroxide , a yellow, explo¬ 
sive liquid, is formed by ozonising pulegone in chloroform solution, 
which is converted by water into jS-methyladipic acid. The latter 
substance, es D +2*5° (in 33% aqueous solution, 1 = 1), is also ob¬ 
tained by evaporation of the chloroform, solution of the mixture. 

A solution of carvone in carbon tetrachloride is converted by 
ozone into the oily carvone cliozonide, which, when further ozonised 
in the same solvent, yields carvonediozomde peroxide , unstable 1 , 
yellow syrup, which explodes after a few hours in a freezing 
■mixture, more rapidly on contact with ice-water and within thirty 
to tliirty-five seconds after mixture with water at 40°. Formalde¬ 
hyde is formed during the explosion, together with an oil, C 9 H 12 0 5 , 
which in all probability is the diketo-ozonide (formula V). Total 
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decomposition of the diozonide by steam yields /3-acetylgIutaric 
acid (or its ketodilactone, VI), which is also formed from the 
diketo-ozonide and boiling water. 

[With Hans von Splawa-Neyman.]— An Aldehyde from Pinene 
(Addendum to A., 1903, i, 247).—Pinonaldehyde, C 10 H 1G O 2 , is a 
pale yellow oil, b. p. 115—125°, D^ 9 1*022, n™ 1*46867; n™ 1*46531; 
M d 45*75; [a]^° +14*67°. It is readily volatile with steam, reduces 
pold silver and Fell ling’s solutions, and is oxidised by air with 
formation of pinonic acid. It is readily changed by acids and 
alkalis or by gentle heating. It reacts with nitrophenylhydrazine. 
When warmed with benzenesulphohydroxamic acid and acidified, it 
gives a red coloration with ferric chloride and with copper acetate 
a green precipitate of the copper salt of the corresponding hydr- 
oxamic acid. Pinonic acid, obtained by oxidation of the aldehyde 
with aqueous potassium permanganate, is an oil, b. p. 180—188°/ 
12 mm. . M? + 3*9° in chloroform solution. The crystalline semi- 
carbazone , C 13 H 19 O s N 3 , has m. p. 204°. Nopinone, pleasant-smelling 
oil, [a] 1 3 5 +45° (semicarbazone, m. p. 167°; henzylidene derivative, 
in. p. 106—107°), is obtained by oxidising the previously described 
(Joe. cit.) oil (obtained by fusion of pineneozonide) with perman¬ 
ganate. 

[With Robert Viner Stanford.] — Degradation of Sericin by 
Ozone (compare Harries and Langheid, A., 1907, i, 571).—When 
sericin is ozonised in aqueous solution the products of fission only 
account for 65% of the original material. The sole uniform product 
which is formed is a polypeptide , which, after purification by re¬ 
peated solution in water and precipitation with methyl alcohol, 
has [a] {f 5 —60*1°, C = 43*9%, H —5*85%, N = 17*5%. Determinations 
of molecular -weight lead to the formula C 2Q H 4S O 16 ]Sr i0 . It yields a 
brown silver salt, a lead compound with lead acetate and ammonia, 
and a microcrystalline hydriodide i containing 14*37% of iodine. 
Hydrolysis of the polypeptide by acids yielded: C0 2 , 8*8%; NH 4 C1, 
9*2%; glycine, about 0*5% ; alanine, about 1%; valine (or leucine), 
about 0*3%; serine, 13*1%; aspartic acid, 0*25%; glutamic acid, 
0*25%; lysine, 0*35%; and, in addition, arginine. The phenyl group 
contained in sericine cannot be recognised among the products of 
ozonisation. 

[With Edgar Paulsen.]— Begins .—A fundamental difference 
exists between the ozonides of caoutchouc and dammar resin, since 
the latter is insoluble in carbon tetrachloride and not explosive. 
Decomposition with water leads to the formation of only a small 
quantity of acid, the main substance being a solid fission product, 
insoluble in water. Since other resins behave similarly to dammar 
resin, it is possible to establish the presence of resins in caoutchouc 
by ozonisation in carbon tetrachloride solution, and the operation 
may be made quantitative, since the resin is quantitatively con¬ 
verted into the ozonide. The ozonide obtained by direct solution 
and ozonisation of ■ dammar resin was. not uniform, and the. resin 
was therefore subjected to a preliminary treatment with 'acetic 
acid and precipitation with water. All the resins, investigated 
yielded solid ozonides, the m. p.’s of which lay between 53° and 81°. 
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The solubility of the ozonides was less than that of the resins; they 
are very sparingly soluble in light petroleum, slightly so in 
carbon tetrachloride, and yield clear solutions in alcohol, ethyl 
acetate, acetone, and acetic acid. The fission products are almost 
insoluble in light petroleum, slightly soluble in carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, acetone, and acetic acid, 
and, for the most part, in chloroform. A definite phytosterol—or 
^cholesterol —reaction is not given by the resins, ozonides, or their 
fission products. The iodine numbers of the ozonides, fission pro¬ 
ducts, and resins are 126—285, 112—238, and 5—152 respectively. 
The ozonides have C = 47—61%; H = 6—11%; the fission products, 
C = 60'8—69%; H = 8—10%. The resins may be classified in the 
following groups: (i) Dammar, mastic, sandarac; (ii) brown and 
pale dammar copal, recent and fossil kauri copal; (iii) caoutchouc 
resin and guttapercha resin; (iv) French colophonium, American 
resin, Mark B, elemi, and galipot. The solubilities of dammar, 
mastic, and sandarac are very different, those of their ozonides 
and fission products closely similar. Eighty-two to 83% of dammar 
resin is soluble in acetic acid; the residue, after solution in light 
petroleum and precipitation with acetic acid, forms a white, 
amorphous mass, m. p. 211°, which probably consists of a hydro¬ 
carbon, (C 10 H 1G ) 1G . The solubilities of the resins, ozonides, and 
fission products of the two dammar copals are approximately the 
same, and this is also true for the kauri copals. M. p.’s of the 
ozonides, 64° and 68°, 53° and 51° respectively ; m. p.’s of resins, 
154° and 158°, 92° and 119° respectively. Acid numbers, 198 and 
201, 131 and 126 respectively. The solubilities of the resins, 
ozonides, and fission products of the members of the third group 
show almost exact agreement. M. p.’s of ozonides, 63° and 70°; 
m. p.’s of 'fission products, 92° and 87°. The resins, ozonides, and 
fission products of group IV also show marked analogies with 
respect to solubility, etc., for the fuller details of which the original 
memoir must be consulted. H. W. 

Synthesis of Santene. Gust. Komppa and S. V. Hintikka 
{Bull. Sac . chim 1917, [iv], 21, .13—19. Compare A., 1912, 

i, 279).—The authors now show that the hydrocarbon obtained 
from, camplienilyl chloride by the action of aniline, diethylaniline, 
or alcoholic potassium hydroxide (Joe. cit .), is really a mixture, of 
which only a small proportion is camphenilene, the main product 
being santene, h. p. 140—141°, the properties of which agree well 
with those of natural santene. Further, that hrmamphenilol is 
identical with santenoi (Semmler’s Trmorborneol) and isoc&m- 
phenilone with santenone (Semmler’s 7r-norcamphor). 

Camphenilol can,also be converted into the corresponding hydro¬ 
carbon mixture by’’heating it with anhydrous sodium hydrogen 
sulphate for one hour” at 190—200°. W. G. 

Ammonium Soaps of Colophony. Ludwig Paul (Seifen- 
fabrikant , 86, 545—546, 567—589; from Chew. Zentr 1916, 

ii, 906—907).—An alcoholic solution of colophony solidifies to a 
stiff jelly when poured into dilute ammonia. Larger quantities 
are conveniently prepared by grinding y-pinic acid (KS-acid) with 
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distilled water and treatment with ammonia in excess. The am¬ 
monium soap thus prepared greatly resembles the y-sodium resin 
soap. Both form additive compounds with petroleum (compare 
A., 1915, i, 1066). Aqueous solutions of both resin soaps can be 
boiled without decomposition; on the other hand, decomposition is 
always observed with the y-ammonium soap it this has been pre¬ 
pared with relatively little ammonia. If a concentrated alcoholic 
solution of colophony is poured into very dilute aqueous ammonia, 
a solution is obtained which deposits some resinous matter on boil¬ 
ing, and forms a milky emulsion, from which unchanged y-pinic 
acid, m. p. 74—76°, is obtained by filtration or by hydrochloric 
acid. a-Pinic acid, m. p. 101—103°, is formed by addition of 
hydrochloric acid to the filtrate. Similar precipitates, m. p. about 
98°, are obtained when preserved KS ” or colophony powder is 
treated with ammonia. KS-acid ” does not invariably melt at 
76°, but often between 85° and 88°. A resin acid, m. p. 85—87°, is 
obtained from the calcium salts contained in the filtrate from the 
precipitation of y-sodium resin soap by water containing calcium 
as well as by decomposition of the non-gelatinised ammonium soap. 
Further, y-pinic acid, m. p. 85—87°, is obtained from y-sodium 
resin soap by means of ether. The higher m. p. is attributed to 
the entrance of calcium into the resin and its non-removal by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A transparent piece of colophony yields the sodium 
resin soap with sodium hydroxide, from which y-pinic acid, m. p. 
75—76*5°, can be separated. If the latter is washed with much 
conductivity water the m. p. rises to 85—87°. Further, a sub¬ 
stance, in. p. 85—87°, was obtained by the investigation of a two 
and a-half years old specimen of y-pinic acid, which, in contrast to 
the former substance, was soluble in water. y-Pinic acid gradually 
becomes transformed into a-pinic acid. Similarly, in the course 
of time, a-pinic acid is converted into A-pinic acid, m. p. 122—123°. 
The autoxiclation of colophony is to be compared with the conver¬ 
sion of a-pinic acid into the jS-compound. This is shown not only 
by the crumbling of colophony to powder (consisting chiefly of 
Apinic acid), but also by the fact that a-pinic acid, m. p" 100—105°, 
passes within a short period into the ^-compound. The a- and 
jB-acids can be separated by the ammonia method, since the am¬ 
monium salt of the a-acid is readily decomposed whilst the ^-com¬ 
pound shows little or no instability. y-Pinic acid, the m. p. of 
which had risen from 74—77° to above 100° during two and a-half 
years, was stirred with water and ammonia, when a separation of 
y-ammonium resin soap was not observed. Before being boiled, the 
solution deposited considerable quantities (18 grams from 35 grams) 
of a plastic mass (Kpl), m. p. 95—98°. The filtrate was treated 
with hydrochloric acid and the precipitate dissolved in conductivity 
water. Hydrochloric acid precipitated Apinic acid, m. p. about 120°, 
from the extracts, so that the substance directly precipitated with 
aminonia is to he regarded as fairly pure Apinic acid. Colophony 
is similarly decomposed with separation of “ KpL ?> In the u Kpb 
substance ” a resinous matter intermediate between a- and y-pinic , 
acids is present (in addition to a-acid), which possibly represents the 
first product of transformation. Colophony which had been treated 
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with nitric acid showed the same decomposition when treated with 
ammonia and boiled; the filtrate also contained jB-pinie acid, the 
latter being characterised by its solubility in water and the forma¬ 
tion of fluorescent, resin-lake solutions. Colophony is changed 
in a few hours by nitric acid in the same manner as by exposure 
to air for years. * This transformation of colophony is attributed 
to the action of colloidally contained water. On the other hand, 
colophony can decompose owing to loss of water. Whereas sylvic 
acid is formed by the action of cold alcohol, hot alcohol causes the 
formation of y-abietic acid. Resinous substances may be classified 
into those soluble in petroleum (y-pinic acid, sylvic acid, y-abietic 
acid) and those insoluble in petroleum (Kpl., a- and /3-pinic acids), 
but the classification is not final. H. W. 

Synthesis of Phenol Glucosides. Emil Fischer and Lukas 
von Mechel (Her., 1916, 49, 2813—-2820).—Many glucosides of 
the phenols have been obtained in the past by the action of the 
dry sodium compound on acetobromoglucose in ethereal solution. 
A new process lias now been developed, which consists in warming 
acetobromoglucose with the ■ phenol in the presence of quinoline, 
and whereas jB-glucosides were always formed in the old way, 
a-glucosides are produced as well by the new. 

Thus, acetobromoglucose (50 grams), phenol (160 grams), and 
quinoline (19 grams) are heated on the water-bath for an hour or 
so, the base is extracted with dilute sulphuric acid and ether, and 
the excess of phenol is removed by heating at 100°/0*2 mm. The 
residue is a mixture or a~ and jS-glucosides, which are separated by 
crystallisation from carbon tetrachloride. Tetra-acetyl-/3-phenol- 
glucoside is sparingly soluble in the cold, and is deposited in an 
almost pure condition, [a]! 0 — 28*94°; it may be hydrolysed by 
barium hydroxide solution to B-phenoW/-glucoside, 2H 2 0, m. p. 
175—176° (corr.), [ajg 0 —71*9°, in the usual way (compare Fischer 
and Armstrong, A., 1901, i, 671). 

Teiraracetyl-a-phenolgliiconde is present in the same amount in 
the mother liquor; it has m. p. 115° (corr.), [a]£° -f 164*9° (benzene), 
and the corresponding a-phen ol-d-f/Iucaside crystallises with 1H 2 0 
in slender needles, m. p. 173—174° (corr.), [a]|°.-f 180°. 

The rate of hydrolysis of these glucosides was compared with 
that of a-methylglucoside under the- same conditions, and it was 
found that during the time that 4*5% of the latter is hydrolysed, 
32% of the Aphenolglucoside and 68% of the a-phenolglucoside are 
.hydrolysed. The remarkable feature of this result is not that the 
'phenolglucosides are so easily hydrolysed, but that the /3-form is 
more quickly changed than the a-isomeride, which is the reverse 
of what obtains with the methylglucosides. 

The /3~phenolgluc0side is hydrolysed by emulsin, but not by 
yeast extract; the a-glucoside behaves in the opposite way. 

J. C. W. 

The Cinchona Alkaloids. XVII. Degradation of Cin- 
choleupone to 4-Aminomethyl-3-ethylpiperidine. Paul Rabe 
[with Richard Pasternack] (Ber. } 1916, 49, 2753—2756).—In 
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liis last papers (1913) the author had foreshadowed further 
developments in the chemistry of the scission products of the 
cinchona alkaloids, including the partial synthesis of the, bases by 
combining cincholeupone with various cinchonic or qninic acids, 
and lie complains of Kaiifmanirs competition in this field (see this 
vol., i, 50). He now describes the conversion of cincholeupone 
(3-ethylpiperidine-4-aeetie acid) through ' the ester into the hydr- 
azide ^ colourless needles, m. p. 115°, then into the azide, and 
finally through the urethane or carbamide, into ^minorn ethyl-m¬ 
ethyl pi perkline, which is a colourless base, b. p. 110°/12 mm., and 
forms a dipiatinichioride , B.H 2 PtCl,H 2 0, orange needles, decomp. 
255°, and a di-aurichloride, B,2HA\iCL,H 2 0, golden leaflets, 
decomp. 205°. J. C. W. 


Thebaine,, VI, Transformation of Thebaine into 
Hydroxycodeinone and its Derivatives. Martin Freund and 
Edmund Speyer (J. pr. Chern 1916, [ii], 94, 135—178).—The con¬ 
nexion between thebaine and codeine lias been demonstrated in 
various ways bv Kuorr and his colleagues on the one hand and in 


Freund’s laboratory on the other (see A., 1903, i, 849; 1906, 
i, 303, 449). It has now been found that when thebaine, dissolved 
in boiling acetic acid, is treated with 30% hydrogen peroxide, or 
is oxidised by potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, it is 
converted into a hydroxylic ketone which contains one oxygen 
atom more and a methylene group less than the original substance. 
It is not the amine-oxide formed under slightly different condi¬ 
tions (A., 1911, i, 76), because it is indifferent to the action of 
sulphurous acid, but a hydroxycodeinone, for it yields the same 
oxime as broinocodeiiione (A., 1906, i, 303). Many derivatives 
of this compound are described, and the constitution of them is 
discussed at some length on the basis of Ivnorr’s formula and the 
more preferable one recently proposed, which contains no aliphatic 
ethylene linkings (A., 1916, i, 738). 

Hydroxy coelm none, probably of the annexed formula, crystal¬ 
lises in tablets, decomp. 275°, and 



OH-OH 


forms a hydrochloride , columns, 
decomp. 285—286°, and the above- 
mentioned oxime, decomp. 279—- 
.280°. The metJiiodide , small 
prisms, decomp. 247°, can be de- 
metliyl ated in the usual way, and 
the methiodide of the secondary 
base so formed, leaflets, decomp. 
26 7°, also loses fcrimethylamme 
readily enough, without, however, 
yielding a crystallisable nitrogen- 
free compound. 

The acetate crystallises in elon¬ 
gated tablets, hi. p. 185—186°,, 
forms ^ a hydrochloride, decomp. 


258°, and an oxime, 1H 2 0, small 
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prisms,, m. p. 148°, and reacts with cyanogen bromide to form 
cyanonorhydruxy code in one, [N-CX instead of NMe in the above 
formula], which is a weak base and separates in well-developed 
tablets, in. p. 255°. The benzoate crystallises in columns, m. p. 

245 — 247 °. 

When hydroxy codein one is boiled with 30% hydrogen peroxide 
it is oxidised to the amine-oxide [XMelO], which forms a picrate , 
in small, rhombic crystals, decomp. 187—-188°. Other attempts to 
degrade the compound by oxidation were fruitless, but three 
different products have been obtained by reduction. With zinc 
dust and formic acid the ketone group is attacked, and hydroxy- 
codeine results, in prismatic rods, m. p. 293°. This is insoluble in 
sodium hydroxide, and forms a hydrobromide, decomp. 290°, and 
a monoacetate, leaflets, decomp. 283°. Stannous chloride appa¬ 
rently opens the oxide ring, with the formation of the yellow, 
phenolic hydroxythebainone, which yields a hydrochloride > stout 
columns, decomp, above 280°, and an oxime } decomp. 255°. On the 
other hand, the ketone-alcohol nature of the base is preserved 
when catalysed hydrogen or sodium hyposulphite is used as the 
reducing agent. In this case, one of the links in the “ bridge ” 
(across the ring at the bottom of the formula) disappears. The 
h yd r oxydi hydrocod ei none so formed crystallises in elongated, 
jagged columns, m. p. 218—220°, and yields a hydrochloride , m. p. 
268—270°, [o] D —125*2°, in water; a hydriodide, in. p. 189—190°; 
the hydrochloride of an oxime, decomp. 275—278°; a phenyl - 
hydrazone , tablets, m. p. 204°; an acetate, leaflets, m. p. 215—216° 
(hydrochloride, decomp. 275°; oxime hydrochloride, needles, in. p. 
230—231°; free oxime, tablets, m. p. 179—180°); and a benzoate, 
m. p. 275—276°. A tauto nitride, highly refractive scales, m. p. 
219—220°, is formed if bydroxydihydrocodeinone is warmed with 
sodium amalgam and alcohol. 

Although no product free from nitrogen could be obtained from 
hydroxycodeinone (see above), such can be realised in the case of 
hydroxydihydrocodeinone. The methiodide., stout prisms, decomp. 
251°, yields a secondary base, stellar aggregates, m. p. 115° (oxime, 
lanceolate leaflets, m. p. 185—-186°), the methiodide of which, 
leaflets, in. p, 255—256°, readily parts with trimethylamine to form 
'*• hydroxydihydrocodeon <?, 55 C 17 H 16 0 4 . This cr} T stallises in rods, 
m. p. 214—215°, and forms an oxime, large spikes, m, p. 211°. 

If hydroxydihydrocodeinone is reduced with sodium amalgam, 
or amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid, or by electrolysis at a 
lead cathode, then the oxide ring is ruptured and the correspond¬ 
ing hydroxydihydrothebainone is produced. This forms nodular 
groups, m. p. 145°, and yields a hydrochloride, decomp. 310°, 
[a] D — 52*47°, a perchlorate, decomp. 270°, an oxime, stout prisms, 
m. p. 222°, a monoacetate, m. p. 214°, insoluble in sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, and the perchlorate of a methyl ether, 
C 19 H 2r> 0 4 X,HCl6 4 ,H 2 0, 
long columns, m. p. 134°. 

Hydroxydihjdrothebainone can also be indirectly degraded to 
a compound free from nitrogen. The methiodide , 1H 2 0, needles, 
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decomp. 210°, yields a secondary base, m. p. 242 — 243°, 
[«j D —31*88° (in dilute acetic acid) (hydrioclide , quadratic tablets, 
m. p. 158°), but the methiodide of this is a resinous substance 
which, although it loses trimethylamine readily, does not give a 
definite product. If the secondary base is reduced with hydrogen 
and colloidal palladium, however, the resulting clem ethyl cited 
hyd r o xy t e t ret hydro t h e h a in one, C 19 H. 27 0 4 N, m. p. 233 — 240°, 
j a] D —45*25° (in dilute acetic acid) yields a methiodide , which 
loses trimethylamine readily and forms “ 7 -hydroxyl et rally dr o- 
fhehaone C 17 H 20 O 4 , in groups of feathery needles, m. p. 143—'144°. 

If the treatment suitable to the oxidation of thebaine to- thebaine 
oxide is prolonged (ibid.), a small quantity of de hydro t h e h a in e , 
CioHjjAjN, is formed as well, in yellow prisms, m. p. 178—180°. 
The two methoxyl groups are intact in this, and the base forms a 
methiodide , tablets, decomp. 177°. J. C. W. 


Hew Cases of Isomerism, Gustav Heller (Ber 1916, 49, 
2757 —2774). —Lactams are usually regarded as substances which 
contain such a labile hydrogen atom that as a rule they only exist 
in one of the clesmotropic forms. This is not always so, however, 
for the author has shown that the two isomerides represented by 
the formulae 


O tt ^oo-oh 


and C 6 H 4 < 


,C(OH):CH 


CM© 


are distinct individuals (A., 1908, i, 913). A case of clesmotropism 
seems to be exhibited, on the other hand, by Z-hydroxy-2-plienyl- 
ind,■azole. A stable form of this is obtained by heating hydrazo- 
benzene-o-carboxylic acid with acetic anhydride. It crystallises in 
colourless needles or rods, m. p. 204°, and forms a benzoate , long 
spikes, m. p. 180*5°, but it changes into the labile ketonie modifica-.. 
tion, m. p. 217°, by solution in phospliorvl chloride. This is trans¬ 
formed into the hydroxylic form by successive crystallisations, and 
it is the modification which Freundler has described (A., 1907, 
i, 158). The change is represented thus: 

C e H 4<NH> NPh C G H 4 <|^>NPh. 


A particularly interesting case of the wandering of a hydrogen 
atom is furnished by isatin. The lactam and lactim forms of this 
have long been known in the- methyl compounds A and B . The 
remaining alternative, C, which' is designated ff isatol,” has now 
been isolated: 

C « H 4m> C0 °« H 4<-N> C ' 0Me C « H 4<^d> C0 - 

a. b. a 

This is obtained as follows: Isatin, dissolved in hot alcohol,'is 
shaken with silver acetate solution, when the lA-silver salt separates 
at once as a greyish-red powder,, which gives-a deep bluish-red- ■sohi-, 
tion m pyridine. This silver, salt is warmed,with benzoyl ■ chloride 
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and benzene, the silver chloride is removed, and the filtrate left to 
crystallise. Isatol separates, and is purified ultimately by crystal¬ 
lisation from methylal. Isatol forms red prisms, m. p. 194*52 is 
insoluble in sodium carbonate or ammonia, but soluble with 
red colour in sodium hydroxide. This solution becomes psf© 
heating, and then acids precipitate ordinary isatin. Acetic anjwy 
dride, benzoyl chloride, plienylhydrazine, sodium hydrogen si phit 
methyl iodide, and sodium nitrite have no action, but diazomdwfih, 
gives the corresponding methyl ether , as a pale yellow, amorphous 
substance. 

The function of the hydrogen atom in each of ttie'tliree'-]?c«-itioiTs ~ 
is therefore revealed. It has the most acidic properties in the 
imino-combination. The evidence in support of this is the fact 
that isatin dissolves in ammonia whereas isatol does not; isatin 
decomposes silver acetate, and the ethyl ether of the a-oxime 
(Baeyer, 1882) gives deep blue solutions in sodium hydroxide, 
whereas the ethyl ether of the jS-oxime is only phenolic and gives a 

yellow solution. a-Isatoxime, C 6 H 4 <C^P>C1N*0H, is conveni¬ 


ently obtained by the action of hydroxylamine on 0-xnetlxylisatin 
(A., 1907, i, 442). It changes into benzoylenecarbamide, 

°A< K h.6o' on warming with sodium hydroxide. 


The various salts of isatin and its ethers and oximes (see also 
ibid.) owe 'their differences of colour mainly to the different attach¬ 
ments of the metal, the N-salta being usually deeper in colour 
than the O-salts. The question whether the metallic atom is linked 
to nitrogen or oxygen or even to carbon should, therefore, be taken 
into account in other cases of salt formation, and several examples 
are discussed at length. J. C. W. 


Oxindoie. Gustav Heller [with Hermann Heine] ( Ber 1916’ 
49, 2775—2778).—It has already been shown that dioxindole forms 
a violet salt which quickly 1 changes into a colourless isomer id e 
(A., 1904, i, 416). The change.is most probably that of an N-salt 
into an O-salt, thus: ■ 

C *' H ^<NNa—> C0 C^< CH(0i g>C-ONa. 

It has now been tested whether oxindoie undergoes similar reac¬ 
tions, but the results obtained.are obscure and inconclusive. 

Oxindoie is best obtained by reducing o-nitrophenylacetic acid 
with ammonia and ferrous sulphate. If sodium hydroxide and 
ferrous sulphate are used, the product is o-azoxyphenylacetic acid 
(Reissext. A., 1909, i, ,51).. .Oxindoie reacts, with sodium ethoxide 
to form a colourless salt, probably of the formula 

C 6 H 4 <2®|>G-ONa ) H a <>. 

This reacts with benzoyl chloride to form the normal benzoate, 
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m. p. 192°, and also a tribenzoyl derivative, C 6 H 4 <C^^ 2 ^>CO, 
tufts of pale yellow needles, m. p. 172—173°. JV 0. W. 

The so-called Chromoisomerism of Salts of Phenyl- 
methylacridinium. F. Kehrmann and Knut Stahrfoss (Ber., 
1917, 50, 24—30).—Just as the pure salts of 9-phenylacridine have 
all the same colour (A., 1916, i, 744), so the salts of phenylm ethyl- 
acridine are all yellow, except the iodide, which is normally darker 
than the other haloids, and the sulphite, which exhibits various 
colours. Hantzsch has recently reinvestigated the sulphites (A., 
1916, i, 836), but it is now claimed that his actual analytical data 
support KehrmamFs views very fully, whilst the f *' theoretical 9 3 
data were wrongly calculated. It is maintained that the supposed 
brown anhydride is a monohydrate, -which necessitates a revision 
of the formulae assigned to the various- “ solvates.” 

The authors recognise a yellow, very unstable-, normal sulphite, 

^CFh < ^g 6 g 4 ^ > NMe^ 2 S0 3 ; a quinhydronedike salt compounded 

of phenylmethylacridine and phenylmethylacridinesiilphonic acid, 

NMe<^ 6 S 4 >CPh-S0 0 -0-NMe<^^>CPi», 

which is reddish-brown to olive-green, according to the amount and 
nature of the combined solvent; and the colourless alkali salts of 
this acid. J. C. W. 

Compounds of Pyridine with the Alkali Metals. III. 
Brxjng Emmert (. Ber 1917, 50, 31—35. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 668).—When the sodium compound of pyridine, C 5 H 5 NNa, is 
treated with moist ether, a very readily oxidisable mixture of 
tetrahydrodipyridyls is formed. The constitution of this is 
revealed by the nature of the products of auto-oxidation, one of 
them being 4:4 / -dipyridyl, m. p. 111—112°, b. p. 302° (corr.), and 
the other a yellow, hydroxy lie compound , C 10 H 12 ON 2 (or perhaps 
a hydrate of this), which yields 2:2 / -dipyridyl, m. p. 69‘5°, when 
heated with sulphuric acid at 280°. * J. C. W. 

Action of Hydroxylamine and Hydrazine on Benzoyl- 
phenylethylene Oxide. Oskar Widman (Ber., 1916, 49, 

2778—2782, Compare A., 1916, i, 406).—The work of. two of the 
author's colleagues on substituted' benzoylphenylethylene oxides 
(following abstracts) has thrown more- light on compounds of this 
class, and the earlier views with regard to the ££ oximes ” and 
“hydrazone” are now modified. 

The “ y-oxime ” is apparently the true oxime, probably mixed 
with a stereoisomeride, the tc 5-oxime.” It changes very readily 
into the so-called, “a-oxime,” m. p. 169—169*5°, which 'is really 
4rhydroxy-Z : h-dApkenyl-A :S-dihydroho6m-zole r thus: 

OH-N:OPh-CH-OHPh -> N<^ p ° h H . 

N)^ 
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TMs forms an acetate , in leaflets, m. p. 175—176°, when boiled 
with acetic anhydride and a drop of sulphuric acid for a few 
moments. A characteristic reaction of these ethylene oxides is 
that they liberate iodine when boiled with glacial acetic acid and 
potassium iodide. 'The “‘y-oxime’ 7 does this, but not the 
“ a-oximeA 

The so-called “ p-oxime” m. p. 161°, is perhaps a stereoisomeride 
of the Aooxazole, a osA A further isomeride can he obtained by 
boiling the chlorohydrin of benzoylphenylethylene oxide with excess 
of alcoholic liydroxylamine hydrochloride. The chlorohydrin is 
now recognised to be j3-chtoro-P-b ejizoyl-a-phen ylethyl alcohol , 
CHClBz*CHPh*OH, and the new hvdroxylaniine derivative is 
therefore o-hydroxy -3 : b-diphenylA : 5 ~di hy dr oho o xa :ole, 

CPh-CH 2 
N)-CPh*0H 


it crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 173°, and changes into diphenylzho- 
oxazole on heating with acetic anhydride and a drop of sulphuric 


acid. 

The so-called “hydrazone,” m. p. 209°, is really A-hydroxy-3 : 5- 

diphtnylpyrazoline , for it yields a nitroso- com- 

-ol ill v ti r ll 


pound, in yellow pyramids or needles, m. p. 


155° (decomp.). 

J. C. W. 


Anisoylphenylethylene Oxide. Henrik Jorlander (Ber 
1916, 49, 2782—2795).—w-Cliloro-p-metlioxyaeetophenone con¬ 

denses with benzaldehyde in the presence of sodium ethoxide, like 
the simple w-chloroacetophenone (A,, 1913, i, 1220), to form 

anisoyJpkenylethylene oxide, OMe-C fi H 4 -CO-CH<V HPh , in 

rhombic tablets, in. p. 82°. This can be converted into the corre¬ 
sponding yellow diketone, anisylbenzylglyoxal, 

' “ O Me * C 0 H 4 * CO - CO * CH 2 Ph, 

which will be described in a forthcoming paper. It forms two 
chlorohydrins. When covered with cold alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride, it yields ft-chloro-fi-animyl-a-phenyl ethyl alcohol , 

_ OMe * C 6 H 4 -CO- CHC1 * CHPh* OH, 
in colourless prisms, in. p. 117°, the above diketone being formed 
at the same time. This chlorohydrin is reconverted into the oxide 
when treated with cold sodium ethoxide solution, and it forms an 
acetate which crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 72°. When the oxide 
is treated with acetyl chloride in moist acetic acid, or with hydrogen 
chloride in benzene solution. P-ckIoro~a-anisoyh&- 2 )Ji enylethyl 
alcohol is formed, in small needles, m. p. 110°. "This yields the 
above diketone when treated with sodium, ethoxide solution, forms 
an acetate, in. p. 84°, ..and may be oxidised to a diketone, whict^ 
condenses with o-phenylenediamine to give 2 -a-chlorobemyld 
OMp*n H *(T N - 

anisylquinoxaline, 0H p^ c t£ N >C e H 4 , m. p. 92—93°. ; 
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Anisoylphenylethylene oxide gives an oxime , leaflets, m. p. 
125—126°, when left with hydroxylamine hydrochloride and 
sodium acetate (2 mols. each); this changes into 4,-hydroxy-b- 
plienyl-Z-anisylA:Q~dihydroimoxazole, slender needles, m. p. 150°, 
in alkaline solutions or on warming with alcohol and a drop of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, thus: 

OMe*0 6 H 4 * 0 *CB —CHPn N=—C»C 6 H 4 'OMe 

OH-N \q/ ^CHPh-CH-OH 

This compound is also obtained by leaving an alcoholic solution 
of the oxide with hydroxylamine hydrochloride (2 mols.) or by 
boiling the chlorohydrin, m. p. 110°, with hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride; its acetate has m. p. 128°. The isomeric o-liydroxy-o- 
phenyi-S-t'niisyl-A : 5-dihydroisogxasole, glistening leaflets, in. p. 
185°J is obtained in the same way from the other chlorohydrin, 
in, p. 117°, or by boiling an alcoholic solution of the oxide with 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride (3 mols.); its acetate has m. p. 
152—153°. If, in the last reactions, the action of hydroxylamine 
is prolonged, Aroximt no-5-phenyl-3-an isyl-A : 5 ~dihydro isoo xazole, 

G<( A’xr att * 1S a l sc> formed, m colourless, microscopic 

Gii*G«IN 'Uil 

needles, m. p. 225° (decomp.). 

When boiled with alcoholic hydrazine hydrate, anisoylphenyl- 
ethylene oxide forms k-hydro xy-5 -ph enyl-Z-an isylpyra z o line, 

hi colourless needles, m. p. 176—177° 
^CHPh*CJEI*OH t 

(decomp.), the diacetyl derivative of which has m. p. 195—196°. 
The base forms a mtroso-compound, yellow needles, m. p, 148° 
(decomp.), which yields an acetate , pale yellow prisms, m. p. 177° 
(decomp.), and gives rise to 5-phenyl-3-cmi$ylpyrazole on boiling 
with glacial acetic acid or alcoholic alkali hydroxide. This 
crystallises in needles, m. p. 159—160°, and forms an acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, m. p. 88°. 

Anisoylphenylethylene oxide also reacts with phenylhydrazine 
in boiling acetic acid, yielding 1 : oaIiphe?iyI-3-anisylpyrazole, in 
long needles, m. p. 140°, which readily forms a bromine compound , 
C. 22 H 37 ON 2 Bi% m. p. 149°. With an excess of phenylhydrazine in 
cold acetic acid, however, the product is a-hydro ?/-/3-N a -phe n-yl- 
hydrazinoethyl anisyl ketone phenylhydrazone , 

OMe : C\,H 4 -C(:N-NHPh)-CH(6H)-CHPh-NPh-NH 2 , 
which crystallises in needles, m. p. 166° (decomp.), and readily 
suffers condensation to 3-anisyl-l: 5-diphenylpyrazole. It forms 
a n it raso-compound, 

OMe*C 6 H 4 *C(:iSr*NHPh)*CH(OH)*CHPli*NPh*NO, 
in pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 156—157° (decomp.), and a benzylidene 
compound, m. p. 141°, and reacts with bromine to give a com¬ 
pound, C 22 H lg OK 2 Br 2 , m. p. 165—166°. X C. W. 

Aromatic Oxide-compounds. [Ethylene Oxides]. Bven 

Bodforss (Be-r, f . 1916, 49, -2795—2813. Compare, preceding 

abstracts).—The condensation of aldehydes with a>-bromoaceto- 
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phenone is not a general reaction, but the presence of a halogen 
atom or nitre-group in the nucleus is distinctly favourable to the 
production of substituted ethylene oxides. m-Nitrobenzaldehyde 
reacts particularly well, and many properties of the benzoyl-wi- 
nitrophenylethylene oxide so formed are now described. 

1 J y CHBz 

BeMzoyl-m-nitro phenyl ethyl ene oxide, N0 2 *C 6 H 4 e CH<^ , 

crystallises from alcoholic solutions when these are slowly cooled 
in shimmering, prismatic leaflets, or when quickly cooled in long, 
matted needles, m. p. 118°. Benzoyl-p-nitro phenyl ethyl ene oxide 
forms leaflets, m. p. 148°. Benzoyl-p-chlorophenylethylene oxide 
crystallises in large, thin tablets, m. p. 79—S0°. Benzoyl- p-iso- 
propylphenylethyl ene oxide has m. p. 76°, and slowly suffers oxida¬ 
tion to benzoylformic acid and cumenaldehyde. 

These ethylene oxides can be made to condense again with 
w-bromoacetophenone to form butadiene dioxides. Thus, in the 
last preparation, some a-benzo yl-$-phen ?/Z-5-p~iso7>ro pyl phenyl- 

CHBz* C-Ph* C H-C H * C t »H 4 Pr£ 

butadiene dioxide , \/ \/ , silky needles, 

O O 

m. p. 129°, is formed, as well as the simple oxide. a-Bemoyl- j8- 
phenyl-B'p-mtrophenylbutadiene dioxide crystallises in shimmering 
leaflets, m. p. 207° (corr.), and a-bensoyl-l3-phenyl-B-p-ehiorophenyl- 
butadiene dioxide has m. p. 171°. 

The oxides readily lose oxygen and change into ethylenes when 
warmed with glacial acetic acid and potassium iodide. Thus, 

benzoyl-M-iiitroplieiiylethylene oxide yields phenyl /w-nitrostyryl 
ketone, and the corresponding butadiene dioxide gives a-benzoyl- 
ph e nyl-d-'p-ni f rophenyl-^y-b n tadi ene , 

CHBz:CPh-CH:CH-C 0 H 4 -NO 2 . 

This exists in a sparingly soluble form, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 
251° (corr.), and in a very soluble modification, m. p. 215° (corr.), 
which is rose-red if prepared in the dark, but becomes lemon- 
yellow in the light, and changes into the less fusible isomeride 
when boiled with glacial acetic acid. a-Benzoyl-fi-phenyl-d-p-cliJoro- 
■phenyl-l a y-b utadiene also exists in a 'more stable,, sparingly soluble 
form, in. p. 263° (corr.), and in a labile form, m. p. 190° (corr.). 

An isomeride of benzoyl-n?-nitrophenyl ethyl ene oxide, namely, 
phenyl m-nitro-a~hydroxy$tyryl ketone , 

* C0Ph*CH:C(0H)*C G H 4 -F0 2 , 

can be obtained by the gradual addition of potassium hydroxide 
to a ' boiling methyl-alcoholic solution of a/hdibromo~j8-//7-iiitro- 
phenylpropiophenone, the product of the action of bromine on 
- m-nitrophenyl styryl ketone. The compound crystallises in pale 
yellow, coral-like aggregates, m. p. 135°, titrates as' a pure 
enol, forms a copper salt, 'and yields *w-nitrobenzoic acid' and 
benzoylformic acid on oxidation. The methyl ether , 
CHBz:C(OMe)‘C 6 H 4 *NOa, 

matted filaments, m. p. 91°, and the a-ftromo-compound, 
CHBz:CBr-C 6 H 4 *N0 2 , 
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long needles, in. p. 97—98°, are also formed in this reaction, and 
by suitably arranging the conditions they can he made the chief 
products. 

Benzoyl-m-nitrophenylethylene oxide and its enolic isomeride 
react with hydrazine hydrate to form Z-phenyl-o-m-nitrophenyl- 
CPirCH 

pyrazole, N<\1 TT ji „ TT , m. p. 205°, which is feebly basic 

and yields an acetyl derivative, m. p. 156°. Similarly, phenyl- 
hydrazine gives rise to 1: 3~dipJienyl-5-m-mtrop!ieiiylpyra zole 9 
yellow, hexagonal prisms, in. p. 131—132°, which may also be pre¬ 
pared by the action of boiling alcoholic silver nitrate solution on 
, * _ .CPn-CEL . , 

the corresponding pyrazoline, H *NO 5 a reci 

compound, m. p. 149°, which is obtained by boiling phenyl m-nitro- 
styryl ketone with phenylhydrazine and acetic acid (compare 
Auwers and Yoss, A., 1910, i, 70). 

The chlorohydrin of the ethylene oxide, ft-chloro-a-benzoyl-ft-m- 
n itroph e nyl ethyl alcohol , 0H-CHBz-CHC 1*C 6 H 4 -N0 2 , m. p. 
100—100*5°, is obtained by the action of dry hydrogen chloride 
on a suspension of the oxide in carbon tetrachloride and chloro¬ 
form. It forms unstable additive compounds with solvents; for 
example, with 3EtOH, w y ith lMeC0 2 H, and 1CC1 4 . The benzoate 
has m. p. 147°. With phenylhydrazine it forms a true phenyl - 
hydrazone , pale yellow cubes, m. p. 104°, which changes into 


A-hydrocey-l: §-diphenyl-5-m-nitroph enylpyrazoline, long, 

needles, m. p. 200 °, if the action is prolonged, thus: 

N RPh-N :CPh*0 fi (OR VCHG2*C fi Hrbs U 0 —> 

XPh-CH-OH 


■NPh‘CH>C 6 H 4 


orange 


‘NO* 


This reacts with benzoyl chloride in cold pyridine to form the 
O-bensoate, m. p. 156—157°, but when warmed with the agent it 
loses water and changes to the above pyrazole, m. p. 131—132°. 

The chlorohydrin is reconverted into the oxide when treated 
with alcoholic alkali hydroxide, but it loses hydrogen chloride in 
the other possible way when heated at 80° under reduced pressure, 
forming phenyl m-nitro-a-hydroxystyryl ketone , 

O H * CBz'.CH * C G H 4 *N0 2 , 

in pale yellow prisms, m. p. 118°. This behaves as an ajS-diketone, 
forming with o-phenylenediamine 2- ph e nyl~2-m-?i it robe n zylquin- 
oxaline , long, felted.'needles, m. p. 121—122°, and suffering the 
benzil transformation to • ph enyl-m-ni tro b e n z yl gly collie acid , 
N0 2 *C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *CPh(OH)* CO*H, long needles, m. p. 166—167°. 

J. c. w. 


Vat Byes, Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, k BrOxixg (TJ.S. 
Pat., 1209163; from J. Soc. Ghent. Ind ., 1917, 36, 211).—Vat dyes, 
are obtained by heating para-quinones with arylaminoacetie acids, 
in a suitable solvent. The substance , NMePh*C 6 Hg0 2 -NMePh ? 
brown, crystalline • powder, m. p. 232° (decomp.), is specially 
claimed. It yields a colourless vat with alkaline hyposulphite, from 
which it gives yellow tints on animal fibres. . EL W. 

voe* cxn. L % 
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Dyes of the Methylene-blue Group, 111. Moderated 
Action of Aliphatic Amines on Phenazthionium Salts, F. 
Iyehrmahn (with Adrien Robert and Maurice Sandoz] (Bcr., 
1916, 49, 2831—2838. Compare A., 1916, i, 435, 673).—In the 
earlier papers it was shown that amines can react with phenaz- 
tiiioiiiimi salts, especially the perbromide, to give dyes of the 
methylene-blue series. Under some conditions the reaction can he 
so modified that only one amino-group is introduced. 

Thus, if phenazthionium perbromide is triturated with alcoholic 
ammonia an orange solution of a thiazime is obtained. If this is 
allowed to evaporate and the residue is dissolved in water and 
mixed with sodium bromide, thiazime bromide (I) is deposited, 
but if the solution is acidified first and then treated in the same 
way, a more greenish-blue product is obtained, which apparent!} 7 
contains the isomeride (II) : 

"Vf \r 

\/\A/ 

S 

i 

Br 

(I.) (II.) 


Br-NH. 


/V\/\ 
* I I ! ! 

r \A\/\A 

B 


Similarly, if an alcoholic solution of dimethylamine is added to 
a suspension of the perbromide in ether and alcohol until a bluish- 
violet solution is obtained, and the further action of the base is 
stopped by neutralisation, the following substances are produced: 
bromophenazthione, which is soluble in ether; dimethylthiazime , 
■which can be precipitated as the perchlorate in very long, bronzy 
needles, or as the violet plat in i chloride ; reddish-violet methyl- 
tbiazime (?), which, can be extracted by ether from an alkaline 
solution (sodium carbonate) and forms a dark violet-brown per¬ 
chlorate; and methylene-blue. Diethylamine behaves in the same 
way; diethyl thiazime perchlorate forms long, metallic-looking, 
violet needles, and the platin-ichloride almost black granules with 
bronzy lustre. These alkylated thiazimes yield phenazthione on 
boiling with aqueous alkalis, thus : 


1ST 

/\^\/\ 



+ H„Q = 


n 


/\A\/\ 



s 




The absorption spectra of solutions of the para-quinonoid mono- 
acid salts of six thiazimes were determined. The chief character¬ 
istic is the appearance of a band in the ultra-violet with a maximum 
at about X = 290 pp. This seems-to be a feature common to all 
fcri-eyclic phenazthionium dyes (compare ibid,. 673). J. C. W. 

Azoxycatechol Ethers and Belated Substances. Gertrude 
Maud Robinson (T., 1917, 111, 109—121).—4 :5 :4' 

metliylenetetraoxy azobenzene-2: 2'-dicarbox}dic acid is obtainable 
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from 6-nitro-3; 4-methylenedioxybenzoie acid, not only by heating 
with nitrobenzene (Robinson and Robinson, T., 1914, 105, I486; 
A*, 1916, i, 166), but also by treating with hot aqueous sodium or 
potassium hydroxide, in which case it is accompanied b} 7, ataxy - 
fiperonal, CH 2 :0 2 :C 6 H 2 (CH0)-N0:N*C 6 H 3 (CH0):0 2 :CH 2 . This 
substance can also be produced by the action of sodium methoxide 
on nitropiperonal in methyl-alcoholic solution; it is changed by 
nitric acid into a nitrodimeth ylentieintoxyazoxybenze-riecarboxi/lic 

acid, co 2 H-c 0 H 2 (:o 2 :cH 2 )-x6:N-c c H 2 (:d 2 :cn‘vxo 2 , which' is 

attacked by sodium hydroxide solution with formation of a colour¬ 
less, crystalline substance giving a reddish-violet solution in aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, and of 2-nltra~4 :o : 4': &-dimethyl enetetraoxy- 
f.izobensene-2 f -carboxylic acid. "When heated alone, or with acetic 
acid or nitrobenzene, azcxypiperonal behaves similarly to azoxy- 
beiizaldehyde (Bamberger, A., 1911, i, 694), yielding the lactone , 

q _ 

CH.70 o IC 6 H./ | \ I , of 3 - hydroxy -5:6:4 ; : 5' - di- 

\js-n* c #> h 2 :o 2 :oh 2 

methylenetetraoxy-2-phenylindazole-2 / -carboxylic acid, which on 
oxidation is converted into 4 :5 :4 ; : o-'-diniethyleiietetraoxyazQ- 
benzene-2:2'-dicarboxylic acid. 

The formation of an unsymmetrieal nitro-compound on nitrating 
azoxypiperonal led to further experiments on the nitration of azoxy - 
■veratrole, in which it was found that in acetic acid solution only 
a mononitro-derivative, C 6 H 3 (OMe) 2 *NOIN*C, ; H 2 (OMe)yNQ 2 , was 
formed; similarly, bromination in acetic. acid solution gave a mono- 
bromo-produet, 6-bromoazoxyveratrole, 

G 6 H 3 (OMe) 2 *NO:N-C c H 2 Br(OMe) 2 . 

These results accord well with the. unsymmetrieal constitution of 
azoxy-compounds as originally suggested by Angeli. D. F. T. 

A Method of Formation of 6 : 6-Dichloro-2 : 2'-azohen2oic 
V oid. S. Reich and W. Merki (Bull. Soc . chim 1917, [iv], 21, 
P%V-13).—When an aqueous alcoholic solution of 6-ehloro-2-nitro- 
benzaldehyde (1 mol.) and potassium cyanide (5 mols.) is acidified 
at 0° with .hydrochloric acid and, after one hour, heated on a water- 
bath, the cyanohydrin y N0 2 *C 6 H 3 C1*CH(0H)*CN, a yellow powder, 
in. p. 134—138°, is obtained. If, however, the acidified mixture is 
allowed to remain twenty-four hours and then heated on a water- 
bath with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the product is 8: &-di- 
cMoro~2: 2 f -azobemoic acid , C0 2 H*C c H 3 C1-N:N-C 6 H 3 C1-C0 2 H, yel¬ 
low needles, m. p. 248—250° (decomp.), which, when .distilled with 
calcium oxide, gives 3 : S'-dicMoroazobenzene, m. p. 96°. , If the acid 
is ' reduced with stannous chloride or with 

Cl hydrogen in the presence of palladium,. a 

/\_«« compound , C 14 H 6 0 2 jSr 2 Cl 2? pale yellow 

i ; r^\ N _/\. needles, m. p. 347—-348°, is obtained,' to 

\ v / / . \nri_ ! ! which the constitution (annexed formula) 

is assigned. The proof of this■ constitution 
01 is given by the following series of reactions. 
Ethyl 6: B l 'dichloro-2 : W-amhenzoate, yei- 

h 2 
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low crystals, m. p. 125—126°, when reduced with hydrogen in the 
presence of palladium, gives ethyl 6 :&-dich-loro-2 :2 f diydrazol>enzo- 
ate, colourless rliombohedra, m. p. 87—88°. When concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is added to an alcoholic solution of this ester, it 
yields the cyclic compound, ni. p. 347-—348°, described above. 

W. G. 

Azocarl) oxy lie Acids, A. Angeli (Atti B. Acead. Lined , 
1917, [v], 26, i, 95—101).—Owing to its analogy in fonn to 
nitroxyl, OINH, the unstable phenyldi-imide, NPliINH, should 
exhibit a similar series of reactions. It is, indeed, found that 
phenyldi-imide reacts readily with aromatic aldehydes, giving com¬ 
pounds of the type of us.-beiizoylphenylliydrazine: BrCHO + 
NPh:NH = OH’CRIN'NHPli = R , CO*NH , NHPh. To effect this 
reaction it is not necessary to make use of the pure phenylazocarb- 
oxylate, NPh*N"C0 2 K (compare Widman, A., 1895, i, 603), since 
the liquid obtained by hydrolysing the amide, NHbN*CO*NH 2 , 
with dilute potassium hydroxide at a gentle heat serves equally 
well. When acetone is used in place of the aromatic aldehyde, no 
characteristic products are obtained. 

This reaction is analogous to some extent with those in which the 
scission of the benzenesulphonic derivatives of hydrazine or phenyl- 
hydrazine take part (A., 1915, i, 847). 

Oxidation of phenylazocarbonamide in acetic acid solution by 
means of hydrogen peroxide yields a compound , which forms pale 
yellow needles decomposing at 151°, and appears to be one of the 
two azoxy-derivatives, 0!NPhIN*CO*NH 2 and NPhINO , CO*NH 2) 
corresponding with the original azo-compound, NPhIN*CO*NH 9 . 

T. H. P. 

Formation of m-Nitrophenylhydrazine from m-Nitroaniline 
by Bischler and Brodsky’s Method. A. W. van bee Haar 
(<Chem . Weekhlad, 1917, 14, 147—148).—The low yield of m-nitro- 
phenylhydrazine is due to the great solubility of the intermediate, 
products. The difficulty can be overcome by saturating the liquid 
with sodium chloride. A. J./W, 

Isomeric Hydrazones of Glyoxylic Acid. M. Busch, Fiuedr. 
Achterfelb, and Rub,:; Seufert (/. pr, Chem., 19J.-0, [ii]„ 92, 

1—39. Compare Busch and Meussdorffer, A., 19Q.7; i, 34^j._ 

has already been shown that the o-bromoph^hylhydrazone of 
glyoxylic acid can exist in two forms (loc. city}, and the authors 
now describe the conditions under which it is/generally possible to 
favour the formation of either modification of a substituted phenyl- 
hydrazone of this acid. The isomeric modifications of any aryl- 
hydrazone have very. difierent solubility^h benzene, the sparingly 
soluble variety being described as^ thy a-isomeride and the more 
soluble as the 3-form. If interaction - " between dicliloroacetic acid 
and the arylhydrazine ■ occu^ pfesence of alkali carbonate or 
hvdrogen carbonate, the sparingly .soluble a-form preponderates in 
the product, but with an excess of alkali hydroxide the proportion 
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of the ^-compound is greatly increased. Substitution in the meta- 
or para-position of the phenylhydrazine exerts no important influ¬ 
ence on the progress of the reaction,, but if the ortho-position is 
occupied the result shows an increase in the- percentage of the 
^-product. The isomerism of the hyclrazones extends to their salts, 
esters, and benzoyl derivatives, but acetic anhydride appears to 
exert a disturbing influence on the /3-comp minds, only one set of 
acetyl derivatives being obtainable. The jS-compounas are more 
strongly acidic than the ct-isomerides, and it appears most probable 
that the existence of the isomerides is due to stereoisomerism, 

. .. , , _ H-C-COJT . H-OCO.H / 

representable bv tiie rcrmulse {l and n - for 

A " N'hlifl NIIE-h 

the a- and ^-compounds respectively. This view explains the rela¬ 
tively greater acidity of the jS-isomerides and the favourable influ¬ 
ence of hydroxyl ions cn their formation; it is also in agreement 
with the greater stability of the esters of the /J-forms. 

a-Glyoxvlic acid phenylhydrazone, m. p. 138°, has already been 
obtained by the interaction of dichloroacetic acid and phenyl- 
hydrazine in the presence of alkali carbonate (Busch and Meuss- 
clorfer, Joe. cit .; Elbers, A., 1885, 534). In the presence of excess 
of alkali hydroxide the product contains the former compound 
accompanied by the fi-isome-rule, yellow needles, rn. p. 128—129° 
(decomp.), which can be separated by its ready • solubility in 
benzene. The- jS-hydrazone dissolved in methyl-alcoholic sulphuric 
acid undergoes transformation into the a-isomeride, which further 
undergoes partial esterification; Both isomerides form salts with 
alkalis; the a-isomeri.de yields a potassium salt, yellow crystals; a, 
sodium salt, C 8 H 7 Q 2 N 2 Na, colourless leaflets,, decomp, near 250°; 
a sparingly soluble sodium salt, C 8 H 7 0 3 1 ^ 2 ^ a ?CgH a 0 2 N 2 ; an am¬ 
monium salt, C 8 I-I 7 0. 2 N 2 NH 4 , prisms, m. p. near 175° (decomp.), 
and a sparingly soluble ammonium acid salt, yellow leaflets; the 
/3-isomeride forms a sodium salt, C s H 7 0 2 N’ 2 Na, m. p. indistinct near 
273° (decomp.), more soluble than the corresponding salt of the 
a-compound. 

The following phenylhydrazones of glyoxylic acid were prepared 
in the same manner as the preceding, with the exception that 
alcohol was added for the purpose of dissolving the arylhydrazine. 

1 Glyoxylic acid m-A-xylylh ydrazoue, C G H 8 Me 2 *NH*NICH # C0 2 H; 
a-compound, yellow leaflets, m. p. 125—126° (decomp.); j3-cqhi- 
.pound, yellow needles, m. p. 110° (decomp.) ; the sodium salt of 
each consisted of yellow leaflets; the ^-compound could be con¬ 
verted into the a-isomeride by the action of methyl-alcoholic sul¬ 
phuric acid at the ordinary temperature for four .hours. Glyoxylic 
acid in-2 -xylylhydrazane; a-compound,. pale yellow, cubical crystals, 
in. p. 142—144° (decomp.); jB-compoirad, sulphur-yellow needles, 
m. p. 115—117° (decomp.). Glyoxylic acid ip~5-cnmyl hydra z one, 
C 0 H 2 Me : plSrH*NICH-CO 2 H; a-compound, yellow leaflets, m. p. 
144—145°; /8-compcund, greenish-yellow needles, m, p. 127° 
(decomp.). Glyoxylic acid (ycMorojfhenylhydrazone i ct-form, yellow 
needles, m. p. 153—154° (decomp.); jS-form, m. . p, 14.2—143 c 
(decomp.) (compare Busch and Meussdorfler, loc. 
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Glyoxylic acid o-bromophenylhydrazone in both forms lias already 
been described (Busch and Menssdorffer, loc. cit.); the 0-form can, 
as usual, be converted into the a-isomeride by the action of methyl- 
alcoholic sulphuric acid, the a-isomeride in part undergoing change 
into its methyl ester, needles, m. p. 139°; the a- and ^-modifica¬ 
tions of the m- hromophenyl'hydrazone, C 6 H 4 Br*NH'N!CPI*C0 2 H, 
form yellow leaflets, in. p. 136—139°, and yellow needles, in." p. 
122° respectively, whilst the a - and 0-isomerides respectively of the 
p -hromophenylJiyrJrazone form yellow needles,, m. p. 137° (decomp.) 
(benzoyl derivative, yellow leaflets, m. p. 175—176°), and yellow 
leaflets, in. p. 121° (decomp.) (benzoyl derivative, yellow leaflets or 
needles, in. p. 123°). Glyoxylic acid o-iodophenylhydrazon a; only, 
the a-form was isolable (Busch and Meussdorffer, loc. cit.); p dodo- 
phenyl hydra zone • a-mocliflcation, orange-yellow needles, m. p. 
155° (decomp.); 0-isomer ide, yellow needles, m. p. near 135° 
(decomp.). Glyoxylic acid ph e n ylm e t h yl hydraz on e , 
NMePh-NICH-COoH, 

was obtained only in one form, probably of the ^-constitution, 
colourless leaflets, m. p. 165—167° (decomp.); the corresponding 
phenylethylhydrazone (compare Elbers, A., 1885, 534) also was' 
obtained in only one form. 

Glyoxylic acid semicarbazone, m. p. 202—203° (compare Darap- 
sky and Prabhakar, A., 1912, i, 841), and pyruvic acid phenylhydr- 
azone appear not to yield stereoisomerides. 

The semicarbazones of glyoxylic esters cannot be obtained by the 
interaction of the aryllrydrazine with the alkyl dichloroacetate 
because of the necessity of the presence of alkali, and, as has been 
already mentioned, the action of alcohol and mineral acid on the 
two sets of isomerides yields the esters of the cs-modifications only. 
For the preparation of the /8-esters it is necessary to apply the alkyl 
iodide or the alkyl sulphate, preferably the latter, to an alkaline 
solution of the corresponding acid. The following methyl esters 
were prepared: Methyl glyoxylate phenylhydrazor e, a-form, 
needles or leaflets, in. p. 137° (compare Harries, A., 1903, i, 605); 
0-form, yellow crystals, m. p. near 70°. Methyl glyoxylate 
m-4 -xylylhydrazone^ a-form, silky needles, m. p. 142—143°; 0-form, 
pale yellow needles, m. p. 69°. Methyl glyoxylate \b-5-cum,ylhydr~ 
Ozone , a-form, yellow needles,- m. p. 175°; 0-form, yellow needles, 
in. p, 86°. Methyl glyoxylate p-5 romophenylhydrazone, , a-form, 
needles, m. p. 191—192°; 0-form, leaflets, m. p. 102°. Methyl gly - 
orylate phenylmethylhydraz-onc , -only' one form obtained, yellow 
platelets, m. p. 61—62° (see above). 

The esters are more stable than their parent acids. When heated 
-to .fusion the a-esters undergo partial transformation into their 
0-isomerides, a similar equilibrium generally being attained if either 
modification is kept with methyl-alcoholic -sulphuric acid at the 
ordinary temperature. Concentrated alcoholic hydrogen , chloride 
causes in.termolectilar condensation, the a-form of methyl glyoxylate 
phenylhvdrazone being converted into ethyl glyoxylate phenyl- 
woacei ylph e n y! h ydra z one , 

* HPh;]sr*CHo*cO“NPh*]sr:cH*cOoEt: 
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orange-red needles, m. p. 154°, with concurrent displacement of the 
methyl group by ethyl; the corresponding acid, C 16 if S4 0 s N 4 , forms 
orange-coloured needles, in. p. 225° (decomp.). By the action of 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate aided by heat, both the a- and 
/3-forms of an ester are converted into the acetyl derivative of the 
a-isomeride, the phenylliydrazone of methyl giyoxylate yielding an 
acetyl derivative, C n H 32 O s K 2? colourless needles, in. p. 105°, whilst 
the stereoisomeric m-4-xylylliydrazones give an acetyl compound, 
C IS H 10 O s hT 2 , colourless needles or prisms, m. p. 88°. 

Nitrous acid reacts with the a- and j8-forms of glyosylic acid 
phenylliydrazone producing benzeneazof ormaldoxime (compare 
Busch and Meussdbrffer, loe. cit.), whilst with the corresponding 
esters only the a-isomerides are affected, the product being the 
expected alkyl arviazofornia 1 doximec arboxy 1 ate • thus the phenyl- 
hydrazone of methyl giyoxylate yields methyl phenylazoformald- 
oximecarhoxylate, NPh IN* C( INOH)• C0 2 Me, red crystals, in. p. 
136°, whilst the ???-4-xylylliydrazone and"* ^-5-cumylhydrazone coin- 
pounds respectively give rise to red crystals, m. p. 152°, and red 
needles, m. p. 170 c , presumably of the corresponding oxime deriv¬ 
atives. Glyoxylic acid plxenylmethylliydrazone and its methyl ester 
are inert towards nitrous acid, but pyruvic acid plienylhvdrazone 
gives plienylazoacetaldoxime with loss of carbon dioxide. The 
marked difference in behaviour between the a- and jS-isomerides of 
the ar y lliy dr a zones of glyoxylic acid discords with the view of their 
stereoisomeric nature, and is to be examined further. 

It was hoped by the action of plienylcarbimide on the isomeric 
hydrasones to obtain isomeric semicarbazones, of which the relative 
structure could be clearly distinguished by their chemical proper¬ 
ties, especially the ease of ring formation. Unfortunately, however, 
the arylhydrazones of glyoxylic acid refused to react with plienyl- 
carbimide, and with the methyl esters a definite result was obtained 
only with the phenylliydrazone compound; in this case, the neces¬ 
sary temperature was so high that partial isomerisation occurred ; 
but as the /3-isomeride appeared to be unaffected by phemylcarb- 
imide, the resulting methyl giyoxylate diphetryhemicarhasone, 
C0 2 Me*CHIN'NPli”CO*NHPli, colourless needles, m. p. 159°, is 
probably derived from the a-form of the parent ester; the corre¬ 
sponding glyoxylic acid dipheny!semieai'hcitone 9 C 15 H 13 0 3 N s , forms 
colourless'needles, m. p. 191°. These products exhibited no tend¬ 
ency to ring formation, either-alone or on oxidation, and so furnish 
slight- confirmatory evidence of the structure assumed for .the 
a-isomerides. 

In an endeavour to obtain the hydrazones of the anilide of 
glyoxylic acid, d’ichloroacetahilide and phenylhydraziue were caused 
to react in boiling alcoholic solution containing pyridine; the; pro¬ 
duct, however, was.'; phenylazoformaklehyde phenylliydrazone, 
NPli'N*CHIN-NHPlv probably- ''formed by concurrent oxidation 
and condensation of plienylliydrazine and the phenylliydrazone of 
glyoxylic anilide or acid. Ih F. T. 
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Specific Gravity of Aqueous Solutions of Hens’ Egg- 
albumin. M. A. Rakuzin and G. D. Flier (I. Buss. Phys. Chem . 
Soc., 1916, 48, 458—481),—The albumin of hens’ eggs represents 
a saturated solution containing about 15% of the albumin, together 
with small proportions of fat and salts. At 17°, the saturated 
solution contains 15*35%. The values of B 17 for solutions of 
different concentrations are: 1%, 1*00283; 5%, 1*01341; 10%, 
1*02666; 15%, 1*03942. The limiting solubility of albumin being 
15*35%, the specific gravities for solutions of higher concentrations 
(up to 60%) given in Witz’s table (Che milt er-Kedendar) are with¬ 
out experimental foundation. For 5% solutions, the following 
results were obtained: (1) untreated egg-albumin, B 15 T01341, 
[a] D —36*6°; (2) fat-free albumin, prepared by extraction with 
light petroleum, D 13 1*01314, [a] D —36*6°; (3) fat- and salt-free 
albumin, obtained by treating a solution of the fat-free albumin 
with lead acetate and decomposing the lead albuminate with 
hydrogen sulphide, B 15 1*0X283, [o] D —36*6°. T. H. P. 

Legumin as the Analogue of Casein, M. A. Eakuzin and 
(Mlle.) G. F. Pekasskaja (J. Buss* Phys. Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 
469—470).—-Legumin (Merck’s) resembles casein in its physical 
and chemical characters. Contrary to the statement of Osborne 
and Harris concerning the legumin of horse-beans, it does not dis¬ 
solve in 10% sodium chloride solution, but it dissolves in water con¬ 
taining 0*5% of hydrochloric acid (1:2) and 0*2% of' pepsin, its 
specific rotation in this solution being [a] B —42*88°. It contains 
0*18% of phosphorus,. and it gives the following colour reactions, 
the sensitiveness being indicated in brackets: biuret (1:3030), 
Millon’s (1:1510), Adamkiewicz’s (1:14920), Molisch’s (1:14920), 
F-ettenkofer’s (1:3030), and Ostrcmissienski’s (1 :1510). 

'* T. H. P. ' 

Adeuine-uracii-dmucleotide and the Structure of Yeast- 
Nucleic Acid. Walter Jones and B. E. Head (/. Biol . Chem ,, 
1917, 29, 111—122 ).—A den in e-uraci 1-din u cl e Glide is obtained as 
an amorphous powder by the action of dilute ammonium hydroxide 
on yeast-nucleic acid. It is Isevorotatory, [a] D —6*8% and gives a 
crystalline ' ietrahrucine salt, C 1S H 2;1 0 15 N-P. 2 ,4*14EL.O, 
m. p. 174—175° (decomp.). On treatment of the dinucleotide with 
ammonia in' an autoclave at 135°, adenosine is liberated, and is 
isolated as the picrate, m. p. 183*5° (corr.). Uridine is obtained 
from the filtrate by Levene and La Forge’s method (A., 1312, 
i, 325). The hydrolysis of the dinucleotide with sulphuric acid 
yields adenine and uracil. 

The preparation of the above tetrabrucine .salt of the dinucleo- 
tide indicates that the two mononucleotide groups are joined to 
one another, not through their phosphoric acid groups as ordinarily 
o:P(OH)*o*o 5 H 8 n 3 .o 5 H 4 isr 5 o:P(OH) 2 -o*c 5 e y o a -c 6 H 4 N 5 

6 0 

o:p(OH)-o-o,h s o 3 -c 4 h„o 3 n, o:P(OHv,-o-c'.H 7 o,/f' 4 iT 3 o,,y, 

(i.) * (n.) 
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represented (I), but through their carbohydrate groups (II). If 
(I) were correct, only a dibrucine salt could be obtained. It is 
probable that the same mode of nucleotide linking exists through¬ 
out the entire nucleic acid molecule (see next abstract). 

H. W. B. 

Mode of Nucleotide Linking in Yeast-Nucleic Acid. Walter 
Jones and B. E. Read (J. Biol Chem., 1917, 29, 123—125. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstract).—When adenme-tiracil-diniieleotide is 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid, half of its phosphoric acid is 
set free rapidly and completely, whilst the remainder is only slowly 
liberated. This indicates that one purine and one pyrimidine base 
are present in the molecule (compare Jones, A., 1918, ii, 356). 
Yeast-nucleic acid behaves in exactly the same way. Since it has 
been shown that the nucleotides in adenine-uracil-dinucleotide are 
combined through the carbohydrate groups ( Joe. cit.) f it follows 
that the union of the four nucleotides in yeast—nucleic acid must 
also occur through the carbohydrate groups. H. W. B. 

Significance of the Condition of the Substrate in the 
Action of Pepsin. III. Pekelharing’s Pepsin. W. E. 
Ringer (Roll aid Zeitsch 1916, 19, 253—276).—Little attention 
has hitherto been given to the condition of the colloidal substrate 
in enzyme reactions, but the experiments described in this paper 
show that this factor is of considerable importance. The observa¬ 
tions have reference to proteolytic action under the influence of 
pepsin prepared according to Pekelharing’s method. The fact that 
this pepsin is much more active than other pepsin preparations is 
considered to be due to its greater degree of purity. 

According to cataphoretic experiments in an electrical field, this 
pepsin affords no evidence of the existence of an isoelectric point, 
the particles being under proteolytic conditions always negatively 
charged. When the anode and cathode liquids are separately 
examined, it is found that the anode portion is much more active as 
a proteolytic agent, but ies3 rich in protein. This suggests that the 
pepsin represents a complex (possibly an adsorption compound) in 
which the enzyme proper is associated with a relatively large 
quantity of inactive protein. 

In the investigation of the dependence of the proteolytic activity 
of the pepsin on the condition of the substrate, experiments were 
made with undissolved albumin in which the solvent capacity of 
the pepsin was determined; further, with dissolved albumin in 
which the first stage in the proteolytic .action was examined, and 
also- with hetero-, proto-, and deutero-aIbum oses in order to elicit 
information relative to laterstages of the proteolytic series of 
changes. 

The results obtained show that the" two first-mentioned processes 
depend on the condition of the substrate, in that maximum activity 
of the enzyme corresponds with a maximum in the degree ■ of hydra¬ 
tion of the albumin as measured by the swelling ■ of the substrate. 
According to the results for solutions of different - acids, the 
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sequence of the acids, when arranged according to the activity of 
the pepsin, is the same as the sequence which gives the acids in 
the order of their swelling effects. The retarding influence of 
different salts on the proteolytic activity of the enzyme is also 
found to run parallel with the influence which these salts exhibit 
in reducing the swelling of the albumin in acid solution. 

In the later stages of the proteolytic series, when the condition 
of the substrate is subject to relatively less variation, the activity 
of the pepsin would seem to he affected to a greater extent by 
other factors, of which the hvdrogen-ion concentration is of par¬ 
ticular importance. It has, of course, been supposed that this is 
the main factor in all enzyme reactions of this type, but the facts 
adduced by the author seem to show that the condition of the 
substrate is probably of greater importance when the reaction in 
question is such that considerable variations in the substrate are 
possible. EL M. D. 

A Comparative Study of the Proteolytic Enzymes—Erepsin 
from the Intestine and Ereptase from Yeast. Kb G. Derhby 
(Medd. N-obel Inst., 1916, 3, (14), 1-—30).—The conversion of 
glycvlglycine into glycine under the influence of the enzyme erepsin 
obtained from the duodenum of the pig and of ereptase extracted 
from, yeast? press-juice has been examined in a series of experi¬ 
ments. 

For both enzymes, the optimum hydrogen-ion concentration at 
38° is approximately that- corresponding with j? h = 7*8. If the 
enzyme concentration relative to that of the dipeptide is sufficiently 
great, the transformation occurs in both cases' in accordance with 
the equation for a unimolecular reaction. There is, however, a 
very marked difference between the two enzymes in respect of the 
effects' which are produced by the addition of neutral salts. In 
the case of ereptase, the influence of added salts is very slight, 
whereas the rate of hydrolysis hy erepsin is greatly reduced when 
salts are added to the solution. The retarding effect .is independent 
of the nature of the Ions, and appears to be determined solely by 
the total concentration, 

. Similar experiments on the proteolytic action of the enzymes 
with polypeptides have shown, that the decomposition takes place 
much more slowly than in the case of glycvlglycine. Towards 
peptone,' the two enzymes.' behave very similarly, but casein is 
acted on more rapidly by'erepsin than by ereptase. 

On account of the sensitiveness of erepsin to the influence of 
neutral salts, ereptase is to be preferred to erepsin for experimental 
■work in the kinetic investigation of proteolytic processes. 

. “ ■ H. M. D. 
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The Permeability of Red Blood Corpuscles to Electrolytes, 
II. Rqhgnyx (Roll. Chem. Beihefte , 1916, 8, 337—376).—The 
permeability of red blood corpuscles to electrolytes lias been 
examined in experiments ■ with, aqueous solutions of nitrites, 
chlorates, and ferricyanides, under the influence of which the 
haemoglobin is transformed into methsemoglobin. When the blood 
corpuscles are subjected to the action of solutions of the nitrites, 
the nitrite ion is absorbed, and this absorption is accompanied by 
the removal of the chlorine ion from the corpuscles. The chlorine 
ion re-enters the corpuscles when these are subsequently exposed 
to the action of a sodium chloride solution. The ionic transfer is 
independent of the relative magnitudes of the osmotic pressures of 
the inside and outside solutions. The absorption of the nitrite 
ion is accelerated by cations and retarded by anions. The retard¬ 
ing influence of the anions decreases in the order: thiocyanate, 
oxalate, nitrate, iodide and chloride, sulphate. The sequence is 
independent of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solutions, 
but if the solutions are very dilute, the anions increase the rate of 
absorption of the nitrite ion. 

The absorption effects observed with hsemolysed blood and' with 
'a- solution of crystallised haemoglobin. are almost identical with 
those found in the experiments '■ with blood corpuscles. This 
identity was also found in the absorption of the chlorate ion, which 
only occurs at higher temperatures. On the other hand, the ferri- 
cyankle ion in neutral solution is absorbed by hasmolysed blood, 
but not by the corpuscles. . In acid solution, ferricyanides cause 
agglutination, which' process takes place previously to the trans¬ 
formation of the haemoglobin. 

From the above observations, the author concludes that blood 
corpuscles have no specific covering membrane, and that the 
absorption of ions by haemoglobin is a process which is funda¬ 
mentally identical with the absorption of ions by suspended 
particles and by colloids. H. M. D. 

The Action of Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen on the 
Permeability of Red Blood Corpuscles to Electrolytes. 
II. Rohqnyi and A. Lorant (Roll. Chem. Beihefte , 1916, 8, 
377—390). —Under the influence of carbon dioxide, there is a 
transference of chloride from the serum to the red blood corpuscles, 
and at the same time the alkalinity, of .the serum increases. These 
changes in the distribution of chloride and alkali between cor¬ 
puscles and serum are also found' when the structure of the, cor¬ 
puscles is destroyed by haemolysis. It is suggested that the proteins 
of the red corpuscles under the influence of carbon dioxide; react 
with the sodium' chloride, absorbing the chlorine ion and pro¬ 
ducing sodium carbonate, the presence of . which in; the , serum , 
increases ■ the alkalinity. 
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A new method for the estimation of the alkali litre of serum 
and albuminous liquids is described. This method depends on the 
fact that the proteins are coagulated by potassium ferricyanide 
when, by addition of acid, the hydrion concentration is raised to 
a value which differs only slightly from the neutral point. The 
titration is made with A/20-sulphuric acid, and special experi¬ 
ments have shown that the end-point is not affected by. the presence 
of carbonic acid, H. M. B. 

Two Peculiarities of Red Blood Corpuscles (Endocoagula¬ 
tion and Reversal of Haemolysis). H. Roiionyi (KolL Chem. 
Beihefte , 1916, 8, 391—398).—If a substance, which coagulates 
proteins, is added to a suspension of red blood corpuscles, coagula¬ 
tion of the haemoglobin occurs within the corpuscle. The condi¬ 
tions under which this endocoagulation takes place are nearly the 
same as those which obtain in the coagulation of hsemolysed blood 
and of a solution of crystallised haemoglobin. 

The reversal of haemolysis has been observed on the addition of 
protein-coagulating substances to a hsemolysed blood solution. 
This phenomenon and the facts relating to endocoagulation are 
considered to afford evidence against the view that red blood cor¬ 
puscles have a covering membrane, the selective permeability of 
which is supposed to play a considerable part in determining the 
characteristic properties of the corpuscles. H. M. D. 

Cholesterol and Cholesterol Esters in Human Blood. 

W. R. Bloor and Arthur Knud son (J. Biol. Chem., 1917, 29, 
7—13. Compare A., 1916, ii, 650).—A constant relation exists 
between free cholesterol and cholesterol esters in normal and in 
most specimens of pathological blood, slight variations occurring 
only in cases of cancer and nephritis. H. W, B. 

Cholesterol in Human Blood under Pathological Con¬ 
ditions. W. Denis (/. Biol. Chem., 1917, 29, 93—110).— Estima¬ 
tions have been made of cholesterol in the blood of normal 
individuals and of a large number of persons suffering from the 
more common diseases, including nephritis, syphilis, diabetes, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, pleurisy, cancer, etc. A slight increase 
in cholesterol content was noted only in a few of the cases of 
diabetes.' Low cholesterol values do not appear to be character¬ 
istic of any special pathological condition other than marked 
prostration. The author draws the conclusion that cholesterol 
estimations in blood do not have, at present, any value for clinical 
diagnosis or prognosis. H. W. B. 

Haemocyauin. Oh. Deere (J. Physiol, Pathol, gen,, 1916, 10, 
9S5-~997, Compare A., 1905, i, 164; 1910, i, 647).—For the esti¬ 
mation of copper in the blood of molluscs and. Crustacea (present 
in the respiratory pigment' hsemocyanin) the organic matter is 
destroyed by heating with sulphuric and nitric acids, the copper is 
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deposited elecfcralytieally on platinum, is dissolved oil by nitric 
acid, and estimated colorixnetrically as ferrocyanide. The blood of 
Octopus and of Sepia is richest in copper, on the average 23*5 mg. 
of Cu in 100 c.c. of blood. That of Homarus vulgaris contains 
TO mg., of Helix po mafia, 6*5 — 7*5 mg. per 100 c.c. A biblio¬ 
graphy of forty-six papers is given. G. B. 

Feeding Experiments with Deficiencies in the Amino- 
acid Supply. Arginine and Histidine as possible Precursors 
of Purines. Harold Ackroyd and Frederick Gowlaxd Hopkins 
( Biocheui . J 1916, IQ, 551—576).—When arginine and histidine- 
are together removed from the diet of rats which have been previ¬ 
ously growing on a complete amino-acid mixture, there is a rapid 
loss of body-weight and a decrease in the amount of allantoin 
excreted in the urine. When the amino-acids are replaced, growth 
recommences, and the excretion of allantoin returns to the normal. 
When only one of these acids is withdrawn, loss in body-weight is 
not observed, and there may even be growth; the fall in urinary 
allantoin is also slight. Nutritional equilibrium is possible, there¬ 
fore, in the absence of one of these related amino-acids, but not in 
the absence of both. The authors suggest that this is because each 
one of them can, in metabolism, be converted into the other. 

The removal of tryptophan from the food produces a nutritional 
failure, which is even greater than when arginine and histidine' 
are withheld. The absence of vitamines also results in a rapid 
loss in body-weight. In neither of these cases, however, is there 
any diminution in the excretion of urinary allantoin. Since allan¬ 
toin is the end-product of purine metabolism in these animals, the 
authors consider that arginine and histidine play a special part in 
purine metabolism, probably constituting, in fact, the raw material 
(or the most readily available raw- material) for the synthesis of the 
purine ring in the animal body. H. W. B. 

Relative Value of Certain Proteins and Protein Concen¬ 
trates as Supplements to Corn Gluten. Thomas B. Osborne 
and, Lafayette' B. Mekdel, with Edna L. Ferry and Alfred J. 
W axeman (J. Biol. Chem ., 1917, 29, 69—92). — The authors present 
data .regarding the growth of rats and showing the relative nutri¬ 
tive values of a number of proteins and protein concentrates ?? 
when'.used to supplement corn .gluten in an otherwise adequate 
ration, The products studied include caseinogen, lactalbumin, 
edestin, cottonseed protein, soja bean flour, beef, brewer's grains, 
pea meal, peanut meal, etc. These food materials .vary greatly in 
their efficiency for promoting growth when employed in conjunction 
with corn gluten; and this variability is dependent primarily on 
the relative content of lysine and tryptophan. Corn gluten is 
deficient in these amino-acids,, and their addition as such,; nr In 
the form of proteins yielding them, renders the corn gluten suitable 
for promoting growth. 

Of the various proteins' employed to supplement the inefficient 
corn gluten, lactalbumin is by far the most effective. -.Brewers" 
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grains and distillers’ grains are the least effective, presumably on 
account of their low content of lysine. Evidence is afforded 'that 
the small additions of the more efficient proteins actually supple¬ 
ment. the corn gluten instead of themselves furnishing* all" the 
protein used for growth, in that equivalent amounts of these 
proteins alone in a similar ration are incapable of inducing a com¬ 
parable degree of growth. Small amounts of a superior protein 
are often just as efficient for growth as larger amounts of a less 
adequate protein. Attention is directed to the probable value of 
these results in practical animal husbandly. H. W. B. 

Growth of Rats on Diets of Isolated Food Substances. 

Thomas Burr Osborne and Lafayette Benedict Mendel (B/o- 
chem. J., 1916, 10, 534—538).—The authors are in agreement with 
Drummond (A., 1916, i, 522) that both fat-soluble and "water- 
soluble accessory substances are necessary for growth. H. W. B. 

Non-existence of Free or Combined Lecithin in Egg-yolk 
and in Animal and Vegetable Biological Stpucttires fl Nicola 
Alberto Baebieri (Gaz:etta } 1917, 47, i, 1—37).—The fatty sub¬ 
stances of egg-volk may be completely removed in a pure condition 
by means of neutral solvents, and on hydrolysis they yield only 
glycerol and aliphatic acids. These fatty substances may hold, in 
a state of solution or suspension, nitrogenous or chromatin' principles 
and phosphates which may be removed by either dialysis or hydro¬ 
lysis with a very dilute acid, or repeated washing with distilled 
water in presence of alcohol, without the formation of any trace of 
glycerol from, the fatty substances. The whole of the phosphorus 
of egg-volk occurs in the form of phosphoric acid combined with 
potassium, sodium, calcium, and magnesium. In no case can 
giycerophosphorie acid be obtained by treating the egg-yolk with a 
neutral solvent, as this compound makes its appearance, only after 
hydrolysis; if the alkali soap is decomposed by means of acid, the 
glycerol passes into solution, together with the phosphoric acid 
derived from the phosphates. The conclusion is drawn that the 
glycerol of the supposed lecithin actually exists in egg-yolk com¬ 
bined with, aliphatic acids to form fats. Further, egg-yolk contains 
no trace of' choline, the supposed biological choline, being a product 
either of the degradation of ovochromin or of putrefaction. 

T. H. P. 

Distribution of Esterases in the Animal Body. Agnes, 
Ellen Porter (Biochem. 1916,'. 10, 523—533).—Enzymes cap¬ 
able of hydrolysing fats and waxes are widely distributed among 
the organs of man, ox, sheep, pig, cat, rabbit, and guinea-pig. 

, Butyrinase and lecithase are .always present, whilst lipases for 
splitting olein, stearin, and palmitin occur in most organs, particu¬ 
larly in the pancreas and liver. ‘Wax-splitting enzymes are found 
■ in several parts of the body besides the skin. 

The author directs attention to the fact that those animals which, 
like the guinea-pig, are very susceptible to tubercle, are compara- 
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tively poor in esterases, whilst animals, such as the cat, which are 
seldom attacked by this disease are well provided with them. In 
all species the lungs are comparatively deficient in esterases. 

H. W. B. 


Chemical Examination of the Oil from the Australian 
Dugong. R. W. Challixor and. A. R. Fenfold (/. Sac. Chem. 
2nd., 1917, 36, 192—195).—The specimen of oil investigated was 
obtained from the blubber of a single animal. It was of a pale 
straw tint, clear and limpid, and without pronounced taste. On 
keeping, a copious, white, crystalline deposit, consisting of 
innumerable wheatsheaf-like bundles of needles, separated, 
which was completely redissolved at 33 c and remained in solution 
for some hours, even when the temperature had fallen below 20°. 
It had D 15 * 5 0*9161, a so 1*462S, a D —0*21 (in a 2-dcrn. tube), iodine 
number 84*26, acid number 0*31, free acid as oleic acid 0*15%, 
saponification number 200*3, unsaponifiable matter 0*61%. The 
mixed fatty acids had n 40 1*4499, Df£ 0*8811, DJJ 0*8867, m. p. 
35—36°, solidifying point 33°, iodine number 66*19, neutralisation 
number 180*4, mean mol. wt. 310*43, and yielded 0*77% of poly¬ 
bromide insoluble in ether. (The latter forms a white powder, 
which turns slightly grey on drying at 100°; it darkens a little at 
200° and decomposes at 220°.) The acids were separated into solid 
and liquid portions by the modified Gusserow-Varrentrapp process, 
the percentage of liquid acids being 65 (iodine number 94*45) and of 
solid , acids 25 (iodine number 4*72). The latter had n m 1*4390, 
DJij 0*8911, DJS 0*8782, m. p. 51°, iodine number 4*63,’ neutralisation 
number 207*49, mean mol. wt. 269*89. The physical constants of 
the former were m 30 1*4567, ag -0*18°, D]J 0*8999, iodine number 
29*58, neutralisation number 202*37, mean mol. w T t. 276*7. 

The slight lsevorotation of the oil suggests that the unsaponi- 
fiable matter is probably cholesterol, more especially as the latter, 
if present, would find its way into the liquid acids by the usual 
methods of separation and render them optically active also, which 
is in accordance with the author's observations. The constants 
found for the liquid acids indicate that oleic acid is the principal 
constituent, together with a small amount of a highly unsaturated 
acid. Further details are promised in a subsequent communica¬ 
tion. JEL W. 

Action of the Alkaline-earth Chlorides on Urinary Acidity. 
Charles Mayer (Ball. Soc. ehim 1917, [iv], 21, 19— 25). — The 
ingestion of magnesium chloride, to an extent insufficient to produce 
colic, causes a marked rise in the acidity-coefficient of the urine, as 
calculated from the formula 100/z/2000(Z? — 1), where n is the 
volume of standard' alkali 'hydroxide required to neutralise' the 
urine, phenolplithalein being the. indicator, and B is the density 
of the urine. This. rise in acidity is only. accompanied by a very 
small diminution in the phosphoric. acid content of the urine, the 
two effects being by no means' comparable. The,author considers 
that de Jag-ers explanation as to.the rise in acidity (compare A., 
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1912, ii, 276; is insufficient, and that the increase is also due to 
the interaction, in the intestine, of the magnesium chloride with 
sodium salts of the fatty acids giving insoluble magnesium salts 
'of these acids and sodium chloride. Normally, the sodium salts 
would be converted into sodium hydrogen carbonate, which would 
tend to keep the urinary acidity down. W. G-. 

Excretion of Creatine and Creatinine Parenieraliy Intro¬ 
duced. J. F. Lyman and J. C. Trimby (J. Biol . Giiem 19 3.7, 29, 
1—5).—Subcutaneous injections of creatine into rabbits and man 
are followed by increased urinary excretion of creatinine, indicat¬ 
ing the occurrence of a transformation of creatine into creatinine 
in the body. In man, about 4% of the injected creatine is excreted 
unchanged and 20% transformed into creatinine; the fate of the 
remainder is not established. 

The injection of creatinine does not lead to the excretion of 
creatine in the urine, but it is pointed out that this does not prove 
that the change in this direction does not occur. H. W. B. 

Sugar Formation. I. Experiments with Glycine* Glycine 
Anhydride* Aminoethyl Alcohol and Glvcoialdehyde. Max 
Oremer and Rudolf W. Setjffert, with Berger, Pape, and 
Fabxsche (Beiir. Physiol ., 1916, 1, 255—286; from Che in. Zentr., 
1916, ii, 1045).—An account is given of the experimental work of 
Berger, Pape, and Fabische on the formation of sugar in the 
phloridzin diabetic organism. Cremer's equation for the degrada¬ 
tion of glycine, 4NH 2 *CTL 2 *C0 2 H== C 6 H 12 0 6 -b 2CO(NH 2 ) 2 , demands 
the conversion of one and a-half atoms of carbon for each nitrogen 
atom. This result was obtained in Berger's best experiments with 
a phloridzin diabetic dog. Pape's experiments confirm this con¬ 
clusion, but the observed values are lower than the theoretical 
figures, from which it is inferred that the whole of the neoglucose 
does not necessarily appear as. * extra 7 sugar. Administration of 
glycine anhydride causes the appearance of considerably less 
* extra ; sugar than that of glycine. This confirms the results of 
other authors, and shows'that a considerable portion of glycine 
anhydride escapes combustion within the organism or is not 
degraded beyond the glycine, stage. Fabische's experiments were 
undertaken with the object of establishing the process by which 
aininoacetic acid is converted into dextrose (compare Schwenken, 
A., 1914, i, 1156). Aminoacetaldehyde and aminoethyl alcohol, 
as reduction products, are closely related to glycine. Administra-. 
tion of aminoethyl alcohol to phloridzinised animals' caused distinct 
narcosis and gave variable results for f extra 1 sugar, so that a 
.definite conclusion could not be drawn. Subcutaneous injection of 
glycolaldehyde gave signs of sugar formation, but the animal 
became ill on the third day. EL W. 

Flavine and Brilliant-Green. Powerful Antiseptics with 
Low Toxicity to the Tissues... C. H. Browning, R. Gulbransen, 
E. L. Kennaway, and L. EL B. Thornton (Brit. Med. J., 1917, 
i,' 73—76).—Most antiseptics examined so far act ■ much more 
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powerfully in water than in blood serum (compare* for example* 
BechhohTaiid Ehrlich, A., 1906, ii, 383), but it lias now been found 
that the reverse holds for 2:8-diamino-10-met3iylacridinium 
chloride,. a substance originally prepared by Benda (A.. 1912, 
i, 6511, at Ehrlich's suggestion, as a trypanocide, and known as 
trvpafiavine. This substance, “flavine," kills Staphylococcus 
aureus at 1:20,000 in water containing O'7% peptone, but. at 
1:200,000 in blood serum. For Bacillus coli , the corresponding dilu¬ 
tions are 1: 1300 and 1 :100,000. A 0*1% solution lias been useet 
clinically with success, and, as regards staphylococci, it is equi¬ 
valent to 80% phenol. Flavine has a very low toxicity; 300 c.c. 
cf a 1 : 1000 solution has been given to- man intravenously, and 
phagocytosis is only inhibited by 1 :500 solutions. A tabular com¬ 
parison with other antiseptics is given. G-. B. 

Radium as a Substitute, to an Equiradic-active Amount,, 
for Potassium in the so-called Physiological > Fluids. H. 

Zwaardemaker and T. P. Feexstra ( Proc . K. A had. VAe ten sell. 
Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 633—636).—It has been found that the 
potassium in a Ringer's solution may be replaced by radium with¬ 
out any alteration in the effect which the solution has on the beat¬ 
ing of a frog's heart if the quantity of radium is such that its 
total radio-activity is the same as that of the potassium. In com¬ 
bination with previous observations, these experiments show that 
the potassium of the normal Ringer's solution may be replaced by 
rubidium, uranium, thorium, and radium without altering its 
influence on the cardiac pulsations if the quantities- of the several 
metals are equivalent in radio-active power. IT. M. D. 

The Salicylates. IT. Salicylate in the Blood and Joint 
Fluid of Individuals receiving Full Therapeutic Boses of 

the Drug. R. W. Scott, T. W. Thobtirx, and P. J. Hanzlik 
(/. Idharm . Ere pi. flier., 1917, 9, 217—225).—The concentration of 
salicylate in the blood and joint fluids of rheumatic individuals 
receiving full therapeutic doses of the drug is approximately the 
same, namely, O'02%. The authors -were unable to detect free sali¬ 
cylic acid in the joint fluid of individuals suffering with rheumatic 
fever. " H. W. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Disinfecting Power of Complex Organic Mercury Com¬ 
pounds. III. Mercuriated Phenols. (Walthek Schhauth and 
Walter Schoellek ( Zeitsch. Hyy. Infektkrankh., 1916, 82, 
279—288; from Che in. Zentr., 1916, ii, 1054).—The results 
previously obtained by the authors with the substitution products 
vol. csn. i. i 
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of sodium o-hydroxymercuribenzoate, Ii0‘Hg o C 6 H i *C0 2 Na (A., 
1912, ii, 378), lead to the conclusion that the disinfecting power 
would he increased by the substitution of the less acidic phenolic 
hydroxyl for the carboxyl group. Experiments have now been 
performed with two mercuriated phenols, and also with substances 
'which contain, in addition to one or two hydroxymercuri-groups, 
halogen, alkyl, or m-ethoxy-groups. The previous observations have 
been confirmed in all cases, and the influence of the position of the 
substituent in the benzene nucleus has been investigated. It has 
been further observed that the relative positions of the hydroxv- 
mercuri- and phenolic groups are important. Considerable differ¬ 
ences in the disinfecting power of the three isomeric mercuriated 
cresols have been noticed; the m-derivative is most potent, whilst 
sodium o-liydroxymercuriphenoxide is more active than the isomeric 
para-compound. In the case of sodium dihydroxymercuripheiioxide 
(providol), it is shownthat the entrance of a second hydroxy- 
mercurl-group into "the benzene nucleus considerably increases the 
disinfecting power. The substances were prepared by treating the 
phenol with mercuric acetate in alcoholic solution; the recrystallised 
products were dissolved in the calculated amount of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide and diluted with water to the required mercury content. 
Among the preparations examined, sodium o-ehlorohydroxymercuri- 
■plienoxide and sodium dihydroxymercuripheiioxide have been found 
■particularly active. Their practical' importance is increased by 
■the fact that their disinfecting power, in contrast to that of all 
previously investigated compounds,' is not diminished in the 
presence of soap, and that they are permanently unchanged in 
:soaps which consist' chiefly of the sodium salts of saturated"’ fatty 
.acids. Medical preparations of this kind (apidol- and provide!- 
soap) keep well. H. W. 

Effect of Phosphorus on Lucerne and Lucerne Bacteria. 

H. W. Trues dell (Soil Sci 1917, 3, 77—98).—Pure cultures of 
Bacillus rad id cola from, lucerne were inoculated into sterilised soil 
to which phosphates had been added in the form of di-potassium, 
di-sodium, and" di-calcium phosphates. Bacterial counts were made 
after seven and fourteen days, and in every case the numbers 
were larger where phosphate had been present than in the control 
cultures, the maximum increase in each case being 600% with 
di-potassium, 100% with’ di-sodium, and 15% with di-calcium 
phosphate. 

At the same time, lucerne was grown in pot cultures. TTn- 
; sterilised soil was used, both uninoeulated and inoculated with 
I?, radicle ola, and with’ and without, di-calcium phosphate. The 
phosphate appeared to stimulate the plants, especially during the 
seedling stage; it also encouraged nodule formation and increased 
the dry weight and nitrogen content of the plant. The author is 
of opinion that the phosphorus acts by a direct stimulation of the 
living cells, and more especially of those of the nodule bacteria. . 

L, M. IT. ■ 
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Influence of Saifs on the Bacterial Activities of the Soil. 
J. E. Greaves (Soil 8cL, 1916 ? 2, 443—480).—A series of 
ammoniiication tests was carried out with, soil containing 2% of 
dried blood, to which were also added the following salts: chlorides, 
nitrates, sulphates, and carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, manganese, and iron. The salts were all added in 
fractions of their molecular weights, varying from 156 x 10" 7 to 
10 x 10~ s per 100 parts of soil, so that the results were strictly 
comparable. With nearly all the salts, some stimulation was 
obtained at the low concentrations, but beyond a certain point, 
increasing amounts of the salts gradually inhibited ammoiiification. 
The only salts which had an inhibitive effect, in all concentrations 
were calcium chloride and nitrate, potassium chloride and sulphate, 
sodium sulphate and magnesium nitrate; calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, on the other hand, never produced any but stimulating 
effects, even in the highest concentrations. In a general way, it 
may be said that the acid radicle, rather than the metal, played 
the more important part in controlling the rate of ammoniiication, 
and that the order of decreasing toxicity amongst the salts was 
usually: chlorides, nitrates, sulphates, carbonates. 

The results are also considered in relation to those obtained by 
Harris (A., 1915, i, 1091) on the effect of salts on the germination 
and growth of plants. Very similar quantities of the various salts 
are required to reduce plant growth to half its normal amount or 
to reduce ammoniiication by 50%. The author considers the in¬ 
creased osmotic pressure exerted by added salts to be- an important 
factor in retarding bacterial activity in the soil, but he states that 
it' is not the only one. L. M. IT. 

Biological Changes in Soil during Storage. F. E. Allison 
(Soil Sci. , 1917, 3, 37—62).—A bacteriological study of soil samples 
was made immediately they were brought into the laboratory and 
after intervals of storage varying from two hours to eighteen or 
even sixty days. During the winter months the number of bacteria 
was much affected by the warmer temperature of the laboratory. 
In the first twenty-four hours the numbers fell, then rose to a 
maximum, after which a decline set in until the fourth, day, fol¬ 
lowed by a very gradual rise, which was still apparent when the 
experiment was stopped on the eighteenth clay. During the first 
day an interval of two hours might cause a change in numbers 
amounting to 30—40%. In the summer months the change in the 
numbers during the first few hours of storage was much less marked, 
and the subsequent decrease was considerably slower. Ammonifica- 
tion, nitrification, and nitrogen fixation were also determined, and 
fungi were counted in the .summer tests. Ammoiiification varied 
very much, as did the bacterial, numbers. L. M. XT. 

Ammonifiability versus Mtrifiability as a Test for the 
Relative Availability of Nitrogenous Fertilisers- ' C. B. 
Li pm an and P. S. Burgess (Soil Sci., 1917, 3,' 6? —75).—Nitrifica¬ 
tion and ammoiiification tests' were carried out' on the following 
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nitrogenous manures: dried blood, high grade tankage, steamed 
bone meal, cottonseed meal, and fish guano. For the ammonifica- 
tion tests each manure was mixed with each, one of twenty-three, 
selected soils at the rate of 2% of the soil, and incubated for seven 
days. For the nitrification tests each manure was mixed with each 
soil at the rate of 1% of the soil and incubated for four weeks. At 
the end of the incubation period ammonia and nitrates were deter¬ 
mine d. 

The availability of the nitrogen as measured by these two methods 
gave absolutely different and frequently opposite results. Given 
the fact that plants usually prefer nitrates, to ammonia as a source 
of nitrogen, the authors consider nitrification rather than am molli¬ 
fication to be the more trustworthy test of the availability of 
nitrogen in a manure. L. M. XT. 

Mature of Nitrification and AmmozufLcation. K. Miyake 
(Soil ScL, 1916, 2, 480—492).—It is found that in experiments 
on. ammonification and nitrification, if the rates of increase of 
ammonia and nitrate are plotted in a curve, the curve is very 
similar to, that of autocatalytic chemical reactions in which one of 
the products of reaction accelerates the reaction. The maximum 
increase of ammonia and nitrate per unit time occurs when the 
total production is half complete, and the processes take place 
according to- the formula log wf(A —a?) = K(f — tj), where w is the 
amount of ammonia and nitrate which lias been produced at time f , 
A is the total amount of ammonia and nitrate produced during 
the process, K is a constant, and is the time at which half of the 
total amount of ammonia and nitric acid is produced, L. M. XT. 

Colouring Matter of Red Torulse* Alfred Chastgn Chapman 
( Biochem . 1916, 10, 548—550).—The absorption spectrum of 

the colouring matter extracted by chloroform or carbon disulphide 
from red torulse differs considerably from that of carrotene. The 
colouring matter of the torula consists, therefore, of some -other 
substance than carrotene or of a mixture of carrotene with some 
other colouring matter. H. W. B. 

Influence of Certain Organic Substances on the Develop¬ 
ment of Plants. I. G. Ciamxcian and C. Ravenna (Atti If. 
Accad. Lincei , 1917, [v], 26, i, 3—-7).—In view of the fact that the 
accessory, substances of vegetable organisms, such as glucosides, 
alkaloids,' colouring matters other than chlorophyll, etc., are 
regarded by some authorities as reserve food materials and by 
others as excretory products, the authors, who favour the former 
view, have investigated the influence of certain of these substances 
o,;i the development of plants. 

When an organic compound is introduced into an adult plant 
either by way of the roots or .by' inoculation into the stem, no 
apparent external change is produced, provided that the nature 
and amount of the' substance are such that , the plant' remains 
; alive." 
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The germination of beans and maize on cotton-wool is almost 
completely inhibited by watering with 0*1% mandelonitrile solu¬ 
tion, whereas when an amygdalin solution of corresponding concen¬ 
tration (0*55%) is used, all the seeds germinate like those treated 
with water. If, however, the mandelonitrile is first administered 
some days after germination, the plants develop, although compara¬ 
tively slowly, the height attained being less and the root-growth 
not so marked ; on the other hand, the stems are thicker and the 
plants more robust, since they are able to live through the winter, 
whilst these provided with complete nutriment dry up in October. 
That these, plants treated with mandelonitrile are nourished at the 
expense of the nitrogen of this compound whilst the benzaldeliyde 
undergoes oxidation or other transformation, is shown by the 
absence of hydrocyanic acid or benzaldeliyde, even after the extract 
of the plant has been treated with emulsin. 

Hydrocyanic acid in 0*1% concentration retards or prevents the 
germination of beans and maize, and those plants (about 30%) 
which grow very soon die. Nicotine tartrate solution containing 
0*1% of the alkaloid behaves similarly towards the seeds, and even 
when it is first applied subsequently to the germination, the plants 
grow slowly and abnormally. Strychnine tartrate of similar concen¬ 
tration has no apparent influence on the germination of the seeds, 
but the plants dry up after a few days. The action of caffeine or 
morphine is similar to that of strychnine. T. H. P. 

Fectie Substances of Plants. Samuel Barnett Sciiryyer and 
Dorothy Haynes (Bloch em . 1916, 10, 539 — 547).—The authors 
describe a method for the preparation of the pectic substances of 
plants, in which the essential operation is the extraction of the 
residue, obtained after the expression of the juice, with a warm 
0*5% ammonium oxalate solution. A substance of acidic character 
is thereby obtained from turnips, strawberries, rhubarb, and apples, 
which is soluble in water and is designated pectinogen. On keep¬ 
ing in alkaline solution at the- ordinary temperature, peetinogen 
undergoes conversion into pectin , C I7 H 24 0 lf|J which is also of acidic 
character and is precipitated from its alkaline solution by acids as 
a gel insoluble in water. 

An aqueous solution of pectinogen does not yield a precipitate 
when treated with a dilute solution of a calcium salt. Pectin, on 
the contrary, when dissolved in alkali and then neutralised, gives a 
gelatinous precipitate with calcium' chloride. Addition of strong 
sodium hydroxide to pectin solutions also' yields' a gelatinous pre¬ 
cipitate. 

On distillation with hydrochloric acid, pectinogen yields furfur- 
aldehyde in such a quantity as to indicate that one pentose group 
is contained in each molecule of pectinogen. H, W. B. 

Estimation of Hydrocyanic Acid and the Probable Form 
in which it Occurs in. Sorghum vulgar e* J. J. Will am an 
(J. Biol. Chem. } 1917, 29.. 25—-36).-—In most cases, distillation of 
sorghum leaves, with 5% tartaric acid yields less hydrocyanic acid 
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than is obtained when the macerated leaves are first allowed to 
undergo autolysis and are then subjected to the distillation process. 
In some cases the latter method of treatment yields hydrocyanic 
acid, whilst a similar sample treated by the first method, especially 
if it is ground with the tartaric acid solution before distillation, 
fails to indicate the presence of any acid. The author finds that 
amygdalin is not hydrolysed by 5% tartaric acid solution, and, 
relying on the resemblance between amygdalin and the glucoside, 
dhurrin, present in sorghum leaves, draws the conclusion that 
hydrocyanic acid is usually present in sorghum, not only in giuco- 
sidic combination, but also in another undetermined form. 

Hydrolysis of the dhurrin in sorghum by the glucosidase present 
in the same tissues takes place very rapidly at 45°, but it is 
entirely prevented if the tissues are first macerated with 5% 
tartaric acid. Even in the presence of tartaric acid, retention of 
hydrocyanic acid by the tissues occurs dining distillation, and this 
retention is hot appreciably lessened by distilling under reduced 
pressure. H. W, B. 

Efiect of Anaesthetics and of Frosting on the Cyanogenetie 
Compounds of Sorghum vulgare. J. J. Willamast (J. Biol 
Chern., 1917, 29, 37—45. Compare preceding abstract).—Sorghum 
leaves exposed for a few days to the vapour of chloroform, ether,, 
or alcohol, yield more hydrocyanic acid, both glucosidic and non- 
glucosidic, than the normal leaves. The author suggests that the 
anaesthetic stimulates, both the hydrolytic .and the synthetic actions 
of' the eyaixogenetlc enzymes. An enzymic powder prepared from 
the chloroformed leaves is about twenty-five times as active towards 
amygdalin as a similar powder prepared from normal leaves. 

Leaves subjected to a low temperature also contain more gluco¬ 
sidic and non-glucosidic hydrocyanic acid than ordinary leaves. 
Confirmation is thus furnished of the well-known statement that 
sorghum is especially poisonous after a frost. H. W. B. 

Physical Chemistry of Foods. II. Reduction of the 
Acidity of Wine with Calcium Carbonate (Chaptalising). 
Tartaric Acid and its Salts. Theodor Paul (Zeitsclu 
Elektrochein.y 1915, 21, 542—559. Compare A., 1915, ii, 590),— 
With the object of placing the process of deacidifying wines by 
means of ■ calcium carbonate on a scientific, basis, the author lias 
studied in great detail the physico-chemical properties of tartaric 
acid and its sodium, potassium, calcium, and barium salts. The 
investigation, has led to the following insults: Since the acidity of 
a wine is defined as its hydrogen-ion content, it follows that the 
deacidifying constitutes a reduction of the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion. In this process, the chemical. equilibrium between normal 
calcium tartrate and tartaric acid, as well as that between calcium 
carbonate and tartaric acid, is the controlling factor. The solu¬ 
bility of calcium tartrate in carbon dioxide-free distilled water at 
18° is 0*3802 grain per litre, .that is, 0*001462 gram-mol. per litre. 
In distilled water ■ which contains. the equilibrium quantity of 
carbon' dioxide the solubility is greater, amounting to 0*4096 
.gram — 0*001575, gram-mol. per litre at 18°. The equivalent con-' 
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cluctivity of normal calcium tartrate and disodium and dipotassium 
tartrates lias been measured down to =40,000. The migration 
velocity of the secondary tartrate ion (4C 4 H 4 O c ^) has been calcu¬ 
lated and found to be 55*6 at 18°. The depression of the solu¬ 
bility of calcium tartrate by calcium chloride and by potassium 
tartrate has been determined, and the degree of dissociation calcu¬ 
lated, and values obtained which agree well with those obtained 
from the electrical conductivity measurements. The solubility 
product of normal calcium tartrate at 18° has the value 0*77 x 10~ 6 . 
The acidity of tartaric acid solutions (1—16 per 1000) was deter¬ 
mined by the sucrose inversion method, and values obtained which 
agree well with those obtained from the conductivity measure¬ 
ments. An addition of 80 grams of ethyl alcohol per litre exercises 
a considerable influence on the various equilibria existing in the 
solutions of tartaric acid and calcium tartrate, and consequently 
the alcohol content of wines must be taken into account when 
deacidifying with calcium carbonate. During the deacidifying of 
aqueous solutions of tartaric acid by calcium carbonate,' the acidity 
decreases more- rapidly at first than later for equal additions of 
calcium carbonate. The content of titratable acid, on the con¬ 
trary, decreases regularly and in proportion to the amount of 
carbonate added. The same results are obtained during the 
deacidifying of natural wines, although the decrease in acidity is 
not at-first quite so marked as in the case of aqueous solutions of 
tartaric acid. This is due to the earlier precipitation of normal 
calcium tartrate, since, generally, - the wine already contains some 
calcium tartrate, and the presence of alcohol diminishes its solu¬ 
bility, and, further, wine contains other weak acids. The deacidify¬ 
ing of wine by calcium carbonate is therefore not a simple neutral¬ 
isation. The addition of calcium carbonate brings about a change 
in the constitution and a marked shifting of the equilibria. 

J. F. S. 

The Influence of Various Cations on the Hate of 
Absorption of Ammonium Ion by Soil. TL Miyake (Soil 
Sci. 9 1916, 2, 583—588).—A study of the rate of absorption of the 
ammonium, ion by a soil from an A/10-solution of ammonium 
chloride alone or in the presence of A/10Q-, A/20-, or A /10-solu¬ 
tions of either sodium, potassium, magnesium, calcium, or 
aluminium chlorides. The results show that the relation between 
the time of contact of the ' soil and the solution and the amount 
of ammonium ion absorbed nan be expressed by the equation 
t T. = Kt m (compare Cameron and Bell, U.S.A. Dep. Agr. Bur. Soils 
Bull., 30). The rate of. absorption of ammonia from ammonium 
chloride is decreased by the presence of other chlorides, the retard¬ 
ation varying with the chloride present, and increasing with the 
concentration of the chloride. The retarding effect of the salts 
used increases in the order Na <7 Mg < Ca <7 Al< K. The 
acceleration of the retardation with increasing. concentration, is 
positive in the case of sodium, magnesium, and calcium chlorides, 
and negative in the case of aluminium, and potassium chlorides. ■ 

. W. G. 
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Ferriflcation in Soils. P. E. Brown and G. E. Corson (Soil 
Sci 1916, 2, 549—573).—In the first part of the paper an account 
is given of various methods which were tried for estimating the 
amount of ferrous iron in soils. None of these were successful, 
the results showing that ferrous compounds are adsorbed by the 
soil, and that organic matter, if present in any appreciable 
quantity, will cause an oxidation as well as a reduction of the 
iron compounds. Determinations were then made of what the 
authors call the “ terrifying power ” (power of oxidising ferrous 
compounds) of various soils, this being the difference in the iron 
rendered soluble in 100 c.c. of sterile water plus 0*1 gram of ferrous 
carbonate after inoculation with an infusion of the soil and with a 
sterile infusion of the soil respectively, and incubation for varying 
periods of time. The results obtained show that the ferrification 
or def err ideation, whilst common to the soils studied, depends on 
several factors, such as organic content of the soil, cultivation, 
moisture, etc. No definite correlation with any of these factors 
was found, but the cultivated soil had the greatest terrifying power. 
Experiments conducted with pure cultures of bacteria and moulds 
show that the common soil organisms and moulds, as well as the 
iron bacteria, are capable of oxidising ferrous iron. W. G. 

The Organic Matter of the Boil. II. A Study of Carbon 
and Nitrogen in Seventeen Successive Extracts ; with some 
Observations on the Nature of the Black Pigment of the 
Soil. Boss Aiken Gortner (Soil Sci., 1916, 2, 539 — 548). — A 
continuation of previous’ work (compare,, ibid., 1916, 2, 395). A 
silt loam soil was extracted with 1% hydrochloric acid until the 
filtrate no longer contained calcium, and it was then extracted 
nine times consecutively with fresh quantities of 4% sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution, and then six times with 0*15% sodium hydroxide 
solution, the soil residue being dried and analysed. The first six 
extractions with 4% sodium hydroxide removed relatively more 
nitrogen' than carbon from the soil, but the next nine extractions 
(three with 4% and six with 0*15% sodium hydroxide) removed 
relatively more carbon than nitrogen. The C/N ratio of the soil 
residue was much higher than that.of the original soil. The work 
confirms the earlier observation that the black soil pigment is not 
soluble in 4% sodium hydroxide solution. It is, however, soluble 
in the 0*15% solution, from which it is precipitated either by the 
addition of sufficient sodium hydroxide to bring the strength ■ of 
the solution up to 4%, or by the addition of salts of the heavy 
metals, or by acidifying the solution. The pigment cannot be 
dialysed, and forms a stable ammonium compound soluble in water, 
'which is obtained by evaporating its anmioniacal solution to dry- 
, ness. Attempts to prepare the pigment in a pure state were un¬ 
successful, the two preparations, made containing, respectively, 
■37*4:7% and 51*17% of ash. The composition of the first sample, 
calculated on an ash-free basis, was C 61*3%; II 4*3%; O 31*6%'; 
N 2*8%. W. G. 
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Cuprous isoBuiylxazxthates. Ricardo Monteq'ui Diaz de Plaza 
(Anal. Fis. Qidm 1917, 15, 54—80).—- Cuprous iso butyl xaniJiate, 
prepared from cupric sulphate and potassium isobuiylxanthate, 
has a canary-yellow colour. When heated, it is decomposed, with 
formation of cupric sulphide. Its yellow solution in chloroform 
becomes red on warming, but the original colour is restored as 
the temperature falls. Pyridine transforms the salt into the red 
modification, which then dissolves. It is unaffected by cold, dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and only slightly attacked by the hot acid. 

When the cupric sulphate is first reduced to the cuprous salt 
by means of sodium hyposulphite, the red form of the xanthate 
is produced. It is amorphous, and insoluble in water. Its 
alcoholic solution changes to the yellow modification, the same 
transformation being effected by acetone, benzene, carbon 
disulphide, and chloroform, and by heat. Dilute acids have no 
action on it, but hot, concentrated hydrochloric acid transforms it 
into the yellow modification. 

It is suggested that the yellow variety has the double formula 
(0 5 H 9 0So).?Cuo, and the red modification the simple formula 
C 5 H 9 OS 2 Cu. “ A. J. W. 

The Effect of Heat and Oxidation on Linseed Oil. John 
Albert Newton Friend (T., 1917, 111, 162 — 167). — When linseed 
oil is “ thickened” by heat without appreciable oxidation, an 
increase is generally observed in the density and viscosity, whilst 
the coefficient of expansion undergoes a slight ■ decrease; these 
results are probably due to polymerisation (compare Morrell, A., 
1915, i, 75), the molecular weight of the “thickened” oil in 
benzene being greater than that of the original oil. It is worthy 
of not© that the apparent molecular weight in benzene increases 
on dilution both for the raw and the heated oil. 

Examination of linseed oil at various stages of oxidation between 
the raw oil and solid linoxyn several months old shows that there 
is a steady increase in density, but that the volume and weight 
both attain a maximum, although not simultaneously. The 
increase in weight at any time is not equivalent to the oxygen 
absorbed, because volatile matter is lost during the oxidation. 

D. F. T. 

An Isomeride of Giycuronic Acid. M. L. Saurez (Chem, 
ZeiL , 1917, 41, 87).—An acid is obtained from lemon pulp which 
yields a soluble barium salt having the formula Ba(C 6 H 9 0 7 ) 2 ; this 
salt when heated with concentrated barium hydroxide , solution 
forms an insoluble yellow salt. The solution gives many' of the 
'reactions of giycuronic acid, but- no compound is formed with 

vol. cxii. i. m 
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|>bromophenylhydrazine; the acid radicle could not be converted 
into glyciironic anhydride. The new acid yields mucic acid on 
oxidation, and is evidently an .isomeride of glycnronic acid. 

W. P. S. 

Crystallisation and Complementary Properties of the Galac¬ 
tobiose previously obtained by Biochemical Synthesis. Em. 
Bourquelot and A. Aubry (i Gompt . rend., 1917, 164, 443—445. 
Compare A., 1916, i t 596).—Galactobiose has now been obtained 
in a crystalline form, the viscous deposit obtained from its solu¬ 
tion in methyl alcohol on the addition ■ of anhydrous ether having 
spontaneously crystallised after five months. The sugar was 
obtained in little spherical masses, with a taste slightly sweeter 
than that of lactose. Dried at 110° for one hour, it had 
Wd+ 53*05° and showed mutarotation, the results indicating that 
the product crystallising from methyl alcohol was in the a-form. 
The reducing power of galactobiose is 53*6% that of galactose. 

W. G. 

Biochemical Synthesis* by means of Emulsin* of a 
Second Galactobiose. Em. Boukquelot and A. Aubey {CompU 
tend., 1917, 164, 521—523),—From the residues from the prepara¬ 
tion of the galactobiose previously described (compare A., 1916, 
i, 596; preceding abstract), by extraction with alcohol and sub¬ 
sequent recrystallisation from methyl alcohol, a second galactobiose 
has been obtained crystallising in microscopic needles, forming 
stellate clusters. After drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, it 
loses 13*63% of its weight at 110°, indicating the presence 
of 2MeOH of crystallisation. It softens at 147*5° (corn) 
and has m. p. 180° (corr.). It shows mutaroiation and 
has [a] D +35*01°, after drying at 110°, Its reducing power is 
50*3% of that of galactose. It gives an osazone, yellow needles, 
m. p. 194°, It is hydrolysed in aqueous solution by sulphuric acid 
and by emulsin. W. G. 

Derivatives of Rhodeose (Degradation of Rhodeose). Emil 
Yotgcek (Ber., 1917, 50, 35—41).—In the main, an account 
of the preparation of the oximes of rhodeose and fucose, the acetyl¬ 
ation of these, and the subsequent degradation to tetroses by 
Wohl’s method. 

Bhodeosoxime , OH-CHMe-fCH-OH^-CHiN-OH, has in. p. 
188 — 189°, [a] D +13*2°, and fucosoxime the same m. p. and 
[a] D —12*7°. isoRhodeose does not react with hydroxy famine. 
The oximes are acetvlated by adding them to a boiling mixture of 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, whereby tetra-acetylrhodeono - 
nitrile, CH 3 *[CH"OAc] 4 *CISr, and t etra-acetylfn con onitril e are 
formed as very similar, crystalline substances, m. p. 177—178°. A 
small amount of tetra-acetylrhodeosoxime acetate , 

ch 3 -[ch-oac] 4 *gh:n*oac, 

m. p. 115—116°, is formed at the same time; this yields methyl- 
fur fur aldehyde on distillation with hydrochloric acid (naphtha- 
resorcinol gives a brilliant magenta coloration with the vapours), 
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whereas the nitrile gives hydrogen cyanide salts on boiling with 
20% potassium hydroxide or aminoniacal-alkaiine silver nitrate. 
If the tetra-acetylrhodeononitrile is treated with ammoniacal silver 
oxide by WohFs method, the diacetamide compound of rhodeo- 
tetrose, C 9 H 1 s 0 5 N 2j m. p. 233° (decomp.), is formed. This may 
be hydrolysed to the rhodeotetrose, the p-bromoph enylosazone of 
which crystallises in yellow, cell-like structures, m. p. 143—144° 
(decomp.). 

Rhodeose and fucose react with <hphenylmethanedimethyldi- 
hydrazine (von Braun, A., 1910, i, 524), but fsorhodeose does not. 
The hydra zones, CH 2 [C 6 H 4 -NMe-N:GH(CH-OH) 4 -CHs3 2 , are both 
pale yellow, crystalline powders which melt and decompose at 218° 
and 221° respectively. J. C. W. 

Behaviour of Sugars towards Diphenylmeihanedimethyl- 
dilaydrazine. J. von Braun (Ber n 1917, • 50, 42 — 43). — The 
previous experience of aidekydic pentoses and hexoses, coupled 
with Yotfcoek’s (preceding abstract), gives the author reason to 
suggest that diphenylmethanedimethyldihydrazine is a very useful 
agent for the determination of the configuration of the aldoses. 
Hydrazones are produced by ribose, lyxose, arabinose, rhamnose, 
rhodeose, fucose, mannose, and galactose, but not by xylose, 
isorhodeose, or dextrose, the feature common to the former class 
being that at least two of the three •CH-OH groups following the 
aldehyde group have the same spatial arrangements. ,J. C. W. 

Reaction Between Starch, and Formaldehyde, and the 
Supposed Diastatic Properties of Formaldehyde. Wilhelm 
von Katjfmann (Ber. ? 1917, 50, 198—202. Compare Woker, this 
vol., i, 61).—A severe criticism of the experiments on which Woker 
based her assumption that formaldehyde could imitate diastase 
in its hydrolysis of starch. The evidence was to the effect that 
in the presence of formaldehyde (the concentration was as much 
as 190 times that of the starch) starch soon, lost its power of 
giving a blue colour with iodine. It is now stated that this is 
obviously due to the well-known fact that starch and formaldehyde 
combine (compare Syniewski, A., 1903, i, 68), for it is only neces¬ 
sary to remove the aldehyde by boiling, or to fix it by ammonia, 
or to hydrolyse the compound by adding an acid, to restore the 
starch' completely. No fermentable sugar is formed and no change 
in rotation occurs. J. C. W. 

Identity of the Synthetic Humin Substances with the 
Natural Humin' Substances* L. O. Maillabd (Ann. Chirn., 
1917, [ix], 7, 113 —152).—A theoretical paper in which the author, 
by a comparative study of the humin substances' synthesised from 
reducing sugars and amino-acids (compare A., 1918, i, 597) and 
the natural . huiuin substances, endeavours to establish, their 
identity. W. G. 

Explosive Peroxide Derivative of Hexamethylenetetr¬ 
amine. A. Leulier (J. Pharm. Gkim n 1917, [vii], 15, 232—229). 
—When a mixture of 140 grams of hexamethylenetetramine, -140 

m2 
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grams of concentrated nitric acid, and 1220 grams of hydrogen 
peroxide is kept at 20° to 25° for four hours, a crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate separates, which, when dry, is very explosive; it contains 
carbon 10%, hydrogen 10*06%, oxygen 45*50%, and nitrogen 10%, 
which composition would correspond with the formula 
NH(CH 2 -CH 2 -0*0H) 2 . 

The substance is similar to the peroxide derivative prepared by 
G-irsewald (A., 1912, i, 835), but differs in that it contains only 
1 atom of nitrogen in its molecule. W. P. S. 

Acylation of Ethyl /?-Aminocrotonate and Analogous 
Compounds* II. Erich Bexary, Fritz Reiter, and Helene 
Soenderop (. Ber 1917, 50, 65—90. Compare A., 1909, i, 888). — 
In the earlier paper it was shown that ethyl j8-aminocrotonate 
gives two i\ 7 -acyl compounds when treated with either acetyl or 
benzoyl chloride, but that a derivative in which the acyl group 
is attached to carbon is formed in the case of chloroacetyl chloride. 
It would appear, therefore, that the strength of the acid has 
some influence on the reaction, and so the experiments have been 
extended to other acyl chlorides and to compounds analogous to 
ethyl A-axiiinoerotonate. The reaction is often difficult to explain, 
however, and no generalisations can yet be made. It is unsafe to 
predict whether the entering group will be attached to carbon or 
nitrogen, and at present it is necessary to prove the constitution 
of the product in each instance. 

m-ls itr obenzoyl chloride reacts with the ester in the presence of 
pyridine to form a-ethyl trobenzoyla minocrofona1e , 

N 0. 2 * C c H 4 • CO * NH * CM e: CH * C 0. 2 E t, 
in hexagonal prisms, in. p. 150°, which changes into the R-isomeride, 
glistening leaflets, m. p. 74°, when dissolved in acetyl chloride and 
then reprecipitated by pouring into ice-cold sodium, carbonate. 
The corresponding ethyl j8-p-n i troh enzoyla ml a ocroto nates are: a-, 
glistening leaflets, m. p. 145°; jB-, needles, m. p. 126°. These yield 
the corresponding nitrobenzamides on boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid, which proves the inode of attachment of the acyl group. 
o-Nitr obenzoyl chloride and o-bromobenzoyl chloride yield the 
benzamides at the outset, and p-bromobenzoyl chloride gives 
p-bromobenzoic anhydride. 

o-Acetoxybenzoyl chloride gives no definite result, and 3:5-di- 
bromosalicyl chloride only forms a dihromomlic ulide, • 

(C 7 H 2 0 2 Br 2 ) n , 

in. p. 316°. This is really formed by the action of, the pyridine 
alone, but dimethylaniline does not produce it. It is not identical 
with the dibromosalicy 1 ide described by Anschutz and Bobitsek 
(A., 1906, i, 503) or that mentioned by Earle and Jackson (ibid., 
3.77), 

Cinnamoyl chloride gives, in the presence of pyridine, ethyl 
fhcvnnamoylaminocrofonate, in pale yellow, quadratic prisms, m. p. 
154°, which forms a very stable dihromide , hexagonal prisms, 
m. p. 155°, and yields the known y-aceto-Aphenylbutyric acid, or 
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occasionally cinnamic acid, on boiling with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating to dryness, and triturating with sodium carbonate 
solution (evolution of ammonia). This a-ester is not changed by 
acetyl chloride, but a p-isomende, in. p. 96°, is obtained by the 
action of ethyl einnaznate on ethyl sodioaminocrotonate. 
aj8-Dibromo-j3-phenylpropionyl chloride, m. p. 91°, only gives the. 
corresponding propionamide. 

Ethyl chloro-oxalate forms ethyl y-ainino-a-keto-^P-biitene-ap- 
dicarboxylate , NTLy CMe *C(C0 2 E t)• CG *C0 2 E t, which crystallises 
in hexagonal prisms, m. p. 87° (decomp.), and is hydrolysed by 
Y-sodium hydroxide in the cold to the acid ester (p-amino-a- 
eikoocalylcroionic acid), NH 2 *0MeIC(CO 2 H)*C0*CO 2 Et, m. p. 
124° (decomp.), the copper salt of which is pale green, crystallises 
with 2H 2 G and decomposes at 213°. If these esters are boiled 
with phenylhydrazine and alcohol, the pyrazole derivative, 


NPh< 


CO*CH‘CMe:N*NHPh 

N=C-C0 o Et 


XIO-C H• C(C0 0 Et):N • N HPh 

or BPh <N=AM. ' ' 


is formed, as a pale yellow substance, hi. p. 147°, which may be 
hydrolysed by boiling Y-sodium hydroxide to the free acid , m. p. 
253°, the phenylhydrazine salt of which crystallises in slender 
needles, in. p. 129°. A different product is obtained if the phenyl¬ 
hydrazine is applied in 50% acetic acid solution, namely, ethyl 
l~p]ieriyl~i-a~a?nin>oethyliden e pyrazol-S-one-d-carhoxylate, 


C:CMe*NH 2 
C-C0. 2 Efc ~ s 

which crystallises dn orange-yellow needles, m. p. 219° (decomp.). 
This is hydrolysed by boiling Y-sodium hydroxide to A~a cetyl ~l~ 
phenylpyrazol-h~on e-Z-carboxylic acid , m. p. 242° (decomp.), which 
behaves on. titration and towards ferric chloride as an enol, forms 
a product with phenylhydrazine (2 base: 1 acid), m. p. 190°, and 
yields a compound, leaflets, m. p. 169°, when heated above its 
m. p. 

The Y-substituted ester isomeric with the above dicarboxylate 
is formed when ethyl oxalate is added to a suspension of ethyl 
sodioaminocrotonate in ether. Ethyl P-eihoxcdylaminocrotonote, 
C0 2 Et*C0*]SrH*CMetGH*C0 2 Et, crystallises in rhombic platelets, 
in. p. 60°, and yields the phenylhydrazide of oxamic acid, 
NH 2 'CO*CO*NH*NHPh, on warming with phenylhydrazine and 
50% acetic acid. The corresponding acid ester {ethyl P-carhoxalyl~ 
aminocrotonate , CO. ? H # GO*KH*CMeICH*COc,Et) is found in the 
ethereal mother liquor from the above ester, and it may also be 
obtained from the ester by hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. It crystallises in colourless needles, m. p, 107°, and 
forms a compound with phenylhydrazine (1:1), m. p. 146°.' 

The acylacetonamines were chosen as compounds related to ethyl 
aminocrotonate for further studies on the action of acyl chlorides 
in the presence of pyridine. The following derivatives of P- amino- 
A“-propenyl methyl ketone (acetylacetonamine) have been obtained 


NPh<4°: 
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in this way: the 1$-benzoyl derivative, C Hy C 0 * C HI CM e * NIIB z, 
large prisms, in. p. 82° {phenyl hydra zone, silky, yellow needles, 
m. p. 130°); N -cinnamoyl derivative, silky, white prisms, m. p. 
80—81° ( phenylliydrazone , orange-red crystals, m. p. 148—149°); 
'N-ethoxalyl derivative, needles, ni. p. 100°; Id-carbetlw ^//-deriv¬ 
ative, CHAc!CMe*NH*C0 2 Et, long, silky needles, m. p. 57°. The 
last-named compound reacts with liquid ammonia to form two 
bases , I, m. p. 206° (decomp.), and XI, m. p. 72—74°: 

NH a -OMe(OH)-OMe*N’H, CMe=N~--O0 

NH-COXH, 4< CMe(NH 2 )-NH- 

(I.) ‘ (II.) 

The cine to the constitution of these bases is furnished by the 
fact that they give the known bromine derivative of acetyl acetone- 
carbamide [4:6-dimethyldihydropyrimid-2-one] on treatment with 
bromine water, whilst base XX changes into this carbamide on heat¬ 
ing, with or without alcohol (compare Evans, A., 1894, i, 111). 

Phenyl 0-etlioxalylmnino-l a -propenyl ketone , 

CbPh-CH:CMe*NH-CO-CO,Et, 

silky needles, m. p. 88—89°, is formed in a similar manner from 
bemoylacetonamine. 

Acetyl a ceton a min e also reacts with benzenediazonium chloride 
to form the benzeneazo-Q. ompound* (0-<z mino-a-heHzenea:o-\ a -pro¬ 
perty l - methyl ketone ), NPh I N* C A c I C Me • N JEL, slender, yellow 
spikes, m. p. 125°, which changes on keeping into benzeneazoacetyl- 
acetone, in. p. 90°, and yields the •phenyl hydra zone of this ketone, 
C 17 Hf$ON 4 , as a mass of yellow needles, m. p. 185° (decomp,),-when 
boiled with alcoholic phenylhydrazine, or 4-benzeneazo-l-phenyl- 
3:5-diinethyIpyrazole, m. p. 62°, if heated with phenylhydrazine 
alone. . J* C. W. 

Allylbeiaine and AHylhomocholine. J. von Braun and E. 
Muller (Ber., 1917, 50, 290—293).—The remarkable discovery 
that A-allylnorcodeine is physiologically antagonistic to morphine 
(A., 1916, i, 685) has induced the authors to investigate the 
influence of the introduction of an ally! group on the activity of 
other substances. In*most cases, no such modification lias been 
observed, but it is found that betaine and homocholine form 
N-allyl derivatives which are directly antagonistic to the parent 
bases, at any rate in'their action on the poikil other mic heart. 

■ Dimethyl-y-hydroxypropylamine (ibid., 631) combines with ally! 
iodide to form the quaternary all yl iodide, ra. p. 57—58°, from 
which the chloride can be made in the usual way. Dimethyl-y- 
hydrowijpropylallylamm&nium chloride (allylhomocholine chloride ), 
OH*C s H 6 *NMe 2 (C 3 H 5 )*Cl, is a viscous oil, which yields a platini- 
chloride^ m. p. 182°. 

Methyl dimethylaminoacetate (Willstatter, A., 1902, i, 267) also' 
forms an aUyliodide, m. p. 83°, and this may be converted into 

I l-allylbetaine, C 3 H 5 -NMe,<7^>CO, m. p, 66°, by shaking with 
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silver oxide and silver chloride. The base is very hygroscopic, 
and yields a yellowish-red plat mi chloride, m. p. 174—175°, and a 
soluble aurichloride, yellow leaflets, m. p. 146°. 

The following compounds were prepared by the usual methods, 
but are only briefly described, as they have no unexpected proper¬ 
ties: 1 -Allylpyrrolidzne, volatile in steam or ether vapour; platini- 
chloride, m. p. 205°, and aurichloride s m. p. 97—98°, both readily 
soluble in, water. 1~ Allyl thalline, pale yellow, h. p. 176°/12 nun. 
1 -Allyl theobromine, colourless crystals, m. p. 147°. HS-Allyl- 
sfryclinme, from strychnine allyliodide by the action of silver 
sulphate, and then barium hydroxide. Allyl sulphate, from, silver 
sulphate and allyl iodide; an unpleasant-smelling liquid which 
explodes on heating. J. C. W. 

Imino-esters. II, Mechanism of the Formation of 
Amidines. Angelo Knorr ( Bcr 1917, 50, 229—236. Compare 
A., 1916, i, 797).—The formation of amidines by the action of 
ammonia on the hydrochlorides of imino-esters was explained by 
Pinner on the basis of the following equations: R0 # CR/INH,HC1 -f 
NBU = ROCR/INH 4- jSTH 4 C1; RO-CR/INH + NH a =im>*CBTNH-i- 
R-OH; NHgCRTNH -f NH 4 C1 = NH 3 *CBTNH,HC1 -f NH 3 . Pinner 
knew, however, that ammonia had no action on free isobutyl imino- 
benzoate, and Stieglitz and his pupils have shown that this is the 
general rule in the case of esters of the type NH 2 *C(OR)!NH, that 
is, the isocarbamides, assuming there to be, in consequence, a 
difference in constitution between these and the ordinary imino- 
esters (A., 1899, i, 359, 594). It is now found, also, that ammonia 
has no action on ethyl iminomethylthiolformate, OEt*C(SMe)INH, 
although it reacts vigorously with the hydrochloride, the free ester, 
and later on guanidine hydrochloride, methyl mercaptan, and ethyl 
alcohol being formed. It is shown conclusively that it is 
ammonium chloride which reacts with the free esters to form 
amidine hydrochlorides, thus: 

. or-ce':nh -f eh 4 cj=nh 2 *cr / :nh,hci+r-oh. 

Ethyl iminoacetate and iminobenzoate, for example, react' quite 
readily with ammonium chloride, alone or diluted with alcohol or 
ether, whilst the above thio-ester (A., 1916, i, 797) reacts best in 
alcoholic solution. Ethylisocarbamide also reacts easily to form 
guanidine hydrochloride, but phenylethyhsocarbamide, 
NHPh*C(OEt) INH, 

is not affected by ammonium chloride. J. C. W. 

The Simplest Organo-metallic Alkali Compounds, W. 
Schlenk and Johanna Holtz (Ber. t 1917, 50, 262—274).-— 
Organo-sodium and -lithium compounds have been obtained in a 
fairly pure state by the action of sodium on ■ the corresponding 
organo-mercury compounds in light petroleum or benzene.: The 
apparatus used was that designed for the preparation of ■ metal 
ketyls (A., 1913, i, 1205), and the manipulation is fully described.. 
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Sodium methyl , sodium ethyl) sodium n-propyl, sodium octyl 9 
and sodium phenyl are colourless, amorphous substances, insoluble 
in indifferent media-, which decompose without melting when 
heated. They inflame with violence when brought into the air, 
but the activity of this oxidation falls with increasing molecular 
weight. Sodium benzyl , CHoPhlSTa, forms garnet-red crystals, and 
its ethereal solution w T ill conduct the electric current, showing that 
the metallic atom is linked by a caxbonium valence. It inflames 
in the air, yields much stilbene if the oxidation is slow, and reacts 
with carbon dioxide to form sodium phenylacetate. 

The most convenient lithium compound to make b}? the above 
reaction is lithium ethyl. This crystallises from warm benzene in 
stout, hexagonal, limpid tablets, m. p. 95°. Lithium methyl and 
lithium phenyl are best prepared by mixing solutions of lithium 
ethyl and the mercury compounds, when they separate as white, 
microcrystalline precipitates, as, for example, according to the 
equation 2 LiEt 4 - HgMe 2 — 2 LiMe + HgEt,. The lithium com¬ 
pounds inflame in the air ; lithium methyl presents a fine spectacle, 
the flame being brilliant red accompanied by a shower of yellow 
sparks. J. C. W. 

Resistance of the Alkyl Groups attached to a Lead Atom 
to the Disruptive Action of Halogens. Preparation of 
Mixed Lead Alkyls containing Three or Four different 
Radicles* Gerhard Gruttner and Erich Krause (Ber., 1917, 50, 
202—211. Compare A., 1918, i, 684, 800). —It has been found 
that when lead tetra-alkyls are treated with halogens at —75°, 
one alkyl group is removed, whilst at —20° a further group is 
lost. From the lead trialkyl haloid or lead dialky} dihaloid so 
obtained, other alkyl groups can be reintroduced by the Grignard 
action, numerous examples having already been given. It is now 
stated that in all cases in which the alkyl groups are in primary 

attachment to the lead atom, it is the lightest group which.is 

removed by the halogen. Working out this discovery to its logical 
conclusion, it has thus become possible to prepare lead tetra-alkyls 
with three or four different groups. As each of these can be 
obtained in different ways, but never as cis-tran $-isomerides, the 
conclusion is drawn that the four valencies of lead are equivalent 
and probably arranged like those of carbon. Optical isomerism 
may be possible. 

■ With the exception of the mixed lead trialkyl haloids, which 
do not crystallise-, the compounds can all be obtained in a high 
degree of , purity. The yields throughout are' excellent. The 
following examples are given. 

Lead dimethyleihyIpropyl, PbMe,EtPr tt b. p. 65°/!5 mm., Df 1 6943, 
nf 8 1*5110, n v ~n c 0-01687 ; lead dimethylethyImobutyl, b. p. 74°/13 
mm., Df 7 1*6234, n a 1*50327, n D 1-50783, w Hj3 1*51982, n Uy 1*53010, 
■all v at 20*7°; lead methyldicihylpropyl, b. p. 80*8°/115 mm., Df* 1 
1-6403, n Ha 1*50925, » 0 1 * 51412 , n Hfi 1*52838, n By 1*53710, at 22*1°; 
lead dimeihyleihylisoamyl * b. p. 92°/14 mm.,T)| 17 1*5579, n Ha 1*50079,’ 
Wp 1*50524, n Hfl 1*51662, n Hy 1 *52847, at 21*7°; leadTmethyIdtethyliso- 
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butyl , b. p. 87°/13 mm., Df 1*5812, wJJ’ 3 1*5120, n g - n c 0*01664; lead 
methykliethylisoamyl, b. p. 106°/15*5 mm., Df 3 1*5225, n Ba 1*50336, 
?i D 1*50783, n a p 1*51921, n By 1*52934, at 20*8°.: lead dimcikylpmpyl- 
iso amyl, b. p. 165°/15 mm., Df 1*5028, 1*49773, n D 1*50201, 

n H3 1*51313, n lly 1*52251, at 22°; lead dieihylpropyl-n-hiityl, b. p. 
116°/vac., Df 1*4789, 1*5100, n F - n c 0*01547 (prepared from lead 

triethyl-n-buiyl, h. p. 108°.'13 mm., Df 3 1*5285, 1-5120, n B -n c 

0-01689); lead diethylpropylisobutyl, b. p. 110°/13 mm., Df 1*4890, 
n Ba 1*50751, n l} 1*51195, n H p 1*52353, n Hy 1*53359, at 20°; lead 
diethylpropylisoamyl, b. p. 127*5°/15 mm., Df 1 1*4392, n Ba 1*50217, 
n D 1*50855, n B $ 1*51758, n By 1*52721, at 22*1° ; lead diethylisobutyl - 
isoamyl, b. p, 131°/14 mm., Df 5 1*3980, np 1*5053 ; lead ethylpropyl- 
diisoamyl, b. p. 145*5°/13 mm., Df 1*3552, n[ f s 1*5039, n F -n v 
0*01524“ 

Lead inethylethyl-n-propybn-butyl has b. p. 103°/13 rani, Df’ 5 1*5068, 
rip 1*5072, tip - n v 0*01607 ; lead methylethyl-n-propylisoamyl has 
b. p. 115°; 15 mm., Df 1*4792, n Ba 1*50189, n D 1*50636, n B?l 1*51747, 
w Hv 1*52720, at 21° ; lead ethyl-ii-propyl-n-butylisoainyl , has b. p. 
144°/14 mm., Df' 3 1*3699, tip 1*5028, n F - n c 0*01473. 

The mixed lead dialkyl dihaloids are stable, crystalline salts. 
Lead methylethyl dichloride, PbMeEtCl 2 , crystallises in filamentous 
needles, forms an additive compound with pyridine (very large 
needles), and gives precipitates of the white sulphide (soluble in 
hydrochloric acid or ammonium sulphide), the canary-yellow iodide, 
and the yellow chromate (soluble in acetic acid) when the appro¬ 
priate reagents are added to its aqueous solution. Lead ethyli so- 
amyl dichloride forms pearly leaflets; lead propylisoamyl 
dichloride crystallises in satiny leaflets; lead etkylisabutyl 
dibromide separates in whetstone forms; lead n-prcpylisobutyl 
dibromide forms bundles of satiny needles. J. ,C. W. 

Grgano-lead Compounds. VI. Lead Tetraisoarayl, Lead 
Tetra-isobutyl f Lead Tetra w-propyl, and their Derivatives, 
Gerhard Gruttner and Eeich Krause (Ber. f 1917, 50, 278—285. 
Compare, especially, A., 1916, i, 684, 800). — Some more compounds 
of the types PbR 4 , PbR 3 Hal., PbR 2 Hal. 2 , and PbR 3 R ; 'are 
described. 

Lead tetraisoamyl decomposes on heating, even in a high 
vacuum, but may be purified by distillation in a current of steam. 
It is an almost odourless, colourless oil; Df 5 1*2332, n Ba 1*49075, 
n D 1*49457, n m 1*50404, ?i By 1*51232, at 20*5°. Lead triisoamyl 
bromide crystallises in long, snow-white needles, m. p. 132—133°. 
Lead diisoamyl dichloride forms white leaflets, decomp. 108°, and' the 
dibromide pale yellow flakes. Lead methyUriisoamyl has Df 1*3134, 
n B& 1*49226, n D 1*49618, 1*50612, n Ry 1*51477, at 22°; lead 

ethyl triisoamyl has Df* 0 1*2922, n Sa 1*49425, n B 1*49825, % m 1*50818, 
?i Ey 1*51669, at 19*6; lead n-propyltriisoamyl has Df 1*2737, n Ba 
1*49324, n B 1*49703* 1*50696, n H>v 1*51542, at 22°; lead iso butyl- 

triisoamyl has Bf 5 ^ 1*2522, n Ba 1*49242, % 1*49618, n- m 1*50597, 
1*51428, at 19*5°. These oils are all purified by distillation in 

wr 
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steam, followed by wanning under reduced pressure in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. ■ ' 

Lead teiramohdyl crystallises in white leaflets, m. p. - 23° (con*.), 
Df* 2 1*3240, 1;50004, % 1*50416, n Bf3 1*51461, n ay 1*52375, at 

20*2°. Lead trnsohuiyl chloride forms long needles, m. p. 122° 
(decomp.), the bromide crystallises in very long, glistening needles, 
m. p. 107—108°, and the iodide forms unstable, yellow leaflets. 
Lead diisobutyl dichloride crystallises in white leaflets, decomp, above 
100°, and the dibromide in pale yellow 71 leaflets, decomp. 102—103°. 
Lead diimbutyl chlorobromide , Pb(C 4 H 9 ) kJ ClBr, prepared by the action 
of bromine on lead triisobutyl chloride, crystallises in hard, compact, 
very long, flat, glistening spikes, decomp. 110°. Lead metkyltri- 
iso butyl has b. p. 121°/12 mm. (slight decorop.), T>f' c ' 1*3977, n Ha 
1*49883, 1*50321, n B p 1*51397, n Ey 1*52324, at 19*0°; lead ethyl - 

triisobutyl has Df ' 1 1*3758, ?i Ba 1*50134, n D 1*50552, n B p 1*51636, 
% y 1*52573, at 22*1°; lead n-propyltrmobutyl has 1*3505, 
n Ma 1 *50148, 1*50561, n Hj3 1*51631, n Ky 1*52554, at 19*6° : lead 

triisobutylimamyl has B‘f* 8 1*2976, n Ma 1*49696, « D 1*50097, 
% m 1*51118, n Uy 1*51989, at 20*6°. 

Lead methyltri-n-propyl has b. p. 108°/13 mm., By 3 1*5220, 
n Ba 1*50456, 1*50911, n Ef3 1*52059, n By 1*53058, at 22*3°; lead 

ethyitri-n-propyl has b. p. 118*2°/14 mm,, Bf' 3 1*4846, 1*50703, 

1*51149, n m , 1*52290, n Ey 1*53299, at 21*3°; lead tri-n-propyl- 
iso butyl has Bf 8 1*4034, n Ea 1*50235, 1*50673, n m 1*51760, 

n By 1*52716, at 22*6°; lead tri-n-propylisoamyl has Df 1*3810, n Ea 
1*50049, n D 1*50465, n m 1*51535, n Ky 1*52462, at 21°. 

Lead n-propylisobutyl dichloride crystallises in very stable, 
sparingly soluble, rounded leaflets, and lead isobutylisoamyl 
dibromide forms elongated, transparent, pale yellow leaflets, 
decomp. 95°. 

[All the densities recorded in this and the preceding paper are 
reduced to vacuum standard.] J. C. W. 

Optical Activity of Low Temperature- and Generator-coal 
Tars. Frans Fischer and W. Gluud (Ber n 1917, 50, 111—115).— 
In a recent communication (A., 1916, i, 800), Pictet, Ramseyer, 
.and Kaiser reported that they had obtained optically active sub* 

. stances from coal by extraction with benzene, but not by distilla¬ 
tion, in a vacuum. They concluded, therefore, that the coal had 
not experienced a temperature as high as 450° during its forma¬ 
tion. . In connexion with other work, however, the present authors 
have observed optical activity, beyond the limits of experimental 
error, with extracts of tars obtained from coals of the same origin 
(Saar and Lower Rhine) by low temperature (450—550°), and 
generator. processes. The isolation of the most active fractions is 
described; they are insoluble in acids, alkalis, or liquid sulphur 
dioxide. J. C. W. 

Preparation of o-CMorotoluen©. Badische Anilin- & Soda- 

Fabrix. (D.R.-P., 294638; from J, Soc. Chem. hid, 1917, 36, 286). 

— 1 Toluene-p-sulphonic acid or its chloride or amide is dissolved in 
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sulphuric acid, the solution treated with chlorine, and the 
sulphonic group removed from the resulting o-chlorotoluene-p- 
sulphonic acid, for example, by heating it in a current of steam. 

o-Vinylbenzyl Bromide and its Derivatives,, J. vox Braun 
(Ber., 1917, 50. 45—49).—A mixture of o-vinylbenzyl bromide 
and ■■ 1-cyanopiperidine was recently described as the product of 
the action of cyanogen bromide- on 1-o-vinylbenzylpiperidme (this 
vol., i, 169). Attempts to isolate the former substance from the 
mixture have been unsuccessful, and therefore choice was made 
of o-viiiylbenzyldimethylamine (Emde, A., 1912, i, SOI) as a 
source, for this would yield as a second product a cyanoamine of 
much lower b. p. or one soluble in acids. 

o - VinvibenzyIdimethyla mine is best obtained by distilling 
dimethyltetrahydrofsoquinolinium hydroxide under reduced 
pressure. It reacts vigorously with cyanogen bromide in ethereal 
solution, giving the desired bromide and cyanodimethylamine in 
the solution and a small deposit of a quaternary bromide com¬ 
pounded of the bromide and the original base, 
(CH 2 :CH*O 0 H 4 -CH 2 ) 2 NM%Br, 

m. p. 178—179°. The cyanodimethylamine is extracted from the 
ethereal solution by means of a dilute acid, leaving o -vinylbmzyl 
bromide as a colourless, mobile, heavy oil, b. p. 119—120°/17 mm. 
As a benzyl bromide derivative, it has the characteristic irritating 
odour, and reacts readily with water, alcohol, amines, sodiomalonic 
esters, etc,, giving products which will be described later. As a 
derivative of styrene, it polymerises even in the dark, and com¬ 
bines directly with hydrogen (Baal's method), halogens, or halogen 
hydrides. o -Ethylh enzyl bromide has b. p. 120—121°/23 mm. 
o-a@-Dihromoeihylbenzyl bromide crystallises in stout prisms, m. p. 
46°, o-a-BromoetJiylbenzyl bromide , obtained by shaking the un¬ 
saturated bromide with fuming hydrobromic acid, is a snow-white, 
crystalline mass, ni. p. 36—37°, which reacts with dimethylamine 
according to the equation 

C c H 4 <cIf B ? Ie + 2NHMe ^ 

C B H 4 <?^ I !>NMe s Br + NHMe s ,HBr. 

The quaternary bromide, silvery leaflets, m. p. 216°, is precipi¬ 
tated from the-aqueous, solution of the mixture by the addition 
of alkali hydroxide. The corresponding platin kill aride, 
C^HgoN^HgFtCle^HoO, 
crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 201°. 

o~E thy lb enzyl bromide can also be obtained froml-o -eihylb enzyl- 
piperidine.. This base is prepared by reducing the corresponding 
vinyl compound (loc. cit.); it has b. p. 147°/18 mm., and forms 
a hydrochloride , leaflets, m. p. 212—213°, an aurieJtldride , m. p. 
158°, a picrate, and a methiodide, m. p. 145—146°. 'The base 
reacts with cyanogen bromide to give a mixture, of 1-cyano- 

■ rn* 2 
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piperidine and o-ethylbenzyl bromide, and the latter can be isolated 
by boiling the oil with hydrobromic acid until the former is hydro¬ 
lysed and dissolved. J. C. W. 

The Indene Series* IV. J. von Braun, E. Banzigee, and 
Z. Koehler (Ber., 1917, 50, 56—64. Compare this voL, i, 130). 
—-For comparison with 2-amino-2-metliylhydrindeiie, (I), the 
authors have synthesised the isomerides, (II, III, and IV), and 
have attempted to prepare the nearly related aromatic-aliphatic 


base, (V); 


/GII 2 

C 6 H / >CMe-NH„ 

V CH/ 

/CH,\ 

WH 4 ( )CB, 

(I.) 

(II.) 

c - h .<ch"C> oh ’ sh = 

t 'c H 4<CH 2 ^ >CH,CE s‘ N U 2 

(HI.) 

2 (IV.) 

CH,Ph-CMe 8 *NJH 2 . 


(V.) 

The corresponding alcohols are also described. 

1 -Hydrindylmethylamine, (II).—-a-Hydrindone is condensed with 
ethyl bromoacetate in the presence of zinc to form ethyl 
1 -hydrindyliderieacetate, as a viscous oil, b. p. 166—168°/10 mm. 
This ester yields a resin if warmed with sodium hydroxide, and 
1 -inethylindene if hydrolysed by dilute sulphuric acid. If it is 
purified by shaking with sodium hydroxide and then fraction¬ 
ating, it yields on reduction by the Paal-Skita method only 
1-methylhydrindene , b. p. 182—183°, DJ 6 0*9661, 1*53938, but 

if it is ‘ first fractionated, treated with alkali to remove a 
minute trace of bromine, redistilled, and then reduced, it gives 
the normal product, ethyl 1 -hydrindylacetate, as a pleasant- 
smelling, limpid oil, b. p. 149-—150°/12 mm. The saturated ester 
can be readily hydrolysed to 1 diydrindylacetic acid , glistening 
leaflets, m. p. 60—61°, and this converted into the chloride , b. p. 
146°/11 mm., which condenses readily with aromatic hydrocarbons, 
etc., but does not undergo internal condensation under the 
influence of aluminium chloride. The amide , m. p. 90°, is pre¬ 
pared from the chloride, and the hydra-ide, matted needles, in. p. 
113° ( hydrochloride ,, m. p. 208°),' by the action of hydrazine 
hydrate on the ester. Finally, tdiydrindylmetliylamine , (II), is 
obtained by the Hofmann reaction, or, better, from the hydrazide, 
through, the urethane, as a colourless liquid, b. p. 125—126°/ 
13 mm., with a" not very intense odour. It forms a hydrochloride , 
m. p. 212—214°, ; a platinickloride, decomp. 235°, and a picrate , 
in. p. 176—177°. 

0-1 -Rydrindyl ethyl alcohol, C R H J <' CHs ^ cn -OH.-OH ’ b ’ P* 
150—152°/11 mm., is prepared by the reduction of ethyl 
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1-hydrindylacefcate with sodium, and alcohol. Unlike the open 
aromatic-aliphatic alcohols, it is an almost odourless, syrupy 
liquid, and the corresponding £-1 -kydrindyl ethyl chloride , b. p. 
132—134°/14 mm,, has a much fainter odour than the lionioiogxies 
of benzyl chloride. 

%A m mo-1- /«eihylhydrindene, ( III).—1-Methylhydrindene-2-carb- 
oxylic acid is obtained from ethyl benzylaeetoacetate (Roser, A., 
1888, 1303), The chloride , b. p. 150°/20 mm., is converted into 
the amide , m. p. 130°, and this into 2-n m in o-l-m et hylhydri ndene, 
b. p. 108—110°/11 mm., by Hofmann’s method. The base forms 
a hydrochloride , m. p. 202°, a picrate , m. p. 239°, and a benzoyl 
derivative, m. p. 137°. 

Ethyl l-m.ethylhydrindejie-2~carhorylate, b. p. 150—151°/11 mm., 
may be reduced to 1-methyl-2-hydri/idylmethyl alcohol , 

C A<CHk> CH - GH ^ 0H ’ 

an odourless, viscous oil, b. p. 148—150°/11 mm., the correspond¬ 
ing chloride having b, p. 135—138°/11 mm. 

2-Hydrindylmethylamine (IV).—This base was already known 
(Kenner, T., 1914, 105, 2696). It forms a picrate , m. p. 
180—182°, a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 120—121°, and a salicylidene 
compound, m, p, 66°. 

jB-OMorowamylbenzene (Klages, A., 1904, i, 497) is practically 
indifferent towards ammonia or amines at the ordinary temperature, 
and under drastic treatment yields J8j8-dimefchy lsfcy r eiie (ibid.). 

J. C. W. 

Tli© State of Saturation of the Unsatnrated Linking, I. 

H. Ley (Per., 1917, 50, 243—250). —It is a well-known fact that 
the additive capacity of a compound with an ethylenic linking is 
greatly influenced by the nature of the atoms or groups attached 
to the doubly linked carbon atoms. For example, styrene and: 
stilbene readily unite with bromine, but tetraphenylethylene does 
not. It is common to offer the suggestion that such a difference 
as this is due to steric hindrance, but the author prefers to account 
for.the facts by assuming changes to take place in the degree of 
saturation of the ethylene linking. He proposes to develop his 
arguments on the basis of electroatomic theories, the usual valency 
ideas being obviously insufficient. 

The absorption spectra reveal also, even in cases where argu¬ 
ments on steric lines cannot hold, that the degree of saturation 
can be modified considerably by apparently small changes. The' 
spectrum of stilbene, for example, is distinctly modified by the 
presence of a methyl group (a-methylstilbene) in the direction of 
that of the fully saturated, closely related compound, dibenzyl. 
The spectra of cinnamic acid and a- and jS-mefchylciimamic acids 
.show similar relationships. Phenylstilbene, a-phenvlcinnamic acid, 
and a-methylstyrene are mentioned in the same connexion,' but 
exact quantitative comparisons will apparently be made later on, 
and a full discussion raised then. 

The extinction coefficients of comparable solutions of the addi- 
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fcive compounds of stilbene and a-methyl- and a-phenyl-stilbeii© 
with s-trinifcrobenzene have also been roughly determined* In 
agreement with Werner's rule, that such molecular compounds 
possess deeper colours the more unsaturated the hydrocarbon is 
(A., 1910, i, 20), the conclusion must be drawn that stilbene is 
the most unsaturated of the three. 

This effect of the introduction of an alkyl radicle is quite the 
opposite when the group enters a cyclic system, for it is well 
known that in respect of absorption and formation of molecular 
compounds, toluene and Hexamethylbenzene behave as more un- 
saturated compounds than benzene (compare Werner, ibid., and 
Pfeiffer, A., 1914, i, 551). J. C. W. 

The Bndherer Reaction. Hartwig Franzen and Hubert Kempf 
(Ber.y 1917, 50, 101—104).—The Bucherer reaction, whereby amines 
can he converted into phenols through the action of sulphites (A., 
1902, i, 718; 1903, i, 627; 1904, i, 309; 1905, i, 48, 585; 1907, i, 509; 
1908, i, 455; 1909, i, 521, 787; 1910, i, 144), is fundamentally a 
process of hydrolysis, according to the equation ArNHo -h H o 0 = 
ArOH ■f NH S . Begarded in this light, it is remarkable that a 
reaction which is notoriously difficult of achievement by the strong 
mineral acids should be brought about by sulphurous acid. The 
authors have therefore made some comparative tests on the hydro¬ 
lysis of the naphthyfamines and naphthionic acid by hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, phosphoric, phosphorous, boric, arsenious, hypophos- 
phorous, and sulphurous acids, using as the criterion the amount 
of ammonia developed after one, two, three, or four days. As 
only the last two acids produce any notable effects, the others 
being about equally indifferent, the conclusion is drawn that the 
hydrolysis of aromatic amines is governed by the degree of un- 
saturation rather than by the strength of the acid. J. C. W. 

Benzyltetramethylammoniiirn. W. Schlenk and Johanna 
Holtz (Ber., 1917, 50, 274—275). — When a solution of sodium 
benzyl (this vol., i, 256) in cold ether is shaken with dried tetra- 
methylammonium chloride in an atmosphere of nitrogen, benzyl- 
ietrametkylammonium, CH 2 Ph*NMe 4 , is formed, as a brilliant 
red, granular powder (compare the analogous preparation of tri- 
phenylmethyItetramethylammonium, A., 1916, i, 385). This is 
either insoluble in . or decomposed by ordinary solvents, even 
pyridine, and is hydrolysed by water to toluene and tetram ethyl- 
ammonium hydroxide. ■ J. C. W. 

Ammonium Compounds of a Mew Type. , W. Schlenk and 
Johanna Holtz (. Ber 1917, 50, 276—278).—If an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of potassiodi-p-tolylamine (A,, 1914, i, 823) is shaken with 
dried tetramethylammonium chloride in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen, di-p-tolpla mino t etram e thyla mm onimn , Me 4 M # N (0 7 H 7 ) 2 , 
is formed. This crystallises from pyridine in greenish-yellow 
leaflets, which soon become brown in the air, and is hydrolysed by 
water to ditolylamme and tetramethylammonium hydroxide. 
Although the two. nitrogen atoms are linked together, the sub- 
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stance is therefore a salt, which is of considerable interest in con¬ 
nexion with the function and distribution of the fifth Yale nee of 
nitrogen. The pyridine solution is also an electrolyte, the 
equivalent conductivity being = 5*72. 

Diphenylaminotetrametkylammonium is a very similar sub¬ 
stance, crystallising in greenish-yellow needles. J. 0. W. 

Phenol Bases. III. J, von Braun and E. Danziger (Ber. t 
1917, 50, 286—289).—The introduction of a phenol group in the 
para-position in j8-phenylethylamine and homologous bases is known 
to have the effect of increasing their physiological activity, but such 
seems not to be the case with 2-amino-2-methylliydrindene (this 
voL, i, 130). The new phenolic base has been prepared through 
the nifcro-, amino-, and hydroxy-derivatives of 2-acetylamino-2- 
methylhydrindene. 

o -Nitro-2-acetyia m Ino-2-methylkydri ndene, the sole product of 
the action of fuming nitric acid at 0°, has m. p. 144—145°; 
5-a mino-2-acetylamino-2-methylhydrinden e has m. p» 153—154°, 
and forms an unstable, white hydrochloride, a pic-rate , m. p. 215°, 
and a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 206°; 2-acetylamino-o-hydroxy-2- 
rmthylhijdrindene has m. p. 112°; and 2-r/ mino-odiydroxy-2-methyl- 

hydrindene , OH*C c H s <CQg 2 ^>CMe # NH 2 , is a very pale pink, 

microcrystalline powder, m. p. 154°, which yields a very soluble 
hydrochloride, a red platinichloride , m. p. 229°, a pi crate, m. p. 
240°, and a dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 180°. 

5-A itro-2-ami /? o-2-ra ethylhydrindene is an oily base, which forms 
a hydrochloride , and a picrate , m. p, 220°, J. C. W. 

3-TMol-p-cresoI Th. Zincke and K. Arnold (JBcr., 1917, 50, 
116—126).'—3-Thiol-p-cresol has been known hitherto only in the 
form of bromine derivatives (A., 1911, i, 287). It has now been 
isolated, and a number of related compounds prepared. 

An alkaline solution of potassium p-cresol-3-sulphonate (ibid.) 
is shaken with ethyl chloroformate, and thus converted into 
potassium i-ethylcarbonatotohien e-3-sulph onate, 

COoE t* O * C 6 H 3 Me • SO s l£, 

which crystallises in long needles. The corresponding sulphonyl 
chloride , large, stout crystals, m. p. 59°, may be converted into the 
sulphonanHide, m. p. 126°, or reduced by means of sine dust and 
alcohol to the mercaptan. Only a trace of the mercaptan can 
actually be isolated, as it is very unstable. The main products 
are the oxidation product, 4 -eUiylcarbotmtotolyl ^-disulphide, 
(C0 2 Et*0*C G H g Me) 2 S 2 , # stout crystals, m. p. 73°, and' the carbonate 
(annexed formula), long spikes, m. p. 83°. This 

CET S ' carbonate may be hydrolysed by aqueous-alcoholic 

/\ sodium hydroxide to Z-thiolpp-cresol, OH*C 6 H 3 Me B SH, 

1 jg' which is a limpid liquid, b. p. 110—112°/18 mm., 

1 with a peculiar,' not unpleasant odour. ■ The 

0—CO dibenzoate forms,. colourless needles,,m. • ,p. 86°. 

. A number of ethers of 3-thiol-p-eresol, ' and Their 
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bromination and oxidation, are described. Methyl iodide reacts 
in the presence of sodium niethoxide to form 3-methyl thiol-'p-cresol, 
b. p. 118—120°/18 mm., which yields 2 : o-dibromo-S-methylthiol- 
p-cresol dibromide (ibid.)' when treated with bromine. Methyl 
sulphate gives the dimethyl ether, 4- methoxy-3-methyltliioltoluene , 
b. p. 145—156°/39 mm., which reacts with bromine to- form 
5-5 romo-i-methoxy-3-metliylthioliolnene dibromide , 
OMe*C fi H 2 MeBr*SMeBr 2 , 

in dark reddish-brown needles, and this is readily converted into 
5-bromo-4:-m,ethQ%y-3~methylthioltoluene 9 colourless needles, m. p. 
63—64°, when shaken with sodium hydrogen sulphite. Benzyl 
chloride reacts in the presence of alkali to form the two benzyl 
ethers. A-Benzyloxytolue n e-3- b enzyl thiol, 

CH 2 Bh*0*C c n 3 Me-S-CH 2 Ph, 

forms colourless needles, m. p. 85°, and may be oxidised in glacial 
acetic acid solution by means of perhydrol to the sutphoxide , 
slender needles, m. p. 106—107°, and then to the mlplione , long, 
white needles, m. p. 138°. 3 -Benzylthiol-p-cresol, b. p. 190—192°/ 

21 mm., yields an acetate , slender needles, m. p. 63°, and may also 
be oxidised to a sulphoxide, m. p. 84°, and a sulphone , 
0H»G 6 H 3 Me-S0 2 *CH 2 Ph, 

stout prisms, m. p. 146°, the acetate of which forms colourless 
leaflets, m. p. 128°. 

If 3-thiol-p-cresol or either of its benzyl ethers is treated with 
bromine, 2:4 -dibromo-p-cresol 3 -disulphide, (OH*C 6 HMeBr 2 ) 2 S 2 , is 
formed, in stout, pale yellow crystals, m. p. 174—175°; the acetyl 
derivative has m. p. 163°. 

When a mixture of ethy!carbonato-p*cresoI~3~sulphony 1 chloride 
and sodium hydrogen carbonate is added to a solution of sodium 
sulphite, 4 -ethyl carbonatotoluene-3-sulphinic acid, 

C0 2 E t * O C 6 H 3 Me* SOJEE, 

is formed, in stout, monoclinic prisms, in. p. 102°. This yields a 
methyl ester (from the silver salt), glistening prisms, m. p. 121°, 
and may be hydrolysed to p-cresol-3-sulphinic acid , a very hygro¬ 
scopic mass which gives a ■ deep blue colour in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Methyl A-methoxytohiene-3-siflphmafe, 
OMe*C 6 H 3 Me*S0 2 Me, 

long needles, m. p. 88°, is obtained by treating this acid with 
methyl sulphate or by oxidising the above 4-methoxy-3-methylthiol- 
; toluene, J. C. W. 

p-Phenetyltellurium Compounds* Karl Ledrrer (Ber., 
1917, 50, 238—243).—The author suggested that compounds which 
Rohrbaech described as di-p-anisyl and di-p-phenetyl tellurides were 
really methylene compounds (A., 1916, i, 208) and has already 
given an account of the .true di-^-anisyl telluride (ibid., 647). Di-p- 
'phenetyl telluride , Te(C 0 H 4 *OEt) 2 , is prepared by the action of 
tellurium dibromide on magnesium ^phenetyl bromide. It crystal- 
: Uses in matted needles, m t p. 63°, b. p. 235—240°/18 mm,, and 
' forms the following additive compounds' with the mercuric' haloids; 
.•chloride, elongated, quadrilateral platelets, si. p. 150—151°; 
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bromide, iridescent scales, m. p. 155—156°; iodide, a yellow 
powder, m. p, 123—124°. The di-p-phen etylt el hi ro n i u in com¬ 
pounds described are the dichloride , (C 6 H 4 *OEt) 2 TeCl 2 , needles, 
m. p, 125°; dibromide , four-sided columns from ether or scales 
from alcohol, in. p. 116—117°; di-iodide, ruby-red crystals, m. p. 
134—135°; oxide, m. p. 135-—148° (indefinite); and methiodide, 
m. p. 69°. 

Phenyl-p-tolyltelluroniiira oxide (ibid., 8105 lias m. p. 154—155°, 

J. 0. W. 


Cholesterol. XXV. A. Windaus ( Bcr 1917, 50, 133—137). 
—-When the ketone corresponding with cholesterol, namely, chole- 
stenone, is oxidised with potassium permanganate, a monobasic 
ketonic acid is formed (A., 1906, i, 579). This was originally 
supposed to have the formula and its production was 

taken as evidence of the existence of a vinyl group in cholesterol, 

pjj 

thus: ch.:ch>C 2S Hj 9 <V ” 


"CO 


CH„ 


co 2 h-c 2 S h S 3 <t o 


+ 002 Hr H 2 0. 


It is now found, however, that the acid really has the formula 
C 26 H 44 0 3 , which destroys the accepted view that cholesterol has an 
unsaturated group at the end of a chain. The ethylene linking 
can only be in a. ring, in such a position that a i8-ketoiiic dicarb- 
.oxylic acid and then a ketonic monocarboxylic- acid is formed when 
the ring is ruptured, thus: 


/ t\ 

0FT o OH OH 

\/\// 

CO Off 


/ \\ 

CH 0 OHCOoH 

\/\ “ 

CO co 2 h 


ChL, c^H-fCO, 

\V 

CO 


Further evidence in support of this view is now recognised in 
the ■established fact that* cholesterol can be nitrated and the nitro¬ 
compound reduced by means of zinc and acetic acid to a ketone- 
alcohol, cholest.anonol (A,, 1904, i, 49). This recalls the conversion 
of indene into nitroindene and -then into jS-hydrindone, and may 
be formulated thus: 


CIL OH OH 

\/v/ 

OH OH 
OH 


oh, on c*is T o 0 

\/\^ 

OH OH 

• i 
OH 


0H„CH CO 


OH OR 

i 

OH 


2 


Cholesfcanonol may be reduced. by sodium and alcohol to chole- 
siandiol, C 27 H 4e 0 2 , leaflets and prisms, m. p. 216°, which yields- a 
diformate, long needles, in. p. 150°, and may be converted by means 
of phosphorus pentachloride into .the- corresponding dickloroehole- 
stane, hexagonal leaflets, m. p. 128°. This forms jS-eholestane 
when boiled with sodium and amyl alcohol, but this hydrocarbon., 
can be obtained much more readily from cfiolestanonol derivatives' 
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(cholestandione, oxycholestenone, jS-cholestanone, etc.) by reduction 
with amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid (Clemmensen‘s 
method). J, C. W. 

Transformation of a-Giycols, E. Coma y Boca (Anal. Fis . 
Quim., 1917, 15, 29—50).—An investigation of the influence of the 
metlioxyi group on the transformation of a-glycols. a-Phenyl-ajS- 
di-p-anisylet-hylene glycol , prepared by the interaction of p-anisoin 
and magnesium phenyl bromide, forms colourless crystals, m. p. 
163-—168°. Sulphuric acid of 30% strength converts it into phenyl - 
di-ip-anisylacetaldehyde, colourless crystals, m. p. 88—89°, which 
yields an oxime , in. p. 132—133°, and a semicarbazone , m. p. 
186—187°, and is converted by alcoholic potash into phenyldi- p- 
anisylmethcme , colourless crystals, m. p. 100—101°. 

y-Phenyl-afi-di-'p-anisylpropylene glycol is obtained from 
p-anisoin and magnesium benzyl chloride, and forms crystals, m. p. 
152—153°.' It is converted by 30% sulphuric acid into $-phenyl- 
aa-di-p~miisylpropaldehyde, colourless crystals, m. p. 71—72°, 
which yields an oxime, colourless crystals, xn. p. 116—118°, and is 
transformed by alcoholic potash into a-phenyl-fifidti-p-anisy!ethan e , 
crystals, xn. p. 89—90°. 

Bi-jhcm isylbenzylcarb inol, m. p. 140—141°, is prepared by the 
action of magnesium benzyl chloride on di-p-anisyl ketone, and is 
converted by acetyl chloride into a~phenyI-$$-di~p^nisyhthylme, 
m. p. 61—62°, which is reduced by sodium and alcohol to phenyl- 
di-p-anisylethane. 

Magnesium isobutyl bromide and amvgdalic acid yield a-phenyl- 
fifi-diisob utyletkylene glycol , m. p. 72—73°. With magnesium 
iso amyl bromide the product is a-pk enyl-fifi-d moamyl e i hylene 
glycol , needles, nx. p. 109—110°. 

The interaction of p-anisole and magnesium phenyl bromide, 
expected to yield diphenyl di-p-anisylethylene glycol, formed a sub¬ 
stance, xn. p. 164—165°, and another substance , m. p. 174—-175°, 
separable by fractional crystallisation. 

The dehydration of glycols containing metlioxyi produces alde¬ 
hydes ; that of other glycols yields ketones. A. J. W. 

Spectrochemistry of Benzene Derivatives. Cinnamic 
Esters. Hy&roxystyrenes and their Ethers. K. vox Auwers 
(Atmalen, 1917, 413,.253—309).—In his researches to determine 
the influence of ring formation on the spectrochexnical behaviour of 
organic compounds, the author has been led to compare definite 
groups of substances, for example, the esters of cinnamic acids 
with those of coumarilic acids and certain styrene derivatives with 
coximarones and coumaranones. The results of these comparisons 
. will be given in a later paper, the purpose of the present communi¬ 
cation being to ascertain how far; the speetrochemical regularities 
which' have been determined for the simpler aromatic compounds 
are applicable to compounds of partly different structure. In com¬ 
paring different compounds the author, according to his usual 
custom, employs the specific exaltation, E% as the typical and 
characteristic speetrochemical value. 
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Esters of Cinnamic Acids. —The methyl and ethyl esters of 
thirteen cinnamic acids containing methyl or ethyl groups as sub¬ 
stituents have been examined. It is found that the substituents, 
as usual, influence the spectrochemical behaviour of the parent 
substance according to their position. Situated in the side-chain, 
they depress the exaltation of the optical constants, the ethyl group 
in many instances more so- than the methyl. Particularly noticeable 
is the depressing influence of two such alkyl groups, the specific 
exaltations of ethyl cinnamate being lowered to one-third or one- 
fourth of their value in the a/3-dimethylcinnamate and ajSp-tri- 
methylcinnamate. A methyl group in the para-position generally 
increases the exaltation; in the ortho-position it does not change 
the exaltation of the dispersion, but slightly depresses the exalta¬ 
tion of the specific rotation. 

The influence of a methoxy-substituent in an alkyl cinnamate is 
not so simple as in the case of the benzene molecule. The variation 
of its influence on the exaltation with its position is different 
according as the cinnamate does or does not contain a methyl 
group in the a- or 0-position, and the original must be consulted 
for details, and also for the variations of the exaltations of six pairs 
of stereoisomeric cinnamates and of various styrene derivatives. 

The following new compounds are.' described: Propyl coumarate , 
0H*C 6 H 4 *CHICH*C0 2 Pr, clusters of colourless needles, m. p. 
71—72°, prepared from the silver salt and propyl iodide in boiling 
ether. Methyl a-p Mi?n ethyl cinnamate, C 6 H 4 Me • CHI CM e * C0 2 Me, 
prepared by condensing p-tolualdehyde and methyl propionate, k 
an oil, b. p. 151°/14 mm., Df 3 1*0507, n a 1*55635, 1*56400, 

% 1*58432, and n y 1*60362 at 18*3°; the free acid forms colourless 
needles, m. p. 169—-170°V Methyl 6-methoxy~ a-3 methylcinnamate , 
C 18 H 16 0 8 , prepared in a similar manner from. 8-metiioxy-m-tolualde¬ 
hyde, is an oil, b. p. 168°/11 mm., Df* 1*0989 % ^ 1*55727, 

n TS 1*56424, and n p 1*58477 at 14*6°; the free acid forms stout 
prisms, in. p. 122°. 6-1/ e t h axy-0~3-dim ethylchina mic acid , 
C ia H 14 0* felted needles, m. p. 113—-115°, prepared from the crude 
ester obtained from £- 5 -dimethy 1-o-cournaric acid and methyl 
sulphate, yields a pure methyl ester, stout prisms, m. p. 36°, b, p. 
163*2—164*4°/11 mm., D f 1 1*0872, n a 1*54083, 1*54716, 

% 1*56290, and n y 1*57804 at 12*7°, nf 1*5439. o -Methoxy&tyryl 
methyl ketone , OMe*C f) H 4 *CHICH‘COMe, large prisms, m. p. 
48—50°, b. p. 180—182°/20 mm., is obtained from the o-hydroxy- 
compound, 2A r -sodium hydroxide, and methyl sulphate; it has 
Df 4 1*0534, n* 1*57525, w D 1*58591, n p 1*61640 at 61*4°. 0-Ace*- 
oxy-a-methylstyrene , OPhMelCH*OAc, prepared by boiling' ■ hydr- 
.atropaldehyde with acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium 
acetate, is an oil having Df' 2 1*0574, n a 1*53680, 1*54278, 

n s 1*55801, and n y 1*57204 at 15*2°. 

P-Brom-o-fi-o-tolylpropionic acid, C 10 H 31 O 2 Br, stout prisms, m. p. 
125—128°, obtained by treating d-methylcinnamic acid with hydro- 
bromic acid (saturated at 0°) first in the cold and then "at the 
ordinary temperature, is .Converted by warm sodium carbonate 
solution into an oil, the greater part of which polymerises on'distil- 
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1 at ion, but til© portion which distils is o -methylstyrene, an oil with 


sweet odour, b. p. 55*4°/12 mm., I)f‘ 25 0*9168 
1*54817, rip 1*56499, and n y 1*58003 at 13*25°. 


1*54219, 


The reaction between magnesium methyl iodide and -ethyl 
■m-hydroxybenzoate in ether leads to the formation of m -hydroxy- 
phenyldimethylcarbinol , O H* CM ep C 6 H 4 * OII, prisms, m. p. 

105—106°, which develops a blue coloration with aqueous ferric 
chloride and is converted by prolonged boiling with acetic anhy¬ 
dride into the acetate, C 31 H 12 0 2 , b. p. 124°/12 mm., of 3 -hydroxy- 
a-methylstyrene, OH*C 6 H 4 *CMeICH 9 , b. p. 119°/11 mm., 

1*0476, 1*56721, ?ijy 1*57337, T59064, and n y 1*60612 at 

13*0°. The latter condenses with monochioroacetic acid in aqueous 
sodium hydroxide to form 3-iso propenylphercoxyacetic acid , 
C n H 12 0 3 , flat needles, m. p. 98°. C. S. 


Isomerism of Formylphenylacetic Esters. IV. Methyl 
Formylphenylacetate. Wilhelm Wislicenus [with Kurt Border, 
Paul Kurtz, and Ernst A. Bilhuber] (Annalen, 1916, 413, 
206—252. Compare A., 1912, i, 623; 1900, i, 9, 597).—In 1894, 
Bishop, Claisen, and Sinclair described methyl formylphenylacetate 
as a viscous oil, b. p. 135—-136°/14 mm. The authors have now 
thoroughly examined it. The preparation of the sodium and 
potassium derivatives from, methyl phenylacetate, methyl formate, 
and sodium or potassium in absolute ether is described. Other 
derivatives described are the normal copper , (C 10 H 9 O 3 ) 2 Cu, green 
crystals, m. p. 194—196° (decomp.), basic copper methaxide , 
((3 J0 H 9 O 3 )Cu*OMe, decomp. 204°, nickel compound, pal© green 
needles with lJMeOH, and cobalt compound, rose needles with 
HMeOH. 

By acidifying the sodium or potassium derivative, the ester is 
obtained as a viscous oil, b. p. 123—125°/12 mm., which usually 
sets to a crystalline mass. The authors find that two modifications, 
both of which are crystalline, exist; “mixed” modifications corre¬ 
sponding with the j8- and Michael's modifications of the ethyl ester 
(i loc . cit.) do not occur. 

The a-modification is prepared (1) by acidifying the copper deriv¬ 
ative, (2) by the gradual addition of an acid to aqueous solutions 
of the sodium and potassium derivatives, (3) always when solutions 
of the "ester are evaporated after being kept for some time, (4) by 
heating the ^-modification above its m. p., and (5) by distillation of 
the ester' under reduced pressure. It forms colourless leaflets or 
plates, m. p. 40—41°,. develops in alcoholic solution with a small 
quantity of ferric chloride a deep bluish-violet coloration, gives a 
green,' crystalline precipitate with a solution of copper acetate, 
slowly becomes blue after several minutes when shaken with de¬ 
colorised magenta ' solution, and reacts with phenylcarbimide to 
form the expected phenylcarbamate y NPtPli * CO * O * OH 1 OPh* C0 2 Me T 
colourless needles, m, p. 133—134°. Mixed with an equal molecular 
quantity of aniline, it yields methyl' 0-ani7imo-a-pheynylacryhie, 
NHPh*CHIGPh*C0oMe f colourless needles, in. p. 113—114°, which 
Jg converted into 4-liydroxy-3-phenylquinoline at 265° with loss of 
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methyl alcohol. The ester reacts with p-xylidine to form a dark 
brown oil, which is converted by heating into k-hydroxy-S-phenyl- 
5 : S~dimeihylquinolinej yellowish-white needles, m. p. 254 — 256 °. 
With an alcoholic solution of phenylhydrazine at 0°, the ester yields 
the -jjhenylhydrason-e, NHPh*NIGH*GHPlrC0 2 Me, stout prisms, 
in. p. 116 — 117 °, together with formylphenylacetic acid hydrazide. 
In a similar manner, it reacts with dipkenylliydrazine to form the 
diphtnylhydrazone, NPWNICH*CHPh*C0 2 Me, colourless needles, 
in. p. 86 — 87 °, whilst an aqueous solution of the sodium derivative 
of the ester reacts with semicarbazide hydrochloride to form the 
semiearhazone , NHo*CO*KH*NXH>GTIPk*COoMe, crystals, in. p. 
159 — 160 °. 

In its general behaviour the a-modificatioii behaves like a typical 
enol and is to be regarded as having the constitution 
OH* CHICPh* C0 2 Me, 

corresponding with the a-modification of the ethyl ester (Joe. cii,). 

The j8-modi6eation of the methyl ester can be prepared only in 
one way: by adding an aqueous solution of the sodium derivative 
as rapidly., and as suddenly as possible to an excess of cold, not too 
dilute sulphuric acid. A spontaneous change of the a- into the 
/^-modification has never been observed (unlike the ethyl ester, 
loc, cit.). The jS-modification forms leaflets from warm benzene, 
in, p. 91—93°. It is much more soluble than the a-form in methyl 
alcohol and in water, but dissolves less readily than this in benzene 
and in light petroleum. A freshly prepared, cold alcoholic solu¬ 
tion does not give a coloration with ferric chloride. The jS-modifi- 
' cation gives a precipitate with a solution of copper acetate only 
after long keeping (owing to change into the a-form), instantly 
recolours a decolorised solution of magenta, and reacts slowly and 
incompletely with pkenylearbimide to form the same phenyl- 
carbamate as does the a-form. 

The phenomena (decrease in the intensity of the coloration with 
ferric chloride; contraction in the volume of the solution) observed 
in an ethyl-alcoholic solution of the a-eihyl ester, which have been 
attributed to, the change of the enol to an aldo-form, are repeated 
in the case of, the methyl-alcoholic solution of the methyl ester. 
In this case, however, a definite methyl alcohol ate, C 10 HiA + 
MeOH, m. p. 89—92°, crystallises when the not too dilute solution 
is strongly cooled. The additive compound, which does not develop 
a'coloration with ferric chloride, is formed from the ^-modification 
after cooling the solution for one hour, but from the a-modifiea- 
tion after twenty to twenty-four hours, and is'therefore probably 
formed only from' the /^modification. It can be recrystallised from 
warm benzene, but easily loses methyl alcohol by keeping in the 
air, by warming, and rapidly in a vacuum, the a-modification being 
obtained. The behaviour of an “ oldmethyl-alcoholic solution 
of the methyl ester with ferric chloride, copper acetate, and' decolor¬ 
ised magenta solution is just what would be expected if the solu¬ 
tion contained an alcoholate of the ^-modification, which can' be' 
slowly decomnosed bv the reagent, yielding ' the' ^-modification,' 
Michael and Fuller (A,, 1912, i, 861) have directed attention to the 
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formation of additive compounds ■ of the ethyl ester with methyl 
and with ethyl alcohol. 

dll© constitutions of the two modifications of methyl formyl- 
phenylacetate are discussed' at length. The' a-form is undoubtedly 
an enol. The /3-form presents difficulties. Some facts point to an 
aldo-form, others to a second, geometrically isomeric, enol form. 
Owing to the discovery of the aleoholates, all the evidence previ¬ 
ously advanced in the case of the ethyl ester in favour of the aldo- 
forni and based on the physico-chemical properties of alcoholic 
solutions loses in weight. O 21 the other hand, since 1912 the pro¬ 
perties of the true koto-forms of desmotropic substances have become 
better known, and in view of this knowledge the fact that the 
Chester has about the same solubility in alkali hydroxide as the 
a-ester (A., 1912, i, 623) strengthens the view that the /3-modifica- 
tion may be a second enol form. Moreover, Meyer has shown by 
his bromine method that the four modifications of the ethyl ester 
are unsaturated (A., 1912, i, 940), and the authors now show that 
both modifications of the methyl ester in freshly prepared methyl- 
alcoholic solution equally and almost quantitatively absorb 
bromine. These facts and the evidence of Scheiber and Her old's 
method of examination of the ethyl ester by means of ozone do not 
uphold the view that the ^-modification is an aido-form. Never¬ 
theless, it must be acknowledged that the changes which character¬ 
ise true aldehyde reactions, such as the' restoration of the colour of 
decolorised magenta solution and the addition of methyl alcohol, 
occur more rapidly with the J6- than with the a-m edification. 
"Weighing all the evidence, the authors incline at the present 
moment to the view that the two modifications of methyl formyl- 
phenylacetate (and also of the ethyl ester) are ends and examples 
of geometrical or cis-tra n s-isomerism, despite the facts that the 
/2-form can under no conditions be made to develop a coloration 
with ferric chloride and that the two modifications behave so 
differently with copper acetate, C. S. 

Mixed Anhydrides derived from Benzoylacrylic Acid* 

J. Bougault ( 'Gompt . rend., 1917, 164, 310—313).—A continua¬ 
tion of previous work (A., 1908, i, 791). The author has now con¬ 
densed the two isomeric a-bromocinnamic acids with benzoyl- 
acrylic acid, by the addition of iodine in potassium, iodide to a 
solution of their sodium salts with sodium phenyl/socrotonate in 
the presence of sodium carbonate. The stable form gives an 
anhydride > COPh-CHICH-CO-O-CO-CBrICHPh, m. p. 100°, and 
the labile form an isomeric anhydride , m. p. 125°. These 
anhydrides have properties similar to those of the four anhydrides 
previously described (Joe. cit .). When heated at 100° with 50% 
acetic acid, they give benzoyl acrylic acid and the respective 
a-bromocinnamie acids. Attempts to convert the anhydride, m. p. 
125°,'into the anhydride, m. p. 100°, were unsuccessful. 

Further evidence is adduced in support of his theory as to the 
mode of formation of these anhydrides, in that y-hydroxyphenyl- 
crotonic acid, which is converted into benzoylacrylic acid by the 
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action of iodine in the presence of sodium carbonate, does not 
give a mixed anhydride with sodium benzoate under the above 
conditions, although benzoylacrylic acid is formed. W. G. 

Preparation of Arylami&es of 2-HydroxynapMliaJezie- 
3-carboxyIic Acid. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Burning 
(D.R.-P., 294799; from J. Soc. Chern . Ind., 1917, 86, 286).—A 
mixture of 2-hydroxynaphthalene-3-<;ar’boxylic acid with a large 
excess of an aromatic arnine is treated' with phosphorus chloride, 
whereby the hydroxynaphthoyl chloride first formed reacts with 
the amine to form the aryl amide. The yield is approximately 
quantitative. H. W. 

Besmotropic Forms in the Series of Oxalacetic Ester 
Derivatives, especially of Ethyl Biphenylmethyloxalacetate 
[a-Oxalo-^-diphenylpropionate]. Wilhelm W islicenus and 
Karl Esle (Ber., 1917, 50, 250—262).—Although the enolic form 
of methyl oxalacetate is so much more favoured than the ketonic 
form that the isolation and preservation of the latter require 
special precautions (see Bieekmann, A., 1916, i, 820), it would 
appear from the usual chemical and physical measurements that 
the amount of the enol present in a methyl-alcoholic solution is 
unusually small. This is due to the fact that combination with 
the solvent takes place, and such an additive compound may be 
isolated. 

It was anticipated that the ketonic form would be more stable 
in the case of solid esters having a heavy residue as a substituent 
of the methylene group, and two examples are described in which 
the ketonic structure is actually preferred, namely, diethyl a-ox&lo- 
j6j8-diphenylpropionate and diethyl a~axalo-j8~diphenylenepro- 
pionate. 

Ethyl jSjB-diphenylpropionate (the acid is made by condensing 
cinnamic acid with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride) 
condenses with ethyl oxalate in the presence of potassium ethoxide 
to form the - potassium compound of diethyl a-oivaIo~$$-diphenyI~ 
propionate , which crystallises in small rods. The unstable enol 
is precipitated if the solution of this salt is stirred into cold 
sulphuric acid; it crystallises from a benzene-light petroleum. 
mixture in colourless, rhombic tablets, m. p. 99—101°. The 
keio-m modification, C0 2 Et*C0'CH(CHPk 2 )*00 2 Et, is obtained by 
crystallising the enol from alcohol, or by the action of carbon 
dioxide on a solution of the potassium salt; it crystallises in 
bundles of long rods, m. p. 60—61°. The ester is readily hydro-' 
lysed by 20% potassium hydroxide to oxalic and' diphenylpropionic 
acids, but is indifferent to the action of 20% sulphuric acid at 
150°, It loses carbon monoxide at 200°, forming ethyl diphenyl-' 
*sosuccinate, m, p. 57—60° (Henderson, T., 1891, 50, 731). The 
ester also forms an additive compound with phenylhydrazine 
(rhombic leaflets, m, p. 112°), which changes on . heating into the 
phenylhydrasone, silky, yellow needles, m. p. 90-—91°, and this is 
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further transformed by heating at 195—200° into ethyl 1-phenyl- 
4-diphenyl m e i hylpyra -z ol-h-o n e-3-carb oxylate, 

C*C0 2 Et 
CH-GHPb, 5 

which crystallises in almost colourless, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 
148 — 149 °. 

The above potassium salt is very sensitive to the action of 
moisture, changing readily into the potassium salt of efln/l a-oxalo- 
0$-diphenylpro piona t e, C0 2 K*C0-CH(CHPk 2 )*C0 2 Et,H 2 0 ? which 
crystallises in bundles of filaments, rn. p. 200° (decomp.). The 
free ester acid' may be obtained from this salt or by shaking the 
above enolic or ketonic ester with 10% sodium carbonate until 
dissolution takes place, and then acidifying. It has m. p. '96 — 97° ■ 
and crystallises from benzene with ^C 6 H e , m. p. 90—92°. It also 
forms a phenylhydrazone, greenish-yellow needles, in. p. 190—192°, 
which changes on heating at 190—200° into 1-plienylA-diphenyl- 
meJhi/lpyrazol-5-one , prisms or leaflets, in. p. 220—221° (compare 
the above pyrazolone). 

Fluorene-9-acetic acid may be prepared in one operation, start¬ 
ing with ftuorene, ethyl oxalate, and ethyl bromoacetate (compare 
Mayer, A., 1913, i, 1171). It crystallises in flat, silky needles, 
m. p. 138—139°. The ethyl ester, b. p. 214°/12 mm., condenses 
with ethyl oxalate in the presence of potassium ethoxide to. form 
the potassium compound of diethyl a-oxalo- 0-diph e nyl e n e-pro¬ 
pionate , which crystallises in colourless needles. The free ester, 

Q TT 

t 6 4 )>0H*Cn(CO 2 Et)*GO*CO 2 Et, can be obtained as an enol, but 

it changes even by crystallisation from cold benzene into the 
ketonic form, which separates in bundles of needles, m. p. 86—88°. 

J. G. W. 

Occurrence of Mellitic Acid. Edmund O. von Lippmann 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 236—238).—Some years ago (A., 1895, i, 164) 
the author reported the occurrence of mellitic acid in a "black, 
humus-like deposit found in a.disused conduit in a sugar refinery. 
When an, old copper conduit was dismantled recently, a similar 
deposit was found. 

In connexion with the author’s- view that the formation of 
mellitic acid represents a gradual, but thorough, process of oxida¬ 
tion, another accidental production of large crystals of aluminium 
meditate, C 12 H 12 A1 2 ,18H 2 0, “ honey stone/’’ is reported. A load 
of aluminous sludge from a : plant for sewage treatment w T as 
deposited on a heap of brown coal rubbish, on the top of which a 
small plank was lying. After two years, when the refuse was 
being removed, the crystals of “ honey stone were found in a 
hollow under the wood. :■ J. G. W. 

Preparation of Protocatechnaldehyde. L. Schmidt (D.R.-P., 
295337, addition to D.B.-P., 278778; from J . Soc. Cheni. hid., 
1917, 36, 306).—The piperonal diacetate, obtained from piperonal 


NPh< 


1S = 
CO* 
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as described in the original patent (A., 1915, i, 682), is treated 
with, chlorine, and the resulting dichloropiperonal diacetate is 
decomposed with water. Derivatives of cliloroacetic acid are not 
formed during the chlorination. H. W. 


indandione and Bindone, I. Aniline Derivatives of 
Indandione. Wilhelm Wislicenus and Hugo Pfanxexstiel (Ber., 
1917, 50, 183—189).—The condensation products of indandione 
(diketohydrindene) and hindone (anhydrobisdiketohydrindeiie) can 
be resolved by treatment with aniline into simple derivatives of 
indandione. As a preliminary to a series of communications on 
this reaction, the anils of indandione are now described. 

If indandione is dissolved in warm aniline and dilute acetic 
add is added to the cold solution, indandione monoanil (I) soon 
separates, in yellowish-green, rectangular leaflets, m. p. 208° 
(decomp..). This forms unstable salts with mineral acids, in which 
it conforms to type (II), and also with alkali hydroxides, in which 
the remaining structure, (III), is probable. 


/ C0 \ 

€VH 4 < >CH 2 
\-C=~NPh 
(I.) 




OCX 
>H 
-C—NHPh 
(IT) 


0 H / 

L 6 n 4\ s 


.CkrOH 

>CH 

CA=lSfPh 


(HI.) 


Selllossberg (A., 1900, i, 665) ascribed to the free substance 
formula (II). 

A deep red solution containing the acetate of a dianil is obtained 
if indandione is heated with aniline (20 parts) and glacial acetic 
acid (5 parts). When this is mixed with dilute acetic acid and 
poured into brine, the hydrochloride is precipitated, and from 
this the free base is obtained by treatment with dilute sodium 

hydroxide. Indandione dianil , GH 2 ,.H 2 0, crystal¬ 

lises in brownish-red, stout prisms, m. p. 180—181°, loses 
water at 100°, and then has m. p. 176—177°. The hydrochloride , 
B,HC1,H 2 0, forms dark red, glistening prisms, which sinter at 
253—260°; the anhydrous salt is somewhat paler in colour. Two 
sulphates are described: B 2 ,H 2 S0 4 ,2H 2 0, dark red, rhombic crystals, 
and B,H 2 S0 4 , microscopic, red needles. The diacetate is also dark 
red, and is quickly hydrolysed by water. 

These anils are completely hydrolysed to indandione and aniline 
by warming with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid. With certain 
quantities of acid, however (1HCI to 2 mols. of the monoanil or 
8HCI to 2 mols. of the dianil), the blue anil of hindone is formed 
(Liebermann, A., 1898, i, 200, and following abstract). The di¬ 
acetate of the above dianil is produced, on the other hand, when 
hindone is warmed with aniline (6 parts) and glacial acetic acid 
(1 part) for some time, thus: 

C 6 H 4 <gg>C:C<^£>CO + 4C fi H 5 -NH 3 + 4¥eC0 2 H - 

2C.,,TT, a N < .,2Mt COjH + 3H 5 0. 

J, C. W, 
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Indandioae and Bindone. II. Action of Aromatic Amines 
on Bindone* Wilhelm Wislicexus and Hermans Schheck (Ber., 
1917, 50, 189—198).—The production of blue colouring matters 
from bindone by the action of amines was briefly described by 
Liebermann (A., 1898, i, 200). Contrary to the original state¬ 
ment, it is found that methyl- and ethyl-anilines behave like 
primary bases. ISTp amines react, however, which are too' feebly 
basic to bring about the enolisation of bindone, and it is usually 
noticed that before the blue colour appears there is a stage which 
represents the violet-red salts of the enol. The blue compounds 
are consequently designated anilides of hindenol , 

c t ,H 4 <cg>c:c<£^>c-off. 

Bind enylati dine , 0 24 H 15 0 2 N ,II 2 0, crystallises in bundles of dark 
blue, filamentous needles, in. p. 224—225°, and forms a dihydro - 
chloride , B.2HC1, in olive-green, elongated leaflets. Bindone does 
not react with sulphaniiic acid in glacial acetic acid unless sodium 
acetate is added, and then it forms sodium 'p-bindenylamino - 
b e ns e n e sulpho na t e, 

0 6 H 4 <g>C:C<^>C-NH-0 6 H 4 -SO s Na, 
in tuffs of deep blue filaments,, decomp, above 230°. 

Bin demjlethylanilin e, C 6 H 4 <C^^>CIG<C£|^^C*NEtPh, crys¬ 
tallises in blackish-blue prisms, m. p. 181—182°, and forms a 
mono hydrochloride, matted needles, and a dihydrochloride , 
greenish-yellow, elongated, six-sided tablets. 

Dimethyl- and diethyl-aniline merely enolise bindone under the 
above conditions, but condensation of another kind takes place 
under the influence of zinc chloride, p -Bindenylphenyldimethyl- 

amine , C 6 H 4 <Cqq^>C 1C<C£|^|^ C*C fi HpNMe. 2 , may be isolated 

from the dark green fusion obtained in this way in the form of 
irregular, green leaflets, m. p. 234—235°. Diphenyl amine also 
gives a green fusion, and does not behave like the above secondary 
anilines. ' J. C. W. 

3 :4-Benzoflnoreiioiie* Alfred Schaarschmidt (Ber., 1917, 
50, 293—294. Compare Pfeiffer, this vol., i, 145).—The ketone 
which Pfeiffer described in 1907 must have been the metastable 
form of 3:4-benzofluorenone, or a different compound altogether. 

J. C. W. 

A New Benzanfhrone Synthesis. Alfred Schaarschmidt 
[with Eugen GeorgeacopolI (Ber., 1917, 50, 294—303).—When 
3:4-benzofluorenone is fused with potassium hydroxide, the ring 
bearing the ketone group can be ruptured in two ways, giving 
different carboxylic acids, thus: 

CO<M* -> CO a H-C 10 H 6 -C 6 H 5 or, C 10 H 7 -C 6 H 4 *CO a H. 

If these acids were dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
. 1 phenylnaphthoic acid could only give the original ketone again, 
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whereas the naphthyl residue in the naphthylbenzoic acid might 
perhaps rotate, and so give rise to benzanthrone, thus: 



The fact that the sulphuric acid solution is fluorescent shows that 
benzanthrone is indeed formed. The reaction represents a new 
synthesis of benzanthrone, and has therefore been extended to 
derivatives of 3:4-benzofluorenone. In the case of the 1-carboxy- 
and 1-benzoyl-derivatives, it is found that the rupture of the link 
between the carbonyl group and the naphthalene ring and the sub¬ 
sequent condensation to benzanthrones are operations which 
proceed almost quantitatively. 

3:4-Benzofluorenone-l-carboxylic acid (A., 1916, i, 47) is heated 
with potassium hydroxide at . 230—235°, and so converted into 
1 ~‘phenyinaphthalene-o-3-dicarboxylic acid, 

# C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 *C 1(j H 6 6 C0 2 H, 

which forms glistening crystals, m. p. 288°. This is transformed 
into benzantJironecarboxylic acid (annexed formula), bright yellow 
needles, m. p. 347°, by dissolving it in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid or by converting it into 
the chloride by means of phosphorus penta- 
chloride, warming this with aluminium chloride 
qqi | in carbon disulphide, and boiling the acid 

\/\ chloride so formed with dilute potassium hydr¬ 
oxide. Benzoylbenzanthrone , ■ slender, pale 

\/' yellowish-green needles, m. p. 206°, is obtained 

t>y condensing the chloride of either the above 
mono or di-carboxylic acid with benzene by the agency of 
aluminium chloride. 



1-Benzovl-3:4-henzofluorenone may also he converted by 
alkaline fusion into 3 -hen zoyl-l-ph e nylnct■phthalene-o-earb oxylic 
acid (o-3- benzoyl-a-naphthylbenzoic acid), 

COPh* O 10 H 6 * C g H 4 * C0 2 H, 

in. p. 280—282°, 

l-PhenyInaphthalene-o-3-dicarboxylic acid forms a hromo- com¬ 
pound, slender, yellowish-grev crystals, m. p. 282°, which may he 
condensed to hromob enzoylbenza/riihrone, yellowish-green crystals, 
m. p. 242°. 

With the formation of benzanthronecarboxylic acid, there Is no 
possibility of further intramolecular condensations, but, two. mole¬ 
cules of this acid may unite through the naphthalene residues. A 
small quantity of a very powerful violet dye, which is most prob¬ 
ably a compound of such a type, is formed during the alkaline 
fusion. The production of this dye in quantity and,'its character¬ 
istics will be described later. . J. C. W. 
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Chrysarobin. 111. O. Hesse (Annalen, 1917, 413, 350—378. 
Compare A., 1912, i, 277).—The first part of the paper deals with 
a re-examination of the constituents of commercial chrysarobin 
and with the behaviour towards hydriodic acid of its mixtures with 
chrysophanic acid and ernodin methyl ether. The work was under¬ 
taken in consequence of Tutin and Clewer's description of the con¬ 
stituents of commercial chrysarobin (P., 1913, 20, 285), in parti¬ 
cular, of dehydroemodinanthranol monomethyl ether. 'Turin and 
Cl ewer assert that the author overlooked this, because by his method 
of separation by demethylation by hydrochloric or hydriodic acid 
it would be converted into emodinol. The author retaliates by 
asking how hydrochloric acid could effect such a conversion, and 
by stating that if hydriodic acid effected such a reduction iodine 
must be liberated, a phenomenon which he and Tutin and Clewer 
have not observed. 

Directions are given for the preparation of pure chrysarobin or 
chrysa-robinum purum, by which the author means officinal chrysa¬ 
robin or chrysarobiniiin venal© freed from anthraquinones and 
from the constituents insoluble in light petroleum. It consists of 
clirysophanol and emodinol and their methyl ethers. Chrysarobol 
is the only crystalline substance which has beep isolated from the 
constituents of commercial chrysarobin insoluble in light petroleum. 

The investigation shows that, although commercial clirysarobins 
from different sources vary, occasionally considerably, in their 
composition, clirysophanol, emodinol, and its inethyl ether together 
constitute usually more than 80% of the substance, substances 
insoluble in light petroleum, chrysophanic acid, ernodin and its 
methyl ether together constitute usually 10% or less, whilst loss and 
substances not definitely characterised represent about 10%. The 
presence of ararobinol and dehydroemodinanthranol monomethyl 
ether has not been detected. O. S'. 

The Aloins. E. Leger (Ann. CJiim., 1916, [ix], 6, 318—381).— 
A resume of work already published (compare A., 1900, i, 512; 
1902, i, 549, 685; ii, 484; *1903, i, 35-6; 1904, i, 907; 1905, i, 532; 
1907, h 545, 831; 1908, i, 40, 980; 1910, i, 463, 543; 1911, 
i, 140, 734). W. G. 

Mew Active Principles in the Genus Xanthoxylinm, 
H. Bocqtjillon (Rep. Pharm 1917, 28, 66; from Pharm. J,, 1917, 
98, 275).—In continuation of previous work, the occurrence of 
crystalline neutral principles, in different members of the genus 
Xnnfhoxyllum has been established, and these substances have 
been shown to be lactones. From X. caribmum , light petroleum 
extracts the lactone, carixanthide, C 12 H ?4 0, colourless needles, m. p. 
285°. Similarly, X. carolianum yields carolixanthide , needles, 
m. p. 119°. The occurrence in the seeds of X. piperitum of the 
.crystalline substance, m. p. 80°, isolated many years ago by Sten- 
house (Annalen, 1854, 89, 251; 1857, 104, 236), is confirmed, as 
‘ well as the presence of a-xanthoxylin, colourless plates, m. p. 162°, 
and j3-xanthoxy!in, m. j>. 187°, in the seeds of X. octraxyhim., as 
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recorded by Leprince (A., 1912, ii, 479). All these substances 
are accompanied by fixed or volatile oils. H. W. 


1:1: 4-Trimetliylco'iiiiiaranoae and 3 : 6-Bimeihylclirom- 
antone (3 : 6-Dimetiiyl-l : 4-b©nzopyrone). K. von A it wees 
(Ber., 1917., 50, 221—224. Compare A., 1914. i, 1138).—Genuine 
1:1:4 -trimethylcoumaranone, b. p. 120°/15 mm., Df 1*071, 
n$' 1*540, stmicarhazone, m. p. 202—203°, has now been obtained 
by methylating 1:4-dimet hy lcoumaranone by means of methyl 
iodide and sodamide. The compound, which was obtained by 
the action of diethyl aniline on m-a-bromo/sobu ty ryl-p-cresol, can 
also be prepared by warming an aqueous-alcoholic solution of 
■m-Aeh 1 oro i sobuty ry 1-p-cresol with sodium carbonate. It therefore 
has the alternative structure of 3 : 6-dim.ethylA : A-hntzopf/rone. and 
its formation by the older method involves the production of an 
imsaiu rated ketone, thus : 


OH-C,HAle*CO-CMe 0 Br 


OH • C G H ,Me* CO • C M el C H r> 


n w WKPCHMe 


J. C. W. 


Preparation of Benzylidene Compounds of Ethyl 
4:5:7-Trih.ydroxycoumariii-8-(or 6)-carboxylate» Adolf 
Sonn ( Ber 1917, 50, 138—144).—Leuchs and Sperling have shown 
(A., 1915, i, 141) that the “lactone” which Jerdan obtained from 
ethyl acetonedicarboxylate (T., 1897, 71, 1111) is in all proba¬ 
bility a • bydroxycoumarin derivative of the 
G0 2 Efc annexed formula. As a. “ benzotetronic acid ” 

OH /\.n_PO ^ should therefore condense very readily 

; | with aldehydes (compare Anschutz, A., 1909, 

i, 660), and this is found to be the- case. The 
OH following 3-benzylidene derivatives were ob¬ 

tained bv merely mixing hot alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of the ester and aldehyde and cooling the liquid; ankyUdem 
a mass of fibrous, orange-yellow needles, m. p. 208°; p- hydroxy - 
benzylidene m. p. 194—195°; mlicylidehe almost colourless tufts, 
in. p. 180°; vanillylidene orange-red sheaves, m. p. 247°; pipe- 
rimylide/ie orange-yellow tufts, in. p. 200°; o-p-dihydroxyb enzyl- 
idene-, brown ish-y el low, granular aggregates of prisms, decomp, 
above 200°. The first two were reduced by means of zinc dust 
and glacial acetic acid to the 3-j8-p- methoxyphenylethyl~ (elongated, 
colourless tablets, m. p. 235°) and o-A-pdiydroxypkenylet /^-deriv¬ 
atives (colourless plates, m. p. 2,15°) respectively. J. C. W* 

Thiophen Series. VIII. Some Derivatives of 2-Aceto- 
thienone. Wilhelm Steinkopf and Dora Jaffe ( Annalen , 1917, 
413, 333—342).—Contrary to experience in the benzene series the 
simultaneous production of two isonierides in the thiophen series 
lias been very seldom observed. 

The nitration of 2-aeetothienone, first done by Meyer' and Peter 
in 1884-1885, is effected with much better results by adding slowly 
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a 'Solution of nitric acid, D 1‘52, in acetic anhydride to a solution 
of 2-acetothienone in the same solvent cooled in a freezing mixture, 
the temperature being kept below - 6° during the addition. The 
two nitro-2-acetothienones produced have m. p. 88—89° and 127° 
respectively (not 86° and 122*5°, as recorded in the literature). 
Attempts to- discover a more convenient method of separating the 
two isomerides have been unsuccessful, and the orientation of the 
nitro-groups has not yet been settled owing to experimental diffi¬ 
culties. 

The nitro-2-acetothienone, m. p. 88°, is reduced by tin and warm 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to the stan trichloride of amino-% 
acetothienone , 2COMe*C 4 H 2 S*NH 2 ,H 2 SnCl 6 , brownish-orange 
crystals, m. p. 202—203° (decomp.), from which the acetylamino - 
2-ac etot hienmie, NHAc*C 4 H 2 S*COMe, brown crystals, m. p. 
270—271°, can be obtained. 

The nitro-2-acetotliienone, m. p. 127°, forms an oxime, 
N0 2 -C 4 H 2 S-CMe:N0H, 

crystals, m. p. 127°, but the isomeride of lower m. p. yields a 
mixture of several substances under the same conditions. Attempts 
to apply the Beckmann transformation have been unsuccessful. 

2-Acetothienone forms a semicarbazone, leaflets, m. p. 190—191°, 
bemoylhydrazone , colourless crystals, m. p. 187—188°, p -nitro- 
;phenylhydrazone , stout, dark red crystals, m. p. 181—182°, 
aminogitanidino- derivative, C 4 H 3 S*CMelN:NH*C(NH 2 )INH, small 
needles, in. p. 83—83*5° ( picrate , C 7 H 10 N 4 S,CgH 3 O 7 N 3 , yellow 
crystals, decomp, 247—248°, with previous sintering and darken¬ 
ing), and the condensation derivative with p-phenetidine, 
C 4 H 3 S*CMe7N*C 6 H 4 -OEt, brownish-golden-yellow needles, m. p. 
90*5—91°. 

2-Acetothienoneoxime reacts with chloral in the smallest possible 
quantity of cold benzene to form chlorcil-^cetothienoneoxime, 
C 4 H 3 S* OMeIN*O*CH(OH)*CC1 3 , colourless crystals, m. p. 87°. 

C, S. 

Thiopheix Series. IX. New Method of Preparation of 
Thienyl Ketones. Wilhelm Steixkopf (Annalen, 1917, 413, 
343—349).—Lecher's method (A.,' 1913, i, 1166) of preparing 
ketones of the benzene series is found to be even more effective 
in the thiophen series; acid chlorides of the aliphatic or of the 
aromatic series may be employed, and hydrogen chloride is evolved 
at a lower temperature, so that the reaction can be effected in open 
vessels. 

Some light is thrown on the catalytic activity of the phosphoric 
oxide by the discovery that acid anhydrides can replace acid 
chlorides. Hydrogen chloride, therefore, is not essential to the 
catalysis. When an acid anhydride is used, the reaction proceeds, 
in the author's opinion, with, the intermediate formation of an acyl- 
metapliosplioric acid (compare aeetylsuiplmric acid): (1) P 2 0 5 + 
2Ac,0 - 2PO*-OAc, (2) PCVOAc + C 4 H 4 S - C 4 H 8 S-COMe + 
P0 2 -OH, and" (3) P0 2 *0H + P0^0Ac = P 2 0 r> + CH 8 -C0 2 H.. When 
an acid chloride is used, equation (1) becomes P 2 0 5 + CH 8 # C0C1 = 
P0 2 *OAc-f POoCl, and (3) becomes POpOH + P0 2 C1 = P*0 5 -f HC1. 
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The acetylmeiaphosphoric acid seems not to be formed from meta- 
phosphoric acid itself, as the latter cannot be used in place of 
phosphoric oxide. 

By this method thiophen and about 2% of its weight of phos¬ 
phoric oxide react with acetyl chloride at 98—130° to give '52% of 
the theoretical yield of 2-acetotliienone (the same yield is obtained 
with acetic anhydride at 140°), with chloroacetyl chloride at 
130 —140° to give ©-ehloro-2-acetothienone in poor yield, with 
benzoyl chloride at 120—125° to give phenyl 2-thienyl ketone, and 
with o-toluoyl chloride at 130-—140° to give o-tolyl 2-thienyl ketone. 

Benzene, acetic anhydride, and phosphoric oxide at 100—140° 
do not yield acetophenone. C. S. 

Stereochemistry of Rhodanines. I. Stest Kallenberg (Ber. f 
1917, 50, 90—100).—The general characteristics of the group of 
substances now known as rhodanines have been established chiefly 
by Andreaseh and his co-workers. Among other reactions, it has 
been shown that condensations with aldehydes at the carbon atom 
numbered 5 can be readily induced (compare Andreaseh, and also 
Stieger, this vol., i, 171). This fact suggests that rhodanines can 
behave as thiazolines (II) as well as thiazolidines (I), which, of 
course, would be expected from, analogies. Since carbon atom 5 is 

9 HR ' C\OH):CR' 

s Nds— s 

(I.) (II.) 

asymmetric in formula (I), but not in (II), it should therefore be 
possible to decide whether one structure is favoured before the 
other. To this end the author has applied Holmberg s methods for 
preparing rhodanines (A., 1910, i, 361) to optically active materials, 
but lie finds that, although the solutions remain active up to the last 
stage, the isolated rhodanines are always inactive. It appears, 
therefore, that structure (I) is only transient. 

d-Tntliiocarbodipropionic acid, CS(S*CHMe*C0 2 H) 2 , prepared by 
the resolution of the inactive acid (A., 1905, i, 325), was warmed 
with aniline and water, but the 3-phenyl-5-methylrhodanine so 
formed was inactive. It was considered that heating was detri¬ 
mental, so this method was abandoned. 

The alternative method required optically active- halogeno-acids. 
Z-^-Bromosuccinamic acid, [a]J? —70*03°, was prepared for this pur¬ 
pose by the interaction of potassium bromide, sodium nitrite, 
3A T ~suIphuric acid, and asparagine. Incidentally, i-j 84odomccina?nic 
acid , long prisms, m. p. 118—120°, was prepared from this by the 
action of an acetone solution of sodium, iodide, the racemisation 
being in accordance with Westerlund’s experience (A., 1915, i, 771). 

When a solution of potassium ethyldithiocarbamate, prepared by 
mixing potassium' hydroxide, ethylamine, and carbon disulphide, is 
mixed with Z-jS-bromosuccinamic acid, neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and then acidified after some hours, d-fi-ethyldithio- 
carha mylsitccinam ic acid ■ (III) separates in small leaflets, m. p. 
112—ll3° [a] D 4 -55“6°. This readily undergoes dehydration to the 
rhodanine, for example, when an alkaline solution is left for some 
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time. &-Ethylrhodanine-5-acet amide (IV) is a pale vellow, granular' 
mass, in. p. 107—108°, and is optically inactive. 

N X(OH):c-OH^GO’]S T M, 

pCO *NH 2 1< -0S-8 

(ill.) ? (IV.) 

Tb.e rhodanine dissolves in dilute sodium hydroxide to' give a 
deep red solution, from which sulphuric acid precipitates inactive 
$-ethyidithiocarbamyhuceinamie acid in colourless leaflets, in. p. 
108—109°, which can also be obtained from h/2-io d osu ceiiiarule acid 
as above. 

3-jPA enylrhoda nin eS-aeetamide, thin, greenisli-vello w tablets, 
in. p. 171—173°, is formed from either lialogeiiosucciiiamic acid, 
the intermediate hydrate being stable only in the form of its salts. 

1 -$-D i e t hyldi t h i o carb amylsuccinam ic a aid, 

NEVCS*S*CH(C0 2 H)-GH 2 -C0-IS t H 2 , 
is made in the same way, starting from diethylaiiiine. It forms 
small prisms, in. p. 126—128°, [aj D —18'8°, and yields an ethyl 
ester, m. p. 85—86°, which is inactive. When the aqueous solution 
is boiled, with or without acids, it suffers hydrolysis, i-fi-diethyldi- 
tkiocarbamylsuccinic acid 9 m. p. 109—111°, being formed, whilst 
hydrolysis with alkalis leads to the production of' fumaramic acid, 
in. p. 216—218°. On treatment with .alkaline permanganate in the 
cold, one sulphur atom is exchanged for oxygen, d -&-dietkylthio- 
carb a mylm cci n a mic acid , NEt 2 *C0*8*0H(G0 2 H)*CH 2 *C0*NH 2 , 

being formed, in colourless needles, m. p. 144—145° (decomp.J, 
{a] D +74*3°. Inactive $-dietdipldithiocarbamylsitccinamic acid, 
an. p. 131—132° (decomp.), is obtained from jS-iodosueeinamie acid, 
it yields inactive fi-die thyl thio carb a myh a cci n arnic acid , nodules of 
prisms, m. p. 139—140°. J. C. W. 

Cryptopine and Protopine, William Henry Perkin, jen, 
(T., 1916, 109, 815—1028).—The paper is mainly occupied with 
the results of an exhaustive and laborious investigation of the 
degradation and other products of cryptopine with a view to estab¬ 
lishing its constitution. The only degradation product obtained 
previously was m-hemipinic acid, showing the presence of a di- 
methoxybenzene nucleus, but there was strong reason to believe 
that there was also present a second benzene nucleus to which a 
-methylenedioxy-group was attached. In the present investigation 
the alkaloid was subjected to the action of a long series of oxidising 
and hydrolytic agents under a great variety of conditions, but in 
every case the piperonyl ring was completely destroyed, and the 
only substances that could be isolated were derived from the di~ 
metlioxybenzene nucleus. This difficulty was at length overcome by 
reducing cryptopine methosulphate with sodium amalgam,' when 
meihyltetrahydrocryptopine was formed, and by dehydration with 
acetyl chloride was converted into anhydromethylteirahydrocrypto- 
pine 9 from the oxidation products of which piperonyl derivatives 
could be isolated. Working on this and other lines, many series of 
derivatives of cryptopine and of the closely related protopine were 
prepared, and from the results .the annexed formulas were deduced 
for, the two alkaloids: 


]SrHEfCS-S-CH< G ° 2 

x ou, 
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MeO/^' 
MeQ, j. 


" 0 

/ \/ U ' 
UH2 UH. n 


CO NMe 


>ca. 


' o- 

o- 


J>CH, 


CH., 


CH.,< 


•cy 


\ /" 

CH, 
Cryptopine. 


The evidence brought forward to prove the na 
ositions of the various groups and rings cannot 


9 H *tk 

] ! ~ 

CO NMe 

I 

UH, 

\ /" 

CH, 

Protopine. 


nature and relative 
positions of the various groups and rings cannot be recapitulated 
here; it is summarised by the author in. tire introduction to the 
paper (pp. 319-877), to which reference must be made. In the 
course of the investigation a very large number of new substances 
were prepared, and detailed descriptions of these and of their rela¬ 
tionships will be found in the experimental section of the paper. 

T. H. P. 

The Morphine Alkaloids. V. J. vox Braun and E. Acst 
(Ber., 1917, 50. 43—44).—The constitution of opoinorpliine being 
known, it might be expected to behave differently from morphine 
towards cyanogen bromide. Instead of losing the dimethyl group, 
it should, in the light of the experience recently gained with 
hydrogenated ^quinolines (this vol., i, 162), suffer rupture of the 
ring. Dibenzoykpomorphine (I) does behave in this way, yielding 
the com pound XI as an optically inactive, crystalline powder, 
in, p. 157°. * 


OBx, 


/•"'V 

\X'\ 

OBz 


H, 


■ H 


NMe 

X H, 

,,H 2 


/%/% 


OBz 




(X.) 

Cinchona Alkaloids, XVIII, 

and Bruno Bottcher (Ber. } 191' 


XX ^CHj-CH.-NMe-CN 

(ii). J. o. w. 

a-isoCincixonine. Paul Babe 
50, 127—133).—In his compre¬ 


hensive survey of the chemistry of the ein- 
C,H 4 *CH““CH“—"CH 2 chona alkaloids (A,, 1906, i, 762) Koenigs 

| | If 

0 CH.-N-CH 


CH 

"X/X 

\/\/ 

N 


suggested that a-^socinchonine is an oxide 
of the annexed formula. This is now con¬ 
firmed, but the question whether the C 2 H 4 
residue is —CH 2 *CH 2 - or ICHMe is left 
open. a~iso Cinchonine is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the internal oxide of a hydroxy- 
dihydroeinchonine. 

a-iso Cinchonine is recovered unchanged 
after boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid 
for several hours, but with dilute acetic or 
phosphoric acid, in the dark and in .the. 

% 


vol. cxii. i* 
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absence of air, it is converted into a.toxine, hydroxydihydroein - 
chonicine ( 1 ), which crystallises in rectangular plates, m. p. 125°, 
|>]L r — 24:9°, and forms an amorphous phenylhydrazone and a 
[derate, red prisms, m. p. 220—221° (decomp.). The toxine reacts 
with sodium hypobromite to form a broino-imine, which condenses 
in the presence of sodium ethoxide to kydr o xyd i hydro cine h o n i n one 
(II). This crystallises in pale yellow ^needles, in. p. 170°, 

OH‘C 2 H 4 *CH--CH—OH 2 ■ OH-C. 2 HpCa-CH— ch 2 

I <OH fl ) 2 | [ (CH,) 2 

CH,-NH OH.,-CO-C,,H l .N CH.,-N-OH-CO-C,H,.N 

(I.) ‘ ' ‘ (II.) 

[a]if -r 36°, after one hour, -f 69*2° (constant) after twenty-two 
hours, and forms a 7 derate , in many-sided, yellow platelets. 111 . i>. 
222—224°. * * J. C. W. 

Preparation of 2 : 6 -Dlinethylpiperidines Substituted in 
tile 2-Position^ including their 1-Methyl Derivatives. H. M. 
Judd and G. A. R. Kon (Brit. Pat., 1916, 103541; from J. Soc . 
Client . Ind. f 1917, 38, 353).—By using sodium in amyl alcohol instead 
of sodium or aluminium amalgam for reducing the corresponding 
4-piperidones, the resulting piperidine derivative is almost entirely 
the physiologically active isomeride instead of a mixture of two 
isomer ides. A better yield is obtained and the trouble of isomeris- 
ing the mixture is avoided.- Details are given of the reduction 
of vinyldiacetoneamiiie ‘(2 :2 : 6 -trimethylpiperidone). H. W. 

Rupture of the M Hydrogexiat©d Indole and Quinoline Rings 
by Reduction. IV. 2-MethyltetraliydroquiiioIiiie. J. vox 
Braun and L. Neumann (Ber. 9 1917, 50, 50 — 55. Compare this 
voL, i, 167).—It lias already been shown that when the quaternary 
inethochloride of dihydroindole is treated with sodium amalgam, 
rupture of the pyrrole ring between the nitrogen atom and the 
chain of methylene groups takes place to a certain extent, and 
that this type of reduction is. particularly favoured if there is a 
methyl group attached to the carbon atom adjacent to the nitrogen 
atom. In the case of tetrahydroquinoline, however, such a reaction 
has not yet been observed. Either the ring is ruptured between 
the nitrogen atom and the benzene nucleus or else on© of the 
A-mefchyi groups is eliminated. It was considered to be worth 
while, however, to test whether a methyl group in position 2 would 
be favourable, as in the case of the indole derivatives, but it is 
found that 2 -methyltetrahydroquinoline behaves exactly like tetra¬ 
hydroquinoline . There appears, therefore, to b© a fundamental 
difference between the indole and quinoline rings in this respect. 

2-Methylquinoline is readily converted by successive stages into 
trimethyltetrahydroquinolinium chloride, and this yields a greater 
. amount of the reduction products than is obtained in the case of 
tetrahydroquinoline. The mixture consists of 1: 2 -dimethyltetra- 
liydroquinoline (46%), which is removed as the non-volatile com- 
pound with formaldehyde, and y^imeihylaminobtiiylbenzene, 

€H 2 Ph*GH 2 *CHMe-NM% 
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(60%), which is volatile in steam. This base is a limpid liquid, 
fa. p. 124—125°/20 min., which forms a hydrochloride , m. p. 
127—129°, a flesh-red platinichloride, m. p. 173°. a pi crate, in. p. 
113-—114°, and a meihiodide , m. p. 128°. 

y-Cya 11 o rn e l hylaminohu tylb enze ne 7 

CH 2 Ph-CH s -CHMe-NMe-CN, 

fa. p. 188—*189°/24 mm., is formed when the dimethyl base- is 
treated with cyanogen bromide, together with a small amount of 
the hygroscopic metkohromide of the dimethyl base, m. p. 142°. 
"When the cyano-eompound is heated with hydrochloric acid at 
170°, it is hydrolysed to y-?nethylaminohutylhenzene , which has 
b. p. 112—114°/14 nun., and yields a hydrochloride , in. p. 94—96°, 
an orange-red platmwhloride , m. p. 169°, and a plienylihiocarh - 
amide , m. p. 103—104°. 

When the oily benzoyl derivative of this base is melted with 
phosphorus pentachloride and then distilled, up to 115° under 
ordinary pressure, then to 185° under 20 mm., the primary chloride, 
CH 2 Pli*CH 2 *CHMe*NMe*CPliCl 2j decomposes to a slight extent 
into methyl chloride and the inline-compound, 

CH 2 Ph- CH 2 * CHMe*N I CPhCl, 

but mainly into benzonitrile, methyl chloride, and y-chlorobutyl- 
benzene. When treated with water, the imino-chloride changes 
into y-benzoylaminobutylbenzene (Hames, A., 1903, i, 815), and 
the benzonitrile and y-chlorobutvlbenzene can then be removed by 
a current of steam. The nitrile is then separated by hydrolysis 
with alcoholic hydrochloric acid in the cold, leaving y -ehlorohiityl- 
benzene, CH 2 Ph* CH 2 * CHMeCl, as a pleasant-smelling oil, fa. p. 
113—116°/16 nnn. This readily yields a-methylhydrindene, fa. p. 
183—185° (not quite pure), when wanned with aluminium chloride 
and light petroleum, which is .an interesting reaction, in view of 
the fact that the closely related y-chloropropylfaenzene does not 
yield hydrindene (A., 1912, i, 435). J. C. W. 

4-Quinolyl Ketones. 111. Synthesis of Substances Re¬ 
lated to Quinine. Paul Rabe, Richard Pasternack, and Karl 
Kxndler (Ber., 1917, 50, 144—156. Compare A., 1913, i, 513, 
514).—-The synthesis of some simple 4-qumolyl ketones has already 
been described. Of the three methods which were tested, the best 
is the condensation of 4-quinolylcarfaoxylates with' esters, fay 
Oiaisen’s method, followed fay ketone hydrolysis. If the 4-quinoloyI- 
acetic esters or the ketones are treated with bromine, the aliphatic 
chains are attacked, and the derivatives so formed' can then be 
condensed with amines. The a^-amino-ketones may then be 
reduced to amino-alcohols, which are more or less related to the 
cinchona alkaloids, according to the nature of the original quinoline 
derivative and the amine employed,' thus; Q-COCH*3 —> 
Q*COCHRBr-> Q*CO*CHR*N< —> Q*C3H(OH)*CHR*N<. 

The synthesis of such amino-alcohols' is ■ being rapidly developed, 
in order, if possible, to decide on what groupings or structure the 
physiological properties of quinine depend. The'dosing' of dihe' 
quinuclidine ring is not yet described, but the necessary conditions 

" n 9 
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will n °t be difficult* to find, a good deal of encouragement having 
been received already. 

Ethyl quiuafce is condensed with ethyl acetate to form ethyl 
6-?/ietho&g-4:-fi itinolo y lacetate, 0Me-C 9 H 5 N-C0-CH 2 *C0 2 Et, which 
crystallises in almost* colourless, matted needles, in. p. 84—85°, gives 
a hydrobromide, yellow crystals, m. p. 159—160°, and yields 
6-metlioxy-4-quinoly 1 methyl ketone, in. p. 89—90°, on- hydrolysis 
with 25% sulphuric acid (compare Kaufrnann, A., 1912, \ 1017). 
'Ethyl hromo-^nutdioxy-h-qtiimloylaceiaie is obtained by the action 
of bromine, diluted with chloroform, on the above hydrobromide. 
It is pale yellow, has m. p. SI—82°, forms a. hydrobromide , m. p. 
129°, and yields 6-metho.ry-4:-quimlyl bromomethyl ketone , 
OMe*CQH 5 N*CQ*CH 2 Br, on hydrolysis with 24% hydrobromic acid. 
The free ketone is pale yellow, has m. p. 66—67°, is not very 
stable, forms a hydrobromide, m. p, 197—198°, and can also be 
prepared by brominaiing 6-met boxy 4-quin olyl .methyl ketone. 
When the hydrobromide is left with piperidine (3 inols.) diluted 
with benzene, 6-methoxyA-qiiinolyl piperidinomethyl ketone is 
formed as an oil, which gives a hydrobromide , IHBr, in. p. 
182—185° (decomp.). This ketone, dissolved in concentrated 
hydrobromic acid, may be reduced by means of hydrogen and 
palladium-black to a-Q-metho$y-4-quitiolyl-p-piperidinoeihyl alcohol , 
C 5 H 30 N-CH 2 -CH(OH)-C 9 H 5 N-bMe, which crystallises in* colourless 
prisms, m. p. 109°. 

Ethyl 4-quinoloylacetate (loc. did) forms a hydrobromide , in. p. 
162°' (decomp.), which can be converted into ethyl hromoArquinoh 
oylacetate , m. p. 95—96° (- hydrobromide , brilliant yellow, in. p. 
127—128°; platiii ichlorule, reddish-yellow, m. p. 122—123°, 
decomp.), and then into 4,-quin olyl bromomethyl ketone , m. p. 
74—75° ( hydrobromide. lemon-yellow, m. p. 220°, decoinp.). This 
reacts with piperidine to form 4 -quinolyl pipeddinomethyl ketone , 
which is a viscous, yellow oil; hydrobromide , in. p. 178° 

(decoinp.); plaiinichloride , B,H 2 PtCl 6 , in. p. 263° (decoinp.); 
pi crate, B,2C 6 H S 0 7 N S , m. p. 133—134° (decomp.). 

a4-$ uinolyl-fi-piperidinoethyl alcohol , the product of the reduc¬ 
tion of the ketone, is also a viscous oil, which forms a pale yellow 
plaiinichloride , B,H 2 PtCl G , m. p. 232° (decomp.), and a yellowish- 
green dipicrate, m. p. 172—174° (decomp.). 

When 4-quinoJyl bromomethyl ketone hydrobromide is added to 
a solution of ethyl cincholeuponate in benzene, dissolution soon 
takes place, and then ethyl cincholeuponate hydrobromide^ m> p. 
126°, gradually separates, leaving ethyl l-^-qiiinoloylmeiJiyl-o-ethyl- 
pipendinoA-acetate in solution, as a viscous mass. The platini- 
chloride of this, a 22 H 2s 0 3 N 2 ,H. 2 PtCl G , is a yellowish-brown- powder, 
in, p. 197° (decoinp.), and the mcrolonate , B,2C 10 H s O 5 N 4 , forma 
reddish-brown crystals, m. p. %46-~147°. The corresponding 
secondary alcohol , 

CO 2 Et-OH 2 -CH<^^Iq]^>l?*0Hj*0H(OH)*C 9 H i N, 

is also a viscous oil, and its picrolonctte is reddish-brown. 

The “acetoacetic acid” synthesis can.be developed a stage 
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further in this series by treating the sodium compounds" of the 
qiiinoloylaeetic esters with alkyl iodides. Thus, ethyl 4-quinoloyl- 
aeetate, sodium methoxide, and methyl iodide react to form ethyl 
a-4-quinoloylpropionate, which has not been purified, but* identified 
by conversion into 4-quinolyl ethyl ketone (Joe. rit .). J. C. W. 

Mew Method of Preparing Cyclic Ketones. Alfred 

Schaarschmidt (Ber., 1917. 50, 164—169. Compare A., 1914, 
i, 732).—Eckert and Halla (A., 1914, i, 994) obtained a compound, 
which they designated 1:226: 7-diphihaIoylacridone. by condensing 
l-aminoantkraquinone-2-earboxyIic acid with 2-chloroanthxaqiiinone 
in the presence of sodium acetate and cuprous chloride. A com¬ 
pound which undoubtedly has this constitution was just- previously 
described by Schaarschmidt (ibid., 732; D.R.-P.. 269800), and 
earlier still in D.R.-P., 192436, but it is not identical with Eckert 
and Halla J s substance. It is suggested that the latter may be a 
diaiithraqiiinonylamine, for aminoanthraquinonecarboxylic acids 
tend to lose carbon dioxide on heating (see D.R.-P., 268219 ; ibid., 
184). 

The paper deals largely with questions of priority, in which 
Ullmann and Bincer (A., 1916. i, 483) are concerned. J. 0. W. 

Mew Stains for Microscopic Work Derived from 
Methylene-bine. L. Tribondeau and J. Dubreuil (Compt. rend., 
1917, 164, 551—553).—An account of a simple method for prepaid 
mg in ethylene-violet and methylene-azure in a pure state. To a 
aqueous solution of methylene-blue 5;—10%' of ammonia is added 
and the mixture heated on a water-bath, when an abundant pre¬ 
cipitate is formed, which is filtered off. The filtrate is evaporated 
in a fiat dish at 37—40°, the dry residue being methylene-violet. 
The precipitate on the paper and in the flask is left exposed to 
the air for a day until it is deep blue in colour. It is then 
extracted with water, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated as above, 
the product being methylene-azure. W. G. 

Theory of the Oxidation of Benzidine in its Significance 
for Peroxy&ase Investigations. W. Madelung (Bcr 1917, 5G ? 
105—111. Compare Woker, this vol., i, 62).—A criticism of 
Woker’s views on the constitution of the benzidine' monohydro- 
chlorides and the oxidation product of benzidine. Attention is 
re-directed to the authors own communications (A., 1911. i, 323, 
411,678). ‘ ' J, C. W. 

Preparation of Ether-like Derivatives of Barbituric Acid. 
Farbenfabriken vorm. F, Bayer & Co. {D.R.-P., 295492; from 
J. $®c« Chem. Ind 1917, 36, 306).—Aryl- or alkyl-aryloxyalkyl- 
malonic acids or diaryloxyalkylmalonic acids or their derivatives, 
f for example, the corresponding esters, acid chlorides, cyanoacetates, 
or malononitriles. are converted into barbituric acid derivatives by 
the usual 'methods. Alternatively, ■mono-substitutecl tnalonle .acid' 
derivatives containing one of the substituent' groups above sped- 
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fled are converted into barbituric acids and the second substituent 
group is introduced by alkylation of the resulting mono-substituted 
barbituric acids or of the product at an intermediate stage of the 
conversion. Such ether-like derivatives, containing at least one 
aryl residue attached to an oxygen atom, possess strong hypnotic 
action combined with low toxic effects. Etliylplienoxyethylbarbi- 
turic acid, diplienoxyethylbarbituric acid, U-&-propyl-p-tolyloxy- 
ethvlbarbituric acid, and G'-^-benzylphenoxyethylbarbitiiric acid are 
described. H. W. 

[Derivatives of Uric Acid.] Heinrich Biltz (.Annalen , 1916, 
.413, 1—7).—An introduction to the following papers. The results 
of researches by the author and his co-workers in the uric acid 
series have now accumulated to such an extent that it seems advis¬ 
able to give a survey of the region traversed, although the investi¬ 
gations are not yet finished. 0. S. 

Derivatives of Uric Acid* Heinrich Biltz and Myron Heyn 
(Annalen, 1916, 413, 7—60).—A series of new reactions of uric 
acid is described. 

The glycol ethers of uric acid’itself are more difficult to prepare 
than are those of many methylated uric acids. 4 : b-DimeihoxyA :5- 
dihydrouric acid (uric acid -4 :5 -diglycol dimethyl ether), 

NH-CO“C(OMe)-NH * 

C 0-lS T H-C(0Me) 

slender needles, m. p. 202—'’203° (decomp.), is obtained by passing 
a rapid stream of chlorine into a suspension of uric acid in methyl 
alcohol, the temperature being kept below T 15°; in order to prevent 
an explosion, the end of the chlorine delivery tube must be about 
1 cm. from the bottom of the flask. The corresponding diethyl 
ether cannot be obtained in a similar manner. 

4:5-Bixnethoxy-4:5-dihydrouric acid is reduced to uric acid by 
sodium amalgam and to $-uric acid by hydriodic acid, B 1*96, on 
the water-bath. When boiled with methyl alcohol saturated with 
hydrogen chloride, it is converted into a substance , C c H g 0 5 N 2 , 
stout prisms with domed ends or tufts of stout needles, m. p. 
135—137°, which is regarded as methyl 5-methoxyhydmitoin-b- 

carboxylate. 0(OMe)*G0 2 Me, since it is easily reduced to 

hydantoin by concentrated hydriodic acid and phosplionium iodide 
on the water-bath. 

4 :5-Bimethoxy4:5-dihydrouric. acid is converted into alloxantin 
by 20% hydrochloric acid on the water-bath, but when dissolved in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at the ordinary temperature, it yields 

5 methory^-urzc acid , 

C0 <lH.c8> C (° Me )- NH - C0 ' NH - stout 

rhombohedra, m. p. 202—204° (decomp.). The latter is proved to 
be'" a derivative of ^-uric acid by its reduction to i^-uric acid by 
sodium amalgam or hydriodic acid and by its formation from 
$-uric acid, methyl alcohol, and chlorine. By boiling with glacial 
acetic acid for one hour it is converted into A-hydroxy-S-methoxy- 
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4:5 -thhydrouric acid , stout prisms, m. p. 202—203° (decomp.), 
which is reduced to hydantoin by hydriodic acid. The conversion 
of 4 :5-dimethoxy-4 :5-dihydrouric acid into ip-uric acid by hydriodic 
acid is readily explicable in view of the preceding formation of 
5-methoxy-^-uric acid. 

A solution of uric acid in boiling chloroform or in glacial acetic 
acid is not attacked by chlorine. When, however, water is present 
in the latter solvent, reaction occurs ; with 5 mols. of water the 
product is alloxan, whilst with 1 mol. of water, the temperature 
being kept at about 10°, 5-chloro-ip-nric acid, 

CO<iA ™>CC1 • XH • COXH, ; . 

is formed. This substance, m. p. about 125° (decomp.), forms very 
thin, felted fibres or needles containing 1 mol. C 2 H 4 0 2 , which 
cannot be removed. It is also formed by the action of chlorine 
on ip- uric acid dissolved in glacial acetic acid. It is reduced to 
tp~ uric acid by a concentrated solution of hydrogen iodide in glacial 
acetic acid on the water-bath, by a solution of potassium iodide, 
iodine being liberated, or by stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid. Since the last method of reduction proceeds very readily, a 
very convenient method of converting uric acid into t^-uric acid is 
presented by chlorinating a solution of uric acid and 1 mol. of 
water in glacial acetic acid, removing the dissolved chlorine by a 
current of dry air at 0°, and treating the solution with stannous 
chloride and concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

By treatment with hot, methyl alcohol 5-chloro-^-uric acid is con¬ 
verted into 5-methcxy-^-uric acid. S-Ethoxy-tp-uric acid , 
C 7 H 10 O 5 N 4 , forms stout prisms, m. p. 227—228° (decomp.). 

Whilst all chloro-^-uric acids hitherto known react with water 
to form the glycols of the corresponding uric acids or their pro¬ 
ducts of decomposition, 5-chloro-^-uric acid is unique in yielding 
5 -hydromy-ty-uric acid, C 5 H 6 O g N 4 , microscopic leaflets, m. p. about 
210° (decomp.), which is converted into alloxan and carbamide by 
boiling water, yields 4: o-dihydroxy-4: o-dihydrourie acid by slow 
evaporation with water at 45—50°' or by treatment with aqueous 
bromine at the ordinary temperature, and is reduced to ip- uric acid 
by'hydriodic acid, B 1’98, sodium amalgam, or acidified aqueous 
potassium iodide. When boiled, with methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
o-liydroxy-^-uric acid is converted into the corresponding o-alkyl- 
oxy-ifr-uric acid; propyl-, benzyl-, and phenyl-oxy-compoinids are not 
produced in -a similar manner, and an acetyl derivative cannot be 
obtained. 

When the basic reagent is added only in slight excess, 5-hydroxy- 
ip-urie acid intimately mixed with water reacts with aqueous 
ammonia at 0° and with 33% methylamine, 33% ethylamine, di¬ 
methyl amine, diethyl amine,, and aniline at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture ' to form the following compounds: . S-ammo-f-mic acid, 
QdH. 7 0 4 T>%t ii "SJ0 ? rectangular -or' quadratic plates, m. p. 145—147° 
(decamp.); 5-w etkviamina-ip-wnc acid, stout, six-sided 

. or rhombic plates, m. p. 191—-192° (decomp.); 5 -ethylamino-$-*mG 
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acid, stout plates, m. p. 170—171° (decomp,); b-dimethylamino-\p- 
uric acid , stout needles, m. p. 191—192° (decomp.); 5-diethylamino- 
\lf-uric acid , stout, many-faced crystals (? scalenohedra), m. p. 
163—165° (decomp.); and b-cmilino-ip-uric acid, -six-sided leaflets, 
in. p. 194—-196° (decomp.). 

5-Amiiio-^-uric acid forms an ammonium salt, C 5 H 7 0 4 N 5 ,NH s , 
elongated, flattened rhombs, m. p. 90—95° (decomp.; reddening 
at about 70°), and a hydrochloride , C 5 H 9 0 4 N 5 ,HC1, microscopic 
spindles, is reduced to uramil by hydriodic acid, D 1*5, or stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, and dissolves in 5% aqueous am¬ 
monia to yield, after acidification with acetic acid, o-atnino-A- 
hydroxy- 4:5 -dihydrouric acid , C 5 H 7 Q 4 N 5 , six-sided plates, m. p. 
189—191° (decomp.); attempts to effect a similar ring closure in 
the preceding 5-alkylamino-^-uric acids have been unsuccessful. 

spiro-5 : 5-Hydantom , [*?o , stout rhombohedra 

UU’JNxi bu IN id 

blackening above 400°, prepared by boiling 5-amino-4-hydroxy-4:5- 
dihydrouric acid with concentrated hydrochloric, nitric, or hydr¬ 
iodic acid, is the parent substance of hypocaffeine (1:7:9-trimethyl- 
spiro-5 : o-hydantoin) and 1:3:7- 9-tetramethybpz>o-5 :5-hydantom 
(Biltz and Krebs, A., 1911, i, 240). It is remarkably stable to 
acids and is not attacked by alkaline permanganate, but is con¬ 
verted into- allantoin by hot, ■ concentrated aqueous barium hydr¬ 
oxide and into potassium uroxanate by hot aqueous potassium 
hydroxide, allantoin-5-carboxylic acid being a probable intermedi¬ 
ate product in each case. 

The preceding 5-alkylamino- or -dialkylamino-tf-uric acids are- 
reduced to 7-alkyl- or 7:7-dialkyI-itramils by hydriodic acid or 
stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid. This not only proves the 
position of the substituted amino-group, but also indicates a very 
convenient method of preparing substituted uramils, particularly 
7:7-dimethyluramil, A mixture of pure 5-liydroxy-^-uric acid and 
anhydrous alcohol is shaken vigorously with 33% aqueous methyl- 
amine (slightly more than 2 mols.) and the resulting fnethylaw- 
monium salt of 5-metliylamino-^-uric acid, C 6 H 9 0 4 lSr 5 ,KHoMe, stout, 
badly formed crystals, m. p, 110—115° (decomp.), is boiled with a 
solution of stannous chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
whereby' 7-methyluramil is obtained after dilution with dilute- 
hydrochloric acid. 7-Ethyluramil is obtained in a similar manner 
from the - ethylammonium salt of 5-ethylamino-^-uric acid, 
C 7 H r 0 4 N s ,NH 2 iEt, rectangular plates, decomp. about 140—-145°, 
7:7 -DimMhyluramil, C fi H„O s jSTa,2H 2 0, forms very slender, elongated 
needles, m. p. 283-—285° (decomp.), and in contrast to other 
uramils is remarkably easily soluble in water. 

By reduction with sodium amalgam, 5-amino- and -monoalkyl- 
amino-^-itric acids yield the corresponding uramils, whilst the 
5-dialkyl'amino-t^-uric -acids yield q^-uric acid. 

Carbamide alloxanate (Behrend and Zieger, A., 1915, i, 165) is 
obtained by warming a solution of 4 :5-dihydroxv-4:5-dihydrouric 
acid hemihydrate in water containing a little hydrochloric acid at 
60 — 70 °. ' 

After many unsuccessful attempts to convert 4 :5-dihydroxy-4; 5- 
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diiiydrouric acid into eaifolide, the following simple method yielded 
the desired product. The glycol is treated with 20% aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, and the solution after fire minutes is acidified 
with 30% sulphuric acid at 0°, filtered, and repeatedly extracted 
with ether; the addition of light petroleum to the dried, concen- 

, . , ^ 7 . 7 SH-CtV „ JSH-CO 

trated ethereal extracts yields caftohde, s_ r ,%>C<Y 

U U O id. 

tufts of colourless needles, decomp. 220°. Its dhilver salt, 
C 5 H0 5 N 3 Ag 2 , needles, is stable to light, and is converted into 
isoapocsiEeme (Blitz, A,, 1913, i, 1378) by methyl iodide at 100 °. 

Although methylated caffolides are easily converted into the 
corresponding 5-h.y droxy hy da ntoin-5-carb oxyamides by boiling and 
evaporating their aqueous solutions, caSolide itself must be boiled 
with water and the solution evaporated under increased pressure. 
5 -H ydroxyhyda n toin-b-ca rb oxy am ide, C 4 H 5 0 4 lS7o, forms rectangular 
plates, m. p. 191° (deeomp.), and yields hvdantoin by reduction 
with hydriodic acid and parabanic acid by oxidation with potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid. C. S. 


Preparation of Alloxan* Heinrich Biltz and Myron Heyn 
(Ann-aleii, 1916, 413, 60—67).—Finely powdered uric acid is 
boiled with glacial acetic acid and water (about 5 mois. of the 
latter), while with continuous, vigorous shaking of the flask a 
stormy current of chlorine is passed in by a tube reaching almost 
to the bottom. Towards the end of the reaction the mixture 
becomes yellowish-green through' the presence of dissolved chlorine, 
and soon after, the uric acid having all dissolved,' alloxan mono- 
hydrate begins to separate in stout, heavy crystals, the separation 
being completed by cooling in water- at 0°. Unnecessarily pro¬ 
longed chlorination is to be avoided. The method is recommended 
as a lecture experiment. 

A description is given of ■ the appearance under the microscope 
of the crystals obtained when the following uric acids (O'03—0*05 
gram) are dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (about 8 drops) 
at 40—50° and the clear solutions are stirred into about 5 ex. 
of water: uric acid, 1~, 3-, and 7-metliylurie acids, 1:3-, X:7~, 3:9-% 
and 3:7-dim ethyluric acids, 1:3:7-trimethyl uric acid, and tetra- 
methyluric acid. C. S. 


Alloxanic Acid. Heinrich Biltz, Myron Heyn, and Margarets 
Bergius (*4 ivnalen, 1916, 413, 68—77).— The constitution 

XH 2 *C0*XH*C0*C0‘C0. 2 H for alloxanic acid' appears never to 
have been proved and never to have been doubted. Several 
observations recorded in the literature, such as the oxidation "by 
nitric acid 1 of alloxanic . acid to parabanic acid by Schlieper, and 
its reduction By hydriodic acid to fcydantoin by Baeyer, not being 
readily explicable by ■ the open-chain formula, the authors, have 
Investigated the subject, and have proved that alloxanic acid: m 
the cyclic compound, 5-hydroxyhyclaiitoin-5-carboxylic acid, 

' Vit-PO"' 

CO-Ntf> C(OH) ’ G °’ H - 
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It is shown that the oxidation to parabanic acid proceeds quanti¬ 
tatively. According to the new formula, alloxanic acid is dibasic 
(compare Limpricht, Annalen, 1859, 111,. 133), the hydrogen of 
the carboxyl group and that of the imino-group in position 3 being- 
replaceable by metals. Methyl allow, pate, C-H e 0 5 N 2 , prepared 
from alloxanic acid and methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride in the 
complete absence of moisture, forms small, pointed, flattened 
needles, m. p. 171°; the ethyl ester has m. p. 115°. When heated 
with methyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride at 100°, the methyl ester 
is converted into methyl 5-methoxyhydantoin-5-carboxylate (Biitz 
and Heyii, preceding abstract). 

Of the two formulae of alloxanic acid in question, only the open- 
chain one contains a carbonyl group attached to two carbon atoms. 
Such carbonyl groups react normally with hydroxy lamine, phenyl- 
hydrazine, and semicarbazide. whereas a carbonyl group attached 
to carbon and to nitrogen does not. It is found that alloxan 
yields precipitates with the three reagents, whereas the alloxanic 
ester and 3-methylhydantoin do not, the evidence being thus in 
favour of the cyclic constitution of alloxanic acid. The hydroxyl 
group in the latter, however, cannot be detected by phenylcarb- 
i niide. 

Further support of the cyclic structure is given b}7 the forma¬ 
tion of spirchb : o-hydantoin when a mixture of carbamide and 
inethyl alloxanate or methyl 5-methoxyhydaiitoin-o-carboxylate is 
heated at 150° in a current of hydrogen chloride. 

The formation of alloxanic acid from alloxan is attributed to a 
kind of pinacolin transformation: 




CO,H*C(OH)< 


XH-CO 
00—XH’ 


Piloty and Finckh (A., 1904,. i, 824) regard oxonic acid as 
5 - a \ ni nohyd antoin-5-carboxylic acid; its formation by the oxida¬ 
tion of uraniil is explicable by a transformation of an intermediate 
oxidation product: 


NHpC(OH)< co ^ H >CO 



CO s H-C(NH s )< 


00—F H 
NH>00* 

€. S. 


s pi roHydantoins . Heinrich Biltz, Myron Heyn, and Margarete 
Bergiits (Annalen, 1916, 413, 77 —87).—Since tetraniethyluric 
acid and 1:3:7-trimethyluric acid glycol ether are converted 
respectively into tetramethyl- and trimethyl-spiro-o:5-hydantoin 
(A., 1911, i, 240), doubtless by a kind of pinacolin transformation 
of the intermediate, unstable glycols, -which cannot be isolated, it 
becomes of interest to ascertain whether the more stable uric acid 
glycols undergo such a transformation. spiro- 5 :5-Hydantoin is 
obtained by heating 4:5-dihydroxy-4: o-dihydrouric acid with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on the water-bath, and pouring the cold 
solution into water. A better yield is obtained by heating the 
glycol and carbamide at 150° in a current of hydrogen chloride. 
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The latter is the most convenient method of preparing s-piro-5: 5~ 
hydantoin, alloxan being used in place of the uric acid glycol. 
The 3: 7-disilver salt, C 5 H 2 0 4 K 4 Ag 2 .2BuO, crystals, obtained by 
adding a,, solution of spiro-o : 5-hydantoin in aqueous ammonia to a 
solution of silver nitrate, is converted by methyl iodide and a 
little dry silver oxide at 100° into 3 : 7-dimethph’piio-o : o-hydantoin 

(annexed formula for numbering), 
NMe-C'b s i'H-CO small prisms, m. p. 297—298°, the eon- 

sfcituiion of which is determined, not 
2 1 j' X -Y : ' e only by the fact that in the generating 

disilver salt the metallic atoms must 
have replaced the acidic hydrogen atoms of the inline-groups 
between each pair of carbonyl groups in spiro -5 :5-hydantoin, but 
also by its conversion in aqueous solution by basic lead acetate 
on the wafer-bath into 3:8 -dimethylallantoin, 

N¥e*CO 

cg--nr> ch ‘ n H ‘ co,;NHMe! > 

stout, indistinctly formed prisms, m. p. 222° (decomp.), from which 
3-methylliydantoin is obtained by reduction with hvdriodic acid. 

4 :5-Dihydroxy-3 :7-dimethyI-4 :5-dihydrouric acid is converted 
bv concentrated sulphuric acid on the water-bath into 

7 . jSK —OCA AvMeCO 

1: 9-atmethylspiro-o : Q-hyaantoin, L T , r j>0<^ r A , small, 

OU*JN Ms CO “hi Jut 

four-sided pointed prisms, ' m. p. 264—265°, which yields 
1; &-dimethylallantoin } O 6 H 10 O 3 N 4 , flat, pointed needles, m. p. 
226—227° (decomp.), by treatment with basic lead acetate, forms 
the disilver salt, C 7 H 6 0 4 N 4 Ag 2 , and is' converted into tetramethyl- 
mpiro-o : 5-hydantoin by shaking, with methyl sulphate and aqueous 
sodium hydroxide. 1:6-Dimethylallantom is converted into 
1-methylhydantoin by reduction with hyclriodic acid. 

The glycols of 9-methyluric acid and 1:3-dimethvluric acid could 
not be converted into spi rohydantoins. 0. S. 

Derivatives of 9-Methyiuric Acid. Heinrich Biltz and 
Myron Heyn (Annalen, 1916, 413, 87—98).—-9-Methyluric acid 
lias hitherto been obtained only with difficulty. The authors pre¬ 
pare it easily from 5-chloro-9-methyl-^-uric 'acid, which is itself 
obtained as follows. The crude methylurie acid (or mixture), pre¬ 
pared by acidifying* the hot solution obtained by heating uric 
acid, dilute aqueous potassium hydroxide, and methyl iodide in a 
closed bottle in a water-bath, is finely powdered, mixed with glacial 
acetic acid, and treated at 0° with a vigorous stream of chlorine, 
the temperature being kept below 10°. 5-0hloro-9-me ihyl-ip-u-ri c 

acid, CO^gg^CCl-NH-CO-NHMe, leaflets, containing 

TC 2 H 4 Oo, m. p. 208—210° (decomp.), thus obtained, is converted 
into 4 :~5-dihydroxy-9-methyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid by luke-wann 
water, and into S-methoxp-d-methgl'ty-uric acid , .. C 7 H ie 0 5 N 4 , 
octagonal or quadratic plates, m, p. 195-—196° (decomp.),:' -and 

n* 2 
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o-fthoxy-9-itt e i hyl-$-tmc acid, colourless needles, m. p, 222° 
(deeomp.), by rubbing with methyl and ethyl alcohol respectively. 
By crystallisation from water, the last, two compounds are con¬ 
verted into A-hydroxy-b-methoxy-d-methylA : b-dihydrouric acid', 
O 7 U 30 0 5 Nj, cubes or rhombohedra, m. p. 170—172° (which yields 
3-methylhydantoin by reduction with hvdriodic acid)/ and 
Adi y&rox ij-b-ethox y-9-methyl-A : b-dihydr otitic aeid y tliiii leaflets, 
m. ‘p. 190—192°. “ 

9-Methyl-ip-uric acid, CO<^^Q>CH-NH-CO-NHMe, m. p. 

260—261° (decomp.), needles or prisms containing 111 2 0, is 
obtained by reducing 5-chloro-9-methyl-^-uric acid with stannous 
chloride and concentrated hydrochloric acid, or the 5-alkyloxy-9- 
methyl-t^-uric acids at 40—50° with a saturated solution of 
hydrogen iodide in glacial acetic acid. It is converted by pro¬ 
longed evaporation with 20% hydrochloric acid into 9-rnethyluric 
acid, the identity of which was proved by its m. p., very sparing 
solubility in boiling water (1 part in 1830), and conversion into 
l-methylallantoin, alloxantin, and diaiuric acid. By treatment 
with chlorine, 9-methyluric acid dissolved in glacial acetic acid 
and a little water is converted into 5-cHoro-9-methyl-$-uric acid, 
and from the yield obtained it was calculated that the original 
crude mixture contained 20—-30% of 9-methyluric acid. O. S. 

a-, £■ and S-Methyluric Acids. Heinrich Biltz and Myron 
Heyn (Aiinalen, 1916, 413, 98—124).—The authors have solved 
the mystery of the three isomeric methyl uric acids, for which only 
one formula is available, namely. Hill's a-methyluric acid, von 
Loebeir’s S-metkyluric acid, and Fischer and Acids /methylurie 
acid, in all of which, so far as our knowledge goes, the methyl 
group is in position 3. 

a-Methyluric acid was prepared according to Grohmann’s direc¬ 
tions (A., 1911, i, 691),. and purified through the sodium salt in 
order to remove unchanged uric acid, none of which, however, was 
found to be present (compare Grohmann, lac. cit,). In the purifi¬ 
cation, about one-half of the sodium salt separates as a solid and 
the ; other half remains in solution. The a-methyluric acids 
obtained from these ' two portions were separately treated with 
chlorine and glacial acetic acid (compare preceding abstract), and 
from the amounts of 5-chloro-9-methyl-$-uric acid obtained it was 
calculated , that the a-methyluric acid obtained from the precipi¬ 
tated sodium salt contained about .20%, and that from the soluble 
■sodium salt about 32%, of 9-methyluric acid. By the same method 
of analysis, the crude a-methyluric acid (not purified through the 
sodium, salt) was estimated to contain about 25% of 9-methyluric 
add, and this estimate could be, and was, confirmed by the amount 
of the water of crystallisation, since 9-methyluric acid crystallises 
anhydrous and 3-methyluric acid with 1H 2 0. 

£-Methyluric acid, prepared by Fischer and Acids method, was 
examined in the same way, and according to the amount of 5-chloro- 
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9-uiethyl-^-urie acid obtained was estimated to contain about 10% 
of 9-inethyluric acid. 

8-Methyluric acid synthesised by von Loeben's method cannot 
contain 9-methyluric acid, and therefore did not yield any 5-ehloro- 
9-methyl-^-uric acid. This is the true 3-methyiuric acid; the a- 
and the ^-acids contain, in addition. 25% and 10% respectively of 
9-methyluric acid. The presence of 3-methyluric acid in the o- 
and £-acids is proved not only by their conversion into methyl- 
alloxan and 1-methylallantoin by oxidation, and into chloro-3- 
methylxanthine by phosphoryl chloride at 140—150°, but also in 
the following new way. By chlorination in dry chloroform, 
3-methyluric acid yields a very hygroscopic* chlorination product, 
probably the 4:5-dichloride, which is converted by methyl alcohol 
into A-hydroxydd-inetliory-S-methyl-A : o-dihydrouric arid, C r H jtJ O r) N 4 , 
i no noclinic prisms [a : h : r — 0*86806 :1 : 0*67908; j3 = 56°8'], in. p. 
207° (decomp.). This substance was obtained from a- and from 
%methy!uric acid, thus proving the presence of 3-methyluric acid 
in these two acids. 

The records state that 1 part of 5-methyluric acid dissolves in 
527 parts of boiling water (von Loeben), 1 part of a-m ethyl uric 
acid in 262 parts (ibid,), 1 part of £-methyluric acid in about 600, 
and 1 part of 9-methyluric acid in more than 2000 (Fischer and 
Acii). These results being peculiar, in view of the compositions 
ascribed above to the first three acids, the authors have redeter¬ 
mined the solubilities of all the acids in boiling water under the 
same conditions, and find that mixtures of 9- and 3-methyluric acids 
are indeed more soluble than either of the constituents. The 
amount of boiling water required to dissolve 1 part of the acid 
is: 9-methyluric acid, 1830; 3-methyluric acid, 630; 90% of 3- and 
10% of 9-methyluric acids. 360; 70% of 3- and 30% of 9-methyluric 
acids, 270; t-methylurie acid, 475; and a-methyluric acid, 200. 
The mixtures do not appear to dissolve as isomorphous mixed 
crystals, but leave a solid phase (or phases) differing in composition, 
and solubility from the portion in solution, so that variable values 
of the solubility of a given mixture are obtained according to the 
relative proportions of mixture and water. Uric acid requires 
1250 parts, and 3:7-dimethylurie acid' 290 parts, of boiling water 
for solution. All these measurements, profess to give only the 
orders of magnitude, not the accurate values, of the solubility, 
7-MethyIuric acid exhibits an extraordinary tendency to form 
supersaturated solutions. C. S. 


Derivatives of 1-Methyluric Acid, Heinrich Biltz and 
Ivaul Strufe (Annalen-, 1916, 413,' 124—136).— i:b~Dimethmay 

i . ,. 7 , . NMe-CO*C(OMe)*HH ^ 

l-metJi>/l-4 -.o-dihpdroimc acid, £0-HJ%( OMe )•NH> C0, SIX ‘ 

sided plates, m. p. 225° (decomp,),. is obtained by passing a rapid 
stream of chlorine into a mixture of finely powdered 1-mefchyluric 
acid and glacial acetic acid at 0°. The corresponding 4:5-d% 
effto^y-compound forms slender needles, m. p. 212° (decamp.); In 
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both cases a small amount of the 5-alkyloxy-l-methyl-^-iiric add is 
obtained as a by-product. 5-3/ e th ozy-l-m ethyl-ip- n ric acid , 

CO <NH-CO> C ( OMe )‘ XH ' CO * NB: 2’ rectangular leaflets, m. p. 
about 192° (decomp.), is obtained (1) when 4 :5-dimethoxy-l-metiiyl- 
4 :5-dihydrouric acid is triturated. with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid or boiled with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, (2) by chlorinating 
a mixture of 1-methyluric acid or 1-methyl-^-uric acid and methyl 
alcohol at the ordinary temperature. ■ o-Ethoxy-l-methyl-\p-uric acid , 
obtained by similar methods, forms leaflets, m. p. about 216° 
(decomp.). 

4 :5-Dimethoxy-1 -methyl-4 :5-dihydrouric acid is reduced to 
1-methyluric acid by 2|% sodium amalgam or by hydriodic acid, 
D 1*96, on the water-bath, but when hydriodic acid, D 1*5, is used 
at 60° th© product is 1-methyl-^-uric acid, which is also obtained 
in a similar way from 5-methoxy-l-methyl-^-uric acid. 

5 -Oh loro-\-methyl-ip-wric acid 7 ■ 

c °<Ih2co> cc1 ' nh ’ 00 ' nh 2’ 

indistinct crystals containing 1C 2 H 4 0 2 , m. p. about 170° (decomp.), 
is obtained by chlorinating 1-methyluric acid or l-methyl-^-uric acid 
in the presence: of glacial acetic acid. It is converted into 5-methoxy- 
l-methyl-^-uric acid by gently warming with methyl alcohol con¬ 
taining a few drops of glacial acetic acid, yields 1-mefcliyl-^-uric acid 
by heating with glacial acetic acid saturated with hydrogen iodide, 
and reacts with water to form 4 :b-dihydroxy-l-meihyl-4c : 5-di¬ 
hydro uric acid , C 6 H 8 0 5 N 4 , elongated leaflets, m. p. 140° (decomp.). 

When 5-methoxy-l-methyl-^-uric acid is dissolved in 4if-sodium 
hydroxide and the solution is acidified with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a substance is obtained which is identical with the 
4-kydroxy-5-methoxy-3-methyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid prepared by 
Biltz and Heyn (preceding abstract) from 3-methyluric acid. It is 
evident that when 5-methoxy-l-methyl-^-uric acid undergoes iso¬ 
merisation, the formation of the glyoxalin© ring may result by the 
union of the carbamido-group with either of the contiguous carbonyl 
groups. li has not yet been definitely ascertained in which direc¬ 
tion the union occurs, so the product of isomerisation may be either 
4-liydroxy-5-inetlioxy-l-methvl-4:5-dihydrouric acid or 4-hydroxv-5- 
methoxy-3-mefhyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, but the latter is the more 
probable in view of the evidence obtained by, Biltz and Damn 
(following abstract). l-Bydroxy-5~ethoxy-Z{ %)-meihylA\5-dihydro- 
uric add, obtained by the isomerisation of 5-ethoxy-l-methyl-^-uric 
acid, forms stout prisms, m. p. 203° (decomp.). C, 8. 

Beiivafiwes of 1 1 7-Dimethyluric Acid. Heinrich Biltz 
and Haul Bamm (Annden, 1916, 413, 137—155).~5-(7Moro-l :7- 

aem, _obtained by 

: leading chlorine info a mixture of 1:7-dimethyluric acid and dry 
■ chloroform, has m. p. 131° (deeomp.), yields 1:7-dimethyluric acid 
; : by reduction with hydriodic acid, is converted into npocafiein© by 
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water, and reacts with methyl and ethyl alcohols to form the glycol 
ethers; 4 : b-dimeihoxy-1:1-dimethylA : b-dihydronric acid , 

c 9 h 24 o 5 n 4? 

four-sided prisms, m. p. 171°, and the 4 zo-dieihox-y-compoxind, 
C n H ls 0 5 N 4 , elongated rhombohedra, ni. p. 188—189°, which can 
also be obtained directly from 1:7-dimethyluric acid and the 
alcohol by means of chlorine. These glycol ethers are reduced to 
1:7-dimethyluric acid by hydriodic acid or sodium amalgam, and 
react with concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in an inter¬ 
esting manner. The product should be the 4-hydroxy-5~alkylaxy- 
1:7-dimethyl~4:5-dihydrouric acid by analogy with the behaviour 
of the glycol ethers of the 3:7-dimethyluric acid series (Biltz and 
Barnra, A., 1914, i, 1093) or the 5-alkyloxy-l: 7-dimethyl-i/'-uric acid 
according to the experience of Biltz and Heyn (preceding abstract). 
It proves to be neither of these, but to be identical with the 

4- hydroxy-5-alkylox} r -3:7-dimethyl-4 :5-dihydrouric acid obtained by 
Biltz and Damrn ( loc . cit.). This identity would be easily explicable 
if the substance could be regarded as being actually 5-alkyloxydi- 
methyl-^-uric acids, because it is quite clear that the same product 
must be obtained from 4:5-dialkyloxy-l: 7-dimethyl- and -3:7-eli- 
inethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acids. This view, however, is quite unten¬ 
able for -several reasons: (1) the substances are much too stable 
to be ip-vutic acid; (2) they cannot be reduced to dimethyl-^-uric 
acid by any means, but yield 1-methylhydantoin, so that they must 
be nearly related to the 3:7-dimethyluric acid glycol, which also 
yields 1-methylhydantoin; and (3) they yield 3:7-dimethyluric acid 
glycol by hydrolysis. The formation of 4-hydroxy-5-alky!oxy-3:7- 
dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid from 4 :5-dialkyloxy-l: 7-dimethyl- 
4:5-dihydrouric acid by hydrochloric acid is, therefore, not a simple 
hydrolysis of the alkyloxy-group in position 4, but is due to the 
fission of the ether to 5-aIkyloxydimethyl-^-uric acid, this unstable 
substance then undergoing isomerisation, the glyoxaline ring being 
reformed in such a way that 4-hydroxy-5-alkyloxy-3:7-dimethyl- 
4;5-dihydrouric acid is produced. The correctness of this view has 
been .proved by the synthesis of the 5-alkyloxydimethyI-^-uric acid 
and ,its actual conversion into the last-mentioned compound. 

5- CMoro-l : 7-dimetbyl-tp-uric acid , 

CCK^gl^^Ci-NMe-CO-SrHj, 

in, p. 222—223° (decomp.; reddening at about 80°), obtained by 
passing chlorine into a mixture of dry chloroform and 1:7-dimethyl- 
■^-uric acid, is reduced to 1:7-dim ethyl-^~uric. acid by hydrogen 
iodide in glacial acetic acid at the ■ ordinary temperature and to 
1:7-dimethyluric acid by hydriodic acid on the water-bath, and 
reacts smoothly with methyl alcohol in the presence of pyridine to 
form 5-meihor,i/-l:7-dimethyl-ty-urie add, C 8 H 12 0 5 N 4 , microscopic, 
leaflets, which by rapid heating reddens at about 80—90° and has 
m. p. 173—174° (decomp*), but when slowly heated softens at about 
170°, becomes hard again at about 180°, and then has m. p. 
230—240° owing to its conversion into 4-hydroxy-5-methoxy-3:7- 
dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric'-/acid. The same change is effected by 
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crystallising the substance from water. The preceding hemi-ether 
is obtained directly from 5-chloro-l: 7-dimethyl-^-iiric acid and 
methyl alcohol in the absence of pyridine, and also by passing 
chlorine into a mixture of 1: T-dimethyl-^-nric acid and methyl 
alcohol at 0°. ** (j, S.*" 


Derivatives of 1 : 3-DimethyIuric Acid. Heinrich Biltz 
and Karl Strtfe (An-nalea, 1916, 413, .155—179).—In view of the 
results obtained in the case of 1:7-dimethyIurie acid (Biltz and 
Da mm, preceding abstract), it becomes of interest to examine the 
behaviour of 1:3-dimetliyluric acid and its derivatives under similar 
conditions. Observations already recorded show that the action 
of chlorine on uric acids in certain solvents, such as chloroform or 
glacial acetic acid, produces 5-ckloro/souric acids or 5-ckloro-^-uric 
acids, the former being usually obtained when the uric acid is 
alkylated in position 7, for example, 1:3: 7-trimetliyluric acid 
(Biltz, A., 1911, i, 168), 3:7-dime thy luric acid (Biltz and Daniiri, 
A., 1914, i, 1093), and 1: 7-dimethyluric acid (ibid., preceding ab¬ 
stract) whilst uric acid itself, l-methyluric acid, and 9-methylurio 
acid yield 5-ehloro-^-uric acids. It is now found that 1:3-dimethyl- 
uric acid behaves in accordance with this rule, but the chlorobouric 
acid has also been obtained by a peculiar reaction. 

5’ChIoro-l :$~dimethy!-\ i{ &-i$ouric ami , 


NMe-CO-CCl-NH 

bo^ie-b=x >L0 ' 


purr row leaflets, m. p. 225° (decomp.), is obtained by passing chlorine 
into a well-dried solution of anhydrous theophylline in glacial acetic 
acid at the ordinary temperature-, a particle of iodine being added 
to act as a catalyst. It resembles other chlorofsouric acids in its 
properties. It is very hygroscopic, is reduced to 1:3-dimethyluric 
acid by hydriodic acid, D 1*96, on the water-bath, or, better, by a 
saturated solution ‘"of hydrogen iodide in glacial acetic acid, is con¬ 
verted into 4 :5-dihydroxy-l: 3-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid by 
water, and reacts with methyl and ethyl alcohols to form 4:5-b7- 
meihoxy-l:3-dimethylA: 5-dihydrouric acid , C 9 H 14 0 5 N 4 , six-sided 
leaflets, in. p. about. 200°, and the corresponding l:5-dietkoxy~ 
compound, C n H 18 0 5 N 4 , leaflets, m. p. about 163—165°. These 
ethers, which can also be prepared by the action of chlorine on a 
mixture of 1:3-dimethyluric acid- and the requisite alcohol at 0°, 
lose 1 mol. of the alcohol by heating at 150—160°/15—20 mm., and 
are thereby converted into o-metho?y-\ : 3-diinefhj/I-i 4 f .° > -isou ric acid , 
C 8 H lft 0 4 N 4 ,' elongated, pointed leaflets, m. p. 207°, and the corre¬ 
sponding 5- et Ao^y-compound, irregular prisms, m. p, 195°. These 
two substances, which are also obtained from 5-chloro-l: 3-dimethyl- 
■/miric acid and the alcohols in the presence of pyridine, are con¬ 
verted into the - 4:5-dialkyloxy-l: 3-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acids 
by in ethyl and ethyl alcohol containing hydrogen chloride. 

"The 4:5-dialkyloxy-l :.3-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acids are re¬ 
duced to 1:3-dimethyluric acid by sodium amalgam or by hydriodic 
acid, D 1*96,. on the water-bath, and to 1:3-dimethyl-^-uric acid by 
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hydriodic acid. I) To, at about 60°. When warmed with 5% hydro¬ 
chloric acid or dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid at th© 
ordinary temperature they suffer hydrolysis of the alkyloxy-group 
in position 4 and fission of the glyoxaline ring, yielding thereby 
h-m etlioxy-1 :3 -dimethyl-ip-urie acid , 

GO<ii ^jg". qq> C(01I e) • N H • c ° • N H, 

stout rhoiabohedra, m. p. about 186° (decomp.), and the corre¬ 
sponding 5-e th o.ry-compound, C 9 H 14 0 5 iSr 4 , felted needles, m. p. 180° 
(decomp.). These two substances, which can also be obtained (i) by 
the action of chlorine on a mixture of 1 :3-dimethyluric acid and 
the alcohol without cooling, (2) in a similar way from 1 :3-dime thy 1- 
j/Miric acid, and (3) from 5-chloro-l : 3-dimethyl-^-uric acid (see 
below), are proved to be derivatives of iMiric acid by the reddening 
and decomposition accompanying their fusion, by their formation 
by method (2) above, and by their reduction to 1 :3-dimetliyhi^-uric 
acid by sodium amalgam or hydriodic acid. 5-Methoxy-l:3-di- 
methyl-tf-uric acid has also been obtained by warming 5-chloro-l:3- 
dimethyi/souric acid with methyl alcohol and keeping the solution 
overnight in a closed flask, the 4 :5-dimethoxy-l: 3-dimethyl-4 :5- 
dihydrouric acid initially formed (see above) doubtless reacting 
with the hydrogen chloride generated to form the final product. 
v-TL-Propoxy-l : 3 -di?nethyl-$-uric acid ,. C 10 H 16 O 5 N 4 , elongated, 
pointed leaflets, m. p. 177° (decomp.), which slowly separates from 
a solution obtained by triturating 5-chloro-l: 3-dime thy Ifs o u ric acid 
with propyl alcohol, doubtless owes its formation to a similar cause. 

d-CMoro-l: 3-dime thyl-ip~uric acid , C 7 H 9 0 4 N 4 C1, small rhombo- 
liedra, m. p. 140° (decomp.), is obtained by the action of chlorine 
on a mixture of 1:3-dimethyluric acid or 1:3-dimethyl-^-uric acid 
and glacial acetic acid. It is unique among the chloro-ip-uric acids 
in crystallising without acetic acid of crystallisation. It is con¬ 
verted into „ 4; 5-dihydroxy-l: 3-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrotiric acid 

(Blitz and Strafe, A., 1914, i, 586) by water; into the 5-aIkyloxy- 
1:3-dimetJiyl-^-iiric acid by warming with methyl or ethyl alcohol 
containing a little glacial acetic acid, and into 1:3-dimetliyl-^-uric 
acid by reduction with hydrogen iodide in glacial acetic acid on 
the water-bath. 

By dissolving 5-methoxy- or 5-ethoxy-l: 3-dimethyl-^-uric acid in 
4iF-sodiiim hydroxide and acidifying the solution with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, 4:-hydroxy-5-methoxy-1 : 3-dimethyl -^: b-dihydro- 
■uric acid, 0 8 H 12 0 5 N 4 ,H 2 O, prisms, m. p. 241° (decomp.), and' the 
corresponding Miydroxy-o-eihoxy-comp ound, prisms, m. p. 244° 
(decomp.), are obtained. These substances,- the latter of which is - 
also obtained, together with 1:3-dimethyl-^-imc acid, by the- reduc¬ 
tion of 5-ethoxy-l: 3-dim ethyl-$-urie acid by sodium amalgam, are 
remarkably stable. They can be sublimed without decomposition 
under reduced pressure, are not attacked by concentrate! nitric 
acid on the water-bath or by a saturated solution of hydrogen iodide 
in glacial acetic acid at 130°, but are converted by hydriodic acid, 
(D 1*96), at 130° into a suhstance, C 5 H 7 O s bT 3 , leaflet?, m. p* 257° 
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(deconip.), which, lias not been identified; they are oxidised to 
dimethylparabanic acid by boiling dilute sulphuric acid and potass¬ 
ium dichromate. C. S. 

Derivatives of 1:3: 7-Trimethyluric Acid» Heinrich Biltz 
and Mvron Hevn (Armalen, 1916, 413, 179—185).—4: o-Biinetli- 
oxy-i : 3 :7-trimethyl-4: o-dihydrouric acid, first prepared by Fischer 
in 1882, is quite readily obtained, in 85% yield, by the vigorous 
action of chlorine on a mixture of finely powdered caffeine and 
methyl alcohol below 20°. The diethoxy-compound cannot be pre¬ 
pared in a similar manner. Both substances are reduced to 1:3:7- 
trimethyluric acid by sodium amalgam or by hydriodic acid under 
various conditions, attempts to isolate 1:3:7-trimethyl-^-uric acid 
being unsuccessful. 

4 :5-Bimethoxy-l: 3:7-trimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid is con¬ 
verted by aqueous hydrogen chloride (saturated at 0°) at 0° into 
5~methoxy-l:$:7-trimethyl-$-uric acid , C 9 H 34 O s N 4 , pyramidal 
prisms, m. p. 189—191° (decomp.), the filtrate depositing a small 
quantity of caffeine after long keeping; the latter becomes the 
main product of the reaction when ordinary concentrated hydro-. 
chloric acid is used. 5-Methoxy-l: 3 :7-trimethyl-^-uric acid, which 
has also been prepared by the action of chlorine on a mixture of 
1:3:7-trimethyl-^-uric acid and methyl alcohol, is converted into 
opocaffeine by concentrated sulphuric acid, and is reduced to 
1:3:7-trimethjI-^-uric acid by sodium amalgam. 

Attempts to prepare 5-chloro-l: 3:7-trimethyl-p-uric acid by the 
action of chlorine on a mixture of 1:3:7-trimethyluric acid and 
glacial acetic acid containing 1 mol. of water yielded only 5-chloro- 
1:3:7-trimethyKsouric acid (Biltz, A., 1911, i, 168). C. S. 

Derivatives of 3 : 7 : 9-Trimethyliiric Acid. Heinrich Biltz 
and Paul Damm (Annalen, 1916, 413, 186—197).—3 :7-Dim ethyl- 
uric acid and theobromine are converted into" 1:3: 7-trim ethyluric 
acid and caffeine respectively by shaking with aqueous sodium 
.hydroxide and methyl sulphate. Under similar conditions, 4:5-di- 
hydroxy-3:7-d£methyl-4 :5-dihydrouric acid, 4-hydroxy-5-methoxy- 
and ~5-efchoxy-3 :7-dimethyl-4 :5-dihydrouric acids, and. 4-hydroxy- 
3:7-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid (Biltz and Damm, A., 1914, 
1, 1094) are also methylated, but in these four cases the new methyl 
group' enters into position 9. The proof of this in the case of the 
■first of the four substances is given by the fact that the product, 
4: 5-dihfdroxy- 3; 7: 9-trim ethyl-4:: 5-dihydrouric acid , CgH 12 0 5 hr 4 , 

stout rhombohedra, m. p. 200—201° (decamp.), is also obtained by 
the action of chlorine on a mixture of 3:7:9-trimethyluric acid 
and water at 80°; this substance has also been obtained in the case 
of the other three products, which therefore also contain the new 
methyl group in position 9. 

4:5-Bihydroxy-S: 7:9-trimethyl4 :5-dihydrouric acid is a strik- 
■ ingly stable substance, and therefor© differs in this respect from ; 
4; 5-dihydroxy-l: 3:7-trimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid, which is so 
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unstable that it has not been isolated, reactions intended to pro¬ 
duce it yielding instead its degradation product, apo caffeine (Biltz 
and Krebs, A., 1910, i, 523). The stability of the glycol obtained 
by methylating 4:5-dihydroxy-3 :7-dimethyi-4:5-dihydrouric acid is 
therefore an indirect proof of its constitution, because the new, 
methyl group cannot be in position 1 (in which case the product 
must be the unstable 1:3:7-trimethyluric acid glycol), and there¬ 
fore by exclusion must be in position 9. A second indirect proof 
of its constitution is furnished by the conversion of 4:5-dihydroxy- 
3:7: 9-trimethy!-4 :5-dihydrouric acid into tffZocaffeine by prolonged 
heating with glacial acetic acid on the water-bath; this is explained 
by the rupture of the glycol into monomethylailoxan and 
^-dimethylcarbamide, these then reacting to give uZZocaffeine (Biltz, 
A., 1910, i, 522). ~ 

ArHydroxy-S-ethoxy-Z : 7 : 9-tri methyl-4: : o-dihy dr auric acid , 

C 10 H 16 O 6 N 4 , long prisms, m. p. 175°, is obtained by inethylation, as 
stated above, and also by the action of chlorine on a mixture of 
3:7:9-trimethyliiric acid and anhydrous ethyl alcohol; it yields 
1:3-diniethylparabanic acid by oxidation with sulphuric acid and 
potassium dichromate, and 4 :5-dihydroxy-3 : 7 :9-trimethyl-4 :5- 
dihydrouric acid by hydrolysis with concentrated sulphuric acid 
and a few drops of water. A-Hydroxy-b-methoxy-S : 7 :9 -trimethyl- 
4: o-diliydrouric acid, C 9 H 14 0 5 K 4 , plates, m. p. 185°, is obtained by 
the same two methods as the homologous ethoxy-compound, and 
also yields 4 :5-dihydroxy-3 :7 :9-trim ethyl-4 :5-dihydrouric acid by 
hydrolysis. 

4z-Ilydroxy-3 :7 : d-irimethylA : b-dihydrouric acid , small rhombo- 
hedra, in, p. 196—197°, prepared by methylation as stated above, 
is converted into 4-hydroxy-5-ethoxy-3:7 :9-t rim ethyl-4 :5-dihydro- 
uric acid and the corresponding 4:5-dihydroxy-compound respec¬ 
tively by the action of chlorine on its mixture with ethyl alcohol 
and on its solution in water. 

Attempts to prepare 5-ehloro-3:7.: 9-trimethyl-^-uric acid or 
4,:5-dichloro-3:7:9-trimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid by the action ; of 
chlorine on a mixture of 3:7:9-trimethyluric acid and chloroform 
or glacial acetic acid have been unsuccessful, the only product 
isolated being alloc affeine. C. S. 

Derivatives of 1 : 3 : 7 : 9-Teiramelhyluric Acid. Heinrich 
Biltz and Karl Strufe (Annalen, 1916, 413, 197—206),—It has 
been observed that the number of derivatives obtainable from the 
trimethyluric acids by the author's methods is much smaller than 
in the' cases of the di- and mono-m ethyluric acids and uric acid 
itself. ■ This is partly due to the greater solubility of the expected 
products, but still more so to their greater reactivity, ' in con-' 
sequence of which they change into stable degradation products. 
In the case, of tetramethyluric acid, only two derivatives have been 
obtained, apart from ollocaffeine and 1:3:7:94etramethyl-5: 5- 
5j»r®hydantoin, which are already known. i. 

1:3:7:9-Tetramethyltmc acid can be conveniently prepared in 
good yield and in large quantities from caffeine by Wislieenus and 
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Rorber's method (1902). By treating a mixture of the acid and 
methyl alcohol with chlorine at the ordinary temperature. 
4; o-dimethoxy -\: 3 :7 :9 -tetrametliylA : 5 -dihydrouric acid, 

stout prisms, m. p. 133°, is obtained, which is reduced to tetra- 
raethyliiric acid by hydrogen iodide in glacial acetic acid on the 
water-bath, and is converted into alloc affeine by boiling dilute 
hydrochloric acid, by hydrochloric acid saturated at 0°, or by 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride, the hemi-ether, the glycol, or 5-meth- 
oxytetramethyl-^-uric acid not being produced. 4; 5-Diethoxy- 
1:3:7:9-tetramethyI-4:5-dihydrouric acid cannot be prepared by 
the action of chlorine on a mixture of tetramethyluric acid and 
ethyl alcohol; at the ordinary temperature the product is 
tf/Zocaffeine, whilst at 0° or in a freezing mixture of ice and sodium 
chloride, 5-eth oxy let ram e t kyl-ip-uri c acid, C 21 H 1S 0 5 N 4 , leaflets, 
.in. p. 215° (decomp.), together with a little aZZocaffeine, is obtained. 
The e t hoxy tetramethyl-^-uric acid is converted into alio caffeine by 
1.3oiling dilute hydrochloric acid, and is reduced to tetramethyluric 
acid by hydriodic acid, B 1*96 or 1*5, on the water-bath, and to 
tf/Zo caffeine by hydrogen iodide, in glacial acetic acid with cooling 
by water. 0. S. 


Acyl Derivatives of Paradiazoiminobenzene. Gilbert T. 
Morgan and Adolph William' Henry Upton (T., 1917, 111, 
187-—198).—In extension of the earlier work on the formation of 
yniiazoimides from various substitution derivatives of p-phenylene- 
diamine (T., 1910, 97, 48; 1908, 93. 614; 1907, 91, 1505, etc.), it 
has'now been discovered that formv 1-p-phenyleiiediamine and its 
homologues can be converted into p-diazoimides by diazotising with 
liquid nitrogen trioxide in acetone. In this maimer, there have 

N — 

been obtained formyl-j^henylenediazo&mide, ^ “^>N'COH, acetyl- 
Tp-phenylcnedmzoimidtbenzoyl-p-pkenylenedimoirnide, and benzoyl- 


CinH, 


<T- 


The substances of 


1:4 ~n a phi Itylc n edimoimlde, \ . , V10J « 6 -v-*. 

'■ * . 

higher molecular weight ' are more stable than their lower 
analogues; all are able to couple with j8-naphtbal, with formation 


of an azo-compound. 

For experimental details see the original. 


B. F. T. 


The Bisulphite Compounds of Azo-colouring Matters. 
N. 'N. Voroshcov (Arm, Chim, 9 1916, [ix], 6, 381—403; 1917, [ix], 
7, 50—113).—A full account of work already published (compare 
A. ? 1916, i, 293). W. G. 


The Chemistry of the Proteins. E. Herzfeld and R. 
Klinger (Biochem. Zeitsch,, 1917, 78, 349—353).—When serum 
is dried in a film on a glass 'plate, a product is obtained which is 
soluble in water: If, however, the product is ground up 1 in a 
mortar, a powder is formed which is no longer completely soluble. 
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The following explanation is offered of this “ mechanical denatur- 
isationof the protein. The scale preparation is considered to 
consist of spheres of the protein surrounded by a layer of protein 
degradation products, to the presence of which the disaggregation 
of the protein in water is due. By grinding in a mortar, the 
spheres are broken up, and fresh surfaces are exposed on which 
there are no degradation products, and owing to the exposure of 
surfaces of protein without these products, complete solubility is 
no longer possible. S. B. S. 

Behaviour of Casein toward Mint© Solutions of Sodium 
Chloride. Sigfbid Ryd ( Zeitsch . Elektrochem 1913, 23, 19—23). 
—After a short discussion on the behaviour of casein toward acids 
bases and salts generally, .and a discussion of the amphoteric 
character of this substance, the author describes a number of 
experiments made to determine the solubility of casein in dilute 
solutions of sodium chloride at 18 —20°. A weighed quantity of 
casein was placed in a measured quantity of sodium hydroxide 
solution and stirred rapidly until all had dissolved. Then from, a 
burette sufficient hydrochloric acid was added to neutralise the 
whole of the sodium hydroxide. This precipitated the major por¬ 
tion of the casein, and formed sodium chloride. Then, by the 
cautious addition of dilute sodium hydroxide and hydrochloric 
acid, a point w r as reached at which the addition of a further drop 
of hydrochloric acid would just produce an opalescence. When 
this was the case, the solution was saturated with casein. It is 
shown that the solubility reaches a maximum, in sodium chloride 
solution'of 0*11141V, and then decreases. J. F. S. 

Achroodextiinase* J. Effbont (Compt. rend 1917, 164, 
415—416).—Certain species of Bacillus mescn t ericas, grown in a 
nitrogenous medium, secrete a diastase which liquefies starch. The 
author has isolated this diastase, -which he calls achroodesctrinase , 
and examined its properties. It rapidly converts amylo- and 
erythro-dextri.il into achroodextrin, but it only possesses a very 
limited 'saccharifying power. It hydrolyses starch, giving about 
40% of maltose, at which point the amylo- and ery thro-d ext tins are 
destroyed and the saccharification is completely stopped. Achroo- 
dextrinase is also distinguished from other amylases in' that the 
products of saccharification have a much lower viscosity. This new 
diastase is precipitated by alcohol and by ammonium sulphate. 
Its optimum temperature is 40°. It acts very well in neutral solu¬ 
tions, and is very resistant to alkalis, but very sensitive to acids, 

' ■ . . . W-G. ■ 

Ivy per oxydase y a Gluco-protein f and G. Woker’s Alde¬ 
hyde-Hypothesis of the Peroxydases. A. W. van deb Haab 
(Ber. 9 1917, 50, 303—305).—In her recent paper (this vol., i, 01) 
Woker referred to the author's communication on iyy-peroxydase 
(A*, 1910, i, 604) in support of her theory. A protest is raised that 
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such an interpretation of the conclusions reached by van der Haar 
was not justified. * J. C. V. 

TMopkea Series. ¥11* Thiophen Compounds containing 
Mercury or Arsenic. Wilhelm Steinkgpf (Annalen, 19i7, 413, 
310—333. Compare A., 1915, i, 155j.—It has been shown previ¬ 
ously (A., 1914, i, 427) that negatively substituted thiophens behave 
differently towards mercuric chloride in that 2-halogenothiophens, 
like thioplien itself, yield normal mercurichlorides, whilst 2-nitro- 
thiophen- reacts in another sense. It is now shown that thiophen-2- 
carboxylic acid in alcoholic solution reacts with cold, saturated 
mercuric chloride solution and 33% sodium acetate solution to form 
two amorphous substances, C-H 3 0 2 CISHg, decomp. 297—298°, 
which behave alike in most respects. They are both soluble in 
dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide or carbonate, but only one dis¬ 
solves in dilute ammonia; the other, after solution in alkali hydr¬ 
oxide and reprecipitation by dilute hydrochloric acid, acquires the 
property of dissolving in dilute, aqueous ammonia. The two sub¬ 
stances are regarded as two forms of t h i o ph e n-2 ~m e rcu ri 'chi arid e -5 - 
carboxylic acid , GOGS *C 4 H. 2 S*HgCl. 

The reaction between sodium iodide (1 mol.) and thiophenmer- 
curichloride previously described (loe, dt .) leads to the expectation 
that by the use of 2 mols. of sodium iodide the formation of the 
thiopbenmercuri-ibdide will be superseded and mercury dithienyl 
produced in almost quantitative yield. This is found to be the 
case; 2C 4 H a S'HgCl -f 4XaX = Hg(C 4 H 8 S)o + 2NaGl + HgL^Nal and 
2C 4 H 3 S*HgI + 2XaI - Hg(C 4 H 3 S) 2 + Hgi 2 ,2NaI. A whole series of 
thioplien derivatives containing mercury have been examined for 
their behaviour towards sodium iodide (1 and 2 mols.) in acetone 
solution. When 1 mol. is used, only 2-iodothiophen-5-mercuri- 
chloride behaves like thiophenmercuiichloride, and yields a mixture 
of 2-iodotkioph en-o-m ercuri-iodide, C 4 H 2 IS*HgI, faintly yellow, 
microcrystall!ne substance, in. p. 141—142° (to a turbid liquid 
clarifying at about 185°), and mercury 5 : h f -di-iodo~2:ty-dithienyl, 
Hg(C 4 H 2 IS) 2 , pale yellow needles, m. p. 231°; the other substances 
examined, 2-chloro- and 2-bromothiophen-5-mercurichloride, 3:4-di- 
methyltliiophen-2-mercirrichloride and 2 : 5 - dimethylthiophen-3- 
mercurichloride, are converted only into the corresponding mercuri- 
iodides when 1 mol. of sodium iodide is used. It has been found 
that, when mercurichlorides react with 2 mols. of sodium iodide or 
mercuri-iodides with 1 mol., all derivatives containing mercury in 
the ©-position yield mercury dithienyls, whereas 2; 5-dimetliylthio- 
phen-3-mereurichloride, the only substance examined containing 
mercury in the imposition, remains unchanged. If this difference 
proves to be a general one, the behaviour with sodium iodide in 
acetone. solution is a simple method of distinguishing between the 
a- and .^-derivatives. 

All mercury dithienyls behave alike with mercuric haloids in 
acetone solution, in accordance with the equation Hg(C 4 TF 3 S) 2 -h 
HgX 2 = 2C 4 H 3 S«HgX, where X=01, Br, or L Mercury diphenyl 
and di-a-naphthyl also react with mercuric chloride in the sens© of 
this equation. 
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Tlie following new compounds iiave been prepared by the preced¬ 
ing methods : 2-chloroth iophen-5-m erciiri-iodide, colourless leaflets, 
m. p. 126—126*5°; mercury 5 :d f ~dichloro~2 -dithienyl f silvery 
crystals, m. p. 155°; 2-chlorothiophen-o-mereurihrornide, felted 

crystals, in. p. 183—190°; 2-bromothiophen-5-mercuri-iodide } small 
crystals, m. p. 119°; mercury 5 : 0 ! -dibromo~2 : 2 f -diihienyl > felted 
crystals, m. p. 183°; 2-5 romothiophen-o-mercurib romide, felted 

needles, m. p. 197—197*5°; 2-i odothioph en-5-mereuribro mide, 
almost colourless, felted crystals, decomp. 176° (slowly heated) or 
about 190° (rapidly heated); 3:4rdimethylthiophen-2-mercuri- 
iodide , faintly yellow leaflets, m. p. 142°; mercury 3 :4 :S f A f -tetm- 
m ethyl-2 : 2 f -di thie u yl, felted mass, m. p. 155—156°; 2:5 -dimethyl' 
ihiophen-3-mercuri-iodide, colourless needles, m. p. 175°; and mer¬ 
cury 2 : 5 : 2 ! : 5 ; - tetramethyl-3 : 3 ; - dithienyl, crystals, m. p. 
144—145°, prepared by the old method {lac. cit.) of boiling 2:5-di- 
methylthiophen-3-mercurichloride with sodium in xylene. 

[With Martin Bauermeister.]—D irect arseniation of the amino- 
and hydroxy-derivatives of thiophen is impracticable owing to the 
difficulty of preparing these- substances. Arsenic trichloride, how¬ 
ever, reacts with mercury dithienyls or thiophenmercurihaloids in 
some cases (compare Finzi, A., 1916, i, 94; Finzi and Furlotti, ibid., 
i, 95). Thus, -when arsenic trichloride is shaken in the cold with 
powdered mercury 2:2 / -dithienyl and the product is distilled in a 
vacuum in an atmosphere of hydrogen, fractions are obtained from 
which the following have been isolated : (1) thi enyldicM or oar a in e, 
C 4 H s S # AsC 1 2 , faintly brown liquid with an unpleasant odour, b. p. 
118—122°/fl mm.; (2) dithienylchloroarsine , (C 4 H 3 S) 2 AsC 1, b. p. 
219—232°/13 mm.; and (3) trithieriylarsine , (C 4 H 3 S) 3 As, faintly 
yellowish-green, almost odourless, viscous liquid, b. p. 199—200*5°/ 
0*5 nun. Dithienylchloroarsine, b. p. 108—110°/0*5 mm., is the 
chief product isolated when thiophen-2-mercurichioride and arsenic 
trichloride are heated in boiling toluene for many hours, and the 
product is distilled in the vacuum of a Gaede pump. C. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Oxyhemoglobin Crystals from the Blood of Guinea-pigs. 
Otto Krummacher (Zeitsch. Biol , 1917, 67, 272—278).—The 
crystals of oxyhsemoglobin of the blood of’ guinea-pigs are not 
regular tetrahedra, but sphenoids belonging to the rhombic system. 

S. B. S. 

Cataphoretic Investigations with Thrombin and Fibrin¬ 
ogen. Alfred Resch (Biockem. Zeitsch 1917, 78, 297—307).— 
Thrombin, or its negatively charged part, wanders towards the 
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anode. It dissociates partly into j and Ca+ wi 

parti) 7 with the formation ox complex organic cations and 
anions; the anodic complex probably holds calcium in a physically 
adsorbed form. The charge on the thrombin or its anion is nol 
influenced by the acidity of the solution varying between p K = l 
and p H = S. "Fibrinogen acts as an electrically neutral substance 
The author discusses the bearing of his results on the mechanism o* 
clotting. S. B. S. 


The Influence of Extracts of the Genital Glands on 
Phosphorus Metabolism, Jean (Compt. rend 1917, 164, 
438—440).—The injection, of an extract of the interstitial gland 
from the testes of pigs or of an extract, of active yellow bodies 
from, the ovaries of sows causes a marked diminution in the phos¬ 
phorus excretion of humans, whether on a diet slightly lacking in 
phosphorus or containing it in slight excess. W, G-. 

The Sulphur Compounds of the Urine. E. Salkowski 
{Blache m. Zeitsch 1917, 79, 68—80).—Thiosulphate is found in 
the urine of rabbits after feeding on cabbage. The precursor of 
this is to be found in the aqueous extract of the vegetables, but 
not in the residue after extraction of the vegetables with water. No 
thiosulphate is found in human urine after ingestion of cabbage. 
Ethyl mercaptan is also found in rabbits’ urine after ingestion of 
cabbage, in the form of an unknown compound, from which it can 
be obtained after scission 'with hydrochloric (but not acetic) acid. 
Ethyl sulphide is found in the urine of dogs in the form of a 
compound, from which it can be obtained by the action of calcium, 
hydroxide. The parent substance is apparently a sulplioiiiimi base. 
The author reviews the literature dealing with the presence of 
cystine in urine. Experiments' are quoted which seem to indicate 
that the thiocyanates of urine are derived from glycine. The 
factors influencing the relationship of "(neutral” to the total 
sulphur of the urine are also : discussed. S'. B. S. 

Relation between Chemical Constitution and Physiological 
Action in Certain Substituted Aminoalhyl Esters. II. 

Frank Lee Fvman (T., 1917, 111, 167 — 172. Compare T., 1908, 
93, 1793).—It is already known that the substitution of benzoyl 
by phenyl acetyl in cocaine yields a product devoid of local anaes¬ 
thetic properties, whereas with a-tucmne a similar change produces 
a compound possessing such properties, and the author has now 
examined, the effect of a similar replacement in anaesfchesine (ethyl 
p-amin,©benzoate) and novocaine (fWiethylaminoethyl p-amino- 
benzoate). Ethyl p-aminophenylaeetate (Salkowski, A., 1895, i, 602) 
dissolved in olive oil and fi-dietkylam1noethyl ip-aminophenylaeetate t 
NHyC(UpCHyCOyCH 2 -CH 2 *NEL. (obtained by reduction of the 
corresponding .p- mfraphenylacetate , 

w N0 2 <4HpCHyC0 2 <iKyCH,-NEt 2 ), 
in the form of an aqueous solution of the hydriodide, were devoid 
of local anaesthetic power. 
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In extension of the earlier observation (loc. cit.) that the salts 
of aminoalkyl esters of the general formula. 

CH 2 R-CH(OBz)-CH 2 *OBz 

(where R = NMe 2 , RE1 2 , or C 5 H 10 N), possessed considerable local 
anaesthetic action, but were also toxic and irritant, compounds of 
a modified type were prepared. By the interaction of phenyl 
glvcide ether and diethvlainine there was obtained p-diethyla-mino - 
fr-phemaykcproppl alcohol , OPh-CH 2 -CH(OH)-CH 2 -NEt 2? of 
which the benzoyl derivative gave solutions which were too strongly 
acidic for satisfactory physiological examination; the hydrochloride 
of the amino-alcohol, however, in aqueous solution, produced a dis¬ 
tinct degree of local anaesthesia. S-BenzoyIo<rij-l-methyl-\:2i% m .&r 
f etrahpclroquinoline, prepared by benzoylating its parent compound, 
gave a hydrochloride so strongly acidic that it could not be tested 
physiologically, and an endeavour to prepare the corresponding 
/p-aminobenzoyl derivative by way of 8=p-« itrohenzoyloxy-l-m.efhyl- 
1:2:3:4 -tetrahydroqmnoline miscarried on account of the ease 
with which the nitrobenzovl radicle undergoes hydrolytic scission, 
p-d. minobcnzoi/l-p-phenetidine, NH 2 *C 0 H 4 -CO a NH• C G H 4 *OEt, pre- 
pared by reduction of the corresponding n ffrn-compound, was found 
to be almost insoluble in water and caused no local anaesthesia when 
introduced as a powder into the conjunctival sac. D. E. T. 

iknsesthesine and Isethionyl-p-aminohensoic Acid. r E. 
Salkowski ( Biochem . Zeitsch ,, 1917, 79, 81—95).—An account of 
experiments, which did not lead to the desired result, for obtain¬ 
ing a soluble compound of ansesthesine (ethyl p-aminobenzoate) is 
given. Special attention . was given to the condensation product 
of ansesthesine with isethionic acid (compare A., 1916, i, 815). 
This isetliionyl-p-aminobenzoic acid, when administered to rabbits, 
undergoes scission, and sulphuric acid and (in smaller quantity) 
thiosulphuric acid are excreted in the urine. S. B. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Formation of Ferments, Martin Jacoby (Biochem, 
Zeitsch 1917, 79, 35—50).—The following substances were found 
to stimulate the formation of a urease by bacteria: dextrose, 
//-galactose, glycerol, f/Z-glyceraldehycle, dihydroxyacetone, pyruvic 
acid, and 'lactic acid. The stimulatory action of these substances 
was great. A stimulatory action was shown, but less markedly, by 
^-leevulose, d~ and Z-arabinose. Mannose, /7-sorbose, rhanmose, hep- 
tose, the polysaccharides, glucosides, and the sugar alcohols were 
without, action. 8. B. S. ; 

The Production of Phenol by Bacteria,', Albert Berthelot 
(Compt. rend., 1917, 164, 196 —199).-—-The author has isolated from 
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the intestinal flora of human subjects suffering from chronic intes¬ 
tinal trouble a bacillus, which he calls Bacillus phenologenes y which 
is capable of producing, under average culture conditions, about 
ten times as much phenol as the most active known phenologenic 
species. With /-tyrosine as the only ■ organic nutrient, under the 
most satisfactory conditions it can produce, in fifteen days at 37°, 
800 mg. of phenol per litre, the yield thus reaching about 80% of 
the theoretical yield. The bacillus is anaerobic. W. G. 

Biochemical Properties of Paraiyphiis Bacilli, H. C. de 
Graff {Bull. Sci. Pharmacol 1918, 23, 257—266; from Ghent . 
Zentr 1917, i, 332).—The decomposition of proteins, peptides, and 
amino-acids by paratyphus bacilli lias been studied, the materials 
used being centrifuged milk, peptone (Roche and Witte), trypto¬ 
phan, tyrosine, and alanine. The paratyphus bacillus B degrades 
proteins and peptides to amino-acids, and can eliminate the amino- 
group from the latter and oxidise them to , acids poorer by one 
O-atom than the amino-acids themselves. The paratyphus 
bacillus A acts similarly towards anaino-acids, but does not decom¬ 
pose proteins or peptides. The formation of indole from tryptophan 
or phenol from tyrosine was not observed, but these amino-acids 
yield incloleacetic acid and p-hydroxyphenylacetic acid in addition 
to small amounts of indolecarboxylic acid and * p-hydroxybenzoic 
acid. Alanine gives acetic acid, but' not formic acid; Witte's pep¬ 
tone yields tryptophan and incloleacetic. acid, and Roche's peptone 
gives /-tyrosine. Both types of bacillus cause the formation of small 
amounts of acid from the lactose of milk, but only the B variety 
decomposes the proteins energetically with the liberation of am¬ 
monia. Milk treated with litmus is more or less strongly reddened 
at first by both types of bacillus, but is only quickly coloured blue 
by the paratyphus bacillus B. H. W. 

The Relationship between the Capacity for Killing and 
InMMtiiig the Growth of Germs and the Valency. E. 

Fmedberger and G. Joachimaglu (Biochem . ZeiUch 1917, 79, 
135—-151).—In experiments with bacteria and protozoa, it can be 
shown that the tervalent arsenic compounds (sodium, arsenite and 
salvarsan) have a greater toxic effect than the quinquivalent com¬ 
pounds (sodium arsenate and atoxyl). A similar difference is noted 
’between the tervalent (tartar emetic) and quinquevalent (potassium 
pyroantimoniate) antimony compounds. Arsenites inhibit the action 
of yeast to' a greater extent than do arsenates. S. B. S. 

Ferment Action. I. The Fermentative Degradation of 
Polypeptides. Emil Abderhalden and Andor Fodor (Ferment- 
forschung , 1916, 1, 533—598; from Chem. Zentr., 1917,' i, 
311—-313).' —The authors have investigated the action of ferments 
on synthetic polypeptides which' are formed from such amino-acids 
as occur naturally. Even in these circumstances many unknown 
factors are found to enter into the problem. The physical . proper¬ 
ties of the substrate in the solution, as well as its chemical constitu- 
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tioix, are of importance, as well as the unexplained condition of the 
ferment. With respect to the latter, the authors have secured uni¬ 
formity by performing all comparative experiments with one and 
the same solution of the ferment prepared in a definite manner. 
Uniform conditions were also maintained in other respects, and it 
is emphasised that the results obtained are only valid under these 
conditions and do not apply, for example, to processes within the 
cell. Solutions of the ferment were prepared from dried yeast 
according to Lebedev; it was found that different consignments 
of the preparation from, the same firm showed considerable differ¬ 
ences in activity. Strictly comparable experiments were therefore 
always carried out with the expressed juice of yeast from a single 
consignment. The juice was fairly acid to litmus, and was there¬ 
fore nearly neutralised, since otherwise the desired regulation' of 
the solutions could not be obtained. The turbidity caused by 
neutralisation (obviously protein) disappeared after some hours, 
particularly rapidly at 25°. Freshly prepared extracts increased in 
activity when preserved, the maximum being attained more rapidly 
at 25° than at 0°. Thereby, the optimum of the reaction in experi¬ 
ments with glycyl-Z-leucine is displaced in the direction of greater 
hydroxyl-ion concentration. Addition of very minute amounts of 
protein to the freshly prepared extracts causes an immediate 
exaltation of activity which does not then further increase, whilst 
larger quantities bring about a diminution. Apparently, therefore, 
surface phenomena are intimately concerned with the increase in 
activity. To avoid these complications, the yeast-juice was pre¬ 
served until constant in its behaviour towards glycyl-Z-leucine as 
substrate. The reverse change, namely, decrease in activity due to 
destruction of the ferment, occurs in older extracts. The greatest 
stability of peptase occurs with a hydrogen-ion concentration of 
about 3xl0~ 7 ; variation in either direction causes a distinct decom¬ 
position after one hour at 25° and the sensitiveness is ' greater 
towards an increase in the hydrogen-ion than towards an, increase 
in the hydroxyl-ion concentration. In the experiments, described 
by the authors, in which the duration did not exceed forty minutes 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration lay generally within the limits 
2 ? h = 6'5—8*5, the correction involved for this reason was too small 
to be. taken into account. 

The rate of fission of glycyl-Z-leucine was studied by adding 
10 c.c. of a solution containing 0*4 gram of the dipeptide to 20 c.c. 
of a phosphate solution of the desired hydrogen-ion concentration.; 
the mixture was warmed to 25° and treated with yeast extract 
(2 c.c.) previously warmed to 25°. The amino-nitrogen was esti¬ 
mated after definite intervals by Sorensen's method in the presence 
of formaldehyde. Parallel with these experiments, the electromotive 
force against a 1 / IQJUcaloxnei electrode was measured. Control ex¬ 
periments with mixtures of yeast and regulator, or regulator and 
polypeptide solution are unnecessary, since they remain unchanged 
under the experimental conditions. The course of the degradation 
of the dipeptide at' different JET and OH 7 concentrations was thus 
followed, and. it was found that not merely the rate, of reaction but 
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also its nature is dependent on them. Similar experiments were 
performed with cf-alany1-ddeucine; the influence of variation in the 
amount of ferment on the fission of glycyl-Z-leiicine between 

7*5 and p K 7 ’13 was also investigated. Similar experiments, hut in 
more dilute solution, were also performed with six dipeptides which 
form three pairs of isomerides (namely, glycyl-hleueine, Z-leueylglv- 
eine, glycyl-rZ-alanixie, rf-alanylglycine, ^/-a lanyl-/-leucine. Z-leucyl- 
J-alanine), in which hydrolysis occurred much more rapidly. The 
experimental results are expressed in tables and curves. 

Increase in. the concentration of the yeast extract greatly dimin¬ 
ishes the rate of reaction, but this depends also on the reaction 
and on the amount of yeast peptase present. It is true for glycyl- 
/-leuciue in very dilute acid or faintly alkaline solution (p n = 
6*20—7*50) in the presence of an excess of yeast extract, whilst 
increase of an originally very small amount in this interval 
increases the amount hydrolysed. Beyond p H = 8, a quantity of 
yeast extract which previously diminished the. reaction velocity, is 
found to cause' a further increase. In all cases in which the graphs 
have a parabolic form, the quantity of material hydrolysed is 
approximately proportional to the square root of the time, and 
approximately equal amounts of polypeptide are hydrolysed for 
equal values of F x t (F = concentration of ferment, t = time). 
Special experiments have shown that the amino-acids which are 
formed as products of hydrolysis can exert a powerful retarding 
action; glycine behaves thus in alkaline,, /-alanine, and d-leueine 
only in acid solution. This is contrary to the assumption of Herz- 
feld (A., 1915,' i. 488) that the degradation products behave as 
accelerators. 

A specific action of the substrate is certainly concerned with the 
influence of the concentration of the ferment, but it lias not yet 
been proved whether such action depends on physical character¬ 
istics or chemical affinities. Only glycyW-alanine behaves similarly 
to glycyl-Z-leueme, whilst, for example, with Z-leucylglycine quanti¬ 
ties of juice which caused the effects described above bring about 
a uniform increase in the rate of reaction independent of the acidity 
of the solution. The course of the reaction is probably mainly 
governed by diffusion processes. The authors discuss the possibility 
of explaining the linear course of the reaction in faintly acid solu¬ 
tion by assuming the formation of a compound of ferment and sub¬ 
strate or by autocatalytic action, but do not put forward a hypo¬ 
thesis which satisfactorily covers all cases. 

The optimal hydrogen-ion concentration has been determined for 
a number of polypeptides with the following results, the values of 
p K being'enclosed within brackets: glyeyl-Z-leueme (8*41, 8*50); 
Z-leucylglycine (7*50, 7*56); <r/-alanylglyeine (7*30—8*13); glycyW- 
alanine {7*30—7*91); d’-alanyl-Z-leucine (6*78, 6*85); Z-leucykrZ- 
aianine (6*80—7*89); dlA eucy 1-Z-aspartic acid, 2% (6*76); d7-leucyl- 
/-aspartic acid, 10% (6'80); Z-leucylglycylglycine (7*26); Z-leucyldi- 
■glycylglycine' (7*29) ; /~leueyltriglycylglycine (7*28); Meucylpenta- 
•glycylglydne (6*24). ' : r ~ ‘ p'/' 

: The- optima for the different polypeptides with ■ equal * amounts of 
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ferment depends on their nature, those which are formed from, like 
components showing a generally, but not perfectly uniformly, com¬ 
parable behaviour. The occurrence of an optimum is regarded as 
the result of two opposed forces, the diffusion, of the substrate into 
the ferment phase and the adsorption of the fission products by the 
latter. Both are favoured by hydroxyl ions. 

The results which have been obtained support the view that 
ferments act as colloidal catalysts and are closely connected with 
the work of Bredig and his co-workers on *’ inorganic ferments. 5 
Further experiments are required to determine what causes bring 
about diffusion to the surface of the disperse ferment phase-, and 
whether these are connected with the specific nature of ferment 
action. The assumption that a ferment is active towards a definite 
grouping of atoms is not supported by the authors' experiments. 

H. TY. 

The Oxidative Actions of Yeast, G. Fardel { Biochem . 
Zeitsch., 1917, 78,, *294—296).—The author finds that, contrary to 
the experience of Herzog, saligenin is not. oxidised to salicylic acid 
by yeast, nor could he trace any chemical changes of thymol and 
cymoh S, B. S. 

The Detection of Tyrosol and Tryptophol in Products of 
Fermentation. Felix Ehrlich (Biochem. Zeitsch ,, 1917, 79, 
232—240).—In the ease of wine, the liquid is evaporated to a syrup 
in a vacuum, the residue dissolved in alcohol, the solvent distilled 
■off, and the residue thus obtained heated with a 10% solution of 
sodium hydroxide, to saponify the esters of the alcohols. The 
tryptophol is extracted from- this alkaline liquid by ether. If no 
crystals of tyrosol can be obtained, its presence can be determined 
by the author's dimethylaminobenzaldehyde reagent, which gives a 
characteristic bluish-red colour on- warming and addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the product being soluble in amyl alcohol, in which 
solution it can be examined spectroscopically. The tyrosol can be 
obtained from the alkaline solution (after the saponification with 
sodium hydroxide as mentioned above) by making this first- slightly 
acid with sulphuric acid, then slightly alkaline with, sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, and then extracting for twenty hours with 
ether. After distilling off the ether, a residue is obtained which 
yields crystals of tyrosol; this can also be obtained in the form of 
its dibenzoyl derivative. Similar methods for obtaining tyrosol and 
tryptophol can be applied to beer and mash. 3. B. S. 

The Vegetation of Yeasts and Moulds on Heterocyclic 
Nitrogen Compounds and Alkaloids. Felix Ehrlich (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1917, 79, 152—161).—Experiments were carried out with 
the following organisms: .; Willia anomala, Oidium Imiu» Pichia 
farinosa , Benicillium glaucum , Aspergillus niger , and the following 
nitrogenous -substances: pyridine, piperidine tartrate, coniine, .nico¬ 
tine, cinehonic acid, quinine, brucine, cocaine, and morphine. It 
was shown that these could serve as a source of nitrogen, to the 
organisms. , S. B., ST 
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Production of Pyruvic Acid by Biochemical”Oxidation of 
Lactic,Acid.. P. Maze and M. Ruot (Comp. Rend Soc. Biol, 
1910J, 79, i 06 -—i 10. Compare Maze, A., 1913, i, 567; Fernbach 
and Schoen, A., 1914, i, 237, 910).— Amyl&myees Rou-xii (a mould 
related. to Mucor) and another undetermined fungus, parasitic 
on maize, oxidise lactic acid to pyruvic acid in a solution con¬ 
taining no other carbon compound, and ultimately also destroy 
the pyruvic acid formed. The yield is better with free lactic 
acid than with calcium lactate, for in the latter case the solu¬ 
tion becomes alkaline and growth is inhibited. As may be 
foreseen, the respiratory quotient is low (0*77—0*90). Similar 
effects may be obtained with sucrose in thin layers of a solution 
not more concentrated than' 1 per cent, (in order to avoid the 
formation of alcohol). * G. B. 

Evidence of the Existence in Malt of an Enzym© Hydro¬ 
lysing the Furfuroids of Barley. Julian Levett Baker and 
Henry Francis Everard Hulton (T., 1917, 111 , 121—130).— 
Having observed the presence of a slightly increased percentage of 
furfuroids (furfuraldehyde-yielding matter) in rootlet-free malt as 
compared with the original barley, and that in the rootlets and 
husks of the malt the furfuroid content is higher than in the barley 
as a whole, the authors allowed embryos excised from barley to 
germinate in the dark on sterilised sand soaked with sucrose solu¬ 
tion, and found an increase in weight and in furfuroid content, 
the embryo presumably having- effected the conversion of sucrose 
into a polv-pentose. 

When allowed to germinate between damp linen in a normal 
manner, barley corns were found to undergo no increase in total 
furfuroid content, the increased furfuroid content of the embryo 
being approximately equal to the corresponding diminution 
observed in the endosperm. This result appears to indicate the 
existence of an enzyme capable of hydrolysing insoluble furfuroids 
in the non-embryo portion of the grain, so that, the soluble products 
may be transferred to the embryo. Confirmation of this view is 
supplied % by the facts that malt contains a higher proportion of 
soluble furfuroids than the corresponding barley, and that a 
mixture of green malt and barley when digested with water at 
35° gives a higher yield of soluble furfuroid matter than ■ the 
average for barley and malt separately; also it was found that the 
enzymes, which are precipitated on the addition of an aqueous 
infusion, of malt to alcohol, when dissolved in water are capable 
of hydrolysing 10% of the insoluble furfuroids of purified malt 
husks to soluble furfural cl ehyde-yielding substances. The evidence 
therefor© indicates the existence in green malt of a “ pentosase ” 
capable of hydrolysing insoluble furfuroids. D. F. T. 

The Organic Matter of the Soil. I. Some Data on 
Humus, Humus Carbon, and Humus Nitrogen. Ross Aiken 
-Gobtneb (Soil ScL, 1916, 2, 395—441).—Humus " extracts were 
■made from seventeen'Samples representing soils,, peats, and fresh 
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vegetable matter, 4% ammonia solution being used with and with-' 
out a preliminary leaching with 1% hydrochloric acid. The humus 
obtained was very similar in all cases, indicating that it is not a 
typical soil product, but may also be obtained from unchanged 
vegetable matter. When the ammonia was replaced by a 4% solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide in the preparation of the extracts, neither 
the same substances nor the same quantity of the substances were 
obtained, the extracts with sodium hydroxide containing more 
carbon and being less deeply coloured. 

The nitrogen compounds in the soil were shown to be somewhat 
more insoluble than those in fresh vegetable matter by the fact 
that 1% hydrochloric acid dissolved *20% of the total nitrogen from 
the fresh vegetable matter and only 3—4% from the soils and 
peats; also that 'whilst about 30% of the nitrogen in the soils was 
insoluble in the sodium hydroxide, the nitrogen in the fresh 
vegetable matter was dissolved almost completely. 

When the samples were treated successively with 4% sodium 
hydroxide, with 1% hydrochloric acid, again with sodium, hydroxide, 
and finally shaken up with water, the fresh vegetable matter and 
an acid peat yielded colourless solutions, but in the case of all the 
other soils jet-black solutions were obtained, from, which “ soil 
pigment” was precipitated by acids or alkalis. Having estimated 
the amount of carbon in this black pigment, it was calculated that 
probably not more than 30—40% of the humus (so-called “ matiere 
noire ” of Grandeau) dissolved by ammonia could be made up of, 
really black compounds, the rest consisting of colourless substances. 
The author points out that the black pigment appears to be the 
only substance which can be said to be a true soil product. It 
contains only a relatively small proportion of the soil nitrogen, and 
would seem to have but little importance in the problem of soil 
fertility. L. M. XL 

The Organic Matter of the Soil. III. The Production 
of Humus from Manures. Ross Aiken Gortneb (Soil Sci 
1917, 3, 1—8).—Organic matter, in the shape of powdered silk 
waste, powdered wool, flour, or lucerne meal was added to soil at 
the rate, of 3—7% of the soil. Each mixture was put into a pot in 
a greenhouse and left for a year, so that humification should take 
place. Estimations of carbon, nitrogen, and “humus” soluble 
in 4% ammonia were mad© on the original mixtures and on the 
final product. They were considerably lower after storage than 
before, the losses amounting to from 8 to 55% of the original 
carbon, from 5 to 26% of the original, nitrogen, and from 6 to 33% 
of the original “ humus.” The author is of opinion that the maxi¬ 
mum amount of 44 humus ”, is therefore present in a soil immedi¬ 
ately after a green manure crop has been, ploughed in and before 
the “ humifying ” bacteria or fungi have begun Their work. 

L. it XT. 

Soil Solution obtained by the Action of a Hydraulic Press. 

G. Ramann, S. Mare, and H. Batter (Int. Mii . Bodenkunde, 
1916, 6, 27; from Bicd. Zentr 1917, 46, 6).—The authors point 
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out that tiie analysis of drainage waters from soils does not afford 
an accurate means of determining the composition of the normal 
soil solution, as drainage only occurs when the soils are super¬ 
saturated. For this reason they adopted the method of forcing 
water out of the soil with a hydraulic press. Samples of 3 kilos, 
of soil were taken from, the fields and subjected to a pressure of 
300 kilos, to the square cm., the liquid expressed being then 
analysed for calcium, magnesium, sulphates, phosphoric acid, and 
potassium. The sampling was done on six different occasions over 
a period lasting from May to. October; both surface and subsoil 
were used. 

The calcium content was found to vary considerably in the 
surface soil, but in the subsoil it seemed fairly constant, except 
for a rise in mid-summer. Potassium, contrary to the generally 
accepted view, behaved very much like calcium, that is, its content 
fluctuated according to the general concentration of the soil 
solution, rising when evaporation took place and being lowered by 
spells of wet weather. Further, there was evidence of potassium 
and calcium .being transported from the subsoil to the surface 
during a prolonged period of drought, but no evidence was obtained 
that adsorption exerted any regulating effect on the concentration 
of the soil solution, The exchange of bases only occurred when the 
proportion which the dissolved substances bore to one another was 
altered. 

The authors suggest that the selective action of the plant'roots, 
by throwing the soil solution out of equilibrium, would have a con¬ 
siderable effect in bringing fresh supplies of nutrient substances 
into solution. They state also that the pressure method of obtain¬ 
ing soil water is only applicable in the case of soils made up of very 
fine particles or containing* a considerable amount of humus. 

L. M. IT. 

Criticism of the Us© of Superphosphates in Agriculture, 
Nicola Albebto Barbiebi ( Gassetta , 1917, 47, i, 38—51).—From 
the results of a number of experiments the author draws the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: The whole of the phosphorus contained in plants 
occurs in the form of phosphoric acid united with alkalis, alkaline 
earths, and possibly other mineral bases. When the soluble 
and the insoluble phosphates are eliminated, the plant contains 
no trace of any other compound of phosphorus; phytins are, con¬ 
sequently, lacking. Plants do not contain and do not absorb mono- 
or di-calcium phosphates (superphosphates). Superphosphate exerts 
a retarding action on the germination of seeds and on the develop¬ 
ment of plants, and cereals and- leguminous plants grown in soil 
fertilised by means of superphosphate contain less total phosphorus 
than those from contiguous soil not treated with the superphos¬ 
phate. Further, superphosphate destroys seeds with which it comes 
into direct contact. Where mineral fertilisation is to be effected it 
is best to apply those mineral substances which the plants them¬ 
selves contain.' T. H. P. 
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Action of Bromine Water on Ethylene. John Bead and 

Margaret Mary Williams (T., 1917, 111, 240 —244).—It lias 
already been observed (Pope and Read, T., 1912, 101, 760) that 
bromine water in its action on indene behaves like a solution of 
hypobroinous acid, yielding broniohydroxyhydrindene, and it is 
now shown that bromine water exhibits a similar reaction with 
ethylene, giving ethylene bromohydrin accompanied by an 
approximately equal weight of ethylene dibromide. This 
behaviour is evidently due to the existence of the equilibrium 
Br„ + H 2 0 = HBr + HOBr. 

For experimental details see the original. I). F. T, 

Pyrogenic Acetylene Condensations. IV. Richard Meyer 
and Hans Wesche (Ber., 1917, 50, 4-22—441. Compare A., 1912, 
i. 525; 1913, i. 1294; 1915, i, 207).—Mixtures of acetylene with 
hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, or steam have been heated in the 
electric oven already described in order to find whether the 
resultant tars contained any of the phenolic or heterocyclic com¬ 
pounds found in coal ■ tar. The treatment of the tar is fully 
described, and the original should be consulted for the details. 

Acetylene and hydrogen sulphide are found' to react at 
640—660° to form thiophen, and most probably thionaphthen and 
thiophthen. Acetylene, purified coal gas (equivalent to methane), 
and hydrogen sulphide give a- or jB-thiotolen (identified as tetra- 
bromoihiotolen, C 4 Br 3 S*CH 2 Br, pale yellow, pearly leaflets, m. p. 
113—114°), thioxens (colour reactions), thionaphthen, and thio¬ 
phthen (from which tetrahromothionaphthen, very long, slender 
needles, in. p. 229—230°, was prepared and analysed). 

Acetylene and ammonia give pyridine, pyrrole, aniline, benzo- 
nitrile* naphthalene, quinoline, indole (?), fiiiorene, and anthracene. 

With steam, the condensation proceeds at a lower temperature 
(500—600°), and a small quantity of phenol is obtained. 
Acetylene, steam, and ammonia together give pyridine, aniline, 
phenol, and much hydrogen cyanide. 

A mixture of aniline 1 and steam reacts at 650—700° to give a 
small quantity of phenol and also.some carbazole. When a dilute 
solution of phenol in water is distilled through an iron tube heated 
at 930°, more than 90% 1 of the substance ' suffers decomposition, 
naphthalene and gases being produced. J. C. W, 

The Volatile Reducing Substance in Cider Vinegar. 
R. W. Balcom (/, A mer. Chem . Soc., 1917, 39, 309—315. Com¬ 
pare Farnsteiner, A., 1899, ii 705; Pastureau, A. ? 1905, 1, 559). 
—As a result of further experimental work, the author shows' that 
the volatile reducing substances in cider vinegar . consist largely, 

vol. cxn. L o 
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if not wholly, of acetylmethylcarbinol, which is shown to be a 
normal constituent of this vinegar. ' W. G. 

The Ethyl Hydrogen Sulphate Reaction. P. X. Evans and 
J. M. Albertson (J. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1917, 39, 456 — 461. 
Compare Claesson, A., 1879, 775).—A study of the reaction 
Et0B-rH 2 S0 4 —> EtHS0 4 + H 2 0, with the view of determining its 
speed and degree of completeness, over a temperature range of 
20—140°. 

The results show that the reaction between equimolecular 
quantities of ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid is about 58—60% 
complete when equilibrium is reached between 20° and 100°. The 
time required for equilibrium to be established varies from 
150 minutes at 20° to 10 minutes at 70° and higher temperatures. 
The reaction is very slowly reversible if water is added, no differ¬ 
ence in the acidity being noticeable after twenty-four hours at 
the ordinary temperature. From 70° upwards ether is formed 
with increasing rapidity, the acidity thus tending to rise again 
from its minimum with lapse of time. At the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture there is a very slow formation of one or all of the three com¬ 
pounds, ethyl sulphate, isethionie acid, and ethionic acid, this being 
evidenced by a loss of 4% of the acidity in three weeks. W. G. 

Heavy Oil of Wine. Robert Kremann ( Monatsh 1917, 38, 
53—62).—-When 2*5 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part 
of ethyl alcohol are distilled on a sand-bath, a product is obtained 
which settles' into two layers. The lo*wer layer is a yellow, oily 
liquid, formerly termed heavy oil of wine. This consists mainly 
of ethyl sulphate, but contains a small quantity (5%) of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons of the olefine series. An investigation of 
this oil is the subject of the present paper. On shaking with warm 
water, the whole of the ethyl sulphate is hydrolysed to ethyl 
hydrogen sulphate, which passes into solution, whereas the hydro¬ 
carbons remain undissolved. The hydrocarbon oil was collected 
and dried; it boiled at 280° and had D = 0*921. On keeping, a 
solid, crystalline substance separated of D = 0*980, m. p. 100°, b. p. 
260°. This also is an olefine. Molecular weight determinations 
by the cryoscopic method (in acetic acid) and by the ebullioscopic 
method (in ether) showed that the. liquid hydrocarbon has a mean 
molecular weight of 224, .that is, C 16 H 32 , although in all probability 
a mixture of hydrocarbons is- really present. The amount of the 
solid hydrocarbon was too small to allow of similar experiments 
being made. The author then carried out a series of hydrolysis 
experiments of the crude ethyl sulphate in aqueous, acid, and 
alkaline solutions, similar to those previously carried out with pure 
* ethyl sulphate (A., 1907, ii, 157). The results obtained in these 
experiments led him to the conclusion that the crude ethyl 
sulphate prepared as above is not a mixture of ethyl sulphate and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, but rather a mixture of ethyl sulphate 
and a compound of ethyl sulphate -with the unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbons. J. F. S. 
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The Nitrogenous Hydrolysis Products ol Heart Lecithin. 

C. G. MacArthuh, F. G. Norbury, and W. G, Karr ( J . A mer . 
Ohem . Soc., 1917, 39, 768—777).—Lecithin lias been prepared 
from ox-heart and hydrolysed by boiling with 4|% hydrochloric 
acid. About 12% of its nitrogen is in a form insoluble in water 
after hydrolysis. Of the soluble nitrogen, about one half is in 
the form of choline and the other half in the form of aminoetkyl 
alcohol. The very small amount of ammonia in the hydrolysed 
solution is probably a contamination. The amount of amino-acid 
nitrogen was also very small. Heart lecithin has practically the 
same composition as brain lecithin as far as its main constituents 
are concerned (compare Darrah and MacArthur, A., 1916, i, 366), 
so that it is possible that the two lecithins are the same compound. 
Dehydration by means of acetone was found to be the most satis¬ 
factory method of preparing the tissue for work on the phos- 
phatides. W. G. 

The Inositol Phosphoric Acids of Cottonseed Meal. J. B. 
Rather (J. A mer. Ohem . Soc., 1917, 39, 777—790. Compare A., 
1913, i, 818).—From one sample of cottonseed meal an inositol- 
phosphoric acid has been isolated in the form of its strychnine 
salt, corresponding in composition and in the m. p. of its strychnine 
salt with inositol-triphosphoric acid (compare Clarke, T., 1914,105, 
535). It does not appear, however, to be a constant constituent 
of cottonseed meal, since other samples of this meal similarly 
treated yielded an inositol-phosphoric acid corresponding in com¬ 
position with inositol-pentaphosphoric acid or to the acid 
C 12 H 41 0 4 oP 9 previously reported ( loc. cit). The acid gives a 
strychnine salt, m. p. 220—-222°. This same acid and its strych¬ 
nine salt were also obtained by using the method described by 
Anderson (compare A., 1914, i, 641), by which he reported the 
isolation of inositol-hexaphosphoric acid. The silver salts of these 
acids were prepared and analysed. The author deems it best to 
ascribe the formula C 6 H G (0H)(H. 2 P0 4 ) 5 of the pentaphosphoric 
acid to this acid. W. G. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation with Formic Acid, and Products 
of the Catalytic Condensation of Ordinary Acetone. Alph. 
Mailhe and F. be Godon ( Bull . Soc. chim .. 1917, [iv], 21, 61—64). 
—Formic acid in the 'presence of certain finely divided metals and 
metallic oxides is decomposed, giving carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
(compare Sabatier and Mailhe, A., 1912, i, 156). This reaction, 
copper and nickel being the catalysts, has been used for the hydro¬ 
genation of certain aromatic ketones at 300°. In this way, aceto¬ 
phenone, phenyl ethyl ketone, phenyl butyl ketone, phenyl propyl 
ketone, phenyl isopropyl ketone, benzyl isopropyl ketone, benzo- 
phenone, phenyl benzyl ketone, and p-tolyl benzyl ketone have 
readily been reduced to the corresponding hydrocarbons. 

When this reaction was applied to acetone, the mixed vapours 
of acetone and formic acid being passed over finely divided nickel 
at 300°, the products were mesityl oxide, jB-methylpentan-$-one, a 

o 2 
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little valerone, and a more condensed product, b. p, 250°. The 
mesityl oxide is first formed from the acetone, and then undergoes 
partial or total hydrogenation. This preliminary condensation is 
also brought about by thoria at 410—420°. - W. G. 

Chloroethers. I. The Action of Chlorodimethyl Ether 
on Salts of Organic Acids. Friend E. Clark, S. F. Cox, and 
E. Mack (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 712—716. Compare 
Litters chied and Thimme, A., 1904, i, 963).—Methyl cliloromethyl 
ether reacts with salts of the aliphatic acids to give meiiioxymethyl 
esters. Lead formate gives methoxifmethyl formate , 

H # CTL*CEL* OMe, 

b. p. 102—103°, D° 1-1030, D rs 1*0866, D 25 1*0777, a clear liquid, 
with a slightly ethereal odour, burning with a blue flame, and 
reacting with water to give formic acid, formaldehyde, and methyl 
alcohol. Fused sodium or potassium acetate gives me thoxy methyl 
acetate , b. p. 117—118°, D° 1*0562, D 1S 1*0358, D 25 1*0280, burning 
with a purple flame. Fused lead propionate gives methoxymethyl 
propionate , b. p. 133°, D° 1*0137, D 1S 0*9945, D 25 0*9872. It does 
not burn very readily, nor is it so easily decomposed with water as 
the two previous esters. Fused sodium butyrate yields methoxy- 
meihyl butyrate , b. p. 151—152°, D° 0*9929, D 1S 0*9747, D 25 0*9678. 
It is very difficultly inflammable and decomposes with water. The 
stability of the esters increases with the molecular weight*. The 
introduction of a -CEL* group produces a rise of about 16° in the 
boiling point and a decrease in the density. W. G. 

Bismuth Acetate, E. Salkowski (Biochem.-JZeitsch ., 1917, 79, 
96—104).—The acetate was formed by dissolving the finely divided 
metal in a mixture of acetic acid and hydrogen peroxide, or by 
dissolving the hydroxide in acetic acid. A crystalline product, 
Bi(C 2 H 3 6 2 ) 3 , was obtained, which is unstable and loses acetic acid 
on keeping in air, and more rapidly in a vacuum. If heated at 
125°, it loses acetic anhydride rapidly and yields bismuthyl 
acetate: 

Bi(G 2 H 3 p 2 ) 3 =BiOC 2 H s O, 2 +C 4 H 6 0 3 . 

. The bismuthyl salt, unlike the salt Ri(G 2 H 3 0 2 ) 3 , is insoluble in 
water. S. B. 8 . 

Studies in Steam Distillation. Propionic, Butyric, 
Valeric, and Hexoic Acids. H. Droop Richmond (Analyst, 
1917, 42,125. Compare A., 1908, i, 495, 754).—The acids were dis¬ 
tilled under the conditions given previously (loc. cit.) f and . the 
result®'are given for the values x, y, and a {$ = 1 — water distilled 
to/100; y = acid distilled %/ 100 ; a—log . y/log The value of 
a for the various acids was; propionic acid, 1*224; butyric acid, 
2*00; valeric and isovaleric acids, 3*50. In the case of hexoic acid 
n = 3‘71, which was much lower than was expected. W. P. S. 

The Preparation of Glycollic Acid. Edgar J. Witzemann 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1917, 39, 109—112).—In order to avoid the 
fractional crystallisation of calcium glycollate necessary in 
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Holzer s method for preparing glyeollic acid (compare A., 1884, 583) 
the author lias modified the method. The chloroacetic acid (1 part) 
was heated on a water-bath with water (7 parts) and barium carbon¬ 
ate (2 parts) until no more carbon dioxide■ was evolved. More water 
(13 parts) was added and after a time a slight excess of barium 
carbonate, and the heating continued. The barium was then almost 
completely precipitated from the hot liquid by adding 95% of the 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, the barium sulphate filtered 
off, and the nitrate evaporated to a pale yellow svrup. The syrup 
was left to cool and inoculated with a crystal of glyeollic acid and 
the whole set to a hard cake during the night. This was broken up 
and exposed to the air to allow the hydrochloric acid to evaporate, 
the crystals being finally recrystallised from water. Care must be 
taken during the evaporation to a syrup not to carry the process too 
far or a gelatinous anhydride separates out. W. G. 

The Course of the Reaction which takes place when 
Higher Unsainrated Fatty Acids are Fused with Potassium 
Hydroxide. Alfred Eckert (Monatsh., 1917, 38, 1—10).—With the 
object of examining the mechanism of the reaction between fused 
potassium hydroxide and the higher unsaturated fatty acids and 
also of testing the theory put forward to explain this reaction by 
Wagner (\Ber ., 1888, 21 , 3353), the author has examined the action 
of molten potassium hydroxide on several dihydroxy- and mono- 
hydroxy-fatty acids with the following results. Dihydroxystearic 
acid when fused with 6 times.its weight of potassium hydroxide, 
3 times its.weight of water, and 3/5ths its. weight of potassium 
chlorate at 200 — 220 ° for ten to twelve hours, yields pelargonic acid 
and azelaic acid. In the same way, dihydroxybehenie acid yields 
pelargonic acid and brassylic acid-; satavic acid,... 

CH S * [CH 2 ] 4 • [OH (OH) j 2 ’ CH 2 * CH(OH) * CH (OH) * [CH 2 ] 7 * C0 2 H, 

yields azelaic acid, acetic acid, and hexoic acid; j 8 ~keto-stearic 
acid is practically unacted on. From these results the author 
draws the conclusion that dihydroxy-acids and monohydroxy-acids 
are not intermediate products in the decomposition of higher 
unsaturated fatty acids. Consequently, the probable course of the 
reaction is to be regarded as the direct shifting of the double linking 
to the end of the chain. ' J. F. S. 

Fusion Diagram of the System, Methyl Oxalate-Water. 

Anton S’krabal ( MonaUh ^ 1917,. .38, 25 — 29). — -The freezing-point 
curve for methyl oxalate-water lias been constructed. It is shown 
that methyl oxalate and water in the liquid state are soluble .in 
one another to a limited extent. The ester has m. p. 53*5°, and on 
the addition of water this is lowered to 48°, at which temperature 
the ester crystallises' out. The eutectic containing 4% of ester 
melts at — 0;5°. At 48°, further addition of water has no effect on 
the freezing point until the mixture contains 84% of water, but over 
the whole of this range the molten substance consists of two phases. 
The effect of raising the temperature reduces this region only very 
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slightly. ^ The values given are only to be regarded as limiting 
values, since the quantity of ester present is somewhat uncertain 
owing to the rapidity with which it is hydrolysed by water, 

J. F. S. 

Condensation Product of Cholic Acid with Formaldehyde. 
Synthetic Patents Co. (U.S. Pat., 1213261; from J. Soc . Chem. 
Ind 1917, 36, 403).—A compound of therapeutic value is pro¬ 
duced by the combination of cholic acid and formaldehyde. It is a 
white powder, m. p. about 140'°, soluble in alkali, alcohol* and glacial 
acetic acid, H. W. 

A ^Relation between the Chemical Constitution and the 
Optical Rotatory Power of the Phenylhydrasicles of certain 
Acids of the Sugar Group. C. S. Hudson (J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1917, 39, 462—470).—Using jSFef’s figures (compare A., 1914, 
i, 490) for the specific rotatory powers of the phenylhydrazides of 
cZ-glticonic, d-gulonic, d-idonic, and d-galactonic acids, all of which 
contain a- ? J8-, y-, and 5~a symmetric carbon atoms, the author calcu¬ 
lates the rotation due to each of these atoms, and finds that the 
rotation due to the a-carbon atom is so very much larger than the 
values due to the other three atoms added together that the direc¬ 
tion of rotation of the phenylliydrazide indicates the configuration 
of the hydroxyl group on the a-carbon atom. This is supported by 
the value for 0-galaheptonic phenylliydrazide, the structure of 
■which was settled by Peirce (compare A., 1916, 18). Further 

support is given by the specific rotatory powers of the phenyl- 
hy dr azides of Am a nnohep tonic acid (Peirce, ?oc. cit.), and of 
d-erytlironie, r7-tlireonic, and d-lyxonic acids (compare Nef, loc. cit .). 
In order to test the matter further, the author has prepared the 
following phenylhy dr azides and measured their specific rotations in 
water: Aarabonic phenylliydrazide, [a]g D —14*5°; d-marmonic 

phenylliydrazide, [a] 8*1 6 ; I -rlmmnonie phenylliydrazide, 

[a]D+17*2°; ^-a-glucoheptonic phenylliydrazide, [a]§? 4-9*3°; 
.d-a-mannolieptonic phenylliydrazide, fa]!’ -f 21°; and d-a-galahep- 
tonic phenylliydrazide, +8'’7°, The rule holds for these six 

phenylhydrazides. W. G. 

Preparation of Acetaldehyde. Union Carbide Co. (U.S. 
Pats., (A) 1213488 and (B) 1213487; from J. Soc . Chem . Ind., 1917, 
36, 403).— (A) Acetaldehyde.is produced by passing acetylene into 
dilute sulphuric acid containing ■ a .mercury salt and a salt of a 
relatively weak acid which is not reduced under the working condi¬ 
tions, for example, a borate. The acetaldehyde may Be distilled off 
• simultaneously. (B) Acetaldehyde.is produced by passing acetylene 
into a solution containing a' mercury salt and an acid salt of a 
strong acid, for example, a bisulphate, but practically no hydrogen 
ions. The solution may also contain a salt of a relatively weak 
acid and the acetaldehyde may he distilled off simultaneously. 

H. W. 
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Tlie Sterical Relationships between, Glyceraldehyde and 
Tartaric Acid. A. Wohl and Fk. Momber (Ber., i 917, 50, 
455—462).—Dextrorotatory glycerald.ehyde (A., 1915, i, 216) lias 
been converted by the hydrogen cyanide synthesis into a trihydroxy- 
butyric acid which yields /-tartaric acid on oxidation. It has 
therefore the same configuration as dextrose, and the designation 
u ^-glyceraldehyde will fortunately express both its optical activity 
and spatial relationships. 

Some difficulty was experienced at first in effecting the hydrogen 
cyanide condensation, starting with glyceraldehvde dimethylacetal 
(ibid.). Assuming that the free aldehyde was peculiarly resistant 
to this action, the dibenzoate and diacetate of the acetal were pre¬ 
pared in the hope of hydrolysing these to the esters of the free 
aldehyde, but it was found that such a partial hydrolysis could not 
be effected. DiacetylglyceraldeJu/de dimethylacetal , 

0*Ac* CR> CH(6 Ac) • CH (OMe) 2 , 

has b. p. 128—129°/14 mm. Finally, it was realised that glycer- 
aidehyde dimethylacetal is not completely hydrolysed by OTA-sul- 
phuric acid in the cold, as was assumed. Warming for some time 
at 50° is necessary. d-Glyceraldeliyde is now found to have a lower 
rotation than was originally stated, namely, [a] B -f 13—14°. 

After hydrolysing the acetal completely in this way, the addition 
of hydrogen cyanide can be effected in the presence of ammonia 
(HON and NH 3 , 1*5 mols. each). The nitrile may then be hydro¬ 
lysed by barium hydroxide, and the brucine salt of the acid so 
formed may be obtained in clusters. of. needles, m. p. 204° (decomp.), - 
[a]j> -29*9°. The salt is most probably a mixture of the salts of 
/-threonic and d-erythronic acids. The mixture of free acids may be 
oxidised by Fischer's method (A., 1896, i, 525) and the tartaric acid 
identified as the potassium salt. 

Some useful suggestions are made for a simplification of the 
symbols for the aldoses. In reviewing the sterical relationships of 
the aldoses, it is only necessary, for example, to agree to consider 
the aldehyde group as being to the right of the formula and then 
to express in writing merely the groups on one side of the central 
chain, say, the lower side. Thus dextrose might be, written 
OH OH H OH. " X 0. W. 

Glyoxal. K. Hess' and Cl. Uibrig (Ber., 1917, 50, 365 — 368). — 
Polymerised glyoxal can be depolymerised by boiling with anethole, 
phenetole, safrole, methyl nonyl ketone, henzaldehyde, and especi¬ 
ally readily with acetic anhydride. With the last agent, it is 
observed that the solvent soon becomes greenish-yellow and that 
the vapour also contains monomeric glyoxal. After some hours, 
however, the solution becomes colourless again, and then ethemyl 
tetraacetate, 0 2 H 2 ( OAc) 4 , is deposited on cooling in cubes. ■ or 
rectangular prisms, m. p. 106—107°. This derivative of glyoxal 
is very reactive, and will, undoubtedly serve in reactions involving 
the use of the dialdehyde. It reduces alkaline permanganate and 
ammoniacal silver oxide, and reacts with pH©nylhydrazin© : ' acetate 
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solution to form phenylglyoxalosazone, which crystallises in bundles 
of long, golden-yellow spikes from alcohol or reddish-brown prisms 
from 80% acetic acid, m. p. 169—170°. J. C. W. 

The Forms of d-Glucose and their Mntarotation. C. S. 
Hudson and J. 3L Dale (J. Amer* Ghem. Soc ., 1917, 39, 
320—328).—The authors find that acetic acid of various concen¬ 
trations is the most suitable solvent from which to crystallise 
glucose (compare Griffen and Nelson, A., 1915, i, 675). To pre¬ 
pare 0-glucose from the purified glucose, 10 parts of the sugar are 
dissolved in 1 part of water on a water-bath, and to the solution 
12 parts of glacial acetic acid heated to 100° are added. The 
whole is well mixed and removed from the water-bath, when 
crystallisation at once commences. After four such crystallisa¬ 
tions, pure 0-glucose is obtained. To obtain the o-form, 2 parts 
of the sugar are dissolved in 1 part of water and 4 parts of glacial 
acetic acid added, and the liquid set on one side for crystallisation 
to take place at the ordinary temperature. 

The velocity coefficient, (k l -bk 2 ) > at 25° of the mutarotation of 
0 -glucose shows a slight increase with the concentration of the 
solution until a maximum rate is reached at 25 grams of the sugar 
in 100 c.c. of solution. In dilute solutions (under 10 grams in 
100 c.c*), the rate is independent of the concentration. 

The velocity coefficients for a- and 0-glucose have been measured 
over a range of temperature' from 0° to 40°, and are found to be 
the same for the two sugars at each temperature. They can be 
calculated from the formula log (k l -f k 2 ) —C—AfT, where G and 
*4 are constants. For an increase of 10° in temperature the rate 
increases 2‘8 times. The acceleration of the hydrogen-ion catalysis 
of the mutarotation with rising temperature is the same as the 
acceleration by increased temperature of the rate of mutarotation 
in pure water. W. G. 

Trimethyl Glucose [Dextrose Trimethyl Ether] from 
Cellulose. William Smith Denham and Hilda Woodhouse 
(T m 1917, 111, 244—249. Compare T., 1913, 103, 1735; 

1914, 105,, 2357).—The most characteristic of the methylated 
glucoses obtained by the hydrolysis of methylated cellulose 
(Joe. cit .) is a trimethyl glucose, and the probable structure 
of this compound is now discussed more particularly in the 
light' of the discovery of y-glucose and its derivatives. ' From,' a 
comparison of the properties of the trimethyl glucose with those 
of y-glucose derivatives (Irvine, Fyfe, and Hogg, T., 1915, 107, 
528), the conclusion is drawn that the former compound is not of 
the y-glucose structure, but is to be regarded as derived from the 
butylene oxide structure. By' a consideration of the various 
possible constitutions of the butylene oxide type for the trimethyl- 
glucose, and from the fact that by the cyanohydrin synthesis this 
substance is convertible into an acid which behaves as if partly 
Jactonised, but which has in the process of lactonisation lost a 
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methyl group, the authors arrive at a decision that the structure 
of the trimethyl glucose is to be represented: 

4H|oMe)-CH(OM. < ; >CH ' Ca ( OH )- CH =- OM ‘-- 

A compound of this constitution would by the cyanohydrin 
synthesis give rise to an acid which could form a lactone only by 
demethylation. I). F. T. 

The Preparation of Pure Crystalline Mannose and a 
Study of its Mixtarelation. C. S. Hudson and H, L. Sawyer 
(/. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1917, 39, 470—478).—A method is 
described for the preparation of crystalline j8-niannose by the acid 
hydrolysis of vegetable ivory without the intermediate prepara¬ 
tion of the phenylhydrazone (compare Fischer and Hirschberger, 
A., 1889, 480, 687). The vegetable ivory meal (150 grams) is 
slowly added in small quantities to a 75% solution of sulphuric 
acid (150 grains), the temperature not being allowed to rise above 
40°. After twelve hours, the mixture is diluted with 2 litres of 
water and boiled for three hours under a reflux condenser. After 
cooling, the solution is neutralised with calcium hydroxide and 
filtered, and to the nitrate 0*5% of glacial acetic acid is added. 
The solution is decolorised with bone black, clarified with basic 
lead acetate solution, and the lead precipitated with hydrogen 
sulphide. The filtrate is evaporated' to a thin syrup, diluted with 
alcohol, and filtered to remove calcium salts. Hydrogen sulphide 
is again passed through the alcoholic solution, which is finally 
filtered and evaporated to a viscous, syrup, from which, on the addi* 
tion of an equal volume of glacial acetic acid, jB-mannose slowly 
crystallises. So prepared, it has D 20 1*539. The rate of rnuta- 
rotation of this specimen in aqueous solution was measured at 
temperatures from 0° to 45°, and the reaction was found to be 
unimolecular (compare Pratolongo, Bend. Inst . Lombardo, 1912, 
45, 975), the increase in speed being 2*6 times for 10° rise in 
temperature. This rate of mutarotation is independent of the 
concentration for solutions less than 10% in strength. Above this, 
the rate increases with the concentration to a maximum, and then 
decreases. Hydrochloric acid acts as a catalyst for this reaction, 
the increase in rate being proportional to the increase in acidity 
within .the rang© Wf 1000 to Nj 10. One drop of ammonium 
hydroxide brings * about an equilibrium value for the rotation 
almost instantly. W. €*-» 

Pectin Substances, their Constitution and Importance, 
Felix Ehrlich ( Ghem . Zeit., 1917, 41, 197 — 200). — -The author, 
as the result of the investigation of the pectin substances obtained 
from sugar beet, has isolated a new substance, which stands in The 
same relation to ^-galactose as does rl-glycuronic acid to d-glucose. 
This substance he has named cf-galacturonie acid. The residual 
cell material remaining after the removal of sugar from the sugar 
beet was used to prepare raw pectin. This material is shown to be 
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a mixture of two easily separable substances. Tbe one, present only 
in small quantity, is a laevorotatory arabin ([a] D = — 74° to —121°). 
Tbe other is a calcium magnesium salt of pectic acid, which 
is a dextrorotatory ester acid. This substance can also be obtained 
from the skins of apricots and oranges. On treating the salt with 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, the free pectic acid is obtained as 
a viscid, colourless jelly, which dries to a colourless powder. It is 
distinctly acid to litmus and phenolphthalein, dextrorotatory, 
[o] D = +220°, and contains 9% of methoxyl groups. It gives the 
orcinol and resorcinol reactions for pentose, but its oxidation with 
nitric acid yields mueic acid, thus showing that it does not contain 
pentoses, but galactose. On heating pectic acid with 1% oxalic 
acid, it is hydrolysed, and yields gal act os e gala c t u ro ni c acid , a 
monobasic acid of the formula C 12 H 20 O 1 .2=C 6 H 12 O e + QH 10 O 7 — 
H 2 0. This substance is a white, amorphous powder easily soluble 
in, water and in alcohol; it forms calcium and barium salts, which 
are also soluble in water, but sparingly so in alcohol. It gives 
the orcinol and naphtharesorcinol reactions, and on oxidation with 
nitric acid yields mucic acid. Complete hydrolysis of pectic acid 
into ^-galactose and ^-galacturonic acid is effected by heating with 
oxalic acid under 2—3 atmospheres pressure at 130—140°. Pure 
galacturonic acid cannot, however, be isolated from the products 
of hydrolysis. If, on the other hand, pectic acid is treated with 
excess of cold sodium hydroxide solution, a white, flaky precipitate 
is deposited in a few seconds. This substance is an amorphous, 
white powder, which is easily soluble in dilute alkalis, and from 
the solution it is precipitated by acids. It has a rotatory power 
[a] D = +270°, and is formed from pectic acid by the elimination 
of the methoxyl and galactose groups. The author regards it as 
being an anhydride, of ^-galacturonic acid, 4C 6 H 10 O 7 — 3H 2 0 = 
C 24 Ho 4 0, 5 , formed in such a way that the separation of water takes 
place between the aldehyde and hydroxyl groups. This acid, 
d-teiragalacturo'nic acid , gives all the reactions of the pentoses and 
glycuronic acid, except that on oxidation it forms mucic acid and 
not saccharic acid. When heated for two hours under a pressure 
of 2—3 atmospheres with 1% oxalic acid solution, it breaks down 
into ^-galacturonic acid. This substance has only been obtained 
as a syrup in alcohol or water; it is slightly dextrorotatory, and 
gives the orcinol, resorcinol, and phloroglucinol reactions. It 
reduces Fehling’s solution cold, and on heating with hydrochloric 
acid it yields furfuraldehyde. It' may be precipitated from solu¬ 
tion by lead acetate, and with lime water or baryta water it yields 
basic salts. The normal calcium and barium salts are soluble in 
water or alcohol. It forms no crystallisable compounds with 
phenylhydrazine derivatives, and this serves to distinguish it from 
<£~g!ycuronie acid. The cinchonine salt is the only crystalline 
derivative of this acid which has yet been obtained. This has the 
formula C 6 H 10 O 7 ,C ig H 2 2ON 2 '; it melts sharply at 158° and has 
[a] D = 4-134°. Galacturonic acid is readily oxidised by bromine 
water to mucic acid, a reaction which serves to identify it in the 
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presence of galactose. Pectin substances obtained from a large 
number of fruits and vegetables have all been shown to be deriv¬ 
atives of this acid, so that the author regards it as playing an 
important part in the structure of plant material. As a result 
of the whole investigation, he draws the conclusion that the pectin 
of the cell membranes of plants is a calcium-magnesium salt of a 
complex anhydro-arabino-galactose-meikoxy-teiragalaet uronic acid. 
As to the method of linking of the various groups, there is no 
evidence on which to base definite conclusions, except that the 
arabinose group is weakly held in the molecule, whereas the 
galactose group is firmly held. The rest of the paper deals with 
possible uses of pectin substances as foods. J. F. S. 

Indirect Formation of Double Salts. VI. The Double 
Silver^ Lead, Bismuth, Copper, and Mercurous Haloids of 
Substituted Ammonium Bases. Basik Lal Datta. and 
Jnaxendka Nath Sex (/. Amer, Chew. Soc., 1917. 39, 750—759. 
Compare Datta and Ghosh, A., 1914, i, 729).—The salts described 
have been prepared by interaction of the metallic nitrate and the 
substituted ammonium haloid in concentrated aqueous solutions. 
In the case of the lower members of the substituted ammonium 
bromides, silver nitrate only gives a precipitate of silver bromide, 
the method failing even for te tram ethyl- and tetraethyl-ammonium 
bromides. It is only the bromides of the heavy, heterocyclic bases 
that give double silver bromides. ■ The ■ following have been pre¬ 
pared, having the constitution XBr,AgBr: 

Pyridine silver bromide , a. white, crystalline solid, m. p. 151°, 
readily decomposed by water; quinoline silver bromide, white, 
crystalline solid, m. p. .180°; iso quinoline silver bromide, m. p. 
127°; a-pi coline silver bromide , m. p. 157°. '' All these melted 
to yellow liquids and were decomposed by water. 

The following double lead haloids were prepared: 

Tetraethylammonium lead iodide , 3NEt 4 I,2PbI 2 , m. p. 212°; 

. teirapropylammonium lead iodide, NPr 4 I,PbI 2 , m. p. 194°; 'p-toiyl- 
trimeihylammonium lead iodide , 3NMe s (C~H T )I,2PbI 2 , a bright 
yellow solid, turning black when heated; eihyiqnmoUm u m 
lead iodide , C 9 H 7 NEtI,PbI 2 , m. p. 190°; tetra m ei hyla m m o nium 
lead bromide, 3NMe 4 Br,2PbBr. 2 ; tetraethyl a m ?n o n ium lead 

bromidepyridinium lead bromide , C 5 H 5 N,HBr,PbBr 2 , a white 
solid, turning yellow at 130°; quinolinium lead bromide , 
C ft H 7 N,HBr,PbBr 2 , 

decomposing at 320°; a-picoUnium lead bromide, 
C 5 H 4 NMe.HBr,PbBr 2 , 

‘ m. p. 188—189°, to a viscid, black liquid; pyridinium lead chloride, 
C 5 H 5 N,HCl,PbCh; a-picaUnmm lead chloride , 

C 5 H 4 NMe,H01,PbCl 2 ; 

qnmolmium lead chloride , C 9 H 7 N,HCl,PbCL; phcnylbcnsyldiethyl 
.ammonium lead chloride , C 7 H 7 *NEt 2 PhCl,PbCl 2 . 

Double bismuth haloids have been prepared as follows: 

Tetraethylammonium bismuth iodide , NEt 4 I,BiI 3 ; ietrapropyl 
ammonium bismuth iodide, NPr 4 I,BiI 3 ; jbtdyUnmethylammomum 

o* 2 
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bismuth iodide- , C 7 H 7 # NMe 3 LBiX 3 ; ethyl quin oliniiim bismuth 

iodide , C 9 H 7 NEtI.BiI 3 ; tetramethylammonium bismuth bromide; 
tetraethyl-ammonium bismuth bromide; pyridinium bismuth 
bromide , a yellow solid, turning red suddenly at 210° 3 quinolinium 
bismuth bromide . These bromides have the general formula 
2XBr,BiBr s . Pyridinium bismnth chloride , 2C 5 H 5 N,HCl,BiGl 3 , 
m. p. 245° (decomp.); quinolinium bismuth chloride , 
2C 9 H 7 H,HCl,BiCl 3 ; 

phenylbenzyldiethylammoriium bismuth chloride , 
C 7 H 7 'NEt 2 PhCl,BiCl 3 . 

For the preparation of the double cuprous haloids, a hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of cuprous chloride was used. Tetrapropyl- 
ammonium cuprous iodide , NPr 4 I,CuI; p -tolyltrimethyl ammonium 
cuprous iodide , C 7 H 7 NMe 3 I,CuI; quinolinium cuprous iodide , 
CgHyKjHIyCul; methylquinolinium ■■ cuprous iodide (compare 
Kohn, A., 1912, i, 801); £nethyhulphonium cuprous iodide, 
SEtgljCuI; (etramethylammoni 11 m cuprous bromide , 

NMe 4 Br,2CuBr; 

tetratth yla m moni urn cuprous bromide , in. p. 130°; phenylbenzyl- 
diethylamm 0 nium cuprous bromide , C 7 H 7 NEt 2 PhBr,CuBr, a pale 
yellow, viscous oil, readily decomposing;. pyridinium cuprous 
bromide , C 3 H 5 N,HBr,OuBr, unstable, yellow plates; quinolinium 
cuprous bromide , C 9 H 7 N,PIBr.CuBr; iso quinolinium cuprous 
bromide; apicolinium cuprous bromide, CbH 4 NMe,HBr.CuBr. 

Double mercurous iodides were obtained with the heavily sub¬ 
stituted ammonium bases. p-Tolyltrimethylammoni 11 m mercurous 
iodide , C 7 H**NMe s I,HgI; tetrapropylamm 0 ninm mercurous iodide , 
2NPr 4 I,HgI. ‘ W. G. 

Preparation of Salts of Hexamethylenetetramiiiemetliyl- 
hydroxide, K. H. Schmitz (D.R.-P., 29573b; from/. Soc . Ghern. 
hid., 1917, 36, 306).—Ammonia, formaldehyde, or on© of its poly- 
merides, and an acid or acid ion are heated for several hours and the 
product treated with a soluble dichromate; the resulting sparingly 
soluble chromate, (C 6 H 12 h5r 4 Me) 2 Cr 2 0 7j ■ is decomposed with barium 
hydroxide and the precipitated barium chromate filtered off. 
Alternatively, hexamethylenetetraminemethyl chloride, bromide, 
iodide, or thiocyanate is digested with silver oxide, the result¬ 
ing ■ solution of the free base is concentrated in a vacuum, 
neutralised by any desired inorganic or organic acid to form the 
corresponding salt, and the solution evaporated in a vacuum. The 
salts of this base have the property of liberating formaldehyde in 
alkaline solutions, which is not the case with hexamethylenetetr- 
, amine'salts, and have a therapeutic value, H. W. 

Colloidal Ferric Ferricyanides. H. Haller (Kolloid Zeitsch 
1917,. 20, 76—81).’—By the interaction of aqueous solutions of ferric 
chloride and potassium ferricyanide, colloidal ferric ferricyanide is 
formed. The freshly formed colloid is highly disperse, but ultra- 
microscopic observations show that the particles undergo a gradual 
process, of aggregation, and this leads ultimately to the separation 
of Prussian green. By the action of sodium hyposulphite on the 
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brown colloidal solution, a mixture of colloidal Prussian Hue and 
Turnbull’s blue is obtained. Further reduction yields colloidal 
Prussian white. 

The actual result of the action of potassium ferricyanide on ferric 
chloride varies with the concentration of the aqueous solutions. If 
alcoholic solutions of ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide are 
mixed together, ferric ferricyanide is obtained in the form of an 
unstable, gelatinous precipitate. H. M. D. 

The Preparation of Alkyloxyurea [Alkyloxy aminoformyi] 
Chlorides and their Relation to Esters of Carbon Dioxide 
Oxime, RONICIO. Lauder William Jones and Leonora Nbuffer 
(./. Amer, fjhem . Soc. 9 1917, 39, 85*2—659. Compare A., 1893, 
i, 172).—When phosphorus pentachloride is added slowly to 
a-b enzy loxv urethane, hydrogen chloride and ethyl chloride are 
evolved and at 50° a violent reaction occurs giving a dark brown 
liquid. This, when distilled under reduced pressure, gives benzyl- 
idene chloride, the course of the reaction probably being: 

c 7 H 7 *o-NH’Co 2 Et -> c 7 h 7 -o-nh-coci —> c 7 h 7 o*n:c:o, 

the last compound decomposing or polymerising in part at 50°. 
a-sec.-Butoxyurethane under similar conditions gives a-sec .-butoscyl- 
amino formyl chloride , a yellow, oil, along with ethyl chloride and 
hydrogen chloride, the formation of the latter being due probably 
to the partial decomposition of the aminoformyi chloride (compare 
Gattermann and Schmidt, A., 1887, 358). sec .-Butoxyethylamino* 
formyl chloride , a clear, colourless liquid, b. p. 80°/25 mm., is 
similarly prepared from the corresponding hy dr oxyur ethane. 
Fikoxyet hyla m ino form yl chloride y h. p. 74—76°/25 mm., is 
similarly obtained. In some cases these aminoformyi chlorides are 
decomposed in the presence of water into hydroxylainime deriv¬ 
atives and carbon dioxide. 

When carbonyl chloride is passed over hydroxylammonium 
chloride, the temperature being gradually raised to 100°, a clear 
liquid is formed and begins to distil, but explodes violently. With 
a-ethoxylammonium chloride at 200°, a clear liquid , C 3 H 7 0 2 NCL, 
b. p. 190—200°, is obtained, and with a-benzyloxylammonium 
chloride a clear liquid , C g H 9 0 2 NCl 2 , b. p. 97*5—100°/49 mm., is 
obtained. With hydroxylamine at 45° carbonyl chloride gives a 
compound , a' white, crystalline solid, m. p. 79*5—81° (decamp.), 
which gives a purple coloration with ferric chloride, and a green 
copper salt with copper acetate. The compound probably has the 
composition HO*NH*COCl. With ethoxylamine, carbonyl ■ chloride 
gives at low temperatures a mixture of ethoxylammonium chloride 
and a compound , C 5 H 33 0 3 Ff 2 Cl, a clear, colourless oil. , W. G. 

Hydroxamic Acids Related to a-Hydroxy-acids and to 
Acrylic Acid, and a Study of their Rearrangements. 
Lauder William Jones and Leonora Netjffer (J. Amer . Ghent . 
Soc. y 1917, 39, 659—668. Compare A., 1898, i, 172).—Some new 
hydroxamic acids have been prepared by the action of free 
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hydroxvlamine on the esters of certain acids, and ihe behaviour 
of these hvdroxamic acids under the influence of heat and hydro- 

losing agents has been studied. 

Ethyl propionate with hydroxyl amine in methyl alcohol gives 
propionhydroxamic acid. CH 2 Me*CO*XH’OH, in. p. 92*5—93° 
(compare Miolati, A., 1892, 698). The copper , potassium , sodium , 
mercury, silver , and salts are described. The free acid gives 
a benzoyl derivative, GH 2 Me*CO*XH*0*COPh, slender needles, 
in, p. 115—116°, which in turn yields sodium , potassium , and silver 
salts. The benzoyl derivative, when heated in a sealed tube -in a 
water-bath with aqueous potassium hydroxide, decomposes, giving 
potassium benzoate, and on acidifying the solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, ethylammonium chloride is also obtained. Propion- 
hydroxamic acid also yields an acetyl derivative, glistening plates, 
m, p. 72*5—73°, which forms sodium, potassium, and silver salts. 

Lacthydroxamic acid, HO*CHMe*CO*NH*OH, a viscid, colour¬ 
less oil, prepared as above, yields a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 
124*5—126°, giving a potassium salt. The benzoyl derivative 
when heated with water on a water-bath for three hours gives 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, acetaldehyde, and a-dibenzoylcarbamide. 
Mandelhydroxamic acid; HG*CHPh*CO*NH*OH, m. p. 143*3°, 
gives a benzoyl derivative, m. p. 101—102°, which very readily 
decomposes in contact with water, giving benzaldehyde and 
s-dibenzovlcarbamide. A.crylhydroxamic acid , 

ch 2 :ch-co-nh-oh. ' 

is a white, flaky solid, m, p. 115—-116°. W. G. 

Dichloroacethydroxamic Acid and its Rearrangement, 
and Aminoacethydroxamic Acid. Lauder William Jokes 
and M. Cannon Sneed (J. Amer. Gliern. Soc., 1917, 39, 668—674). 
—When hyclroxylamine in alcoholic solution is added to an 
alcoholic solution of ethyl dichloroacetate at' —10°, dichloroacei - 
hydroxamic add, CHOl^GTPNH^OH, slender needles, m. p. 
86—87°, is obtained. When heated at 145°, it is decomposed, 
.giving carbon dioxide, hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen chloride, formic 
acid, ammonium chloride,., dichloroacet amide, and dichloroacetic 
acid, the course of the decomposition being: 

(1) chcvco-nh-oh chcl*co*n ->chc1o*n:c:o -> 

CHCL-NH. -> HCN -f 2HCL 

H s O ■ HCN 

(2) CHCl«‘CO # NH*OH NH*-OH + CHC1«*C0 2 H 

CHC%CO-NH* -f H-CO,H. 

(3) ¥H 2 -0HaH*C 0 2 H-> C0 2 *f ISfH s + H 2 0. 

Further confirmation of this is. obtained from the benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, b. p. 77'—-78°, which when heated decomposes, giving benzoic 
acid and a liquid having a sharp, carbimide-like odour, which 
when treated with' water gives carbon dioxide, hydrogen chloride, 
and hydrogen cyanide. ■. ...Attempts to prepare dichloromethylcarb- 
imide by the interaction of sodium hydrazoate and dichloroacetyl 
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chloride only yielded an impure product, a colourless liquid, b. p. 
85—90°, which had a sharp, penetrating odour, and was decom¬ 
posed by water, giving carbon dioxide, hydrogen chloride, and 
hydrogen cyanide. 

Ethyl trichloroacetate and hydroxylarnine in alcoholic solution 
at —15° gave the hydro xylammonium salt of triehloro - 
acethydroxamie acid , CCi s *CO*NH*0'XHyOH, m. p. 72—>73°. 
Ethyl glycocollate and hvdroxylannne gave a min oaceth ydroxa mic 
acid , NHa-CHg-CO-NH-OH, in. p. 140° (decomp.). * IV. G. 

The Thermal Decomposition of Benzene. J. E. Zanetti 
and G. Eoloff ( J , Ind. Eng, Ghem . } 1917, 9, 350 — 356). — A study 
of the thermal decomposition of benzene at temperatures varying 
from 500—800° at atmospheric pressure, the effect of varying the 
rate of flow of the benzene and the presence of catalysts being 
examined. The chief products of the decomposition are diphenyl, 
diphenylbenzenes, carbon, and a gas, no naphthalene being found 
in the decomposition products (compare Rittman, Byron, and 
Egloff, A., 1916, i, 132). The gas consisted of hydrogen saturated 
with benzene vapour, no acetylene being found. The formation 
of diphenyl begins at as low a temperature as 500°, the optimum 
temperature being 750°, above which diphenylbenzenes, as well 
as carbon and hydrogen, readily form. The slower rates of flow 
of the benzene are more favourable to the formation of diphenyl. 

The catalysts examined were copper, iron, and nickel in the 
form of gauze. Iron and nickel favour the decomposition to 
carbon and hydrogen. Copper exerts no marked action except 
above 750°, when it accelerates the formation of carbon. 

The thermal decomposition of benzene at atmospheric pressure 
takes place with the formation of condensation products, in which 
the benzene ring apparently remains intact, or with the complete 
breaking down to carbon and hydrogen without the formation of 
appreciable quantities of intermediate products, such as acetylene, 
ethylene, etc. W. G. 

Halogenation. XV, Direct lodination of Hydrocarbons 
by Means of Iodine and Nitric Acid. Basie: Lal Datta and 
Nihar Ranjan Chatterjee (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc 1917, 39, 
435—441).—Iodine can be introduced directly into aromatic 
hydrocarbons by its action in the presence of. nitric acid, the nitric 
acid being reduced to the lower oxides of nitrogen. In the case 
of the lower hydrocarbons, the chances of iodination are greater 
than those of nitration, but with the higher hydrocarbons the 
reverse is the case (compare Datta and Fernandes, A,, 1916, i, 715). 
The nitric acid exerts to a small extent its hydrolysing influence, 
and with benzene a very small quantity of trinitrophenoi can be 
isolated; but the nitric acid is added in small quantities,, and thus' 
its concentration is, never sufficiently high for marked hydrolysis 
of the iodocompound to occur. With the aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
however, the iodo-dexivatives are hydrolysed as soon as they are 
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formed, but by careful working it is found possible to obtain small 
yields of the iodo-derivatives of some of the higher hydrocarbons. 
Using this method, benzene gave iodobenzene; toluene gave a 
mixture of o- and p-iodotoluenes; o-xylene gave 4-iodo-o-xylene; 
m-xylene gave 4-iodo-w--xylene; p-xylene gave 2-iodo-p-xylene; 
mesitylene gave iodomesitylene; ethylbenzene gave an iodoethyl- 
benzene, b. p. 221—222°; cymene gave iodocymene; hexane gave 
a small yield of iodohexane; thiophen with dilute nitric acid and 
iodine in the cold gave iodothiophen; naphthalene gave a mixture 
of iodo- and nitre-naphthalene; anthracene did not yield an iodo- 
derivative, but was oxidised to anthraquinone. W. G. 

The Action of Sulphuric Acid on Certain Nitrocarbo- 
cyclic Compounds. I. The Action on Nitrobenzene. 
M. L. Crossley and C. B. Ogilvie (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1917, 
39, 117—122).—When nitrobenzene is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 195°, a vigorous action occurs, and from the 
product, after repeated extraction, with boiling water, a black, 
melanin-like substance is obtained, which is practically insoluble 
in most organic solvents, but slightly soluble in pyridine, quino¬ 
line, and trimethylamine, giving reddish-purple solutions having a 
reddish-brown fluorescence. The aqueous extract on evaporation 
yields crystals of p-aminophenol-o-sulphonic acid; this gives an 
'.anilide, m. p. 98°, and on treatment with bromine in acetic acid 
solution, bromoanil, m. p. 300°. 

When jS-aminoanthraquinone, anthraquinone, or anthracene is 
separately added to the mixture of nitrobenzene and sulphuric 
acid, purplish-black reaction products are obtained which are 
similar to but not identical with the product obtained with nitro¬ 
benzene alone, but aminophenolsulphonic acid is not obtained. 
The black products in all cases dissolve in hot concentrated sodium 
hydroxide, and on the addition of sodium hyposulphite are reduced, 
giving dyes which dye cotton. The product from nitrobenzene 
dyes' cotton a steel-grey. That from the aminoanthraquinone gives 
a brown vat, oxidising on cotton to a heliotrope. The anthra- 
quinone product dyes cotton steel-grey, and the anthracene product 
dyes cotton brown. These dyes are not fast to boiling alkalis. 

W. G. 

The Reaction between Aromatic Sulphinic Acids and 
Di- and Tri-phenylcarbinols. O. Hinsbebg (. Ber 1917, 50, 
4E8~—473).—-When equivalent quantities of benzenesulpbinic acid 
and' pp?~tat r a m e€hy Idi a in in obenshy dr ol are mixed in dilute 
hydrochloric add solution, a compound is formed which is colour¬ 
less in benzene or acetone and deep blue in acetic acid solutions. 
Originally this was' supposed to have the formula 

NMeyC g H 4 * CH s “ C 6 H s (NMe 2 ) * S0 3 Ph (meta) 

(A., 1898, i, 140). ,11 is'now shown, however, that it is phenyl 
pp ; -f efmm eih /// dmminodiphenylmetkyl sidphon e, 
{NMe 2 -C;H 4 ) 2 CH*S0 2 Pli, 
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which exists in the quinonoid form, NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 , CHIC 6 H 4 <C^ 0 ^p| l} 

in the coloured solutions. The evidence is to the effect that 
changes in the compound brought about at the central carbon 
atom necessitate the displacement of the suiphone residue. Thus, 
on reduction with zinc and dilute acid, the products are tetra- 
methyldiaminodiphenylmethane and phenyl mercaptan; boiling 
with methyl-alcoholic sodium hydroxide causes hydrolysis to the 
hydro! methyl ether, m. p. 73°, and benzenesulphinic acid, whilst 
on warming with dimethylaniline and acetic acid, leuco-crvstal- 
violet is produced. 

Other sulphuric acids and hydrols react in the same way. Thus, 
Michlers hydro! condenses with jS-anthraquinonesuIphinic 
acid to form tetramefkyldiaminodiphenylmtthyl anthraq-uinonyl 
suiphone , 0 34 H 7 0 2 , S 02 *CH( 0 6 H 4 *NMe 2 )o, which crystallises in 

brownish-red leaflets, in. p. 220 °, and gives deep blue solutions in 
acetic acid. Benzhydrol reacts with a-naphthalenesulpliinic acid 
to form diphenyl methyl a-naphthyl suiphone , colourless needles, 
m. p. 183°, and with benzenesulphinic acid to give phenyl diphenyl- 
methyl suiphone , m. p. 187°. 

Triphenylcarbinol and a-naphthalenesulphinic acid give a strange 
product, m. p. 162°, which is free from sulphur. J. C. W. 

Biphenylbutadiene. J. M. Johlin (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 
39, 291—293).—The author considers that the hydrocarbon, 
C 16 H 14 , m. p. 49°, obtained from acetophenonepinacone by Thorner 
and Zincke (compare A., 1880, 646) by dehydration with acetic 
anhydride, is diphenylbiitadiene. Three new methods are 
described for the preparation of acetophenonepinacone, namely: 
( 1 ) reduction of acetophenone by magnesium in the presence of 
mercuric chloride; ( 2 ) conversion of diacetyl into its diphenyl- 
pinacone by means of magnesium phenyl bromide; ( 3 ) action of 
magnesium methyl iodide on benzil. Method (3) is the most 
convenient. W. G. 

Normal Potassium Persulphate as a Reagent in Organic 
Chemistry. Rasik Lal Datta and Jnanendra Nath Sex {/. Amer. 
Chem . Soc., 1917, 39, 747—750. Compare Wolffensteln, A., 1904, 
i, 896).—-With normal potassium persulphate, quinol is to a large 
extent oxidised in the cold to quinhydrone. Aniline gives a good 
yield of aniline-black. o-Toluidine gives a quantitative yield of 
o-toluidine-black. Acetanilide and benzanilide are oxidised to 
p-benzoquinone, the acid radicles being detached. Acetamide, 
propionamide, and butyramide are hydrolysed to the correspond¬ 
ing acids. Aliyl alcohol is oxidised to aeraldehyde and a viscous, 
oily substance, still under investigation. Benzamide does not give 
benzoic acid, but a complex acid, not yet characterised, is produced, 

• Cinnamic acid, pinene, and limoneiie give yellow to brown pro¬ 
ducts of high molecular, weight. With the aromatic amines and 
diamines, various dves are produced, which are being investi¬ 
gated. W. G. ' 
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Preparation of Biplienylamine. B. 3. Flurscheim (U.S. 
Pat., 1212928; from J. Soc . Ghem. Ind 1917, 36, 382).—-Aniline 
is heated with ferric chloride, finely divided copper, and iodine. 

H. W. 

/H-Benzylforimliydroxainic Acid. Lauder William Jones 
and M. Cannon Sneed (J. Amer. Che-m, Soc. P 1917, 39, 674—679). 
—A solution of j3-benzy 1 hy dr oxylamine in ethyl formate kept for 
fourteen days at the ordinary temperature yielded P-bensylform- 
hydroxamk acid , CHO*N(C 7 H 7 ) ‘OH, long needles, m. p. 49—50°, 
giving a greyish-blue copper salt. .The acid, when digested for two 
hours on a water-bath with an excess of a solution of dry hydrogen 
chloride in glacial acetic acid, underwent intramolecular oxidation 
in two directions, giving, on the one hand, carbon dioxide and 
benzylamine, and on the other hand formamide and benzaldehyde: 

^0:c:iS T *CH 2 Ph C0 2 + 0 6 H 5 -CH 2 ‘NH 2 

CHO*N(OH)-CH g Ph 

^o:cH-N:cEPh~-> o:cb>nh 2 +c 6 h 5 -cho 

When distilled with phosphoric oxide, the acid gave benzylcarbimide, 
which, with aniline, yielded phenylbenzylcarbamide. W. G. 

Mitrosoarylliydroxylainiiies* V. Internally Complex 
Metallic Salts. Oskar Baudisch and Bose FCrst (Ber n 1917, 
50, 324—327. Compare A., 1916, i, 386, 387, 388, 389).—The 
metallic salts of nitrosophenylhydroxylaniine (cupferron) and a- and 
jS-nitrosonaplithylhydroxylamine exhibit many differences in solu¬ 
bility which might be turned to account in analytical practice. An 
account of some of these solubilities is given. 

For the preparation of the new /3-naphthyl compound, j8-nitro- 
naphthalene is reduced by means of ammonium sulphide to 
frnaphthylhydroxyfamine, silvery leaflets, m. p. 126°, and this is 
treated in ethereal solution with amyl nitrite in the presence' of 
ammonia, when the ammonium salt, C 30 H 7 -N(NO)‘ONH 4 , separates 
in pearly leaflets, m. p. 159—160°. Free $~n it r os on aphthylh ydroxyl- 
amine is obtained from this salt by means of metaphosplioric acid, in 
white needles, m. p. 88—92°. It is much more stable than the 
a-naphthyl compound (A., 1913, ii, 39), and gives precipitates with 
the merest traces of calcium or magnesium salts. The copper salt' is 
pale bluish-green and the ferric salt is yellowish-brown. 

If wool is steeped in a solution of ammonium jB-nitrosonaphthyl- 
hydroxylamine and then exposed to a light, it becomes deep red, 
owing to the formation of a-hydroxy-j8-azonaphthalene, which can be 
' extracted from the wool by means of boiling alcohol and obtained 
in ruby-red, needles, nt. p.. 234°. J. C. W. 

Nitrosoarylliydroxylamines. VI. Internally Complex 
Metallic Salts. Oskar Baudisch and Nikolaus Karzeff (Ber,, 
1917, 50, 328—330).—For comparison with o-nitrosohydroxy 1 amino- 
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phenol and its p-toluenesulplionate, the corresponding derivatives of 
p-nitrosophenol have been prepared (see A., 1912, i, 441). 

p-Nitrophenyl p-toluenesulphonate is - reduced by means of am¬ 
monium sulphide to p-hydroxylaminophenyl p -toluenesulphonate, 
ixl p. 104*3°, and this is converted into p-n itrosohydroxylamino~ 
phenyl p-toluenesnlphonate, C 7 H 7 “S0 2 *0*C 6 H 4 *N(N0)*0H, white 
needles, m. p. 84‘2°. Like the ortho-compound, this' acid forms 
typical, inter nally-eomplex salts which are readily soluble in organic 
media, but differ from the salts of the ortho-acid in being soluble in 
an excess of hydrochloric acid. The ammonium salt, m. p. 132°, is 
precipitated when amyl nitrite is added to the above hydroxylamino- 
compound in ether saturated with ammonia; the ferric salt crystal¬ 
lises from ether in brown needles. 

The ammonium salt can be hydrolysed by silver oxide to p -nitroso- 
phenyl p-toluenesnlphonate, which, unlike the ortho-compound, 
exists in only one form, white needles, m. p. 143°. The same salt is 
hydrolysed by sodium hydroxide, on the other hand, to nitroso- p-' 
hydroxyphenylhydroxylamine , OH-C 6 H 4 *N(NO) , OH, which crystal¬ 
lises in leaflets, decomp. 70—100°, and forms a white ammonium 
salt, m. p. 131—132°. J. C. W. 


Nitrosoarylhydroxylamines. VII. Internally Complex 
Metallic Salts. Note on Mordant Dyes. Oskar Baudisch 
and Franz Klaus (Ber., 1317, 50, 330—331).—m-MtrophenoI has 
been converted by the usual methods into the ammonium salt of 
nitroso-m-hydroxyphenylhydroxylamme, and the solubilities of the 
copper and cobalt salts of this acid have been compared with those 
of the salts of the corresponding o-hydroxy- and p-hydroxy-acids 
(A., 1912, i, 441, and preceding abstract). The salts in the. ortho¬ 
series are "very soluble in water, organic solvents, ammonia, or 
pyridine, and readily lose H and NO, whilst the salts in the para- 
series are insoluble except in ammonia or pyridine and are stable. 
The salts of the meta-acid take an intermediate position. 

This influence of substituents on internally-complex groups is 
akin to the influence of substituents in o-hydroxyazo-compounds on 
their value as mordant dyes. J. C. W. 


Preparation of Phenol and Other Substances. J. W. Ayls- 
worth, A. M. Ayes worth, and The Savings, Investments, and 
Trusts Co., Exqrs. (U.S. Pat., 1213142; from /. Soc. Ghem . 
2nd,, 1917, 36, 382).—Phenol is obtained by heating a 

mixture of chlorobenzene and alkali "hydroxide solution, under pres¬ 
sure higher than that of the vapour tension of the mixture, at about 
300°. Chloride and phenoxide are produced, and phenol is liber¬ 
ated from the latter by the action of acid. Where sodium hydr¬ 
oxide is used,'the proportions are approximately: chlorobenzene 
(1 mol.), alkali hydroxide (2—3 mols.), and water (20 mols.). 
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Electrolytic Oxidation of Cresols [Preparation of Sali¬ 
cylic Acid], IT. Pomilio (Brit. Pat., 103709; from J. Soc. Ghent, 
Ind.y 1917, 36, 382).—In the oxidation of cresols for the production 
of the corresponding hydroxy-acids or their salts, an electric cur¬ 
rent of 5—8 amperes per sq. dcm. is passed through a fused mixture 
of the eresol and alkali hydroxide at 200—270°, using electrodes of 
nickel, nickel-steel, iron, etc. For example, in the production of 
salicylic acid, a mixture of sodium hydroxide (3—5 parts) and water 
(1 part) at 110—120° is treated with o-cresol (85—95%, 1 part), 
added in small quantities at a time; the mixture is'then heated at 
240—250° and a current of 5—8 amperes per sq. dcm. at the anode 
passed through. H. W. 

Halogenation* XVI. lodination by Means of Nitrogen 
Iodide or by Means of Iodine in the Presence of Ammonia. 

Basie Lai, Datta and Nogsndea Pbosad ( J . A trier . CItem . Soc ., 
1917, 39, 441—456).—It is found that the phenols and the nitro- 
phenols can be satisfactorily iodinated by means of nitrogen iodide 
or by a solution of iodine in potassium iodide in conjunction with 
strong ammonium hydroxide, solution. With the latter reagent the 
iodonitrophenols, as formed, give ammonium salts of varying degree 
of stability, which cannot be prepared once the iodonitrophenol has 
been isolated. In all cases the .yields were quantitative. Phenol 
gave tri-iodophenol; o-cresol gave di-iodo-o-cresolw-eresol gave 
iri-iodo-wi'Cresol; p-eresol gave 3:5-di-iodo-p-cresol; thymol gave 
6-iodofchymol; and p-5-xylenol gave a momiodo-derivative which was 
not characterised. o-Nitrophenol gave the ammonium- salt, m. p. 
210° (decomp.), of 2:4-di-iodo-6-nitrophenol; w-nitrophexioi gave the 
unstable ammonium salt, m. p. 165—170°, of 2-iodo-3-nitrophenol; 
p-nitrophenol gave 2:6-di-iodo4-nitrophenol, no ammonium salt 
being isolated; 3-nitro-p-cresol gave 5-/ od o-3-n itro-p-cresol, yellow 
needles, m, p. 83*5°, isolated first as its ammonium salt, orange-red 
needles, m. p. 195—200°; phenolphthalein gave tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein. 

The phenolic acids could be less readily iodinated by iodine and 
ammonia than the phenols and nitrophenols, as, in addition to iodo- 
or di-iod 0 -derivatives, secondary products of a complex character 
were, always formed.. Salicylic acid'gave 5-iodosalicylie acid and a 
pink' com,■pound ; rn-hydroxybenzoic acid gave 6-iodo-?w-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid; p-hydroxybenzoic acid gave 3;5-di-iodo-p-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid and a compound-, not yet characterised; p-hydroxv- 
phenyl&rsime acid gave - an iWo-derivative, HO*C 6 H 3 I*AsO(OH) 2j 
needles, in, p. 158°,. which when boiled with water gave a pink 
compound, in. ,p. 230—240°. 

Dimethylpyrone in the presence of iodine and ammonia gave a 
shining, micaceous substance, which was ultimately converted into 

dtiodohitidotie', m ‘ P’ 230—235°, giving, a 

hydrochloride, yellow needles, and iodoform. Pyrrole gave a quan¬ 
titative yield of tetraiodopyrrole, and on this, is based'a'simple 
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volumetric method for the estimation of pyrrole, using an iV/2-solu¬ 
tion of iodine in potassium iodide. 

Acetylene acting on nitrogen iodide under water gives a quanti¬ 
tative yield of tetraiodoethylene, whilst phenylacetylene under 
similar conditions gives tri-iodostyrene, m. p. 108°. 

In two cases nitrogen iodide acted as an oxidising agent as with 
quinoi it gave quinhydrone, and with benzaldehyde it gave benzoic 
acid. 

Iodoform is formed as a- product of the systematic action of 
nitrogen iodide on the ketones (compare Cliattaway, T., 1913, 108, 
1986), hut if the reaction is carried out in concentrated solutions 
and at lower temperatures iodoketones are apparently formed, 
although none have yet been isolated. Thus acetone, methyl ethyl 
ketone, diethyl ketone, a cetyl acetone', acetylmei-hyl propyl ketone, 
acetylmethyl hexyl ketone, aeetoxime, acetophenoneoxime, nialonic 
ester, and acetoacetic ester all gave iodoform in the presence of 
nitrogen iodide, although with the first five there were strong indi¬ 
cations of the formation of iodo-ketones. Dietliylamme and triethyl- 
amine also gave iodoform with iodine and ammonia, as also did 
mesityl oxide. Iodine in the presence of ammonia lias no action 
on ethyl and propyl alcohols. W. G. 

Tli© Identification of Phenols. E. Emmet Reid (J. Arner. 
Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 304—309).—It is found that p-nitrobenzyl 
bromide readily reacts with the sodium or potassium phenoxides, 
giving ethers that are generally crystalline solids, and can be used 
as a means of identifying the phenols. The reaction is carried out 
in alcoholic solution, the mixture being heated on a water-bath 
under a reflux for one hour. The following ethers were prepared: 
Phenyl p-nitrobenzyl ether, m, p. 91° (com,pare Kurnpf, A., 1884, 
1005); o-iolyl f-nitrobenzyl ether , C 0 H 4 Me*O*CHy0 6 Hp 1ST0 2 , m. p. 
89*7°; mriolyl p -nitrobenzyl ether } m. p. 51°; p-tolyl p -nitrobemyl 
ether , m. p. 88°; thymyl p-nitrohenzyl ether, : 

CsH/CeHjMe-O-CHg-OeH^NOs, 
m. p. 85*5°; eugenyl p -nitrobenzyl ether , 

C 3 H 5 -C ( >H s (0Me)-0*CHo*C a H 4 -N0 2? 
m. p. 53*6°; and van-ill yl p -nitrobenzyl ether , 

CH0*C 6 H 3 (0Me)*0-CH 2 *C 6 H 4 -N0 2 , 
m. p. 124*5°. All these ethers can be crystallised from alcohol. 

W. G. 

The Identification of Acids. E. Emmet Reid (J. Arner* 
Ghem . Soc,, 1917, 39, 124—136).—p-Nitrobenzyl bromide is a con¬ 
venient reagent for the identification of acids. It readily forms 
esters of the acids when boiled in dilute alcoholic solution with the 
alkali salts of the acids. The esters can, in most cases, be readily 
purified by crystallisation from dilute alcohol. ■ The following 
esters have been prepared: 

p -Nitrobenzyl formate, m. p. 31°; acetate, m. p. 78° (compare 
Waehendorf, A., 1877, i, 207); propionate, mu p. 31°; butyrate, 
m. p. 35°; benzoate , m. p. 89°;.o -toluate, m. p. 90*7°; o-niiro - 
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benzoate, m. p. 111*8°; o-chlorobemoate, m. p. 106°; anthranilate , 
m. p. 205—210° (decomp.); p -bromobenzoate, in. p. 139*5°; 2:4- 
dinitrobenzoate , in. p. 142°; -phenylpropiolate, m. p. 83°; thio¬ 
cyanate, m. p. 85° (compare Henry, Ber., 1889, 2, 838); oxalate, 
in. p. 204° (compare Beils tela and Kuhlberg, Anncden, 1868, 147, 
340); malonate , m. p. 85*5°; tartrate, m. p. 163°; citrate, m. p. 102°. 

Esters were made from salts of isobutyric, isovaleric, octoic, 
lactic, and a-hydroxybutyric acids, but the products were all oils 
which could not be induced to solidify. Attempts to prepare 
p-nitrobenzyl nitrite from potassium nitrite only gave a very small 
yield of a compound having a high melting point, and this was 
not proceeded with. With benzoic acid and its substitution pro¬ 
ducts the yields are practically quantitative. The lower aliphatic 
monobasic acids also give good yields, but the yields from the 
polybasic acids are poor. W. G. 

The Identification of Acids. II. J. A. Lyman and E. 
Emmet Reid (J. Amer . Chem. Soc 1917, 39, 701—711. Com¬ 
pare preceding abstract).—p-Nitrobenzri esters of a number of 
other acids have been prepared, p-nitrobenzyi chloride and iodide 
being used in some cases in place of the bromide. With the dibasic 
acids, attempts to prepare the mono- as well as the di-ester failed 
in all cases except one, namely, malic acid. The following esters 
are described: v-nitrobenzyl phen placet ate, m. p. 6o°; cinnamate, 
m. p. 116*7°; ^-phenylpropioante, m. p. 38*3°; hippurate , in. p. 
138°; m-toluate, rn. p. 88*6°; salicylate , in. p. 98*3°; mrhydroxy- 
benzoatc 9 in. p. 106*1°; p -hydrowybenzoate, m. p. 19S*5 C ; m -amino- 
benzoate, m. p. 198*3°; p~a mi nob emoate, m. p. above 250°; ethyl- 
malomte, CHEf(C0yCHyG fi HpN0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 75*2°; dimethyl- 
malonate > m. p. 83*6°; inethylethylmalonote, m. p. 65*6°; iso pro- 
pylmalonaie , m. p. 3,1*4°; diethyl malonate, m, p. 91*2°; allyl- 
malmiate, m. p. 48°; Hpropyl malonate, m. p. 118*5°; benzyl- 
malonate, m. p. 119*5°; succinate, m. p. 88*4°; bromomecdnate, 
in. p. 147T°; dibromosuccinate, m. p. 168*5°.; maleaie , m. p. 89*3°; 
famarate , m. p. 150*8°; sebacafe, m. p. 72*6°; violates, 
C0 2 H-CH 2 «CH(OH)*COyCHyC r) H 4 -NOo, 
m. p. 87*2°, and C 2 H 4 0(COyCH 2 *C fi H 4 *N0 2 ) 2 , m. p. 124*5°; racemate, 
m. p, 147*6°; phthalate , m. p. 155*5°; iso phthalate, m. p. above 
250°. ' The esters described above from dibasic acids are always 
the normal esters, except in the case of the malates. Esters could 
not be obtained with Isevulic and mucic adds. W. G. 

^©^Transformation of Nitriles into Amides By Hydrogen 
Peroxide. L. McMasteh and F. B. Langreck (J. Amer . Chem . 
Soc., 1917, 39, 103—109. Compare Dubsky, A., 1918, i, 550).— 
By the action of hydrogen peroxide in a slightly alkaline medium, 
nine amides have been prepared' in a pure state and with good 
yields from the corresponding nitriles. The amides thus prepared 
are benzamide, m-mfcrobenzamide, o-toluamide, p-toluamide, 
a-napMhoamide, jS-naphthoamide,. terephthalamide, trichloroacefc- 
wnidie, and tsohexoamicle. The authors have used ■ more concern 
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trated solutions of hydrogen peroxide than are usually employed, 
using in some cases a 20% solution, and thus succeeded in hydro¬ 
lysing certain nitriles which had previously resisted the action of 
hydrogen peroxide (compare Deinert, A., 1896, i, 149). W. G. 

Isomerisation, by Migration of the Double linking, 
in the Ethylenic Acids* Phenyl - - crotonic Acid, 

CHoPh*CHI OH* C*0 2 H. J. Bougault (Compt. rend, 1917, 164, 
633—636. Compare A., 1911, i, 202). —Phenyl-A a -crotonic acid 
can be readily prepared from the liquid acid obtained in the reduc¬ 
tion of a-ioclophenylcrotonic acid with zinc and acetic acid (com¬ 
pare A., 1916, i, 817) by simply heating it with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. This A a -acid is almost completely converted into its 
A&isomeride by warming it on a water-bath for three hours with 
dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide. The direction of this isomerisa¬ 
tion is considered to be due to the presence of the electronegative 
phenyl group (compare Charon, Rev. gen. des Sci., 1904, 15, 447). 

W. G. 

The Relationships between Keto- and Enol Forms in the 
Case in which the Enolisation is caused by a Positive 
^-Influence. L. Kugheimer (Ber., 1917, 50, 396—401).—The 
question of the equilibrium between the two forms of ethyl 
jB-benzyliminobutyrate has been investigated (compare A., 1916, 
i, 383)! 

The purest ketonic modification, CH 2 Ph-NICMe*CH 2 *C0 2 Et i 
obtained so far was prepared by the addition of benzylamine to 
an ethereal solution of ethyl acefcoaestate at — 5°, followed by 
crystallisation from cold ether, id which the -enol is freely soluble. 
It forms elongated tablets, and in a bath previously warmed to 
75° melts at 88*5—94*5°. The purest enolic modification, 
CH 2 Ph*]SnCMe-CHIC(OH)'OEt, is obtained by distilling the com¬ 
pound under reduced pressure (b p. 189°/20 mm.) and collecting 
the product in the dark. A fresh specimen has m. p. 19—*22°, 
although the fusion is still somewhat turbid at 25°. 

The ketonic form is permanent at the ordinary temperature if 
protected from catalytic influences, for example, from dust, but if 
heated, it suffers partial change into the enol, the m. p. becoming 
lower after each fusion. Conversely, the enol changes partly into 
the ketone at 20—23°, even in the dark, and therefore a fresh 
distillate is found to be solid after keeping for a few days. 

It is thus established that equilibrium exists between the, two 
forms in the liquid state. At higher temperatures the enolic 
form is favoured, whilst at lower temperatures the ketonic form 
is more stable, and in consequence of its small solubility a' very 
complete transformation may take place. At about 53° it is 
possible to maintain both forms, liquid enol and solid ketone, 
together for some time. J. C. W.. : / 

The Action of the TolyltMocarMmMes on Sodiophenyl- 
acetylene. David E. Worrall (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc. y 1917, 39, 
697—701).—The tolylthiocarbimides condense with sodiophenyl* 
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acetylene, yielding on addition of acid tiiiotoluidides. Sodio- 
phenylacetylene and p-tolylthioca r bimide react in ethereal solution 
to form tliioph e nyfpropiol-'p-toluidide, CPh: C- CS-NH* C c H 4 Me, 
yellow needles., m. p. Ill—113° (decomp*),- giving a sodium salt, 
colourless needles, which is unstable in water. The thiotoluidide 
when heated in ethereal solution with a few drops of aqueous 
sodium hydroxide polymerises, giving bisdkiophenylpropiol* p- 
toluidide , red plates, softening at 200°, but having no definite 
melting point. With phenylhydrazine in alcoholic solution the 
thiotoluidide, m. p. Ill—113°, gives off hydrogen sulphide, and a 
brick-red precipitate is formed, but no crystalline product could 
be isolated (compare Moureu and Brachin, A., 1903, I, 581; 1904, 
i, 95). With hydroxyl a mine the thiotoluidide gives 3-p -toluidino- 
5-phenylhoomzoh^ white plates, in. p. 141*5°, hydrogen sulphide 
being evolved. 

Thio phenyl propiol-m-i oluidid e 9 yellow needles, m. p. 118—120° 
(decomp.), was only obtained in small quantities, but qualitative 
tests indicate that it reacts with phenylhydrazine and with hydr¬ 
oxyl amine, hydrogen sulphide being liberated. 

Thiophenylpropiol-o-tolitid-ide could only be obtained as a dark- 
coloured oil, giving a sodium salt, colourless plates. W. G. 

Nitration of Isomeric Acetyiaminomethoxybenzoic Acids. 

John Lionel Simonsen and Madyar Gopala Bait (T„, 1917, 111, 
220—236, Compare Gibson, Simonsen, and Ban, this voL, 1, 203). 
—An extension of the earlier'nitration experiments to the simpler 
acids—B-acetylaminc-2-niethoxybenzoic acid, 5-acetylamino-2- 
inetlioxybenzoic acid, . 4-acetylan>ino-3-inetlioxybenzoic acid, and 

3- acety!amino4-methoxybenzoic acid. The previous observation 
that the directing influence of a methoxy-group is much intensified 
by the juxtaposition of the acetylamino-group, in contrast with the 
opposite effect of a negative group, such as carboxyl, is, on the 
whole, borne out by the new results. 

Z-Aeeiylamino-2-tneiho^yhenzoic acid , prepared through its 
parent ammo-compound from 3-nitro-2-methoxybenzoic acid, when 
nitrated yielded the 4 -nitro-, 5-nitro-, and 6-mfro-derivatives to 
the extent of 10, 42*8, and 40% respectively; the last-named pro¬ 
duct was further converted into 6-nit tq-2- met ho xybemoic acid by 
the diazo-reaction* 

5-AcetylamiiiQ-2-7nethQ,xybensoic acid, obtained similarly from 
o-n itro-2-metkoxyb tnzoic acid , yielded the 4-nitro-, 6-ni£ro-, and 
3~hi tro-derivatives to the extent of 68, 7, and 22% respectively; 

4- nitro-2-methomjbtnzom acid was obtained from the first of these 
products by diazotisation. 

^-Aceiplamim-Zrmeihoxybensoic acid, prepared in a similar 
manner to; its isomerides, yielded its 6-n i f ro-derivative as the only 
simple nitration product. 

Z-A cetyl ami noA-methoxybenzoic acid , prepared in the general 
manner, gave its 6-mtro-derivative as the only simple nitration pro¬ 
duct; this, by hydrolysis' and diazotisation, was converted into 

2-nMroA-met koxyb emoic acid . 
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For experimental details and tiie description of the various 
compounds obtained in the preparation and nitration of the acetyl- 
amino-acids the original should be consulted. D. F. T. 

Alkyl Ethers of Benzaldehydecyanohydrin. I. K. Hess 
and K. Boener (2?er., 1917, 50, 390—394).—Alkyl ethers of benz- 
aldehydecyanohyarin have not hitherto been described, although 
they are constitutionally related to amygdalin. A method for the 
preparation of such ethers has now been developed, which is indi¬ 
cated in tlie following scheme: 

XaO.E 

CHPhChCOrtH —> OR * CHP h • COdET 

OR * C H Plr C 0 • N H* —> OR-CHPh-CN. 

The methyl and ethyl compounds are described in this communica¬ 
tion, 

a-Chlorophenylacetic acid is boiled with sodium mcthoxide solu¬ 
tion and so converted into o-methoxyphenylacetic acid, m. p. 
70—71°, which is accompanied by a troublesome by-product, in. p. 
91°, thus rendering this method less suitable- than the usual one for 
obtaining the ether of mandelic acid. a-Methoxy phenyl acetyl 
chloride has b. p. 119—121°/26 mm., and the amide crystallises in 
pearly plates, m, p. 112—114°, being best obtained from the methyl 
ester. a-M eth ox?/phenyl acetonitrile, OMe*CHPh*CN, is obtained by 
heating the amide with pure thionyl chloride. It is a very stable, 
refractive, mobile oil, b. p. 116—118°/14 mm. 

a-Eth oxyph enylacetamide forms pearly needles, m. p. 93—94°, 
and a-ethoxyphenplaceionitrile has b. p. 122—124°/16 mm. 31ethyl 
a-ethoxyphenylacetate has b. p. 127—129°/14—15 nun. J. 0. W. 

The Synthesis of Aryl-substituted Fatty Acids. Ferdinand 
Mauthner {/. pr. Ghem 1917, [ii], 95, 55—62. Compare A., 1910, 
i, 115).—The author has extended to other aldehydes his method for 
the preparation of arylacetie acids. 

[With (Frl.) Elsa Mika.]— a-Naphthaidehyde was, in the general 
manner, converted into the corresponding azlactone , C 20 H 13 O 2 N, 
yellow"needles, m. p. 170—171°, by heating with hippuric. acid, 
acetic anhydride, and sodium acetate; this product, on successive 
hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide solution and oxidation of the 
resulting alkaline - solution with hydrogen peroxide, yielded 
a-naphthylacetic acid. 

In an analogous manner, 2-methoxy-1-naphthaldehyde was con¬ 
verted into the mlacfone, C 91 H 15 0 3 ]Sr, yellow needles, m. p. 
178—179°, which on hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide solution fol¬ 
lowed by prolonged distillation with steam gave 2-methoxv-I-methyl- 
naphthalene and 2-m etkoxyA-ruiphih'ylpyrumc add , C 14 H 3? 0 4t m. p. 
119—120°; oxidation of the latter in acetic acid solution with 
hydrogen peroxide 1 produced %meihoxy-l~napkthylace tic add, 
C 13 H 12 O s ,- m.. p. 210—-211°. Similarly, 4-m.efchoxy4-naphfchaMe- 
hvde yielded an azlactone, Co 1 H 15 0 3 H, reddish-yellow needles, m, p, 
189—190°, which by hydrolysis and subsequent oxidation of the 
resulting alkaline solution was converted into A~methoxy-A-naphthpl¬ 
acet ic add, C 15 H 12 O 0 , colourless needles, m. p. 144—145°. 
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By the same general reaction o-ehlorobenzaldehyde and m-bromo- 
benzaldeliyde were made to yield the corresponding azlactones , 
O 16 H 10 O 2 NCl, yellow needles, in. p. 158—159°, and C 16 Hi 0 O 2 NBr, 
in. p. 158—157° respectively, which were further convertible into 
o-chlorophenylaeetic acid and ?n-brom ophenylacetic acid respectively. 

D. F. T. 


.The Salts of Phthalic Acid.. John B. Ereley and Clifford 
Banta (/. Amer. Ohem. Soc 1917, 39. 759—768).—A study of the 
©Sect of heat on calcium phthalate under varying conditions of tem¬ 
perature and pressure, and an' account of the preparation of a 
number of new salts of phthalic acid. 

Calcium phthalate when heated either under reduced pressure 
at low temperatures, or at higher temperatures under pressure, only 
gave traces of anthraquinone (compare Panaotovic, A., 1884, 1039). 
The main products were resinous matter, phthalic anhydride, and 
benzophenone. Sodium phthalate when' heated at 80° under a 
pressure of 13 mm. gave benzophenone as its principal product. 
Lead phthalate gave off water and ' carbon dioxide, leaving finely 
divided metallic lead. 

The following new salts were prepared: lithium, C 8 H 4 0 4 Li 2 ; 
qlucinnm, C ft H 4 0 4 GI,H*0; manganese, C, ; H 4 0 4 Mn; basic ferric, 
C s H 4 0 4 (0H)Fe,2Ho0; cobalt , C e H 4 0 4 Co,2H a O ; nickel 
. " '' C s H 4 0 4 Ni,2H 2 0; 

; cerium, hydrogen, (C ft H rj 0 4 ) a Ce: mercuric , C s H 4 0 4 Hg,H 2 0; mercur¬ 
ous y C s H 4 0 4 Hg«,2IL>0; thorium , (C s H 4 0 4 VTh,5IL0; uranyl , 

" ■"■ uo,-aH 4 b 4 ;2H.>o: 

■ “ ■ " W. G. 


BiphenyltetracMorophthalide and some of its Derivatives. 

W. B. Orndorff and (Miss) R. B. Murray (J. Amer. Ohem, Soe., 
1917, 39, 293—304).—Tetrachlorophthalyl chloride, m. p. 118° 
(compare Graebe, A., • 1887, 832). condenses with benzene in the 
presence of aluminium chloride, giving diphenglietrachlorophthalide. 

/CPh 2 

CLO?/ >0 , thick needles,■ in. p. 250°. This phthalide is, how- 

\co 

ever, better prepared by condensing the acetate, white prisms, m. p. 
200°, of o-benzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid, with benzene in the pres¬ 
ence of aluminium chloride. If the acetate is condensed with 
toluene instead of benzene, it yields pkenyltolpltetrack!orophthalide, 
pale yellow needles, m. p. 201®.' If tetrachlorophthalyl chloride is 
condensed with toluene under similar conditions, ditolgltetrachloro - 
phthalide, yellow plates, m. p. 209°, is obtained. All these tetra- 
chlorophthalides resemble one another and diphenylphfchalide in 
their properties. . 1 , 

When diplienyltetrachlorophthalide is nitrated in the cold with 
nitric acid (D 1*52) a, mixture of two dmitrch derivatives is^obtained, 
of which ' the isomeride less soluble in benzene, having m. p. 
238—240°, is formed to the lesser amount, whilst the more soluble 
isomeride, m. p. 162—-164°, is the principal product. Traces of a 
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third dinit ro-compound, m. p. 180—185°, were found. Attempts to 
prepare the corresponding diamino-compounds were not successful, 
using stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid. Reduction took 
place, but the product contained tin, which could not be removed. 

[With H. C. Alley.]— o-Renzoylt e t r acklorobe azoic acid when con¬ 
densed with phenol in the presence of stannous chloride yields 
h ydroxydi pkenylteiracMoroph thalide, colourless prisms, m. p. 
268—270°, which may also be obtained by simply heating the 
acetate of o-benzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid and phenol together at 
180—190° for three hours. It gives an acetate, m. p. 211°. 

Phenylresorcinoltetrachlorophthalein , m. p. 283—285°, was pre¬ 
pared by heating resorcinol and o-benzoyltetrachlorobenzoic acid 
acetate together at 160° for two hours. It crystallises from alcohol 
with lEtOH and 1H 2 0 and from benzene with lC ti H 6 . It yields a 
di-acetate, silly, white needles, m. p. 235°. W. G. 

A New Class of Phthaleins (mixed Phthaleins) formed 
by Heating o-4-Hydroxybenzoylbenzoic Acid with'Phenols* 
W. R. Oendorff and (Miss) R. R. Murray (J. Amer . Client. Sac., 
1917, 39, 679—697).—Phenolphthaleinoxime (compare Friedlander, 
A., 1893, i, 719) is obtained pure if less hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride, 12*5 instead of 15 grams, is used than recommended 
(loc. cit .). When boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it is decomposed 
quantitatively, giving o-4-faydroxybenzoylbenzoie acid and ^amino- 
phenol. The acid gives a diacetate, m. p. 137—140°, and when 
heated at 200—204° for two hours, an anhydride, m. p. 199—201°. 
When heated with various phenols,. o-4-hydroxybenzoylbenzoic acid 
gave the corresponding phthalein. Thus with phenol itself a quanti¬ 
tative yield of phenolphthalein was.' obtained, no isomeric compound 
being formed. When heated with aniline, o-4-hydroxybenzoyl- 
benzoic acid gave ph enolanilineph thaleinanHide, colourless needles, 
in. p. 252—256°, It dissolves in boiling alkalis, .giving a bluish- 
red solution of the alkali salt of the phenolanilinephthalein. Resor¬ 
cinol gives two, isomeric, phenalremrcinolphthaleim , 0 2(> ]EL m 0 5j one 
crystallising in slender, white needles, m. p. 200'—202°, the other 
in thicker needles or plates, m. p. 270—272°. If the crude product 
from this preparation is boiled with acetic anhydride for several 
hours, a mixture of the mono - and di-acetates is obtained, which, 
when boiled with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, gives a mix¬ 
ture of the triacetates of the two phthaleins. These acetates are 
hydrolysed by boiling alcoholic alkali. a-Naphtholphenolphthalein 
could only be obtained as brown hocks, m, p. 110—130°, giving a 
light, yellowish-brown diacetate , m. p. 188—190°. &-N aphtholphewl- 
■ phthalein was obtained as brown flocks and could not be purified, 
neither could its acetate. With o- and p-cresol,' phthaleins' were 
obtained which could not be purified. . ■ , ', A " 

When tetrachlorophthalic anhydride is condensed with anisole in 
the presence of aluminium chloride, 3:4:5 ; 6-lef rachlorch&p-anisafl- 
bemetic acid , m. p. 182°, and some of the dimethyl ether of phenol- 
tetraehlorophthalera (compare Grndorf and.Bkck, A:. j! 1909* i 389) 
are formed. The acid gives a sodium salt, Cj^S^idiN&jSHgOj 
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pearly leaflets, rn. p. 275 c (deeomph, a potassium salt, 
C 35 H 7 0 4 C1 4 ±,4H 2 0, 

leaflets, the anhydrous salt having m. p. 245—248° (decoinp.), and 
an acetate , C 37 H 1{ j0 5 Cl 4 , white needles, m. p. 225°. The acetate when 
heated with phenol at 180° for'two hours yielded -phenoltetrachloro - 
-phtkah'm methyl ether , white needles, in. p. 295° (decomp.). 

The authors consider that the decomposition of phenolphthalein 
oxime is best explained by assigning to it the constitution (I), the 
oxime undergoing the Beehmann rearrangement to the compound 
(II). before decomposition. This is supported by the fact that 

(<WOB , 3 C<^>CO OH-C 6 H 4 -C{OH;<^5^'2flb>CO. 

(I-) 4 (II.) S 

?>hvdr oxyplit ha la nil is obtained if excess of liydroxylamiue is used 
in the preparation of the oxime. The hydroxyl groups in both 
2-p-aiiisoylbenzoic acid and p~am inoplienol, both 'being in the para- 
position, they must also occupy pwra-positions in phenolphthalein 
itself, which is therefore not a mixture of two isornerides. The easy 
and quantitative conversion of fl-p-anisoylbenzoic acid into phenol- 

phthalein ■ by heating the acid 

HO*C$H 4 *C-”0-OC ( -.H 4 *OH alone with phenol supports the 

/\ /\ theory that this acid is an inter- 

C(.H 4 0 O O t .BL .mediate product in the formation 
\/‘ \/ of phenolphthalein from phthalic 

€0 00 ■■ anhydride ; and phenol. 

The anhydride obtained from 
2-^aiiisoylbenzoic acid is assigned the annexed' constitution. It re¬ 
sembles the phthaleins very closely in its properties and decomposes 
into phenolphthalein and phthalic anhydride when heated. 

Quinone-plienola t e Theory of Indicators. Electrical 
Conductivity of Solutions of Phenolsulphonephthalein and 
of its Bromo* and Hitro-derivatives. E. C. White and 8. F. 
Agree (/. Amen GhenL Soc. } 1917, 39, 848—652. Compare A., 
1908,1, 653; 1909,1, 650).—The molecular conductivities and colours 
of approximately O’QOLY-aqueoxis solutions of phenolsulphone- 
phthalein, tetrabromophenolsiilplionephthaleiii, and tetranitro- 
plienolsulphon ephthalein have been determined. The results show 
that these indicators are in the quinonoid form to the extent of at 
least 86%. The yellow colour is dependent on the quinone group 
and not appreciably on the, prim ary ionisation, that of the sulplionic 
acid' group. A comparison of the colours, conductivities, and p B 
values of the first two of these substances- with those of the last shows 
that the intense red or blue colours, develop simultaneously with the 
secondary ionisation, that of the phenol group, and 'thus with the 
, formation of quin one-phenol ate ions. ■ J. F. 8. 

Some Products of the Reduction of 5 -Nit r oisophthalic 
Acid. Richard Meyer and" Bans. Wesche (Ber* f 1917, 50, 
442'—452).'—In view of the) possibility that a hydrocarbon of the 

VfiCvw ' - ■. - 1 - V '* ; ' ' . * ' ; “ ' ■' 
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annexed formula might be present in .coal tar or in the tar obtained 
during pyrogenic condensations of ■ acetylene, the authors have 
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isoPMlialic acid is best nitrated by boiling with pure nitric 
acid. The alkaline reduction of 5-nitrc/sophthalic acid may be 
effected by means of sodium amalgam or zinc dust, but best of all 
electrolytically. The product is azobensene-Z :5 : 3 ;f :5 L tetraearb* 
oxylic acid, which crystallises in reddish-yellow filaments, decoxnp. 
3.90°,, and forms a sodium salt, 10H 2 O, bundles of yellow needles, 
and a methyl ester, reddish-yellow prisms, m. p. 223—224°. For 
the reduction and transformation of this acid, it is boiled .with 
hydrochloric acid and tin, but much amiiiozVophthaiic acid is 
always formed. Benzidine-2 ;^:2 f :W4€tmcarhoxylic acid crystal¬ 
lises in clusters of greenish-yellow needles, deconip. 300°. 

The reduction of 5-nitrofsophthalic acid to an azoxy-acid is best 
effected by means of alkaline sodium arsenite solution. Atoxy- 
benzene -3 : 5 :3 ; : 5 ! -ief racarhoxylic acid crystallises in pale brown 
leaflets, decomp, above 360°, and the methyl ester in slender, pale 
yellow needles, m. p. 231—232°. 

For the preparation of 5-aminoisophthalie acid, it is most con¬ 
venient to reduce the nitro-aeid with sodium hyposulphite. 
o-A cetyl am inohoph thali c acid crystallises in pale red needles, 
decomp. 314—315°, and the benzoyl derivative 'in prisms, deconip. 
above 360°. . ■ * J. C. W. 


Hemimellitic Acid. Richard Meyer and Hans Weschjs {Ber 
1917, 50, 452—455).—A further attempt to prepare diphenyl- 
2: 6:2 ; : 6' f -tetracarboxyIic acid (preceding abstract) was by the elec¬ 
trolysis of. a solution of sodium 1:3 -dimethyl hemimeUitate , 
C 6 H s (C0 2 Me) 2 > C0 2 Na,6H 2 0, which crystallises in rectangular 
prisms, but this method also gave -no result.. . ■ . , 

In methylating hemimellitic acid, the experience was gained that 
the fact that one of the carboxyl groups is surrounded by the others 
does not prevent its esterification, but only postpones it. J. C, W. 
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Til© Tinctorial Constituents of some Lichens which are 
used as Byes in Ireland. Hugh Ryan and W. M. O’Riordan 
( Proc . JEoy. Acad., 1917, 33, 91—104).—A chemical examina¬ 

tion has been made of four typical lichens which are used domes¬ 
tic a Ilr for dyeing wool yellowish-brown shades, and a decision ar¬ 
rived at in each case as to the constituent to which the tinctorial 
properties are mainly due. 

Farmelm samtilis, Aeh., yielded stereoeaulic acid (soluble in 
ether) and saiazinic acid (extracted by acetone), and although the 
latter is a colourless substance, it is the chief dyeing constituent, the 
dye proper being most probably an oxidation product. 

Famuli na scopidorum , Aeh., gave d-usnic and seopuloric acids, 
the tinctorial properties being due to the latter. It is suggested 
that salazinic and seopuloric acids are homologues of the formula 
C 17 H 14 0, CjgHigOg respectively. 

Famalina empidata, NvL, yielded d?-usnic acid, and the acid to 
which the dyeing properties are due was apparently cuspidatic acid, 
which might have the formula C 17 H 16 O 10 . 

Pkfsem •parietina , De Not., is not used much for dyeing, and its 
chief constituent, physeione (frangula-emodin monomethyl ether), 
is practically devoid of tinctorial properties, which might scarcely 
be expected of a derivative, of trihydroxyanthraquinone, if, as 
according to Fischer and Gross (A., 1911, i, 886), it is- such a 
compound. 

The chemical examination- of. these lichen acids agrees in the 
main with the classical work of Zopf and Hesse. J. C. W. 

^ The w-Homosalicylaldehydes and their Derivatives. 

O. Anselmino ( Ben , 1917, 50, 395). — The two aldehydes are ob¬ 
tained from m-eresol by the Tiemann-Reimer reaction and sepa¬ 
rated by conversion into their anils. 4-Methylsalicylaldehyde has 
m. p. 60—61°, and forms a solid anil, m. p. 93°, whilst 6-methyl- 
salicylaldeliyde lias m. p. 32° and gives a liquid anil. The phenyl- 
hydrazones have m. p. 181° and 172°, and the semicarbazones 268° 
and 212—214° (decomp.) respectively (compare Clmit and Seising 
(A., 1906, i, 282). ' ■ * J. C. W. 

A New Method for preparing Cyclic Ketones. Fritz 
TJllmahx (Ben, 1917, 50, 403—40-5. Compare A. Sehaarschmidt, 
this voL, i, 285).—Polemical. Questions of priority and patent 
specifications. ■ J. O. W. 

A New Synthesis of Aromatic Ketones. II. Artificial 
Production of Maciurin and Related Ketones, Kurt Hoesch 
and Thadaus von Zarzecki (Ber., 1917, 50 , 462—468; 660. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 820).-—An extension of Hoeschh process to 
more complicated phenolic ketones, culminating in the synthesis 
of maciurin. - 

' Vamllonitrile (Marcus, A,, 1892, 318) and phloroglucinol are dis¬ 
solved in ether, mixed with anhydrous zinc chloride, and submitted 
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to a current of hydrogen chloride, when the ketone-imide hydro¬ 
chloride separates as a crystalline mass. On boiling with water, 
this salt is hydrolysed to vaniUophloragluciml [2:4:6 :4-fetro- 
hydro:/: z/-S’-me t k oxyhenz o ph e n one], which crystallises in yellow 
needles, with 1H 2 0, decomp, above 200°. Van-illoresorcinol [2*’:4:4 ; - 
trihydroxy-Zi-methoxybeiizophenonz] forms bundles of pale yellow 
needles, in, p. 210°. 

Protocatechualdoxime, brilliant yellow needles, m. p. 157° (Weg- 
scheider gave 149—151°, A., 1896, i, 612} is converted into proto - 
catechuonitrile diacetate (3:4 -diacetoxybenzoniirile), needles, in. p. 
S7°, by boiling with acetic anhydride, and this is hydrolysed to 
protocatechuonitrile, pale yellow needles, m. p. 156° (compare 
Ewins, T., 1905, 95, 1488). This condenses with phlorogiucinol 
in the above manner, forming maclurin (2:4:6:3b d'-pentahydr- 
oxybenzophenone), the synthetic product being identical in proper¬ 
ties with the natural substance. J. C. W. 

Aixisoylphenylethylene Oxide and other Keto-osddo- 
componnds. Henrik Jorlander (Btr., 1917, 50, 406—420. 
Compare this vol., i, 221—225).—The behaviour of anisoylphenyl- 
etliylene oxide towards alkali hydroxides and acetic anhydride is 
described. 

When boiled for a few moments with dilute alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, the oxide suffers rearrangement into anisyl m-hydroxy- 
styryl ketone , OMe*G 6 H 4 -CO• C(OH) ICHPli, which crystallises in 
odourless leaflets, in. p. 98°, and gives a dark brownish-violet colour 
with ferric chloride. This compound is the enolic form of anisyl- 
henzylglyozal [anisyl benzyl diketmie], OMe* C 6 H 4 -COCO CTLPh, 
into which if passes to a certain extent on keeping. This aa-diketone 
is conveniently 'obtained from the mono-oxime (below) .by hydro¬ 
lysis with hydrochloric acid. It is a yellow oil with, an odour 
like that of benzaldehyde. It only reacts with ferric chloride after a 
time, and may be transformed into the enol by careful treatment 
with sodium ethoxide. Typical derivatives of the enol or diketone 
were obtained as follows: benzoate, leaflets, m. p. 117°; 3-anisyl-2- 
b e n zyl q m no sea li n e, needles, m. p. 137°; anisyl benzyl diket one phenyl- 
osasone, yellow prisms, m. p. 156°; anisyl a-bromomenzyl dike tone, 
OMe* C 6 H 4 “ CO * CO • CHBrPh, pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 68°; anisyl 
benzyl diketoxime, leaflets, m. p. 194° (decomp.), by mixing the com¬ 
pound with hydroxylamine and sodium hydroxide in excess; 
anuoylbenzylketoxime ,' OMe*C fi H 4 *CO*C(‘K*OH)*CH 2 Ph, colourless 
needles, xn. p. 109°, by boiling the, compound .with alcoholic 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 

* The' constitution of this mono-oxime is proved by the fact that 
it can be obtained (in very small yield) by the action ■ of. amyl 
nitrite'on anisyl P-phenylethyl ketone, 

OMe*C 6 H 4 *C0*CH 2 *CH,Ph, 

colourless leaflets, m. p. 97°. This ketone is readily obtained by 
the reduction of anisoylphenylethylen© oxide with zinc and acetic 
acid or less economically from ben^lidene-p-methoxyacetophenone. 
In the latter reduction, yd^iphenyl-ts^dmnisylhexane-atgdmne is 
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also formed as a mass insoluble in alcohol, but crystallising from 
nitrobenzene in colourless needles, m. p. 251°. 

If the original oxide is boiled with sodium hydroxide for a longer 
period, the diketone first formed suffers the benzil transformation 
into a-hydroxy-fi-phenyl-a-ankylpropionic acid , prisms, m. p. 182° 
(decomp.), and a smaller, quantity of another acid which is more 
soluble in alcohol and may be tt-kydroxy-ft-phenyl-fi-anisylpropionic 
acid, prisms, in. p. 182°' (m. p. of mixture, about 160°). When the 
former of these acids is boiled with acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate, it loses the elements of water and forms p-pkenyl-a-anisyl- 
acrylic acid, needles, m. p. 132—I38 c . This gives a dark red solu¬ 
tion in sulphuric acid, and on diluting and adding alkali hydroxide 
the colour changes to dark bluish-violet. If boiled for a few moments 
with acetic 'anhydride and sulphuric acid, however, the above 
livdroxy-acid yields 3-acefyl-2-a nhylindone, 

C 6 H 4 <?^>C-C 6 H 4 -OMe, 

pale red, microscopic needles, m. p. 241°, whilst glacial acetic acid 
and sulphuric acid convert it into 2 -amsylindone, a dark red 
powder, m. p. 263—285°. 

Anisoylphenylethylene oxide does' not react with acetic anhy¬ 
dride alone, even on boiling, but if the agent is mixed with sul¬ 
phuric acid, a certain amount of anisoylpfienylethylene glycol di¬ 
acetate, OMe-C^H^CO-CHfpAcpCHPh'OAc, needles, m. p. 180°, 
is. formed in the cold. This suffers rearrangement as well as hydro¬ 
lysis when treated with sodium hydroxide or dilute sulphuric acid, 
the product being anisyl benzyl ketone, which crystallises in leaflets, 
m. p. 77° (Meisenliehner and Joeheison, A., 1907, i, 861), and may 
also be obtained by the oxidation of the above hydroxy-acid with 
potassium diebromate and acetic-acid. 

The above reaction whereby, enolie forms of a-diketones can be 
prepared readily from ethylene oxides has been extended to other 
cases. Thus, benzoylphenylethylene oxide undergoes rearrange¬ 
ment into phenyl w-hydroxy&tyryl ketone, OH - CBzICHPh, which 
crystallises in many-sided, forms, m. p. 85—86°, and yields a 
."benzoate, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 108—109°, and 2-phenyl-3~benzyl- 
quinoxaline (Widman, A., 1918, i, 407). The compound separates 
at first as a yellow oil, which - contains the ketonic form, phenyl 
benzyl diketone. As in the above' case', this c-diketone may be 
obtained- by hydrolysing the mono-oxime, benzoyl benzyl ketoxime 
(i#onitrosobenzylacetoplienone), CH 2 Ph*CBz!N-OH (Wieland, A., 
1903, i, 838), which may be prepared from the enol. Phenylbenzyl- 
diketonephenylomzone, m. p. 131°, phenyl benzyl diketoxime, in. p. 
207°, and phenyl a -bromobenzyl diketone , m. p. 83°, are other typi¬ 
cal derivatives obtained from the enol. 

Benzoylphenylethylene oxide may also be converted, as in the 
above case of the anisoyl derivative, into benzoylphenylethylene 
glycol diacetate, OAe*CHBz-CHPlrOAe, which crystallises in 
prisms, m. p. 107°, and may be transformed into deoxybenzoin by 
warming with alcoholic alkali hydroxide. 

fc)-Chloro-o-methoxyacetophenone (Tutin, T., 1910, 97, 2503) 
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reacts with benzaldehyde to form o ^methoxybenzoyl phenyl ethylene 

CHPh 

oxide, OMe* C 6 H 4 - CO * CH<^ , which crystallises in colourless 

prisms, in. p. 124°, and may be transformed into o -methoxyphenyl 
iu-hydroxystyryl ketone, OMe # C c H 4 *CO*C(OH)ICHPh 3 leaflets, m. p. 
118°,' 8-c~Methoxy ph enyl-2-benzylquinoxaline is obtained from this 
in short prisms, in,, p. 101*5°. 

p~ Tolmylphenylethylene oxide, leaflets, m. p. 85°, yields j y-tohjl 
m-hydroxystyryl ketone , prisms, m. p. 89—90°, and this, 3-p -tolyl- 
%b enzylqmnoxaline, slender needles, m. p. 112—118°. It also forms 
P-f oluoylphenylethylene diacetate, short prisms, m. p. 100°. 

-p-Ofdorohenzoylphenylethylene oxide , needles, in. p. 123°, yields 
p-ehloro ben so ylphenylet hyl e n e diacetate , short prisms, m. p. 
110°, and also p -chlorophenyl (o-hydroxystyryl ketone, prisms, in. p. 
103°, and this gives rise to Z-p-chlorophenyl-Vdb enzylqmnoxaline, 
needles, m. p. 133°. J, C. W. 

Unsaturated Ketones Derived from Diacetylorcinol. 
Joseph Algae (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 1917, 33, 109—116).— 
Derivatives of diflavone and difiavanone having been obtained 
from benzylidene compounds of diacetylresorcino! (Ryan and 
O'Neill, A., 1915, i, 707, 1071), diacetylorcinol has been, investi¬ 
gated for the same purpose. Several benzylidene derivatives are 
now described, but attempts to condense them to the desired 
compounds were not successful. 

The product of the action of aluminium chloride at 160° on 
orcinol diacetate is identical with the diacetylorcinol described by 
Collie (T., 1904, 85, 978). It forms a dimethyl ether {2-A-dd 
acetyl-3:5-dimethoxytoluene), which is a colourless oil, b. p. 
195—197°/30 mm., and it reacts with aldehydes in alcoholic- 
alkaline media to give benzylidene derivatives (distyry! diketones). 
The dibenzylidene compound, C 6 HMe{OH) 2 (CO*CHlCHPh) 2s is a 
pale yellow solid, m. p. 143—153°; the dianixylidene compound 
crystallises in orange prisms, m. p. 231—232°; the diveratrylidene 
compound forms orange-yellow prisms, m. p. 188—189*5°; the 
dip? peronylidene compound exists in one modification, u a” as 
orange-yellow prisms, m. p. 236—237°, and in a sparingly soluble 
form, u fi,” yellow prisms, m. p. 248—249°, -which may possibly be 
a flavanone, for it seems to be produced from the a-form by the 
action of hot hydrochloric acid. J. C. W. 

Reduction in Concentrated Sulphuric Acid Solution by 
Means of Aluminium Powder. Alfred Eckert and Rudolf 
Pollak (Monatsh., 1917, 38, 11—17). — The authors have studied 
the reaction described in D.R.-F* 190658 and 201542, by which' 
anthraquinone derivatives are reduced in concentrated sulphuric 
acid solution by either copper or aluminium powder. .In order to 
carry out the reduction, they dissolve the substance in 20—30 times 
its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, and to the well-cooled 
mixture one-fifth of the weight of substance of aluminium powder 

voL..cxn. L .■■■■" f 
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is slowly added with continuous shaking and cooling. The end q£ 
the reaction is indicated by foaming. When the reduction is com¬ 
plete, the mixture is poured into cold water and the product ex¬ 
tracted with a suitable solvent. In this way, anthraquinone has 
been reduced to anthraquinol and anthrone; benzophenone into 
jS-benzpinacolin; benzoylbenzoie acid into the dilactone of dihydr- 
oxytetraphenylethanedicarboxylic acid. If the reduction is effected 
with the further addition of acetic acid or benzoic acid or their 
anhydrides, the products are either the diacetylated or dibenzoyl- 
ated derivatives of the reduced original substance. Thus, 5 grams 
of anthraquinone reduced by 1 gram of aluminium powder in 100 
grams of concentrated sulphuric acid and 30 grams of glacial acetic 
acid yields the diacetyl derivative of anthraquinol. The dibenzoyl 
derivative is obtained in a similar manner. Acridon© cannot be 
reduced by the above method. ^-Chlorobenzoylbenzoic acid 
when reduced by aluminium powder yields the corresponding 
dilactone. When the dilactone of dihydroxytetraphenylethanedi- 
carboxylic acid is heated with 20% fuming sulphuric acid for three 
hours at 180°, it is converted into snlpho-jS-anthraquinonecarboxylic 
acid. J. F. S. 

A Hydrate of Sodium Anthraquinone-2 : Y-disulphonate. 
M. L. Crossley (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 122—124).—The 
salmon-pink compound isolated in the separation of anthraquinone- 
2:6- and -2:7-disulphonic acids (compare A., 1915, i, 975) is 
shown to be a hydrate of sodium anthraquinone-2:7-disulphonate, 
the addition of the elements of water taking place, probably, 
through one of the carbonyl oxygens, this best accounting for all 
the properties of the substance. W. (4. 

The Caoutchouc from Eucommia ulmoides, Oliver^ 
Arthur F. Sievers (/. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 725—731. 
Compare Weiss, Trans . Linn. Soc ., 1888—1894, [ii], 3, 243).—An 
examination of the elastic constituent of Eucommia ulmoides with 
reference to its behaviour towards solvents. Qualitative and 
quantitative tests were made of its solubility in ether, light 
petroleum*' toluene, chloroform, carbon disulphide, and carbon 
tetrachloride, and in this respect it was compared with samples of 
caoutchouc from Siam and Ceylon. The material from Eucommia 
does not swell up with the solvents, but becomes very soft and 
spreads over the bottom and sides of the containing vessel. 

W. G. 

An Iodine Additive Product of Coumarin. Arthur W. 
Box and W. G. Gaessler (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 
114—117).—When an aqueous solution of potassium iodide (1 
mol.) is added to an alcoholic solution of coumarin (2 mols.) and 
iodine (2 mols.), black, needle-shaped, lustrous crystals are formed; 
which seem to be an iodide of coumarin. When washed with 
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water, the compound decomposes into coumarin and iodine, and if 
treated with a solvent which does not dissolve potassium iodide, 
the only products obtained from the solution are coumarin and 
iodine. The compound contains from 30*5—31*7% of iodine, 
according to analyses, and a small, variable amount of potassium 
iodide, which probably is there as an impurity from the mother 
liquor. Substitution of the iodine in the coumarin molecule has 
not taken place, and the compound probably has the composition 

(C 9 H 6 0 2 )A- * W. G. 

The Nitration Products of Tetrachlorofluoran and some 
of their Derivatives . W. It. Orndorff and J. J. Kennedy 
(/. Amer. Ghein . Soc,, 1917, 39, 88—103).—By nitrating tetra¬ 
chlorofluoran under different conditions, five nitro-derivatives have 
been prepared, and subsequently reduced to the corresponding 
amino-compounds. 

Tetrachlorofluoran is now found to have m. p. 290—291° 
(decomp.) (compare Orndorff and Black, A., 1909, i, 389). When 
nitrated in acetic acid solution with nitric acid (D 1*5), the mix¬ 
ture being heated to boiling, tetrachlorofluoran yields tetracliloro 
2 -nitrofluoran, m. p. 317—318°, which is practically insoluble in 
most of the ordinary organic solvents. It crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid. It dissolves unchanged in cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid. When reduced in an alcoholic solution of stannous chloride 
saturated with hydrogen chloride, it yields tetracMoro-%ammo - 
fluoran, m. p. 279—280°, which when diazotised and boiled with 
water gives tetrachlorofluoran instead of the expected hydroxyl 
derivative. If an excess of nitric acid is used in the above nitra¬ 
tion, the product is a mixture of ietrachloro- 2 : 7 -dinitrofluoran , 
m. p. 317—318°, and teirachlorov&odiniirofluoran, m. p. 249—250°, 
in which the nitro-groups are probably in the positions 2 and 5. 
These two isomerides are best separated by crystallisation from 
methyl alcohol, the first-named being the less soluble of the two. 
The 2 :7-dinitro-compound when reduced as described above yields 
tefrachloro-2 : l-diamino fluoran, orange needles, m. p. above' 325°. 
The colour reactions correspond with those of diaminofluoran 
(compare Meyer and Friedland, A., 1898, i, 590). It gives a 
colourless hydrochloride. When diazotised in sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tion and boiled with water, it yields quinoltetraclilorophthcdein, 
faint, yellow crystals, m. p. above 325°. 

When tetrachlorofluoran is dissolved in nitric acid (D 1*5) and 
the solution heated on a water-bath, it yields tetrachloro- 2:5 : 7- 
trinitro fluoran , yellow crystals, m. p. 275—276°; this on reduction 
gives tetrachloro-2 ; 5 : l-triamino flu or an, m. p. above 325°, which 
when diazotised and boiled with water gives a phthalem , which 
was not characterised. 

Tetrachloroietranitrofluoran, m. p. above 325°, was obtained by 
nitrating the trinitro-compound in a mixture of nitric acid (D 1*5) 
and sulphuric acid (D 1*84), or by nitrating the original tetra- 
chlorofluoran in a similar mixture. On reduction it yielded tetrq- 

P ^ 
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chloral eiva-ammoftnorcm, m. p. above 325°. No pentanitro-deriv- 
ative could b© obtained. 

The- nitro- and two isomeric dinitro-compounds are not affected 
by aqueous alkali hydroxides, but dissolve . in hot alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide with a yellow colour. The tri- and tetra- 
nitro-compoimds are slightly soluble in hot aqueous alkali hydr¬ 
oxides and readily so in cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide with 
an orange colour. In each case an ortho-quinonoid salt is probably 
formed. The salts of the tri- and tetra-nitr 0 -compounds are quite 
stable, but the others are decomposed on the addition of water. 

The amino- and diamino-tetrachloroffuorans dissolve in hot- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide with. a yellow colour and the tri- 
and tetra-amino-eompounds with a reddish-orange colour. The 
ortho-quinonoid salts probably formed are stable, no precipitation 
occurring on the addition of water. 

The solubility of tetrachlorofluoran in concentrated sulphuric 
acid decreases with the successive introduction of nitro-groups into 
the molecule. W. G. 


Condensation of Aldehydes with Ketones. III. Benz- 
aldehyde with Methyl isoPropyl Ketone. Hugh Ryan and 
Phyllis Ryan {Proc. Boy. Irish Acad 1917, 33, 105—108. Com¬ 
pare A., 1915, i. 416; 1916, i, 654).—In their explanation of the 
formation of a tetrahydropyrone, C 25 H 22 0 2 , from benzaldehyde and 
dimethylacetylacetone or u monomethylacetylacetone/' Ryan and 
Dunlea assumed that styryl ethyl ketone was an intermediate' pro¬ 
duct. Later it was shown that this ketone did not give the same 
tetrahydropyrone when condensed with benzaldehyde, which ren¬ 
dered a revision of the explanation necessary. 

It is now* found that the compound in question is produced by 
the condensation of benzaldehyde with methyl isopropyl ketone, 
that is, with a hydrolytic product of dimethylacetylacetone, and 
not of monomethylacetylacetone. The wrong conclusion was mainly 
due to the fact that the monomethylacetylacetone used previously 
contained some of the dimethyl compound. The formula of the 
compound must therefore be altered to that of 2: Q-diphenyl-3- 
benzylidene-b id-dimethyltetrahydropyrone, and its formation be 
expressed by the scheme: 

C f ;H r /CHQ 

C a H 5 *CHO-hCHMe 2 Ac —> CHPh:CH-CO-OHMe 2 - 


-^CHPh-CH 

U ^CHPh-OMe 


s >co 

2 


g 6 h 5 -gho 


o<r CHPh-0(:0HPh)v >po 
u ^CHPh-- hma 


CMe 0 


Pure methylacetylacetone condenses with benzaldehyde in alco¬ 
holic hydrogen chloride to form Ryan and Devine's compound, 
C, 5 Bo O 0, whilst ethyl a-acetylbutyrate gives a~h enzylideneacetyl- 
butyric add, CHPh:CH-CO’CHEt*C0 2 H, m. p. 152° (decomp.). 

J. c. w. 


Preparation of Cephaeline tso Amyl Ether and Salts There¬ 
of. J. W. 'Meaper (Brit. Pat., 1 03881, 1916; from J. Soc. Ghem , 
Jnd. r 1917, 36, 402—403.' Compare this vcL, i,' 91),- —Gephaeline 
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iso amyl ether , probably C 28 H 37 O 3 Isr 20 , C 5 H ll3 is produced by treating 
cephaeline with an alkali metal and an isoamyl haloid. It is a 
varnish-like substance, easily soluble in alcohol, ether, or chloro¬ 
form. It dissolves in acids to form salts, the hydrobromide crystal¬ 
lising in colourless needles. The ether and its salts are valuable 
medicinal products. H. W. 

Chelerythrine* P. Karrer (Per., 1917, 50, 212—221).—The 
most interesting facts known about the alkaloid chelerythrine (in 
plants of the order Papaveraceae) hitherto are that it is a colour¬ 
less base which forms highly coloured salts and that it holds com¬ 
bined alcohol (C 21 H 17 0 4 N,Et0H) and water (JH 2 0) very firmly 
attached (compare Schmidt and co-workers, A., 1901, i, 742—744). 
It is now found to be a reactive substance. It contains a carbonyl 
group, and the remarkable discovery is made that any derivatives 
in which this group is altered, although they still contain nitrogen, 
are no longer basic. Chelerythrine, therefore, is the first alkaloid 
of which it can be said that it owes its basic properties to some 
atom other than nitrogen. It may be that an oxygen atom per¬ 
forms this function, the salts being oxonium salts. 

Chelerythrine, recrystallised once from 96% alcohol, then four 
times from ethyl acetate, corresponds with the formula 
0 2il H 17 O 4 N,EtOH, and has m. p. 199°. The hydrochloride, 
B,HC1,H 2 0, crystallises well, and loses its water only after some 
days in an evacuated desiccator. From the salt, preparations free 
from alcohol, such as B,iH 2 0, m. p. 250°, can be prepared by 
precipitation. 

If to the orange-coloured solution of the hydrochloride is added 
a potassium cyanide solution, a compound , (C 21 H 18 0 4 N)*CN, is at 
once precipitated, which crystallises in colourless tablets or leaflets, 
m. p, 221° (another preparation gave 248°). This substance is 
indifferent to the action of dilute hydrochloric acid or sodium 
hydroxide, but the cyanogen residue is removed by boiling with 
alcoholic silver nitrate or concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

The phenylhydrazone, (C 21 H 19 0 4 N)IbPNHPh, m. p. 158°, is 
white, hut gradually becomes brown even in a high vacuum. The 
compound with acetylacetone, (C 21 H 39 0 4 N) ICAc 2 , forms long, 
snowy needles, and the compound with p-nitrobenzyl cyanide, 
(C 21 H 39 O 4 N):C(CN)“C 0 B[ 4 'NO 23 is pale yellow. 

tlrignard agents react with chelerythrine to give non-basic alkyl 
derivatives of a residue, C ir ,H 32 0 3 N, which is designated 
a chelalhin ” M ethyl chelal bin , C 16 H 32 0 3 NMe, ethylchelalhin, and 
propylchelalbin crystallise readily, but the m. p.’s depend., on the 
m. p. of the original base. 

Chelerythrine can also he reduced to the pure white, non-basic 
dihydrochelerythrin, m. p. 143—144°, by means of zinc or tin and 
hydrochloric acid. J. 0) W. 

' The Alkaloids of the Pomegranate Tree* I* Pelletierine. 
Kurt Hess (Ber., 1917, 50, 368—379),— Of the five 'alkaloids 
which are recognised as constituents of the rind of .the root of the 
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pomegranate tree (compare Tanret, A., 1878, 739; Ciamician and 
Silber, A., 1894, i, 154; and Piccinini, A., 1900, i, 110), only the 
crystalline ^-pelletierine has been investigated at all closely and 
proved to be a homologue of tropinoim The main constituent, 
pelletierine, is an oil which is very sensitive towards atmospheric 
oxygen, and beyond the fact that it has the formula C s H 15 ON, little 
else is known about it. It is now demonstrated that it is a 
secondary base and that it contains a carbonyl group adjacent to 
a reactive methylene group. It cannot be a bicyclic base, but it 
may possibly contain a piperidine ring, although no evidence can 
be given as yet. These new facts are therefore summed up in the 
formula C 0 H 12 (NH)(-CO*CH 2 *). 

Pelletierine hydrochloride has m. p. 143—144°, and is not hygro¬ 
scopic when pure, as Tanret stated; the hydrobromide crystallises 
extremely well in fan-like aggregates, m. p. 140°; the pi crate has 
m. p. 150—151°. The N -acetyl compound, b. p. 173—174°/18 mm., 
and N- benzoyl derivative, prisms and plates, m. p. 75°, are formed 
by the action of the acyl chloride in the presence of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide. They are practically neutral, are stable, and yield auri- 
chlorides, m. p. 95—96° and 139° (decomp.) respectively. 

Pelletierine can be methylated by heating with formaldehyde and 
formic acid in a sealed tube at 135—-143°. The meihylrpelletierine 
obtained in this way is an oil, b. p. 98—102°/14 mm., with a power¬ 
ful narcotic odour, and is even more sensitive to air than pelle¬ 
tierine. The hydrobromide, C 9 H 17 ON,HBr, forms long, stable, 
prismatic needles, m. p. 152°, and Hie semicarbazone hydrochloride, 
prismatic rods, m. p. 168—169° (decomp.). Apparently, this base 
is not identical with Tanret’s methylpelletierine or Piccinini’s 
iso methylpeiletierine, but these natural bases must be examined 
before a definite opinion can be expressed. 

Pelletierine hydrobromide reacts with semicarbazide hydro¬ 
chloride to give a double compound of 'the semicarbazone hydro- 
bromide and semicarbazone hydrochloride, C JS H 38 0 2 N 8 GlBr,4HoO, 
m. p. 188° (decomp.). The simple semicarbazone hydrochloride , 
C f) H I0 ON 4 Cl, is obtained from the free alkaloid, in radiating groups 
of prisms, decomp. 188°. 

The presence of one reactive methylene group, and the possi¬ 
bility of enolisation taking place, are shown by the formation of 
the following derivatives: imnitrosobenzoylpelletierine, C lf> H 18 0 3 K 2 , 
long, thin tablets, m. p. 192—193°, by the action of amyl nitrite; 
henzylidenepettetierine hydrochloride, O,rJH 0 ONCl, m. p. 187°, and 
henzylidenepeUetierine chlorobromide, C 30 H 40 OoR 2 ClBr,H 2 O, m. p* 
198°, by the action of benzaldehyde; diacetylpelletierine , C 12 H 19 0 3 N, 
a very viscous, yellow oil, b. p. 145—155°/14 mm., which loses acetic 
acid when kept, but is stable towards oxygen and is formed by 
boiling pelletierine hydrobromide with acetic anhydride. 

J. C. W. 

Alkaloids of the Pomegranate Tree. II. Tanret’s Methyl- 
pelletierine and Piccinini ’s fsoMethylpelletierine. Ed Hess 
and A. Eichel (Ber., 1917, 50, 380—384).— In order to investigate 
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these companion alkaloids of pelletierine, some root bark of the 
pomegranate lias been treated according to Tanret and Piccinini’s 
directions, when 40 grains of pure pelletierine hydrobromide and 
21*5 grams of an oil containing the other bases were isolated from 
100 kilos, of material. The oil has now been separated by frac¬ 
tionation under reduced pressure in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
into ^-pelletierine, b. p. 140°/20 mm., m. p. 53—54° (Tanret gave 
m. p. 48°), and Piccinini’s s’somethylpelletierine, b. p. 100—115°/ 
20 mm., pier ate, m. p. 158°, semicarbazone hydrochloride, m. p. 
208—-209° (decomp.) (compare A., 1900, i, 110). No trace of 
Tanrets optically active methylpelletierine could be found in this 
specimen. Perhaps Piccinini’s compound is the racemeride of 
Tanret’s base, or more probably the latter was impure. The base is 
certainly not identical with, although so similar to, a-l-methyl- 
piperidyI-2-propanone (A., 1916, i, 67). A very small quantity of 
a stable methylpelletierine quite identical with this ketone was 
found, however, in the first runnings, h. p. 101—103°/19 mm., of 
the above distillation. J. C. W. 

Action of Aldehydes on Hydramines of the Pyrrolidine 
and Piperidine Series. IV. A Method for Alkylating 
Secondary Amino-alcohols. K. Hkss, Cl. Uibrig, and A. 
Eichel (Ber., 1917, 50, 344—351). — The alkylation of secondary 
amino-alcohols lias always been difficult of achievement, even by the 
use of formaldehyde, because the hydroxyl group usually suffers 
oxidation in this process (A., 1916, i, 67). It has already been 
shown in one case, however (ibid.), that if formic acid is present, 
this substance undergoes oxidation more readily than the amino- 
alcohol, and so a A-methylated hydramine can be obtained. This is 
found to be a general reaction, and other examples are now given. 

a-2-Pyrrolidylbutyl alcohol (ibid.) is heated with formic acid and 
40% formaldehyde solution at 105—110° in a sealed tube, and 
so converted into- a-l-methyl~%pyrrolidylhutyl alcohol, a colourless 
oil with a faint, basic odour, b. p. 89—-92°/16 mm., which forms a 
picrate, stout crystals, m. p. 113—114°, and an , acetate, 

^^2^>0H*CHPr*OAc, a limpid, mobile oil, b. p. 94—97°/ 

13 mm., and resists the hydrolytic action of boiling hydrochloric 
acid. 

j8-6-Picolyl-2-ethyl alcohol is converted in like manner into j3-l; 6- 
dim.ethylpyridyl-%-ethyl alcohol, b. p. 114—118°/18 mm., which 
forms an acetate , b. p. 114—119°/16 mm. 

The production of a-2-pyridylpropan-j3-ol by the condensation of 
acetaldehyde with picoline is not economical. A yield of 54 grams 
from 940 grams of technical picoline is reported. This base, how¬ 
ever, can be reduced quantitatively by means of catalysed hydrogen, 
and the specimen of a-2-piperidylpropan-jB-ol obtained on this occa¬ 
sion had b. p. 114—115°/16 mm., crystallised in rectangular tablets, 
m. p. 69—70°, and yielded a hydrochloride, m. p. 133°. The 
methvlation of this hydramine by the above process also proceeds 
smoothly. a-l-Methylpiperidyl-2-propan-fhol (Ladenburg, A., 1898, 
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i 9 688) is a pleasant-smelling base, b. p. 104—107°/10 mm., which 
forms a picrate , bundles of small rods, m, p. 178°, an acetate , b. p. 
109—112°/17 mm., an-d a limpid, viscous bemoate, b. p. 176—178°/ 

16 mm . 

Scopoligenine can also be converted into very pure scopoline by 
methylation in this way. , J. C. W. 

Action, of Aldehydes on Hydramines of the Pyrrolidine 
and Piperidine Series. V„ Scission of Tertiary Metfayl- 
ammo-ketones into Formaldehyde and Secondary Hydr- 
amine Bases., K. Hess, A. Eichel, and Cl. TJibrxg (.Ber 1917, 
50, 351—365. Compare A., 1916, i, 67).—In the case of some of 
the t crA-m ethyl amino-ketones which were prepared by the action of 
formaldehyde on secondary hydramines, no direct proof of the 
presence in them of a carbonyl group could be obtained, for the 
usual reagents, hydroxylamine, semicarbazide, and phenylhydrazine, 
brought about the hydrolysis of the amino-ketone to the original 
hy dr amine and form aldehyde. It might conceivably be- that in the 
case of l-methyl-2-pyrrolidyl propyl ketone, for example, the com¬ 
pound is really an anhydride of the formula, 



and so, in order to- decide definitely whether genuine 2erA~methyl~ 
amino-ketones can be hydrolysed in this way, a-l-methylpiperidyl-2- 
propan~/3-one has been prepared by the oxidation of the correspond¬ 
ing isopropyl alcohol (preceding abstract) and tested in its behaviour 
towards semicarbazide. It is found that under one set of condi¬ 
tions the ketone yields a semicarbazone, whilst under others it is 
hydrolysed to a-2-piperidylpropanp8-ol and formaldehyde semi¬ 
carbazone. 

a-l-Methylpiperidyl-2-propan-j8-ol is oxidised by means of chromic 
acid and acetic acid at 65—70°. a-l-Methylpiperidyl~2~propaM-fi~one 
is a stable, limpid oil, b. p. 107—112°/18 mm., with a pleasant, 
geranium-lik© odour. It dissolves in cold water in all proportions, 
but is precipitated almost completely on warming, and it reduces 
ammoniacal silver solutions, giving silver mirrors. The base acts 
locally as a powerful irritant. The derate has m. p. 136—137°, and 
the semicarbazone, obtained by leaving the base with semicarbazide 
hydrochloride and potassium acetate in. aqueous -solution, crystal¬ 
lises in rhoiiibohedra, m. p. 142—143°, and forms a hydrochloride, 
C 10 H 2 oON 4 ,HCl,ptOH, xn. p. 183° (decomp.). When the base is 
left with semicarbazide acetate- in alcoholic solution, however, form¬ 
aldehyde ' semicarbazone , CH 2 *N*NH*CO*NH 2 , crystallises out 
gradually in stout prisms, m. p. 169° (decomp.), and a-2-piperidyl- 
propan-jS'-ol (preceding abstract) may be recovered from the mother 
liquor. 

The authors share the experience of Thiele and Bailey (A., 1899, 
i, 109) in being unable to obtain a normal semicarbazone by the 
direct application of formaldehyde. 

It was desired to effect the above hydrolysis with a specimen of 
l-methyl-2-pyrrolidyl propyl ketone (A., 1916, i, 68), which should 
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be obtained by lie oxidation of a-l-methyl-2-pyrrolidylbutyl alcohol 
(preceding abstract). It was found, however, that during the oxi¬ 
dation of this secondary alcohol the methyl group is also eliminated, 
the product being an imino-ketone which resembles pelletierine in ■ 
properties. 

The Hofmann degradation has also been applied to l-methyl-2- 
pyrrolidyl propyl ketone. When this ketone is treated with 
methyl iodide, it forms two quaternary methiodides; one is crystal¬ 
line, m. p. 95°, and after treatment with silver chloride gives 
an aurichloride, C 10 H 20 ONC1 4 Au, sulphur-yellow tablets, m. p. 
93°, whilst the other is a syrup which similarly yields an iso¬ 
meric, golden-brown aurichloride , m. p. 82°. When the correspond¬ 
ing ammonium hydroxides are distilled, they lose formaldehyde and 
yield the same base, CH < >:CH*CH 2 *CH(NHMe)-CHPr»OH or 
NHMe-CH 2 *CH 2 -CH:CH-CHPr-OH, b, p. 89—91°/10 mm. 

qu ,nn 

2 -Pyrrolidyl propyl ketone , i 2 2 ^>CH*COPr, obtained by 

OJtig JN JgL 

the oxidation of a-l-methyl-2-pyrrolidylbutyl alcohol by means of 
chromic acid, is a very strongly basic oil, b. p. 84—86°/17 mm., 
which very soon changes to a dark resin on exposure- to the air. 
The picrate has m. p. 104—105°, the picrolonate, m. p. 128—129°, 
and the semicarhatone crystallises in rosettes of prismatic needles, 
m. p. 186° (decomp,). Although the authors do not doubt that the 
base is an imino-ketone, they have not been able to benzoylate it, 
and find that the inethylation by means of formaldehyde and formic 
acid follows an abnormal course. The alkaline liquid left after 
extracting the base with ether was evaporated to dryness, when 
butyric acid was recognised in the vapour and hygrie acid in the 
residue. ’J. C. W. 

Chemical Nature of the u Vitamines.” III. Structure 
of the Curative Modifications of the Hydroxypyridines. 
Robert R. Williams (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 29, 495—520. Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, i, 897, 770, 862).—The author amplifies his previous 
directions for the preparation of the needle-crystal form of 2-hydr- 
oxypyridine. The corresponding crystal form of 3-hydroxy pyr¬ 
idine, and the anhydrous forms of methylpyridone, trigonelline, 
and betaine also produce curative effects on polyneuritic 
birds. It follows that the curative form of 2-hydroxy- 
pyridine is a ^-betaine which can be represented by the 
annexed formula. 

On decomposing nicotinic acid hydriodide with silver 
oxide, the filtrate from the silver haloid, on being 
promptly injected into a polyneuritic bird, is found to possess 
marked curative properties. It is suggested that the nicotinic 
acid thus produced has a betaine structure (annexed 
formula), and that the curative properties of the 
vitamin© fractions of yeast and rice polishings' are 
due in part to the presence of this isomeric 
form of nicotinic acid or a polymeride or simple 
derivative of it. H. W. R. 
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Methylation ol Cyclic Amino-acids. II. Synthesis ol 

I - Methylhexahydropicolinic and 1 - Methylhexahydro- 
nicotinic Acids, K. Hess and F. Leibbrandt ( [Ber 1917, 50, 
385—-389. Compare A., 1916, i, 75). — For the purposes of com¬ 
parison with certain degradation products of pelletierine, the 
authors have methylated hexahydro-picolinic and -nicotinic acids 
by means of formaldehyde. 

Nicotinic and picolinic acids are obtained by the oxidation of 
technical picoline by a process which is described in detail, and 
these acids are reduced by the Paal-Skita method. 

Hexahydronicotinic acid (nipecotinic acid) forms a hydro¬ 
chloride, in. p. 280° (decomp.), which is unstable in solution, 
especially at 70—80°. 1 -Methylnipecotinic acid (1 -methylfi'per- 
idine-3-carboxylic add) is an unstable substance which has not 
been obtained crystalline, but is characterised by a methyl ester, 
b. p, 90—93°/15 mm. This is a strongly alkaline, limpid", highly 
refractive, viscous oil which provokes to sneezing, and forms an 
aurichloride , in bundles of stout, yellow prisms, m. p. 105°. 

Hexahydropicolinic (pipecolinic) acid forms an acetate , m. p, 
219° (decomp.), and ethyl 1-methylyyvpecolinate (1 -methyljriper- 
idine-2-carb oxylate) is a limpid, refractive syrup, b. p. 92—96°/ 

II mm. J. C. W. 


Anhydroximes. II. Robert Evstafieff Rose and 'Winfield 
Scott, Jun. ( J . Amer . Ghem . Soc 1917, 39, 273—279. Compare 
A., 1911, i, 372).—o-Aldehydobenzoic anhydroxime when reduced 
by zinc in acetic acid gives phthalimidine, m. p. 150—151°, which 
is in part further reduced to dihydroisoindole. o-Acetylbenzoic 
anhydroxime under similar conditions gives 1-methylphthalimidine 
and l-methyldihydroisoindole. 1-Methylphthalimidine when boiled 
with acetic anhydride and potassium acetate gives an acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, colourless needles, m. p. 71°. /3-Rotobutyric anhydroxime 
* [3-methyHsooxazolone] when reduced with zinc and acetic acid 
yields ammonia and butyric acid, there being no evidence of the 
formation of a tetratomic ring compound. W. G. 

Miration of Quinolone and Carhostyril Ethers. Adolf 
Kaufmann and Yxctor Petheott be Petherd (Ber., 1917, 50, 
336—344).—The nitration of the lactam form of “ carbostyril ” 
(I), better known as quinolone, and of its A-alkyl derivatives, and 
of O-ethers of the lactim type (II), is described. It is shown that 


oh:ch 

t;4 %n.co 

(i.) 


ch:ch 

C 0 H 4< N —^. 0H 

(II.) 


the first nitre-group enters position 6 in each case, and that quino¬ 
lone and 1-alkylquinolones ultimately yield 3:6:8-trinitro-deriv- 
atives, whereas the carbostyril ethers only give 6:8-dinitro- 
compounds. 

Quinolone is most readily obtained by converting 1-methylquino- 
lone into 2-chloroquinoline (Fischer, A., 1898, i , 383) and boiling 
this with dilute hydrochloric acid. When treated with cold con- 
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centrated nitric acid, this yields 6-nitroquinolone, m. p. 280° (the 
6-nitrocarbosfcyril of Friedlander, A., 1885, 1139, and Cohn and 
Springer, A., 1903, i, 493). With a warm mixture of fuming nitric 
and sulphuric acids, however, the product is 3:6: 8-trmitroquino- 
lone , which crystallises in stellate groups of yellow needles, decomp. 
176°, and forms molecular compounds with acenaphthene (red 
needles, decomp, 188°), o-naphthol (red spikes, detonating* at 200°), 
and A-naphthol (red crystals, decomp. 206°). It is difficult to 
regulate the nitration so as to get a dinitro-eoinponnd, hut 
6 :8-dinitroquinolone 9 white crystals, m. p. 218°, and the less soluble 
3( ?) ; 6-dihit roquinolone, pale yellow needles, m. p-. 253°, have been 
obtained in this way. The position of the 6- and S-nitro-groups is 
determined by the fact that the above 3:6:8- and 6:8-compounds 
yield 3:5-dinitroanthranilic acid (leaflets, m. p. 268°) on oxidation 
with 1% permanganate. 

1-Methylquinolone yields 3:§:8-trinitro-l-methylquinolone , m. p. 
213° (compare Decker, A., 1901, i, 655). The positions of the nitro- 
groups are proved by the oxidation of the substance to 3 :5 -dinitro- 
%meihylaminobenzoic acid , delicate, yellow leaflets, m. p. 228—229°, 
which yields the known 3 :5-dinitrosalicylic acid on warming with 
sodium carbonate. 

Carbostyril methyl ether is readily obtained by the action of 
sodium methoxide solution on 2-chloroquinoline. Unlike l-methyl- 
quinolone, it forms a pic-rate 9 which crystallises in glistening, yellow 
needles, m. p. 170—171°. It yields S-nitro-2-m ethoxy quirt oline, 
white spikes, m. p. 189—190°, when mildly nitrated (obviously the 
nitromethylcarbostyril, m. p. 181°, described by Feer and Koenigs, 
A., 1885, 1235). The nitro-group affords some protection to the 
methyl group against hydrolysis, for the compound must be heated 
with hydrochloric acid under pressure in order to convert it into 
6-nitroquinolone. 6 :8-Z) initro-2-methoxyqwin otine is obtained by 
warming the mono-derivative with nitrating mixture, in white 
needles, m. p. 206°, and this may be hydrolysed to the above 6 :8-di- 
nitroquinolone. 

Carbostyril ethyl ether, b. p. 266°, 130°/12 mm., forms a pi crate, 
ISA), yellow leaflets, m. p. 147°. 6-Nitro-2-ethoxyquinoline crystal¬ 
lises in white needles, m. p. 156—158°. J. C. W. 


The Use of Cyanic Acid in Glacial Acetic Acid. II. The 
Addition of Cyanic Acid to Benzaldazxne. J. B. Bailey and 
N. H. Moore (/, Anier. Chem. Soc 1917, 89, 279 — 291. Compare 
A., 1915, i, 901).—Benzaldazine in glacial 
CHPh acetic acid readily takes up two molecules of 

cyanic acid, giving “ 5 : W-dihydro xy-Z : W-di- 

U FT-C*OH phemjldihydro-l :%triazoloiriazole ” (annexed 

|J | || formula), crystallising from alcohol in thin 

HOC-FT N plates or prisms, softening at 207°, m. p. 

\/ 234° (decomp.). This compound is soluble 

' CHPh in alkali hydroxides, insoluble in cold hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It is decomposed by cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving off benzaldehyde. With form aide- 

P * 2 


N 

\/ 

CHPh 
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liyde it gives what is probably an additive product in the form of a 
gelatinous mass, which, however, gives up its formaldehyde again 
on drying. The c< triazolotriazole” gives a diacetyl 'derivative, 
slender needles, m. p. 167° (decomp.). When dissolved in 10% 
aqueous potassium hydroxide and distilled with steam the “ triazolo- 
triazoleis decomposed, giving benz- 
CH 2 Ph*!N—C*OH aldehyde, which distils over, and there is 

| || left in the flask benzaldsemicarbazone, which 

N N is insoluble in the alkali, and a compound, 

\/' C 15 H 13 ON 3 , short needles, m. p. 208°, which is 

CPh precipitated on acidifying the solution with 

hydrochloric acid. This compound is con¬ 
sidered to have the annexed constitution, and is isomeric with the 
triazole, in. p. 228° (see below). 

When the ce triazolotriazole ” is boiled with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid it slowly dissolves, being hydrolysed to benzaldehyde, 
hydrazine, and hydrazodicarbonamide. When oxidised with con¬ 
centrated nitric acid at below 10° it gives 5-hydr- 
CPb—oxy-3-phenyl-l: 2 :4-triazole, m. p. 321—322° 


I 

N JSbCPLPh 


C-OH 


(decomp.) (compare Young and Witham, T., 
1900, 77, 226). 

When benzylbenzylidenesemicarbazone is heated 
in a sealed tube with alcoholic ferric chloride for 


four hours at 125—135°, it is oxidised, giving 
$JiydrQxy-Z’2)hen;ylA-bemi/l-l :2 A-triazole (annexed formula), 
m. p. 228°, which is isomeric with the compound, m. p. 208°, 
described above. W. G-. 


Tetramethyldiaminophexiazine. P. Karrer (Ber., 1917, 50, 
420—421). F. Kehrmann and Gr. Falconnier (ibid., 421—422)— 
The compound which Karrer obtained by oxidising a mixture of 
dimethyl-m- and dimethyl-p-phenylenediamines (A., 1916, i, 847) 
was not an azine but a dye of the safranine type, produced accord¬ 
ing to the scheme: 



/\^\/\ 


Cl-NMe,:l 


+ 3H„OfCH„0. 


Karrer himself is led to doubt his earlier suggestion because true 
tetramethyldiaminophenazine has since been prepared by his col¬ 
league, Bau&r, who will report on it. Kehrmann and Falconnier 
point out that^ KarrePs compound is insoluble in ether and contains 
a diazotisable Amino-group. J. C. W. 

Nitrosoarylfey^oxylamines. VIII. Hydroxyazoxy-com- 
pounds and Nit^osophenymydroxylammes. Oskar Baudisch 
1917,J50, —336).—Most of the peculiarities of o-hydroxy- 
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azo-, -azoxy-, or -nitrosoarylhydimxylamino-compoimds can be ex¬ 
plained by formulas which involve the phenolic hydroxyl group in 
union by residual affinities with one of the nitrogen atoms. 

,N:NPh 

Thus, the formula CqH. 4 <( \ would explain why o-azophenol 

VOH 

only combines with one molecule of ammonia and is not oxidised by 
silver oxide, whereas p-azophenol absorbs two molecules of ammonia 
and is readily oxidised to a quinoneazine, and nz-azophenol is not 
oxidisable and combines with an intermediate amount of ammonia 
(Willstatter and Benz, A., 1906, i, 990). 

The formula A for normal o-hydroxyazoxybenzene and B for the 
iso-compound (Bamberger, A., 1900, i, 531), explain the lack of 

d^NPhro 0”N:NPh 

A. C g F 4 < and B. C 6 H 4 < ! , 

x OH Vo H 


tinctorial properties, the resistance towards permanganate, and the 
insolubility in ammonia or sodium carbonate of the iso-compound, 
and also why 2 iS^dihydroxyazoxybenzene exists in only one form 
(following abstract). 

Similarly, the formulae G and D for nitroso-o-hydroxyphenyl- 
hydroxylamine and its salts, explain the influence of the position 


G. C 6 H 4 < 


0 .HO 

II 1 

>]St=Sr 


-OH 


and 


D. C 6 H 4 <( 


0.MO 



OH 


of the hydroxyl group on the stability of these compounds (this 
voL, i, 331). 

The importance of this internal salt formation between the azo- 
and o-hydroxy-groups is obviously of great interest in connexion 
with o-hydroxyazo-dyes. J. 0 . W. 


2:2'-Diliydroxya20xyl3eiizeiie s Oskar Baudisch and J. 
Haftka ( Ber 1917, 50, 332).—This compound has been prepared 
for comparison with 2 -hydroxyazoxybenzene (Bamberger, A., 1900, 
i, 531) and the 3:3 ; - and "4: ^-dihydroxyazoxybenzenes (A., 1904, 
i, 238; A., 1888, 1287). 

0 -Hydroxylaminophenyl p-toluenesulphonate (A., 1912, i, 442) 
is shaken with silver oxide in ethyl acetate mixed with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate^ and then the green filtrate is boiled with a further 
portion of the ester until the dark brown liquid no- longer reduces 
Fehling’s solution. 2 : 2 ! ~Di^toluenesiilphonoxyazoxybemene is 
thus obtained, in straw-yellow crystals, m. p. 145—-147°, and' this 
yields 2:2 f Alihydroxyamxy benzene on .hydrolysis, in pale yellow, 
transparent rhombohedra, m. p. 154—155°. Unlike 2 -liydroxyazoxy- 
benzene, this compound exists in only one form,, but, like, it, it yields 
a brown copper salt. : , ■ 5V C. W. 
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Leucine Anhydride, a Product of the Hydrolysis of 
Protein by Water at High Temperatures, S. S. Graves and 
J. T. W. Marshall [witli H. W. Eckweiler] (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc., 
1917, 39, 112—114).—When casein is heated with water in an auto¬ 
clave at ISO—200° for sixteen hours and the product extracted with 
ether, a crystalline compound, in. p. 272°, is obtained and has been 
identified as leucine anhydride. Under similar conditions leucine 
itself only gives a trace of the anhydride, whilst leucylleucine gives 
more than a 90% yield of the anhydride. A number of proteins 
have been similarly treated, and the yields of leucine anhydride 
obtained were: casein, 1*5%; egg-albumin, 1*2%; edestin, 1*2%; 
Witte’s peptone, 1*0%; silk, 0*09%; gelatin, 0*04%. W. G. 

Auxo-amylases. Elbert W. Rockwood (Proc. Amer, Soc. 
Biol. Ghem 1916, xxxiv—xxxv; J . Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29).—The 
accelerating influence of a-amino-acids on the hydrolysis of starch 
by ptyalin is not lost by substituting other radicles for the hydrogen 
of the amino-group. Thus, hippurie acid and glycine have a simi¬ 
lar accelerating action on ptyalin. The substitution of a carboxyl 
radicle for the amino-group is attended with complete loss of acti¬ 
vating power. Introduction of a sulphonic acid radicle also 
neutralises the effect produced by the amino-group; thus acid 
amides, including urea, and sulphanilic acid are devoid of 
accelerating power. The position of the amino-group, as in the 
isomeric aminobenzoic acids, does not modify the accelerating action 
on ptyalin. Compounds of amino-acids, like the proteins, also 
activate the enzyme. 

As far as the author has investigated, pancreatic diastase and 
ptyalin are similarly affected by amino-acids. H. W. B. 

Formation of Urea hj Arginase and the Specificity of its 
Action. A. Clementi (Archiv di Fisiol. , Florence , 1916, 14, 

207—228; from Physiol. Ah sir., 1917, X, 508).—Hepatic arginase 
cannot resolve guanidylglycine into glycine, and urea. Neither 
hepatic nor renal arginase splits creatine into sarcosine and urea. 
Arginase is also unable to split guanidylglycylglycine into glycyl- 
glycine and urea. G f . B. 

The Measurement of Oxidation Potential and its Signifi¬ 
cance in the Study of Oxydases, G. B. Reed (Bot. Gaz 
1916, 61, 523—527).—In studying the role of plant oxydases, the 
author has tried with success a new method of following the progress 
of the oxidation reactions, namely, by measuring the oxidation 
potential of the solutions entering into the reactions. The appara¬ 
tus consists essentially of a reaction cell in which is placed the 
solution to be tested with a platinum electrode dipping into the 
solution. The other half of the cell is a standard calomel electrode 
connected with the reaction cell by a syphon. Measurement of the 
potential of the cell is made by the Poggendorf compensation 
method. L. M. U. 
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Preparation of Derivatives of Arsenobenzene containing 
Nitrogen, Farbw. vorm. Meister, Lucius, &■ Pruning (D.R.-P., 
294276; from J. Soc. Ghem. Ind 1917 , 36 , 403).—3:5-Dinitro-4- 
dialkylaminobenzene-l-arsinic acids are treated with reducing 
agents. The preparation of tetramethylhexaminoarsenohenzene, 
tetrcte thylh exam in oar sen obenzene, and dipiperidinotetraminoarseno - 
benzene hydrochlorides is described. The- products have a higher 
therapeutic value and a more pronounced action on certain para¬ 
sites than the corresponding dialkyl compounds. H. W. 

Preparation of TMocarbamid© Compounds of Arsanilic 
Acid, its Homologues and Derivatives. H. Thoms (D.R.-P., 
294632; from J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1917 , 36 , 403).—Arsanilic acid or 
a lioiiiologue or derivative, is treated with allylthiocarbimide, using 
methyl alcohol as solvent. The products have the combined thera¬ 
peutic action of allyl and arsenic compounds, without exhibiting the 
poisonous character of the latter. The compound of allylthiocarb- 
imide and arsanilic acid has m. p. 185 ° (decomp.), and is almost 
insoluble in water and alcohol, sparingly soluble in methyl alcohol. 
The corresponding compound of methylarsanilic acid darkens and 
intumesces at 170° without melting. H. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Micro-titration, of Ammonia, with some Observations on 
Normal Human Blood. G-eorge D. Barnett (J. Biol. Ghem 
1917, 29, 459—462).—The authors procedure differs from the usual 
aeration-titration method in the employment of a micro-burette 
and 0'0Q5i\ r -alkali. By this method the amount of ammonia in 
fresh normal human blood is found to be about 0‘03 mg. per 
100 c.c., which increases rapidly on keeping and reaches 0‘10 mg. 
within thirty minutes. EL W. B. 

Nature of ' the Sugar in the Blood. Hugh McGuigan 
(Proc. A?ner. Soc . Biol. Ghem., 1916, xx-xxi; J. Biol . Ghem., 1917, 
29).—The author calls attention to the existence of a polysac¬ 
charide in the blood of the nature of dextrin, and suggests that 
estimations of the sugar in the blood should be made before and 
after hydrolysis in order that the ratio of the- free to combined or 
complex sugar may be determined. H. W- B. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. XIV. Influence of Adminis¬ 
tration of Alkali on the Sugar Content of the Blood in 
Relation to the Acid-Base-producing Properties of the, 
Diet. XV. Influence of Acid-forming and Base-forming. 
Diets on the Sugar Content of the Blood. Louise McDanell 
and Frank P. Underhill (J. Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29 , 227—232, 
233—243).—'The authors find that in the normal rabbit the sugar 
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content of the blood is not significantly changed by variations in the 
acid-base content of the diet which are sufficient to cause a marked 
change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the urine. The intra¬ 
venous injection of dilute sodium carbonate solution into the rabbit 
does not usually lower the sugar content of the blood, although it 
sometimes has this effect (compare Underhill, A., 1916, i, 685). Any 
hypoglycsemia produced must apparently be due to some other cau.se 
than the mere increase in the alkalinity of the blood. H. W. B. 

Partition of Non-protein Nitrogen in the Blood, of Fresh¬ 
water Fish. D. Wright Wilson and Edward F. Adolph (J. Biol 
Ofccm., 1917, 29, 405—411).—The authors have estimated the total 
non-protein nitrogen, urea, ammonia, amino-nitrogen, creatinine, 
and creatine in the whole blood and in the plasma of several species 
of fresh-water fish, including ganoids and teleosts. The urea content 
of the bloods is unusually low, and the concentration in the plasma 
is less than that in the corpuscles. The major part of the total non- 
protein nitrogen of the blood consists of amino-nitrogen, and here 
also the corpuscles contain more than the plasma. The authors 
suggest that possibly in the fish nitrogen is excreted in the form of 
amino-acid instead of urea. Creatine occurs in unusually large 
proportions, especially in the plasma. H. W. B. 

Ammo-acid Nitrogen Content of the Blood of Various 
Species* Joseph C. Bock (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 29, 191—198. 
Compare this voL, ii, 159).—The amount of amino-acid nitrogen in 
the blood of various animals is constant for each species. The 
amino-acid nitrogen of bird's blood is about three times as high as 
that of a mammal. The corpuscles usually contain more amino- 
acids than the serum. 

There is about 7 mg. of amino-acid nitrogen in 100 c.c. of normal 
human blood. Sex does not appear to influence this amount, but 
the figures for placental blood are distinctly higher. Considerable 
variations, ranging from 4*5 mg. to 30 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood, 
occur in pathological conditions, higher figures being 1 observed 
particularly in nephritis and uraemia. H. W. B. 

Creatine and Creatinine in Whole Blood and Plasma. 
D., Wright Wilson and E. D. Plass (J. Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29, 
413—423). —The authors describe a modification of Folia's method 
for estimating the preformed creatinine and total creatinine 
(creatinine + creatine) in the whole blood, in which the Blood 
proteins are removed by heating in dilute acetic acid solution, 
followed by treatment with aluminium hydroxide. Folin’s method 
is regarded as satisfactory when applied to serum or plasma, but 
not when used for the whole blood. 

By their method, the authors find from 2 to 5*2 mg. of total 
creatinine per 100 c.c. in the whole blood of various animals, which 
were presumably normal. Human blood contains about 3 mg. per 
100 c.c. These figures are much lower than practically all data 
given by other workers (compare Folin and Denis, A., 1914, i, 764). 
Larger amounts of creatine are found in the plasma of infants than 
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in tliat of adults. The blood plasmas of the pig and of the hen 
contain even larger quantities. Corresponding with these high 
figures, there is a greater excretion of creatine in the urine. A char¬ 
acteristic relationship appears to exist between the concentration of 
creatine in the plasma and the amount eliminated in the urine. 

H. W. B. 

Fibrin Excretion under the Influence of an Electric 
Current. E. Hekma (. Proc. K. Abaci. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1917, 
19, .900—903).—The clotting of blood consists in the formation of 
a fibrin gel, which is insoluble in water, but may be transformed 
into a sol by the action of very dilute solutions of acid or alkali 
hydroxide. By neutralising the acid or alkali sols the fibrin 
separates out again in gel form. The same result is obtained when 
an electric current is passed through the sols. Coagulation occurs 
at the positive electrode with alkali sols and at the negative with 
acid sols. The fact that natural fibrin sols also show gel formation 
at the positive electrode under the influence of a current is con¬ 
sidered to show that in the clotting of blood the fibrin is converted 
from the alkali sol into the gel condition. H. M. D. 

Th© Digestibility of Bread. II. Salivary Digestion of 
Brythrodextrin in Vitro. J. C. Blake (J. Amer. Glum. Soc 
1917, 39, 315—320. Compare A., 1916 , i, 578).—The digestion of 
ery thro dextrin by ptyalin is a unimolecular reaction, the optimum 
temperature for which is 51°. At the ordinary temperature the 
temperature-coefficient is relatively small. At 65° the enzyme is 
killed. When the ratio of substrate, to enzyme is very large, the 
digestion becomes disproportionately slow, this ratio being constant 
for different concentrations. It is suggested that it represents a 
union of enzyme and the substrate prior to hydrolysis. Maltose- 
only exerts a relatively small retarding influence on this digestion, 
the influence varying directly with the concentration of the maltose. 

W. G. 

The Assumed Destruction of Trypsin by Pepsin and 
Acid. II. Observations on Animals. J. ,H. Long and 
Mary Hull ( J . Amer. Ofoem. Soc.. 1917, 39, 162— 174. Compare 
A., 1916, i, 770).— Experiments were carried out on dogs to deter¬ 
mine the combined effect of pepsin and hydrochloric acid on trypsin, 
under conditions which correspond with those obtaining in the 
human stomach at times, when the latter ferment is ingested. The 
trypsin was fed either with or without meat and the stomach con¬ 
tents were secured by one of four methods, namely, (a) by means 
of a tube after the ligation of the pylorus, the organ thus constitut¬ 
ing a closed pouch in which the secretion followed normally for a 
time; (h) from the normal, open stomach by the tube- applied at 
the proper interval after the ingestion of food and trypsin; (c) bv 
means of a gastric fistula made in the normal organ and opened 
from time to time for the withdrawal of the contents; (d) from a 
false stomach or Pavlov pouch constructed from 'the normal organ, 
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In all cases tlie secretion of pepsin and acid was abundant, and 
thus the conditions for the persistence of trypsin were not favour¬ 
able. In the larger number of experiments, however, the trypsin 
was not destroyed by the pepsin-acid combination where sufficient 
protein was present to reduce the acid concentration to a certain 
value. Only when the acid was in excess, of the pepsin did the 
trypsin seem to be destroyed or greatly weakened. It is possible, 
therefore, that some tryptic digestion may occur in the human 
stomach when the free acid is very low from protein combination. 

W. G. 

Activation of Pancreatic Lipase by Chelates. ' (Mlle.) 
J. A. be Jonge (Arch. Norland. Physiol 1917, 1, 182—197).—-The 
extent of activation of pancreatic lipase by sodium cholate depends 
on tlie age of the pancreatic extract and appears to vary rhythmi¬ 
cally as the age of the extract increases. A pancreatic extract, the 
activity of which is increased by the addition of sodium cholate, 
may at tlie end of a week have entirely lost the capacity for being 
thus activated. If this extract is kept for another week, it is 
found that the- addition of cholate again begins to exert an activat¬ 
ing action, and at the end of the second week the activation pro¬ 
duced by the cholate may be greater than that observable with the 
original extract. At the end of the third week the activating capa¬ 
city may have again vanished, and so on. A satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of this phenomenon, which was repeatedly observed, is not 
given by the author. 

The addition of gum arabic to the pancreatic extract produces an 
activating effect owing to its emulsifying action on the substrate. 
This action is found to be independent of the age of the pancreatic 
extract. The specific action of sodium cliolate is therefore different 
from that of gum arabic; it is not concerned with the emulsification 
of the substrate, but with a true activation of the enzyme, lipase 
(compare Donath, A., 1907, ii, 975). TL W. B. 

Effect of Bile and Bile Salts on the Reaction between 
Oleic Acid and Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. E. B. Kings¬ 
bury (/. Biol . Ghent., 1917, 29, 367—380).—The author describes 
experiments which demonstrate that the reaction between oleic 
acid and sodium hydrogen carbonate proceeds further in the pres¬ 
ence than in the absence of bile, so that the presence of bile in the 
small intestine makes possible a much greater soap formation from 
the fatty acids liberated during digestion than could otherwise 
be the case with an alkali as weak as sodium hydrogen carbonate'. 

Attention is drawn to the erroneous statement in many text-books 
of physiological chemistry that the alkali of the small intestine, 
available for the neutralisation of the fatty acids, is sodium carbon¬ 
ate, instead of sodium hydrogen carbonate. H. W. B. 

Vitamin© Content of Brewers' Yeast. Atherton Seidell 
(J. Biol . Ghent., 1917, 29, 145—154).—By feeding experiments it 
is shown that in the case of pigeons the vitamine deficiency of an 
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exclusive diet of polished rice is just replaced by daily doses of 
0*5—1*0 c.c. of the clear filtrate from autolysed brewers’ yeast. The 
deficiency is not replaced by doses of dried freshly pressed yeast 
approximately equivalent to 1 c.c. doses of autolysed yeast. Yeast 
which is autolysed before drying is more efficient than ordinary 
dried yeast. 

On the assumption that the nitrogenous material removed by 
fullers’ earth from the autolysed yeast filtrate consists of vitamine, 
it is calculated that a grown pigeon requires daily somewhat less 
than 1 mg. of vitamine. The diet, therefore, of a pigeon, and 
possibly also of man, must contain about 0*0033 per cent, of 
vitamine. H. W. B. 

Maize as a Source of Protein and Ash. for Growing 
Animals* Albert G. Hogan (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 29* 
485—493).—Maize is deficient in calcium, tryptophan, and lysine. 
When these substances are added to the diet, the growth of rats is 
well maintained. H. W. B. 

Dietary Deficiencies of the Whit© Bean, Phaseolus 
vulgaris* E. Y. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and W. Pitz (J. Biol . 
Ghem., 1917, 29, 521—536).—The proteins of the white bean appear 
to have a low biological value. The carbohydrates in the bean are 
also particularly liable to undergo fermentation in the digestive 
tract, with the liberation of large quantities of gas. In some rats 
fed on the beans the distension of the intestinal tract with gas 
was apparently the*direct cause of death. The beans are also 
deficient in the accessory substance, “ fat soluble A,” and in suit¬ 
able inorganic constituents ; but they are rich in water soluble B,” 
and may therefore be employed in small quantities to supplement 
food materials in which this accessory is missing or deficient. The 
addition of 25% of the beans to a diet containing adequate protein, 
salts, carbohydrates, and butter-fat (for fat soluble A) induces 
perfectly normal growth in rats with the production of normal 
litters of young, which in their turn make adequate growth on the 
same diet. H. W. B. 

The Chemical Individuality of Tissue Elements and its 
Biological Significance. P. A. Levene (J. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 
1917, 39, 828—836).—An address delivered to a meeting of the 
Chemical Section of the A.A.A.S. in New York. W. G. 

Ferments of Human Cerebro spinal Fluid. Erich Leschke 
and Ludwig Pincussohn (. Deut . med. Woch., 1917, 43, 8—9).— 
Cavazzani’s observations on the presence of glycolytic and. amylo- 
lytic (diastatic) ferments were confirmed polarimetrically. In four 
cases of diabetes the glycolytic ferment was absent. The diastatic 
ferment is present in health and in various diseases, but only in 
small amount. Protective ferments (A h wehrfermente) never pass 
from the blood into the oerebro-spinal fluid, which circumstance The 
authors consider an important argument in favour, of the origin 
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of the fluid as a specific secretion and against the view that it is 
of the nature of lymph or transudate. G. B. 

Autolysis. ¥. influence of Bile on Autolysis. EL C. 
Bradley and Joseph Tayloe (J. Biol. Ghem 1917, 29, 281—288. 
Compare Tatum, A., 1916, i, 863).—The authors find that bile does 
not accelerate the autolysis of liver, spleen, kidney, thymus, or 
heart muscle. The rapid disintegration of cellular tissues when 
placed in bile observed by Tatum (Joe. cit.) must therefore be due 
to cytolysis as distinct from autolysis. H. W. B. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. XVIII. Relation of Diet to 
the Glycogen Content of the Liver. Louise MoDanell and 
Beane P. Underhill (J. Biol. Ghem ., 1917, 29, 255—263).—Al¬ 
though a large storage of glycogen in the liver of a rabbit may 
take place on an acid-producing diet, a still larger quantity is 
usually formed on a diet which yields a basic ash. The authors 
draw the conclusion that an excess of alkali favours the accumulation 
of glycogen. EL W. B. 

Active Constituent of the Thyroid ; its Isolation, Chemi¬ 
cal Properties, and Physiological Action. E. C. Kendall 
(Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol . Ghem., 1916, xxix—xxx; J. Biol. Ghem., 
1917, 29).—Primary cleavage of the thyroid proteins yields acid- 
soluble and acid-insoluble compounds. The active iodine compound 
is included in the latter, and is isolated by taking advantage of the 
solubility of its barium compound in barium and sodium hydr¬ 
oxides. It is finally obtained in microscopic needles from alkaline 
alcohol by precipitation with acetic acid. The free base contains 
65% of iodine, whilst the sulphate, which is soluble in alcohol, 
contains 60% of iodine and has a molecular weight of 586. 

A dose of 0*125 to 0*25 mg. of the substance is sufficient in cases 
of cretinism, whilst amounts up to 2 mg. daily are tolerated in 
the human subject. Excessive doses administered to animals evoke 
symptoms of hyperthyroidism and eventually cause death. 

H. W. B. 

Composition of Adipocere. R. F. Ruttan and M. J. 
Marshall ( J . Biol . Ghem., 1917, 29, 319—327).—A specimen of 
adipocere from a pig has the following composition: Palmitic acid, 
87*52%; other fatty acids, 24*34%; calcium soaps, 4*41%; fats and 
unsaponified matter, 2*24%; and protein, 0*665%. Besides 
palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids, two hydroxystearic acids were 
isolated and identified, namely, t-hydroxy- and ^-hvdroxy-stearic 
acids. These are characteristic of adipocere, and are probably 
derived from a portion of the oleic acid in the original fat by 
hydration. Neither margaric nor hydroxymargaric acids were 
detected; ammonium and other soluble soaps were also absent. It 
is evident that adipocere is the residue of the pre-existing fats of 
animals, and is composed almost entirely of the insoluble fatty 
acids left after the slow hydrolysis of the fats in the wet ground. 
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The protein matter has almost entirely disappeared, as well as the 
glycerol and soaps resulting from the hydrolysis of the fats. 

The fatty acids, traces of fats, etc., soluble in ether constituted 
94’1% of the adipocere, and gave the following constants: 
B 100 0-8436, ng 1*436, and m. p, 60—63°. H. W. B. 

Bioluminescence. II. Lticiferin in Luminous Bacteria. 
Ill, Action 'of Oxydases. E. Newton Harvey (Amer. J. 
Physiol 1916, 41, 449—453, 454—463; from Physiol . Ahstr., 
1916, 1, 376).—II. It. Dubois's thermostable, oxidisable substance 
luciferin and his thermo-labile enzyme-like substance luciferase, 
occur in the luminous organs of the mollusc Pholas , the beetle 
Pyrophorus , and in American fireflies. Impure luciferin can be 
prepared by precipitating luminous bacteria with alcohol, and will 
give light when mixed with firefly luciferase. The luciferase of 
bacteria is probably an endoenzyme, and has not yet been isolated 
from them. Oxydases for pyrogallol, guaiacum, etc., are also in an 
endoenzyme condition. Oxygen is necessary for light production; 
in the absence of oxygen, luciferase decomposes luciferin without 
the production of light. Firefly luciferase is readily destroyed by 
ether or chloroform, so differing from vegetable oxydases. 
Luciferin is not readily destroyed by these reagents. Luciferin of 
bacteria or firefly gives no light with potato-juice oxydase, with or 
without the addition of hydrogen peroxide. 

III. Pyrogallol, even in very low concentration, gives off a 
yellow light about equal to that of luminous bacteria when 
oxidised by blood or plant oxydases in presence of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide; the hydroxy- and amino-phenols do not act thus. 
Potassium ferricyanide, potassium permanganate, or ferric chloride 
may replace the oxydase. The light is brighter at 10° than at 0°. 
The light production is inhibited by potassium cyanide or by 
dilute acids and alkalis. Ether and chloroform have no effect. 
The oxydase is not a true catalyst, but transfers oxygen from the 
hydrogen peroxide to the pyrogallol. This mimics light production 
by luminous animals very closely. G. B. 

Bioluminescence. IV. In Cypridina Hilgendorfii (Japan¬ 
ese Ostracod Crustacean) ; V. In Firefly; VI. In Cavernu- 
laria Haberi (Japanese Pennafulid). E. Newton Harvey 
(Amer. J . Physiol, , 1917, 42, 318—341, 342—348, 349—358; from 
. Physiol . Abstr., 1917, 2, 4).—IV. The luminous secretion comes 
from the upper lip. It gives the luciferin-luciferase reaction. 
Luciferase is not an enzyme, as Dubois thinks, but is the source 
of light. The new name photogenm is proposed, and photophlem 
(light assister) is the new name given to luciferin. Oxygen is 
necessary. Both substances pass through a Chamberland filter and 
dialysing membranes; they are adsorbed by bone-black, and' may 
be dried and extracted with ether without impairment., One part 
in 1700 millions of water gives visible light even at 0°. Photo¬ 
phlem occurs throughout the body, but photogenin in the luminous 
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organ only. The latter is the more stable, but is destroyed at 70°. 
Many other details are given. 

Y. The photogenin of the firefly is not so stable, and is destroyed 
at 42° and by fat solvents. 

YL Here the light arises from a slime secreted by the outer 
surface of the colony; the light is emitted by granules, which will 
pass through an alundum, but not a Chamberland filter, and do 
not dialyse; nor are they adsorbed by bone-black. The colony 
gives light on electrical stimulation. No light occurs in the 
absence of oxygen; the juice reduces, methylene-blue and contains 
peroxydases and catalase. This animal does not give the photo- 
genin-photophlein reaction but a faint light is obtained with a 
non-luminous Cavermila? r ia juice (photogenin) and photophlein 
from Gyjyridina or firefly. Gr. B. 

Preparation, of Scyllitolfrom Dog>fisli (ScyIlium canicula). 
Otto Rosenheim ( Proc. Physiol . Soc vii-^-viii; J. Physiol 
1917, 51).—This optically active inositol, which is limited to 
Elasmobranch fishes, may he fairly readily prepared from the 
common dog-fish by extraction with acetone; yield, 1 gram from 
10 kilos. G. B. 

Adenine and Guanine in Cows 7 Milk. Carl Yoegtlin and 
0. P. Sherwin {Proc, Amer . Soc. Biol . Chem 1916, vi; J. Biol. 
Ghem., 1917, 29).—The authors have isolated 500 mg. of adenine 
and 100 mg. of guanine from the protein-free residue from 100 
litres of a mixed sample of cows 7 milk. These two bases have not 
hitherto been recognised in milk. H. \Y. B. 

Acid-Base Equilibrium in the Body. John Howland and 
W. McKim Marriott {Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Ghem ., 1916, v —vi; J. 
Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29).—-The administration of hydrochloric acid 
in man leads to an increase in the titratable acid (A) and a pro¬ 
portionate increase in the ammonia {B) excreted in the urine, the 
ratio A : B remaining constant. In the case of sodium dihydrogen 
phosphate, the titratable acid is increased, but the ammonia is 
unchanged, so that the ratio A : B is greatly increased. Adminis¬ 
tration of phosphate mixtures of the same hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tion as that of normal blood is followed by a slight increase in the 
titratable acid and a distinct diminution in the excreted 
ammonia. These results are in accord with the clinical data, since, 
in cases of nephritis, which are accompanied by a retention of 
dihydrogen phosphate, the acidosis is attended with a low excretion 
of ammonia. In these cases, therefore, ammonia estimations do 
not give trustworthy information regarding the state of acidosis 
which may he existing. H. W. B. 

Hourly Elimination of certain Urinary Constituents 
during Brief Fasts. Isaac Neuwirth (J. Biol . Chem., 1917, 
29, 477—484).—The amounts of uric acid, creatinine, and total 
nitrogen passed hourly in the urine of a young man during a 
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twenty-seven hours 7 fast vary considerably during the day. The 
last meal is taken at 6 p.m., and during the following morning 
there is a marked decline in the uric acid output, which becomes 
more gradual during the afternoon. A close correspondence occurs 
in the rise and fall of uric acid and total nitrogen. The creatinine 
output shows marked variations from hour to hour from unknown 
causes. It reaches a minimum towards the end of the afternoon. 

IT. W. B. 

Diurnal Variations in Creatine Excretion. W. Denis 
[with Anna S. Minot] (J. Biol. Chem. y 1917, 29, 447—451).—The 
analyses of the urines of several patients suffering from various 
diseases show that whilst the day urines contain considerable 
quantities of creatine, the urines passed during the night are 
practically free from creatine. By collecting the urine more fre¬ 
quently, it is found that on a strictly creatine-free diet, the maxi¬ 
mum excretion of creatine occurs about two hours after the most 
substantial meal of the day. This result indicates that, creatine 
is of exogenous origin and that its excretion is directly dependent 
on the intake of food. H. W. B. 

Rate of Excretion of Urea. III. Effect of Changes in 
the Concentration of Urea in the Blood on the Rate of 
Excretion of Urea. IV. Effect of Changes in the Volume 
of Urine on the Rate of Excretion of Urea. T. Addis and 
C. K. Watanabe (J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 29, 391—398, 399—404. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 352, 864).—The rate of excretion of urea 
increases with increasing concentration of urea in the blood. A 
curve is constructed by the authors from data obtained from 
numerous persons showing the relation between these two factors. 

After abstention from food and water, the drinking of large 
quantities of water is followed by an increase in the volume of 
urine and by a synchronous acceleration of the rate of excretion 
of urea, which cannot he accounted for on the basis of changes in 
the concentration of urea in the blood. The increased rate of 
excretion does not appear, however, to he the result of the increased 
volume of urine, since the degree of increase above the normal in 
the rate is quantitatively independent of the degree of increase in 
the volume. The authors conclude, therefore, that the rate of 
excretion of urea is not appreciably affected by changes in the 
volume or in the concentration of urea in the urine. H. W. B. 

Experimental Glycosuria. XI. Retention of Dextrose. 
J. J. R. Macleod, M. E. Fulk, J. EL Davis, and R. W. Scott 
(Amer. J. Physiol., 1917, 42, 193—213; from Physiol . Ahstr., 
1917, 2, 38).-—Injection of large doses of dextrose into the portal 
and iliac veins and vena cava shows that in dogs the sugar-retain¬ 
ing power of the liver is about equal to that of the hind-limb 
muscles. Large amounts of dextrose raise the H-ion concentration 
of the blood; injection of sodium carbonate then lowers both the 
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H-ion concentration and the sugar content, but whether the liver 
or the muscles are responsible for this sugar retention is not clear. 

G. B. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. XIX. Influence of the 
Intravenous Injection of Sodium Carbonate on the Hyper¬ 
glycemia and Glycosuria following the Subcutaneous 
Administration of Dextrose. Louise McDanell and Frank 
P. Underhill (J. Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29, 265—272).—The results 
of these experiments on rabbits are so variable that the authors 
are unable to draw any definite conclusion. H. W. B. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. XX. Mechanism of Salt 
Glycosuria. Louise McDanell and Frank P. Underhill (J , 
Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29, 273—280).—The results of previous work 
are confirmed (Underhill and Ciosson, A., 1906, ii, 243). The 
authors consider that the absence of concomitant hyperglycemia 
justifies the conclusion that saline glycosuria is due to an increased 
permeability of the kidney (compare Hirsck, A., 1915, i, 744). 

H. W. B. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism. XVI. Relation of Adrenaline 
Glycosuria to Dosage and to the Character of the Diet. 
XVII. Influence of the Intravenous Injection of Sodium 
Carbonate on Adrenalin© Hyperglycemia and Glycosuria. 
Louise McDanell and Frank P. Underhill (J. Biol . Ghem., 1917, 
29, 245—250, 251—254).—Rabbits on a mixed diet excrete larger 
amounts of sugar after the administration of small amounts of 
adrenaline than when maintained on either an acid-producing diet 
or one yielding a basic ash. Intravenous injection of sodium 
carbonate reduces the influence of the minimum effective dose of 
adrenaline (O'3 mg. of adrenaline per kilo, of body-weight in the 
case of a normal rabbit), but it does not entirely prevent the occur¬ 
rence of hyperglycaemia and glycosuria. Apparently, with the 
smaller dose of adrenaline, hyperglycsemia and glycosuria are 
diminished relatively less by sodium carbonate than when larger 
doses of adrenaline are employed (compare Underhill, A., 1916, 
i, 685). . H. W. B. 

Bence-Jones Proteinuria. II. A. E. Taylor, C, W. Miller, 
and J. E. Sweet (J. Biol. Ghem., 1917, 29, 425—435. Compare 
Taylor and Miller, A., 1916, i, 584).—Further experiments are 
described in which the effect of the injection of the Bence-Jones 
protein into the animal body has been ascertained. Normal dogs 
can utilise or catabolise moderate quantities of Bence-Jones protein 
injected intravenously or subcutaneously, but a limit is soon reached 
beyond which the protein is promptly excreted in an unchanged 
condition. In dogs suffering from moderate uranium poisoning 
this power of utilisation is absent, and the Bence-Jones protein is 
energetically hydrolysed and eliminated as proteose. Doses 
of uranium nitrate which provoke only moderate symptoms 
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rapidly become fatal when Bence-Jones protein is also injected into 
the circulation, probably on account of the toxicity of the proteose 
formed from the injected protein. 

After the death of the patient whose urine furnished the 
material for the above experiments, the urine taken from the 
bladder contained 3’6% of Bence-Jones protein, besides consider¬ 
able albumin; the pleural fluid contained 0*11% and the blood 
about 0*2% of Bence-Jones protein. It is clear, therefore, that the 
protein circulates freely throughout the body. H. W. B,. 

Animal Diastases. I. The Increased Diastatic Activity 
of the Blood in Diabetes and. Nephritis. Victor C. Myers 
and John A. Killian (J. Biol. Ghem ., 1917, 29, 179—189).—The 
diastatic power is measured by incubating 2 c.c. of the oxalated 
blood with 1 c.c. of a 1% solution of soluble starch and 7 c.c. of 
water in a centrifuge tube for exactly fifteen minutes at 40°. 
About 1 gram of dry picric acid is added and the liquid centri- 
fugalised. The reducing power of 3 c.c. of the Altered supernatant 
fluid is then estimated by Myers and Bailey’s method (A., 1916, 
i, 300). 

The results indicate that in cases of nephritis there is a two- to 
three-fold increase in the diastatic activity of the blood, which may 
possibly be explained by a decreased excretion of diastase in the 
urine. In diabetes, a still more pronounced increase in the dias¬ 
tatic power of the blood is noted. The bearings of this estab¬ 
lished fact on the current views of the etiology of diabetes are indi¬ 
cated, but the authors are unable at present to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the cause of the condition. H. W. B. 

Effects of Intravenous Injection of Arginine on the 
Creatine Content of Rabbits ? . Muscle. W. H. Thompson 
(Proc. Physiol, Soc. s ii—iii; /. Physiol 1917, 51).—Arginine car¬ 
bonate injected into rabbits in doses of 2—3 grams was transformed 
into creatine to the extent of 14*5% of the possible. The greatest 
increase in the muscle creatine observed was 0*0450%, which is 
brought about in six hours (under urethane anaesthesia). G. B. 
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Vital Stains, Werner Schulemann (Be?., 1917, 50, 402—403). 
Siegfried Skratjp {ibid., 641—645. Compare A., 1916, i, 869).— 
Polemical. Mainly questions of priority. J. C. W. 

Bacterial Decomposition of Polypeptides. Ichiro Otsuka 
{Ada Scholae Med Kyoto, 1916, 1, 199—214; from Physiol . 
Ahstr., 1917, 2, 15 ).—Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus and Bacillus 
prodigiosus, killed by toluene, resolve glycyU-tyrosine and glycyl- 
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tryptophan. Killed B. coli , on the other hand, which has no 
action on gelatin or blood serum, is also without effect on these 
dipeptides. The active cultures become inactive both as regards 
proteins and dipeptides, by filtration through a Chamberland 
filter. Comparison of proteolytic enzymes shows that trypsin 
remains active after filtration, but erepsin does not (compare 
Sasaki, this vol., i, 107). G. B. 

Lactic Fermentation and Thallium Salts. Study on 
Heredity. Charles Richet {Ann. hist. Pasteur, 1917, 31, 51—59). 
—Amounts of thallium nitrate less than 0*001 gram per litre do 
not exercise any influence on the lactic ferment, but when the con¬ 
centration reaches 0*0125 gram per litre the fermentation is dimin¬ 
ished by 10% and with 0*125 gram per litre by 50%. If, however, 
the ferment is first accustomed to thallium nitrate by being grown 
on a medium containing 0*75 gram per litre, then in the presence 
of thallium nitrate to the extent of 0*125 gram per litre it pro¬ 
duces a higher acidity than if the* salt is absent. This toleration 
is not established immediately, but may require a period of eight 
days, but once established the bacillus produces a higher acidity 
than does a normal bacillus in the presence of the same thallium 
nitrate concentration. This toleration, while taking an appreciable 
time to establish, proceeds by a system of brusque mutations. 

W. G. 

The Formation of Starch by Moulds. Friedrich Boas 
(. Biochem . Zeitsck ., 1917, 78, 308— 312). —Moulds (Aspergillus and 
PeniciUium) when grown on sugar solutions (5—10%) in the pres¬ 
ence of ammonium salts (1— 5%) at temperatures varying from 30° 
to 37° produce a substance giving the reactions of starch in the 
mycelia and also in the culture fluid. These results were obtained 
when dextrose, Isevulose, and sucrose were employed, hut not with 
lactose or maltose. The conclusion was drawn that the starch is 
formed in the presence of free mineral or organic acids (derived 
from the ammonium salts) under the influence of an enzyme. 

S. B. S. 

Hate of Turbidity in Beverages containing Maltose, 
Dextrose, or Maltose and Dextrose. A. W. Homberger and 
C. 8. Marvel (J. Amer, Ohem . 8oc. } 1917, 39, 156—162).— Solu¬ 
tions containing either dextrose or maltose or equal weights of the 
two sugars and varying proportions of alcohol, carbon dioxide, 
and water were bottled under conditions which would prevent con¬ 
tamination from micro-organisms, and stored. Turbidity only 
occurred in those solutions which contained dextrose, the turbidity 
being due to the germination of the spores of PeniciUium glauctm , 
the dextrose acting as a chemical stimulus. Maltose does not stimu¬ 
late the spores of this mould, and hence maltose solutions do not 
grow turbid on keeping. The presence of alcohol and carbon 
dioxide has no appreciable effect on the appearance of the 
turbidity in dextrose solutions. W. G. 
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Direct Estimations of Permeability* R. P. Wodehouse 
(J. Biol. Chem. 1917, 29, 453—458).—Tlie author estimates the 
permeability of certain marine cells by comparing the composition 
of the sap inside the cell with that of the sea-water outside. The 
cells employed are those of the marine alga Valonia, individual cells 
of which are so large as to yield from 1 to 5 c.c. of sap. 

The cell sap contains sodium, calcium, only a trace of magnesium, 
and an abundance of potassium; whilst the sea water contains 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, and only a relatively small quantity 
of potassium. The sap also differs from sea water in being free from 
sulphate. During life, therefore, the semipermeable protoplasmic 
membrane possesses a selective permeability which renders it imper¬ 
meable to sulphates and yet permits of an accumulation of potass¬ 
ium ions within the cell. This selective permeability is lost at 
death; dead cells invariably contain sulphates, and if living cells 
are killed and replaced in sea-w r ater, sulphate can soon be shown 
to be present inside. H. W. B. 

Exosmosis. S. C. Brooks (JLmer. J. Botany , 1916, 9, 483—492). 
—The effect of salts on the permeability of the plasma membrane 
of cells was studied as follows. Strips of the peduncle of 
Taraxacum officinale Weber, were immersed in solutions of sodium 
chloride (0*22i¥), calcium chloride (0*16 or 0*17 M), and cerium 
chloride (4*05if) for from fifteen to twenty minutes; they were 
then transferred to distilled water, and the rate of exosmosis, -was 
determined by the conductivity of the liquid. Sodium chloride 
increased the rate of exosmosis, calcium chloride decreased it, and 
cerium chloride first inhibited and then accelerated exosmosis. It 
was found possible to make up a balanced solution which left the 
permeability of the protoplasm unaltered. This consisted of 80 
parts of sea-water to 20 parts of 0*52 M calcium chloride solution, 
the whole diluted to 21/52 of the original concentration. 

L. M. TJ. 

A Study of Permeability by the Method, of Tissue Tension. 
S. C. Brooks (Amer. J. Botany, 1916, 10, 562—570). — Strips of 
Taraxacum officinale Weber, when cut, curl outwards owing to 
the tension of the cells. If placed in slightly hypertonic solutions, 
their curvature first decreases and then increases until it exceeds 
the original curvature, indicating that the recovery of the plasm o- 
lysed cells has occurred. This phenomenon was taken as the basis 
of a method for determining the permeability of cells. The strips 
of tissue were placed in a slightly hypertonic solution, and the 
time of recovery was noted; then the concentration of the solution 
was gradually increased by the addition of measured amounts of a 
strong solution, and with each addition the time of recovery was 
observed again. Finally, the rate of penetration was expressed 
empirically by dividing the time of recovery by the increase in 
concentration of the solution. Assuming that the permeability 
remained normal in a balanced solution of sea-water and calcium 
chloride (see previous abstract), then salts of univalent cations 
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(sodium, potassium, ammonium) caused a rapid increase in per¬ 
meability, whilst salts of bi- and ter-valent cations (calcium, 
magnesium, cerium, aluminium) caused a very great decrease in 
permeability. Sucrose penetrated the protoplasm quite rapidly 
and affected permeability like the univalent cations. ■ L. M. IT. 

The Physiological Significance of Potassium in Plants. 
Th. Weevers ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917, 73, 354—357).—-According 
to the author, potassium salts play an important part in the forma¬ 
tion of the proteins of plants. This conclusion is not in accordance 
with that arrived at by S’toklasa (A., 1916, i, 354). The results of 
this author are criticised, and it is claimed that his experiments 
were not carried out in the complete absence of potassium, and 
furthermore, that if his results as to the- amount of protein are 
stated in absolute amounts instead of in percentages (on the dwarf 
plants produced when they are grown without potassium) the 
experiments do not indicate any production of protein. S. B. S. 

Occurrence of Free Carbon Monoxide in Kelp (Nereo- 
cystis luetkeaxia). Seth C. Langdon (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc 
1917, 89, 149—156. Compare Zeller and Neikirk, Puget Sound 
Marine Stat. Pub., 1915, 1, 25—30).—An examination of the gas 
contained in the floaters of the large Pacific coast kelp, Nereo- 
cystis luetkeana , does not confirm the results of Zeller and Neikirk 
( loc . cit.) as to the presence of appreciable quantities of carbon 
dioxide and the variation of the carbon dioxide and oxygen con¬ 
tent with the time of day. The author now shows that the gas 
present in the floater contains carbon monoxide, the quantity 
varying considerably in different individual specimens over a range 
of from O'2 to 12*4%, averaging 4%. The oxygen content was also 
higher than that found by Zeller and Neikirk, averaging 18%. 
The gas in the floater is under diminished pressure, the pressure 
readings being very irregular. At present there is no definite 
indication that the composition of the gas in the floater varies 
with the time of the day, that is, with the light intensity. The 
highest carbon monoxide content is to b© found in the larger and 
more healthy kelps which grow where the tidal currents are 
swiftest. W. Gk 

Evidence of the Action of Oxydases within the Growing 
Plant- Joseph TL Kastle and G. Davis Buckxer (J. Amer . Ghem. 
Soc., 1917, 39, 478—482).—A solution of phenolphthalin was 
injected into the centre of the stalk of sweet corn plants 6—7 ft. 
high at various distances below the tassel. The stalk was then 
cut off 8 in. below the point of injection, and cross-sections at once 
made at different intervals along the stalk. It was found on 
examination that th© reagent had been completely oxidised to 
phenolphthalein. Similar results were obtained with a young stalk 
cut off just above the roots and th© cut end inserted into a freshly 
prepared solution of phenolphthalin. * Similar results were also 
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obtained with injection experiments with the okra plant. Oxida¬ 
tion must apparently, therefore, go on in the living cell. W. G. 

Specific Action of Barium, W. J. V. Osterhout (Arner. J, 
Botany, 1916, 9, 481—482).—On placing certain species of Spiro- 
gyra in 0 ‘ 0 Q 0 LY-barium chloride, a peculiar and very character¬ 
istic contraction of the chloroplasts was obtained. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the nucleus, the chloroplasts contracted so strongly 
that they formed a very compact, green mass like a twisted rope, 
the diameter of this mass being one-fourth to one-third of that of 
the cell. At the ends, little or no contraction occurred, and in no 
part of the cell did the protoplasm contract away from the cell 
wall, showing that this process is different from false plasinolysis, 
which may occur later if the exposure is sufficiently prolonged. 
Strontium chloride produced the same effect at higher concentra¬ 
tions (O'QOlJf and higher), but the chlorides of calcium, mag-, 
nesium, manganese, cadmium, nickel, cobalt, sodium, potassium, 
and ammonium did not at any concentration. L. M. IT. 

Copper^ in the Flora of a Copper-tailing Region* W. G. 
Bateman and Lansing S. Wells (J. Amer . Ghem . Soc., 1917, 39, 
811—819).—An examination of the effects caused by the tailings 
of a large copper smelter on the native flora of the district. Most 
of the flora of the district seemed to have been destroyed, among 
the larger shrubs only the wild rose appearing to flourish. The 
plants grown in the region were found to contain appreciable 
amounts of copper, arsenic, antimony, and tin, the amounts of 
copper ranging from 0"0046% to 0“ 621%, being higher in the dead 
than in living tissues and greater in the bark than in other parts 
of the plant. * W. G, 

The White Turbidity of Wines* Fonzes-Diacon (GompL 
rend., 1917, 164, 199—200).—The examination of the precipitate 
formed in a white wine by atmospheric oxidation shows it to con¬ 
tain some organic matter in addition to mineral matter. The latter 
portion contains a very small amount of calcium, together with a 
larger amount of iron, which is combined with phosphoric acid in 
the proportion corresponding with basic ferric phosphate, 
Fe 2 0 3 (P 2 0 5 ) 2 . The precipitate is only obtained when the sulphurous 
acid, present in all white wines, is oxidised, and the presence of a 
trace of calcium, together with an excess of iron and phosphoric 
acid, are indispensable for its formation...' The use of' sulphurous 
acid solutions of ammonium phosphate in. place of potassium meta- 
bisulphite in vinification appears to be one of the most important 
• causes of this precipitation. . ■ W.' G. 

The Reactions of the White Turbidity of Wines-- - J. 
Labokde {Com,ft. rend., 1917, 164, 441—443. Compare A., 1964, 
ii, '278).—A claim for priority over Fonzes-Diacon (preceding 
abstract). W. G. 
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The Turbidity of Wines* Fokzes-Diacox (Comp, rend 
1917, 164, 650—652. Compare preceding abstracts).—The author 
admits the priority of Laborde, and points out that the modern 
process of vinification by sulphurous solutions of ammonium phos¬ 
phate predisposes wines, and particularly white wines, to this 
turbidity ( :i casse ,} ). It can be lessened or prevented by the addi¬ 
tion of citric acid, but the legal amount is sometimes insufficient. 

W, Ct. 

The Phytic Acid of the Wheat Kernel and some of its 
Salts* P. W. Boutwell (J. Amer. Chem . Soc.> 1917, 39, 
491—503).—Phytin was extracted from wheat bran and the wheat 
embryo by a modification of the method used by Clark -with Indian 
field mustard seed (compare T., 1914, 105, 535). The phytin, so 
prepared, was free from inorganic phosphates and w r as shown to be 
a crystalline calcium—magnesium salt, insoluble in water. In com¬ 
position it does not agree with any of the simple calcium-magnes¬ 
ium salts of inositol-hexaphosphorie acid. The carbon and phos¬ 
phorus are present, however, as in phytic acid, in equal numbers of 
atoms. Free phytic acid was prepared from this phytin, and 
differed from the phytic acid previously described in that it was an 
amber-coloured solid, undergoing spontaneous decomposition while 
drying in a vacuum. Crystalline barium salts were obtained from 
the crude phytin, the salt crystallised from cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid having the composition ■ C 6 H 12 0 i 4P 6 Ba a ,C 6 H 1{j 0. 24 P 6 Ba 4 ,14H 2 P, 
and that crystallised from boiling dilute hydrochloric acid having 
the composition 2(C 6 H 1 20 24 P 6 Ba 3 ),C 6 H 1D 0 1 gP 4 Ba 3 ,15Ho0. Phytin 
thus seems to exist in the wheat kernel as salts of inositol-phos¬ 
phoric acid, phytic acid being an ester of inositol and phosphoric 
acid. 

The second part of the paper . deals with the activity of the 
piivtase of wheat bran and embryo under different'conditions (com¬ 
pare Anderson, A., 1915, i, 634). In 0*2% hydrochloric acid the 
activity of the phytase as indicated by the production of inorganic 
phosphoric, acid is inhibited, being only about one-third of its 
activity in 0*1% hydrochloric acid, which is the optimum acidity. 
Dry heat increases the amount of inorganic phosphorus extracted 
from wheat-bran, without apparently destroying the enzyme. The 
activity of phytase is not affected by formaldehyde. W. G. 

Assimilation of Organic Nitrogen by Zea mais and the 
Influence of Bacillus subtilis on such Assimilation. Reed 
O. Brigham (Soil ScL, 1917, 3, 155—195).—In the first part of the 
paper a historical survey of the work on this subject is given. 

Two varieties of corn, namely, Zea ?nais everta (pop corn) and 
Zea mais indented a (dent corn), .were grown on sterile 1% agar 
, containing the‘necessary plant nutrients except nitrogen, this.'being' 
added in the form of various organic substances and the effect on 
the plant growth observed either in the presence or absence of 
B. subtilis. The seeds were first sterilised, germinated on moist 
filter-paper in sterile petri dishes, and then the seedlings trans- 
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ferred to the agar. Units showing signs of infection were rejected. 

Zea metis directly assimilates and' uses the organic nitrogen sup¬ 
plied in the form of asparagine, casein, cotton-seed meal, haemo¬ 
globin, linseed meal, uric acid, peptone, guanine, alanine, urea, 
creatine, malt, and glycine, named in the.- order of their avail¬ 
ability. Guanidine carbonate and nitrate, dip 1 ' enylamine, caffeine, 
and benzamide are toxic to Zea mats. Guanir is toxic to pop corn, 
but not to dent corn. Compounds containing a benzene nucleus 
were found to be exceedingly toxic to the plants tried. In the case 
of dent corn the six substances named first above were more effec¬ 
tive than sodium nitrate in promoting growth, and ammonium 
sulphate is a far better source of nitrogen than sodium nitrate for 
this plant. The two varieties of Zea rnais reacted differently with 
some of the nutrient substances. 

In the presence of B . mb tills eight of the organic substances 
which were directly available produced better growth, probably 
because of ammonification. Generally speaking, those organic com¬ 
pounds of high complexity in composition are better after ammoni- 
fication, whilst those of a low degree of complexity are not improved 
by ammonification. 

The author considers that the method of determining growth by 
measuring the total length of the leaves gives results very nearly 
parallel to those obtained by determining the dry weights of the 
plant and is much simpler and quicker. W. G. 

Non-specificity of the Animal and Vegetable Reducing 
Ferment. A. Bach {Compt. rend*, 1917, 164 y 248—249).-—An 
examination of the reducing action of the ferment present in milk 
or potato pulp (compare A., 1916, i, 682) on nitrates in the pres¬ 
ence of a number of aldehydes shows that it is independent of the 
complex to which the aldehyde group is attached. The specificity 
of the ferment is functional and not structural. Certain aldehydes 
are better utilised by the vegetable than by the animal ferment. 

W. Gr. 

Hydrolysis of the Soluble Protein of Swede Turnips. 
Gwilym Williams (J. AgrL ScL , 1917, 8, 182—215).—The author 
has prepared a,quantity of the soluble protein from the expressed 
juice of swede turnips by precipitation, the juice being heated at 
90° for. half an hour. The protein thus prepared contained 
1ST = 14*09%; H 2 0 = l*81%; ash, 8*60%; S = 4*204%. The value for 
the sulphur is particularly high, muck of it probably coming from 
the ash. The protein was hydrolysed and the amounts of the 
various amino-acids present determined, the following results being 
obtained, expressed as percentages of the dry ash-free' protein: 
Glycine, 0*27%; alanine, 3‘58%; valine, 9*95%; leucine and iso- 
leucine, 9‘01%; phenylalanine, 4*47%; tyrosine, 2*92%;. 'cystine 
present; proline, 4*17%; aspartic acid, 6*98%; glutamic acid, 3*18%; 
tryptophan present; arginine, 3*12%; histidine, 3*04%; lysine, 
4*35%; ammonia, 1*21%; kumin substances, 4*74%; total, 60*99%. 
The protein shows no excessive content of any; partictdar amino-acid 
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and all the usual £C Baixsteineare present. The glutamic acid 
content is low as compared with other vegetable proteins and the 
valine content unusually high. W. Gk 

The Organic Matter of the Soil. IV. Some Data on 
Humus-phosphoric Acid. Ross Aiken Gortner and William 
M. Shaw (Soil ScL, 1917, 8, 99—111, Compare this vol., i, 248, 
310j 311).—Estimations have been made of the phosphoric acid 
content of the ammonia extracts of eight soil types, peats, and 
unchanged vegetable materials, before and after leaching with 
1% hydrochloric acid, and also of the amount extracted by this 
acid. Four per cent, ammonium ■ hydroxide extracted more phos¬ 
phoric acid from the air-dry soil in seven of the eight soil types 
than did the 1% hydrochloric acid. There is no apparent relation 
between the amounts of phosphoric acid extracted by the ammon¬ 
ium hydroxide before and after the soil was leached with 1% hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The greater part of the phosphoric acid present in 
humus ash is probably inorganic, being derived from colloidal clay 
and from adsorption by the colloids present. There is no apparent 
relationship between the total nitrogen in the soil and the phos¬ 
phoric acid extracted by the different treatments. The phosphoric 
acid present in the ammonia extract of soils cannot be correlated 
either with the organic matter present or with the known fertility 
of the soil type. The humification of vegetable materials in contact 
with a soil for a year did not increase the humus-phosphoric acid 
over that contained in the original subsoil. „ W. G. 

a-Crotonie Acid, a Constituent of the Soil. E. H. Walters 
and Louis E. Wise (Joitrn. of Agric . Res., 1916, 6, 1043—1045; 
from Ghem . Zentr., 1916, i, 121—122).—The authors have isolated 
o-crbtonic acid, m. p. 72°, ■ from a barren, fin© sandy loam from 
Texas, which formed a layer eight to eighteen inches thick over 
impervious clay. The soil was poor in lime and other bases, very 
faintly dehydrated, 1 and had a high reducing and only very low 
oxidising action. For the isolation of the acid, the soil was treated 
for twenty-four hours with sodium hydroxide solution (2%) at the 
ordinary temperature; the extract was faintly acidified with sul¬ 
phuric acid and extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was 
shaken with sodium hydrogen sulphite to- remove aldehydes and 

■ other substances, and the sulphite solution repeatedly agitated with 
fresh ether. a-Crotonic acid was isolated from the brown, syrupy 
residue obtained by evaporating the ethereal extracts, 94 mg. of 
acid being obtained from 22*5 kilos, of soil. Owing to experimental 

■ losses, 'this figure must be regarded as a minimum value. The acid 

may possibly be formed from the jS-hydroxy-acids obtained by the 
decomposition of cellulose or from ally! cyanide which is present 
in the ethereal oils of certain plants. H. W. 
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The Aliphatic Terpenes. 0. J. Enklaar (Bee. trav. chim 
1917, 36, 363—365. Compare this vol., i, 111).—Polemical. A 
reply to Auwers and Eisenlohr (compare A., 1911, ii, 782). 

W. G. 

Preparation of Mitromethane and Homologues. H. 
Krause (D.R.-P., 294755; from J. Soc. Ghent . Inch, 1917, 36, 520). 
—An intimate mixture of a nitrite and a salt of an alkyl hydrogen 
sulphate is made into a cream with water and distilled. Above 100° 
the nitroparaffiii passes over, and this continues after the mass has 
been evaporated to dryness. Decomposition of the alkyl sulphate 
to form sulphuric acid or an acid sulphate is to be avoided, since 
it causes a loss of yield which is further augmented because the free 
sulphuric acid liberates nitrous acid, which then reacts with the 
nitroparaffiii. To obviate this, a little alkali, or a salt with an alka¬ 
line reaction, is added to the mixture previous to distillation. The 
yield of nitromethane is 50%, of nitroethane 35%, of that theoreti¬ 
cally possible. H. W. 

Preparation of Glycols. Gulf Refining Co. (U.S. Pat., 
1215903; from J. Soc. Ghem . bid., 1917, 36, 472).—Glycols are 
obtained by heating dichloro-olefines under pressure with an alkali 
formate and an alcohol, for example, methyl alcohol. The tempera¬ 
ture may vary between 140° and 200° and the pressure from 7 to 
18,kilos, per sq. cm. H. W. 

Preparation of Acetic Acid from Acetaldehyde. Radische 
Anilin- & S’oda-Fabrik. (D.R.-P., 294724; from J. Soc . Ghem . 
Ind., 1917, 36, 503).—Acetaldehyde is oxidised by air or oxygen in 
presence of iron compounds and organic salts of alkalis or alkaline 
earths, including magnesium and. aluminium. The reaction is 
accelerated without the formation of per-acids. It proceeds rapidly 
and completely in the cold. H. W. 

Hydrogenisation and Dehydr ogenisation of Carbon Com¬ 
pounds. Radische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik. (U.S. Fats. (A), 
1215334, (1J) 1215335; from J. Soc. Ghem , hid,, 1917, 36, 473. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 765),—Specific claim is made for the use, as 
catalysts, of mixtures of (.1) nickel and boron oxide, and (B) nickel 
and calcium phosphate. . , H/Wf 

Complex Organic Manganese Compounds. II. P. E. 
Verkade (Ghem. Weekblad, \§\l y 14, 420—425.' Compare Mid., 
34).—a-Hydroxy-acids, as well as pyruvic acid, malonic acid, and 
•certain of their alkyl derivatives, react with hydrated manganese 
dioxide to form brown solutions, which are rapidly decomposed by 
heat, with formation of carbon dioxide, an aldehyde or ketone with 
VOL. CXII. i. q 
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one carbon atom less than the parent acid, and the manganese salt 
of the acid. Aromatic hydroxy-acids form similar coloured solu¬ 
tions, hut these are not decomposed by heat. A. J. W. 


A Compound of Ethyl Oxalate with Potassium Tri-iodide,, 
A. Skkabal (Ber.y 1917, 50, 581—582).—-When a fresh solution of 
ethyl oxalate is mixed with iodine dissolved in potassium iodide, 
large, lustrous, polycliroic (golden to' dark blue) crystals are gradu¬ 
ally deposited. The comjjoiuid is apparently an oxonium per-' 
iodide of the formula: 

Et Et ■ 


C0JEt*C0*0“ 

\ 

■ K 


-CO-GUEt . 


J. C. W. 


The Formation and Decomposition of some Organic 
Halogenated. Compounds. Einar Biilmann (Bee. trew. chim 
1917, 36, .313-—328),~A .'quantitative- ''study of the action of 
bromine water on certain unsaturated acids. The acids examined 
'were funiaric, maleic, mesaconie, itaconic, acrylic, and crotonic'acids. 
The results show that the bromine enters these acids principally 
in 'the: form, of hypobromous acid, CChH> CH1CH>CCbH + Bin+ 
II 2 0 = €0 2 H‘CHlBr*CH(OH) -C0 2 H -f. HEn In the ease of fumarie 
and crotonic acids this is almost the total reaction, but- with some, 
of the other" acids the reaction is partly of the type 

C0 2 H*CH:eH*C0 2 H' -f Br 2 = C0 2 H“ ClIBr • GHBr* GQ 2 EL 
In the presence of a large excess of potassium bromide, there is a 
greater tendency for the second reaction to occur. 

By measuring the initial velocities in solutions of very varied 
concent rat ions, the action of potassium iodide on aj8-dibromopro- 
pionic acid in the presence of sulphuric acid is shown to be bi- 
molecular and to follow the course CH 2 Br*0HBr-C0 2 H 4- SKI = 

' CH^CH*C0 2 H + 2IvBr + KI s . . The reaction is not reversible to 
any appreciable extent. . * W. G. 

.Rotatory Pbirers of Tartrates of Substituted Amines. 

Luigi Casale Accad. lAncd, 1917, [v], 26, i, 434—438; 

Qmzetia, 1917, 47, i, iBL~196),—The author lias measured the. 
rotatory powers of'a number of tartrates and hydrogen, tartrates 
of the 'alkali metals a\d of a number of aromatic and aliphatic 
amines. From the numerical results obtained, the following con- 
cfusions are drawn. 

In dilute aqueous solution ^nd at the ordinary temperature the 
hydrogen tartrates of orgai.de bases exhibit mole Bar rotations 
identical with those found for 1 the hydrogen tartrates of the alkali 
metals, and are, therefore, not fejdrolysedl Under the above condi¬ 
tions tbs icrm 1 rtrates of ilk amines also possess mole¬ 

cular rotatory powers equal to tlthse gbren by the corresponding 
alk li salts, h .1 thus 1 not , n lergn ijdr lytic rdssociaticii. t n ier 
the same con limns, the iorni£ 1 fcartrd - r 1 somatic amines exhibit 
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molecular rotations which-are-markedly inferior to those shown by 
the corresponding salts of the ■ aliphatic amines and increase with 
increase in the concentration of the base in solution;' they are, 
therefore, partly hydrolysed. 

These results disprove: (I) Kannonikov's statement, based on the 
equality of the specific rotations of normal tartrates of the weak 
bases to that of tartaric acid, that these tartrates undergo complete 
hydrolytic dissociation (A., 1892, 1308), and (2) Minguin and 
Wohlgemuth's conclusion that the acid" salt formed by the com¬ 
bination of one molecule of tartaric acid with one molecule of an 
aromatic amine is very appreciably hydrolysed, and that the addi¬ 
tion of further proportions of the base diminishes and finally 
annuls the hydrolysis (A., 1909, i, 11). T. H. P. 

Pectin Substances. II. Algic and Fncic Acids. Sven 
Oden (Iat. Zeitsch. phys-ehem. Biol., 1917, 3, 83 — 93. Compare 
this voh, i, 436).—The electrical conductivities of suspensions of 
algic and fucie acids (Kylin, A., 1915, i, 931) treated with dilute 
ammonium hydroxide undergo similar changes to those previously 
described (Joe. eit.). Both'substances are therefore true acids, form¬ 
ing soluble salts on treatment with alkalis. When ' gelatin is 
similarly tested, it is found to have very slight acidic properties, 
which may be due to impurities. 

Fucie acid lias the empirical formula C 10 H 3S O n , mol. wt. 160, and 
properties which lead the author to suggest that the substance is a 
dipentonedicarboxylic acid, O(C 4 H s O s # C0 2 H) 2 . II. W. B. 

Crystallisation and Properties of ‘a /J-Monoglucoside of. 
Glycerol previously obtained by Biochemical' Synthesis* 

Em, Botjequelgt, M. Bbtdel, and- A. Aubrv (Convpt. rend.,. 1917, 
164, 831—833. Compare A., 1915, i, 703).— The glucoside pre¬ 
pared by the action of emulsin on a solution .of glycerol and dex¬ 
trose has now been obtained in a crystalline form from its alcohol- 
ether solution on long' keeping. It crystallises in elongated 
prisms, m. p. 130— 135°; [a] D — 28°16 / , and does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution. . ' W. Gr. 

Preparation of $-Eihyl Galactoside by means of the 
Kernels of Apricots, Peaches, and Cherries, the Seeds of 
Apples, and Bitter-almond Cake. Mougne (J. Pkarm. Chim 
1917, [vii], 15, 345—348).—Using the jS-galactosidase preparation 
obtained from the above; sources (compare this voL, i, 438), the 
author lias, in' all cases, been able to synthesise jS-ethyl galactoside 
from galactose and ethyl alcohol. W. G-. 

The Biochemical Synthesis of Alkyl Glucosides. IV* 
Alkyl Galactosides. Em. Bourquelot (Ann. Chim 1917, [ix], 7 f 
153—226).'—A resume of work already published (compare A. 
1912, i, 946; 1913, i, 249, 498, 1045 ; 1914, i, 1125; 1915, i, 38.2, 
501; 1916, i, 413, 596, 711, 792). W. G. 

q 2 
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New Bydrazones of some Monosaccharides (p-Tolyl- 
bydrazoaes of /-Arabinose, Rhamnose, Fucose P d-Maxmose f 
and d-Galactose) . A. W. van der Haar (Bee. trav. chim 1917, 
30, 346—351).—The following p-tolylhydrazones were prepared by 
warming .the sugar and p-tolvl hydrazine together in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. They are best crystallised from alcohol, l-Arabinose-^-iolyl- 
hydra-zone, colourless, prismatic needles, rn. p, 160°; rliamnose- p- 
tolythydruzone, colourless leaflets, m. p. 166°; d- niamios e-p- 1olyl- 
hydrazone , colourless, rhomboidal plates, m. p. 190—191°; fucosc- 
4olylhydrazone } long, colourless needles, m, p. 169°; Agalactose- 
p- iohjlhydrazone, colourless, prismatic batons, m. p. 168°. Micro¬ 
photographs of the crystals are given in the original. These p-tolyl- 
hydrazones are less soluble than the corresponding phenylhydr- 
azones. Crystalline p-tolylkydrazones could not be obtained from 
xylose', ^-fructose, or dextrose. W. G. 

Product of Deflagration of Cellulose Nitrate* Eligio 
Trapani (Atti 11. Accacl. Lined, 1917, [v], 28, i, 332—334).—If a 
small quantity of a smokeless nitrocellulose powder, such as bailis- 
tite, cordite, or one based on cellulose nitrate alone, is carefully 
heated until it deflagrates, a pungent odour resembling that of 
formaldehyde is observable. Further, if the cold residue is treated 
with water and with sodium carbonate to neutralise the nitrous acid 
formed, the liquid obtained gives with phenylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride and sodium nitroprusside the blue coloration character¬ 
istic of the presence of formaldehyde. The formaldehyde may be 
derived from the residue, •CH(OH)’CH 3 *OH, possibly existing in 
the cellulose nitrate or from some analogous chain formed in an 
early stage of the decomposition as a result of processes of denitra¬ 
tion. Hydroxypyruvic acid constitutes one of the thermal decom¬ 
position products of cellulose nitrate, and this may yield form¬ 
aldehyde by further degradation. The presence of formaldehyde 
is also probably related to that of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
which are formed on explosion of cellulose nitrate. T. H. P. 

Aliphatic Hydroxylammonium Salts and Hydroxamic 
Acids with Halogen Substituents. Lauder William Jones 
and Louis F. Werner (J. Amer „ Ohem . Soc*, 1917, 39, 413—422). 
—When chloro-, dichloro-, or trichloro-acetic acid is gradually 
added in the molten state to the calculated quantity of hydroxyl- 
amine at 0° and the mixture thoroughly stirred, the corresponding 
hydroxylammonium salt is obtained. Hydroxylammonium chloro - 
acetate has m. p. 124—125°; the dichloroacetate, m. p. 116—116*5° 
"(decomp.); and the trichloroaceiate, m. p. 133—134°. When these 
chloroacetates are heated to their melting points variable amounts 
of the corresponding hydroxamic acids are formed, but owing to 
their instability at these temperatures the method is impracticable 
for preparing these hydroxamic acids. With bromo- and iodo- 
acetic acids the halogens are so readily replaceable that the hydr- 
oxylammonium salts of these acids could not be obtained in the 
■;:pure. state. 
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Chioroacethydroxamic acid , -m. p. 92—93°, is .readily obtained 
by the addition of liydroxylamine to an alcoholic solution of ethyl 
chloroacetate. It gives an acetyl derivative, m. p. 85—86°; a whit© 
sodium salt, which when heated explodes with a yellow flame; a 
white silver salt, which soon decomposes, giving metallic silver; 
and a green basic copper salt, C 4 H r p 5 N 2 Cl 2 Cti 2 . The free acid 
when kept for four days is spontaneously converted into an iso- 
meride , m. p. 108—108'5°, which gives an acetyl derivative, 
in. p. 67°. 

When ethyl bromoacetate is added to a cold alcoholic solution of 
liydroxylamine, in a few minutes “ basic ” livdroxylammoniiim 
bromide, [NH 2 (QH)] 2 HBr, m. p. 110°, separates. A hydroxamic 
acid is also formed, but cannot be isolated. If the (t basic” 
hydroxylammonimn bromide is hot removed, a further reaction 
occurs, and a compound \ C s H 15 0 5 N, m. p. 65°, is obtained, which 
the authors consider is a ffjS-disu'bstituted liydroxylamine, 
HO*N(CH 2 # COoEt) 2 . A similar reaction occurs with liydroxylamine 
and ethyl iodoacetate, the same compound, m. p. 65°, being 
obtained. 

Bromoacef hydroxamic acid, in. p. 103°, was finally prepared by 
mixing bromoacetyl bromide with hydroxylammonium chloride in 
aqueous solution containing sodium carbonate. The acid was sepa¬ 
rated as its green basic copper salt. 1 odoace thy dr o era mic acid , m. p. 
107*5° (eoriv), was similarly prepared from iodoacetyl chloride and 
gave a dark green, normal copper salt. W. G-. 

Isomerism of the Polypeptides. Emil Fischer (. Zeitsch . 
physiol , Chem 0> 1917, 99, 54—66).—The author gives formulae for 
calculating the number of possible isomeric polypeptides containing 
amino-acids, of which some are alike and others different. The 
effects of the introduction of the diamino-acids and of cystine are 
taken into account, and, in simple cases, the influence of optical 
isomerism is dealt with. Fischer's octadecapeptide (A., 1907,’ 
i, 485), for instance, has 816 possible isomerides, whilst a complex 
polypeptide or protein containing 30 amino-acids, of which 5 are 
glycine, 4 alanine, 3 leucine, 3 lysine, 2 tyrosine, 2 phenylalanine, 
and the remaining 13 are other amino-acids, has no fewer than 
1*28 xlO 27 possible isomerides. The latter calculation is based on 
the assumption that the amino-acids are combined only in the 
simplest' possible way, such ■ as occurs between mono-aminoinono- 
carboxylic acids. : H. W. B. 

. The Nitrogenous Pigments of Molasses. Tl. Stanek 
(. ZeitscK Zuckermd. Bohm 1917, 41, 298—306).'—■When, dried 
molasses is extracted with alcohol, there remains undissoived a small 
percentage of non-saccharine substances which contain about 94%’ 
of the total pigment and 10% of the nitrogen of molasses. The ques¬ 
tion whether' any of' the nitrogen is present in a highly coloured 
compound naturally presents itself, and so the author has .sepa¬ 
rated''the;'residue,; .into, various fractions. One of them apparently 
.contains a fairly definite substance which is precipitated by lead 
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acetate, is soluble in alcoholic hydrogen chloride solution, but not 
in ether, and contains 7*1-—7*3% of nitrogen and about O'2—0*3% 
of ash. It seems to be a product of the condensation of amino- 
adds with sugars, and is designated' fmcadnic acid . The alkali 
salts of this account for about half of the colour of molasses. 

J. Q W. 

Action of Pyridine and of Piperidine on certain Organic 
Sulphur Compounds. Ill, M. Raffo and O, Balduzzi 
(Gazzetta, 1917, 47, i, 65—73. Compare A., 1915, i, 86).—Just as 
when treated with mercuric oxide, thiocarbamide* also loses sulphur 
when its pyridine solution is boiled, but in this case the final 
product is guanidine thiocyanate, which undergoes change with 
extreme readiness and could not be analysed; hydrogen sulphide is 
also formed, together with a compound regarded as ammonium 
trithiocarbonate. 

- When a pyridine solution of thioaminopheiiol is boiled, hydrogen 
sulphide is liberated and diamino phenyl sulphide formed: 

2SH-C 6 HpNH 2 -> H 2 S + S(CaH 4 -NH 2 ) 2 . 

Under similar treatment, thioacetanilide yields hydrogen sulphide 
and acetanilide, the formation of the latter being apparently due 
to the presence of water in the pyridine used : , . 

C g H. 4 *NB> CS • CH 3 + HoO ~ C^HpNHAc + H 2 S‘. 

The desulphurising action of pyridine is not'exclusive to this 
'base. When a solution of diphenyl thiocarbamide in piperidine is 
boiled in a reflux apparatus, hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and 
unstable, white needles, which apparently consist of piperidine 
hydrosulphide, form in the condenser; if the boiling is continued, 
the final products obtained are aniline, triphenylguanidine, and 
'the piperidine derivative, C-H K jN*CS*SH,C 5 H n N. T. TL P. 

Investigations in the Cyanic Acid Series. Einar Biilmann 
and Johanne Bjeeectm (Ber.y 1917, 50 , 503 — 510). — The molecular 
complexity of cyanurates in the gaseous state, the isomerism of 
cyanimates and Aocyamxrates, and the action of phosphoric oxide 
on urethanes are discussed. 

Trimethyl cyanurate is termolecular in the state of vapour, as 
measured by Victor, Meyer"s-method in a bath of boiling benzo- 
phenone, At the boiling, point of sulphur it suffers partial 
decomposition, but even so ihe> volume of vapour does not indicate 
that much depolymeria ation has taken place. 

When silver cyanurate is treated with alkyl iodides in excess, 
imcyanurates are formed as well as cyanurates. Some light is 
thrown on this reaction by the fact that in certain cases it has 
been possible to convert a cyanurate into an isocyanimate by heat¬ 
ing it with an alkyl haloid. It appears that the alkyl haloid is 
attached to the nitrogen, atoms, and that the alkyl radicles already 
linked to oxygen are then ejected in combination with the halogen 
atoms. Thus, triroethyl cyanurate yields the isocyanurate when 
heated with methyl iodide, and tribenzyl isocyanurate when boiled 
with benzyl bromide. True trihemyl cyanurate, 

(o 6 h 5 uh^6-cn) 3 , 
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in. p, 102—103° (from sodium benzyloxide and cyanuric chloride), 
also yields the wocyaiiurate when heated with benzyl bromide. 

When carbamates are heated with phosphoric oxide, they might 
be expected to yield cyanates, thus: RO*CQ*NH.»—> ROCN. 
They give allophanaies, however, according to the scheme': 
?RO-CO*NH 2 ==RO*CO-NH-CC*NH 2 + R-OH, ethyl and methyl 
allophanates being most readily obtained from the corresponding 
carbamates. Xanthamide yields a small quantity of ethyl ditlxio- 
allophanate, thus: OEt*CS*NH 2 —> OEt*-CS*NH-CS ; NH 2 , but 
also suffers rearrangement into ethyl. thiolurethane, and so gives 
ethyl thiocyanate as well, thus: SEt*CO*NH 2 —>-SEt*ON. 

In the hope. of transforming ethyl nitrite into iiitroethane by 
means of ethyl iodide, so as to give a similar explanation to the 
production of these isomerides by the action of ethyl iodide on 
silver nitrite, the reagents were heated in a. sealed tube, but a 
violent explosion occurred when the cold tube was opened. 

J. C. W. 

Mew Fulminates and Azides, Lothar Wohler and F. 
Martin ( Ber ., 1917, 50, 586—596).—Some new fulminates have 
been obtained by the interaction of mercury or silver fulminate 
and the amalgam of the particular metal in dry methyl alcohol, 
the salt being precipitated from the solution, by means of ether, 
and all the operations being conducted in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. 

Cadmium fulminate, Cd(CNO) 2 , is a white powder which is 
quite stable when dry, but readily decomposed by water, in which 
it is very soluble. It retains about 1% of inethyl alcohol 
tenaciously. It is one of the most violent explosives,' and is 
nearly as sensitive to shock and heat as mercury fulminate. 
ThaTlous fulminate becomes superficially, yellow in the light, and 
is very sensitive to moisture.' It. is the most susceptible of all 
known fulminates to shock and increased' temperature, but the 
heat of detonation is not high, and so its explosion is not so violent. 
Cuprous fulminate is- insoluble in water, and so may be prepared 
in aqueous media. It is pale .grey (probably white; compare 
cuprous, chloride) and is almost as violently., explosive as cadmium' 
fulminate, although not so .sensitive to shock. 

The preparation' of mercury .fulminate, .and of the amalgams 
required for the above experiments,. and the analysis of the salts 
are described. Details as to the value of these fulminates .in 
explosives technology are being, published elsewhere. 

Some new' azides have also been prepared, by shaking, together 
finely divided, dry metallic 'carbonates or : basic azides with ■ an; 
ethereal 'Solution, of azoimide until a portion of the solid is found 
to be completely soluble in water. Nickel azide is a sandy, green 
powder which absorbs water and holds it (about 13%) tenaciously; 
it is very soluble in water, but soon suffers hydrolysis. It is very 
sensitive to' pressure, even gentle rubbing causing a most: violent 
explosion. Cobalt azide is still more explosive, and is. even more 
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dangerous than lead or silver azides. The ethereal liquid left 
from the preparation is reddish-brown and apparently contains a 
complex cobaltihydrazoic acid, for silver nitrate gives a brown 
precipitate instead of white silver azide. Zinc azide is a white, 
sandy powder which is very hygroscopic, and therefore usually 
obtained with associated water. It - is readily hydrolysed, but is 
no more explosive than the alkaline earth azides. Manganous 
azide can only be obtained from the known basic azide. It is also 
white, hygroscopic, and easily hydrolysed, and explodes more vio¬ 
lently than the zinc salt, but less so than the cobalt salt. Ferric 
azide has been obtained in very dark brown, hygroscopic leaflets 
by evaporating the solution formed when dry ferric sulphate and 
sodium azide are shaken with dry methyl alcohol. The well-known 
deep red colour of the solution of ferric azide, the formation of 
sodium azide by the action of nitrous oxide on sodamide, and of 
sodium thiocyanate by the action of carbon disulphide on 
sodamide, and the explosive nature of fulminates and azides, are 
commented on, in support of Thiele’s formula for azoimide, the 
acids being represented thus: HS*C:N, HON“C, 

Chromium hydroxide gives a very dark green, hygroscopic com¬ 
plex, probably of the formula [Cr(N s ) s OH]H. 

The heats of detonation in calories per gram of the fulminates 
and azides are given in the following table: 



Azides, 

Fulminates. 

Ag ... 

4*2 

470 

Pb ... 

. 364 

— 

Chi'. 

532 

508 

Hg'. 

_ 266 

— 

Cd .. 

. 558 

470 

Tl' . 

232 

223 

Ni . 

...... 656 

— 

Zn . 

. 360 

— 

Mn" .. 

. 676 * 

— 

Ca .. 

625 

— 

Sr .. 

. 295 



J. C. W. 

Organo-Iead Compounds. ¥11. Lead Tetra-alkyls with 
Secondary Alkyl Radicles, and their Behaviour towards 
Halogens. Gerbarb Gruttner and Erich Krause (Ber., 1917, 50, 
574—580. Compare A., 1916, i, 684, 799, 800; this voL, i, 256, 
257).—Lead tetra-alkyls containing one or two secondary alkyl 
radicles can be obtained quite readily by the action of the mag¬ 
nesium '^ec.-alkyl haloids on lead- alkyl mono- or di-haloids. -The 
attachment of lead' to a. secondary carbon atom is much weaker 
than to a ■ primary, and therefore the new compounds differ' in 
important respects from the many lead tetra-alkyls with normal 
radicles which have'already been described. In the first place 
they are not stable in the air, but soon deposit flOccident products. 
Then the secondary radicle .is: expelled by bromine at —75° with 
great ease, even before a lighter normal group. If two such 
groups are present, both are expelled, whereas in the case of 
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normal alkyl radicles only one. is removed at this temperature. 
Lead tefraisopropyl, obtained by tlie action of magnesium iso- 
propyl chloride on lead chloride, has m. p. — 53*5° (com*.), b. p. 
120°/14 mm, Df 1*4578, n Ba 1*52102, n D 1*52600, ii Hfi 1*53938, 
n Hy 1*5110, at 12°. Lead irimethylimp ? -opyl has h. p. 75°/60 mm,, 
Df 1*7403, n Sa 1*5042, n D 1*5095, n Bff 1*5223, n By 1*5335®, at 20°. 
Lead dimethylethylisopropyl has b, p. 61 *2°/15 mm., I)? 3 ' 6 1*6968, 
n Ha 1*50812, 7 ^ 1*51327, ?z m 1*52614, n Br 1*53731, n v - n v 0*01801, 
at 20'6°. Lead dimeihyle t hy 7-sec. -5 it tyl, PbMe 2 Et*CHMeEt, has 
b. p. 75°/14 mm,, J)f 1*6322, n% 1*5140, n F ~?i c 0*01711. Lead 
dimethylcthijl-sec.-amyl, PbMefEt*CHMePr, has b. p. 90715 mm., 
I)f 1*5669, n Ba 1*50676, n D 1*51139, n Hi3 1*52341, « Hy 1*53401, at 20°. 
Lead triethylhoprojiyl has h. p. 90°/13 mm., Df 1*5812, n iU 1*5131, 
n D 1*518 i, n F - n c 0*01773, n G - n c 0*02884, at 20°. Lead triethyl- see.- 
butyl has b. p. 1G3°/13 mm., Bf 1*5360, n Ba 1*51600, n D 1*52088, 
?i m 1*53310, n liy 1*54390, at 15°, n F - n c 0*01703. Lead diethyl- n- 
propi/iisopropyl has b. p. 107° /l7 mm., Df 1 1*5336, n Ua 1*51047, 
n D 1*51524, n B0 1*52766, n &y 1*53842, at 22*1°. Lead diethyldiho- 
propyl has b. p. 95*5°/14 mm., Df' 9 1*5358, n Ea 1*51375, ?i D 1*51870, 
n a # 1*53129, n Hy 1*54245, at 15*9°. Lead diethyl-n-propyl-sec.-butyl 
has b. p. 115*5714*5 mm. ? Bf 1 1*4962, n Ba 1 *51235, n D 1*51698, 
n B/s 1*52896, n Hy 1*53939 at 20* 1°. Lead trieth y Z~sec.-a my l 
has b. p. 121717 mm., Df 1*4906, n Ba 1*51065, n D 1*51537, n m 
1*52717, ?i Hy 1*53712, at 21°. Lead dimethyl-sec.-butyliao-amy Z, 
CHMe./CH 2 *CH 2 *PbMe 0 *CHMeEt, has b. p. 111*5—112-5°/14 mm, 
Df 1*4709, n Ha 1*50125, 1*50571, n njs 1*51686, n Ey 1*52675, at 22°. 

Lead diethytxi-propyl-sec.-amyl has b. p. 121°/12 mm.. Bf’ 4 1*4554, 
n Ea 1*50948, n B 1*51393, 1*52551, n Ar 1*53571, at 19*4°. 

All the densities are reduced to vacuum standard. J. C. W. 

Cracking of an Aromatic Base Oil. The Temperature 
Factor at Constant Rate under Pressure. Gustav Egloff 
and Robert J. Moore (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1917, 9, 40—42).— 
Solvent naphtha was subjected to thermal decomposition in a steel 
tube, at temperatures of 500°, 600°, 650°, 700°, ' 750°, and 
800° under a pressure of 11 atmospheres and a rate of 'flow of 
15 gallons per hour., ■ The highest yields of benzene in the 
recovered oil were obtained at the higher temperatures, with a 
maximum of 42*5% at 800°. The maximum yield of toluene was 
39*9% at 750°, but as at the higher temperatures the percentage 
of recovered oil rapidly falls, the actual yield of toluene is the 
greater when calculated on the naphtha used, namely, 20*6% at 
750°, as against 15*9% of benzene at 800°. The mechanism of the 
reaction is one of demethylation, similar to that produced by the 
action of aluminium chloride on alkylbenzene derivatives. Com¬ 
pared with the yields of benzene and toluene obtained by. the 
cracking of paraffin and naphthene oils, the results obtained with 
solvent naphtha indicated that it is the most satisfactory oil . to 
use for the production of these hydrocarbons, thebenzene-being 
140% and the toluene 350% in excess of that obtained .from the 
former oils. Q. F. M. 

2* 
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Molecular Organic Compounds. Michele Giua ( Gazzetia , 
1917, 47, i, 74—-86. Compare A., 1916, i, 266).—The points dis¬ 
cussed in this paper comprise the historical development of the 
idea of molecular compounds, the nature and classification of 
molecular organic compounds, and labile molecular compounds. 

T. B. P. 

[Preparation of Biphenyl.] A. J. Grant and 0. James (7. 
A trier. Ghent. Soc. f 1917, 39, 933—937).—See this voL, ii, 317. 

Formation of Aniline from Ammonia and Benzene at 
High Temperatures, and in the Presence of Contact 
Catalysts. 3. P. Wxbaut (Ber., 1917, 50, 541—546). — Meyer and 
Tanzen have shown that a small yield of aniline can be obtained 
by passing a mixture of benzene and ammonia through a tube 
heatecl at 550°, the reaction being reversible (A., 1913, i, 1294). 
Sabatier and Senderens have also .shown that the reverse change, 
the conversion' of aniline, into Benzene and ammonia by the action 
of hydrogen, takes place readily at 250° in the presence, of nickel, 
and so the author has thought it to be of interest to find, if 
possible, a catalyst for the forward change. 

Contrary to Meyer and Tanzen J s experience, he finds that no 
appreciable amount' of aniline is formed in'a porcelain tube'below 
, 700° unless reduced iron, nickel, or copper is present. Even then 
the yield of aniline is very..minute. The best result was obtained 
by passing a stream of ammonia-through benzene at 75°, and then 
through an iron tube about ■ 60 era. long packed with reduced 
nickel, iron,. and asbestos, heated at 550—560°, when 0T6 gram 
of acetanilide was produced from the 200 grains of condensed 
vapour. J. C. W. 

Action' of Aromatic Amines on Aliphatic Acids,. E. 
de’Conno (Gazzetta, 1917, 47, i, 93—132).—A number of anilides 
of, higher aliphatic acids have been prepared by heating the acid 
(1 mol.) with the aromatic amine (1 mol.) for five hours at 230° 
in a sealed tube freed from air by means of a mercury pump 
(compare A., 1916, i, 788). The anilides thus obtained are 
crystalline and melt to dark yellow liquids, with the exception of 
those of linoleum acid, which are liquid at the ordinary tempera- 
dure. 1 " Tm all cases' they are completely hydrolysed -when heated 
in a sealed tube at 150° with concentrated hydrochloric acid. All 
the amides yet prepared distil unaltered under a pressure of 
10 mm., and the increment of the boiling point in a homologous 
series is at least 10°, so that'fractional distillation in a vacuum 
should result in sharp separation of the constituents of a mixture 
of such amides. 

Myristoanilide, C 13 H 27 *CO*NHPh (compare Masino, A,, 1880, 
460), forms slender needles, m. p. -SI'S 0 ,- b. p. 113°/10 mm. ' 

Palmitoanilide, C 15 H 3 pCO’NHPh (compare Dellschaft, A., 1902, 
i, 142; Bell and Jordanoff, A., 1891, 820, 821), forms long, hard, 
si!fey needles, m. p. 88*5°, b. p. 132’&°/10 mm. 
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Stearoanilide, C 17 H 3 yCQ*MHPh (compare Pcbal, Annalen } 1854, 
91, 138; Clans and Hafelin, A., 1897, i, 187), forms radiating 
masses of slender, sliining, white needles, in. p. 88°, b. p. 153’5°/ 
10 rum. 

Arachoanilide, C 19 H S9 *CO*NHP1 i (compare Baczewski, A., 1897, 
i, 11), forms, long, white, matted needles,, m. p. 91*5°, b. p. 172°/ 
10 mm. 

OleoanilMe , C 27 H sg ° € 0 * NH Ph, forms nacreous masses of slender, 
shining, colourless needles, m. p. 41°, h. p. 143*5°/10 mm. 
Erucoanilide, C 21 H 41 *CO*NHPh (compare Benner and Will, A,, 
1887, 233), forms masses of minute, shining needles, in. p. 55°, 
b, p. 181°/10 mm, Lin ole noanilide , C 17 H 29 * CO * N HP h, forms a 
faint yellow, neutral, oily, limpid liquid. 

Myris t o-ip-t oluklide , C 13 H 27 * CO *NH* C c H 4 Me, f onus nacreous 

flakes composed of long, slender needles, in. p. 84°, Jb. p. 
121*5°/ 10 mm. Palmito-p-toluidide, C 15 H sl -CO-NH-C e H 4 Me 
(compare Claus and Hafelin, loc. c-it .), forms nacreous masses of 
long, silky needles, m. p. 93*5°, h. p. 140°/10 mm. Stearo- p- 

toluidide , C 17 H S5 ' CO C 6 H 4 Me, forms nacreous masses ' of . 

slender, white needles, m. p. 95*5°, b. p. 161*5°/10 mm. Aracho- 
p- toluidide , C 19 H S9 *C6*NH*C 6 H 4 Me, forms long, white needles, 
in. p. 96°, b. p. 189*5°/10 mm. Oleo-^tohiidide , 
C 17 H 3 3 *CO*NH*C G H 4 Me, 

forms felted masses of minute, shining needles, m. p. 42*5°, 
b. p. 156*5°/10 inm.; Emco-$-tohiidide, C 21 H 41 *C0*KH*C 6 H 4 Me, 
forms nacreous masses of minute, shining needles, m. p. 57*5°, 
b. p. 192*5°/10 mm. Li/iolenaqytoluidide, 

C 17 H 29 *CO *NH* C 6 H 4 Me, 
forms a clear, almost colourless oil. ■ 

Alyrido-m-xylidide, C 33 H 27 * CO forms mam¬ 

millary masses of long, soft needles, m. p. 93°, b. p. 127*5°/ 
10 mm. Pal mi io-m-xylidid e } C 15 H 31 • CO • NH • C 6 H 3 M a 2 , forms, mam-' 
miliary masses of soft, almost colourless, needles, m. p. 97*5°, 
b. p. 148 o /10 mm. Stearo-m-xylidide, ■ C 1 7 H a5 - CO w N H * 0 6 H 3 Me 2 
(compare Claus and Hafelin, loc , cit.), forms minute, white 
needles, m. p. 102°,, b. p. 159*5°/10 mm. A rach o-m-xyUdide , 
C 19 H 39 *CO # NH # 0 6 H 3 Me 2 , - forms masses of shining, white 
needles, m. p. '99°, b. p. 181*5°/10 mm. 01 eo-m-xylidkle , 
CjCO*HH*C 6 H 3 Me 2 , forms masses of minute, shining, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 59*5°, b. p. 167*5°/10 mm. Eriieo-m-xylidide, 
C 21 H| 1 *CO"HH*C 6 H 3 Me 2 ., forms' gum-like masses of matted, 
minute needles, m. p. 88*5°, b. p. 190°/10 mm. Linoleno- m- 
xylidide , C } 7 H 29 * CO * M H * C 6 H 9 Me 2 , is an oily , almost colour¬ 
less liquid. MyHsto^Jiydr^yaniUd^L 0 1S H 27 *CQ*NH*C G H 4 *QH, 
forms minute, shining, colourless'needles, in. p. 113°, b. p. 206°/' 
10 mm. Palmito-ip~hydroxyanilide, C 15 H S1 »00*NH*C 6 H 4 -0H, forms 
matted masses of minute, shining needles, m. p. 131°, b. p. 
225*5°/10 mm. S tear o^-hydroxy anilide, 

C^H^CO-NH-CeH^OH, 

forms long, colourless needles, m. p. 132°, b. p. 239*5°/10 mm. 
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Aracho-^hydroxyamlide, G 19 H sr /CO-NH'Cyilp OH, forms matted 
masses of long, white needles, in. p. 115°, b. p. 259°/10 mm. Qleo- 
pdiyd-roxymiilide } forms slender, white 

needles, m. p. 80°, b. p. 251*5°/10 mra. Eruco-p-hydrocey anilide, 
C 2 iH 41 ' *CO'NH*C 6 H 4 *OH, forms silver-white crusts of minute, 
shining needles, m. p, 114°, b. p. 2b2°/10 mm. 

MyriHo-^methoxycmilide^ C l3 H 27 • CO * NH * C 6 H 4 * 0 M e, forms shin¬ 
ing, colourless needles, ni. p. 101*5°, b. p. 215*5°/10 mm. Palmito- 
p-methowymilid'e, C J5 Ii 31 * CO * N H* C 6 Hp OMe, forms long, colourless 
needles, m, p, 108°, b. p. 238°/10 mm. Stearo-p-?net)koxyanilide , 

GO‘NH*C 6 H 4 • OMe, forms minute, white needles, m. p. 104°, 
b. p. 259*5°/ 10 mm. Arach o-p- met-hoxyanHide, 
C 19 H'j a *:CO*NH*C c H 4 *OMe, 

forms long, white needles, m. p. 106°, b. p. 281*5°/10 mm. Oleo- p- 
methoxyanilide, C^Hgg'CO’NH'CeH^'OMe, forms minute, colour¬ 
less needles, m. p. 67°, b. p. 262°/10 mm. Eruco-p-m e ihoxyaniUde , 
C 21 H 4 i'CO‘NH‘G 6 H 4 *OMe, forms minute, shining, colourless needles, 
m. p. 85°, b. p. 287*5°/10 mm. 

Myrkto-p~ethoxyamUde, C. 2 2 H 37 0 2 N ) forms minute, silky needles, 
m. p. 108°, b, p, 228*5°/10 mm. Palmito-p-et lioxyan Hide, 
C 24 H. 1 i 0 2 K, forms minute, translucent scales, m, p. 109°, b. p. 250°/ 
10 mm. Stearo-i>etho%yanilide, C 26 H 45 0 2 N, forms shining, white 
needles, in. p. 110°, b. p. 269*5°/10 mm. Aracho-p-ethoxyanilide, 
C 2S H 49 0 2 N, forms minute, shining, white needles, m. p. 111°, b. p. 
290°/10 ram. Oleo-p-ethoxyanHide, C 26 H 4S 0 2 N } forms minute, 
shining, colourless needles, in, p, 72°, b. p. 265*5°/10 mm. Eruco- p- 
■ethoxy anilide , C 30 H 51 O 2 N, forms small, silky chips, m, p. 87°, b. p. 
288°/10 nim. 

MyriMo-a-naphthalide, C 13 H 27 *CO-]SrH'C lu H 7 , forms masses of 
slender needles, m. p. 110°, b. p. 162*5°/10 mm. Pcdmilo-a-naph- 
t halide, C 25 H 3i *CO*NH*C 1D H 7 , forms radiating masses of hard, 
silky needles, m. p. 112*8°, b. p. 182°/10 mm. Stearo-a~naph- 
thaluie, GggH^ON, forms mammillary masses of short, slender, white 
needles, rn. p. 110*8°, b. p. 205°/10 mm. Aracho-a-naphtkalide, 
G^H 47 ON, forms minute needles, in. p. 99°, b. p.. 221 *5°/10 mm. 
Oleo-a-naphthaUde, C. 2B H 41 ON, forms minute needles, m. p. 60°, 
b. p. 190*5°/10 mm. Eruco-a-rmphthalide y C 32 H 49 ON, forms 
masses of minute, shining needles, m. p. 73°, b. p, 230°/10 mm. 

Alyristo-^naphthalide, C^HggOlSr, forms mammillary masses 
of long, slender needles, m. p. 108°, b. p. 179°/10 mm. Palmito -j8- 
naphthalide, G 2a H^0!N, forms mammillary masses of small, 
acicular crystals, in. p. 109°, b. p. 198*5°/10 mm. Stearo-fi-naph- 
thalide, C^H^ON, forms nacreous masses of slender, white 
needles, m. p. 109°, b. p. 220*5°/10 mm. Aracho^mphthalide , 
C 30 11 47 ON, forms shining, white needles, m. p. 112°, b. p. 239°/ 
10 mm. Oleo-fcmphthaUdej C 2 sH 4i ON, forms shining masses of 
nacreous scales, m. p. 169*2°, b. p. 215*5°/10 mm. Ermo-$-naph- 
thalide , C S2 H 49 0H, forms shining, colourless needles, m. p. 87°, 
b. p. 247*5°/10 mm. - 

Mi/ri&to ~p - phenylenediamide, G 6 H 4 (1S[H*C0*C 13 H 27 )2, .. forms 
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minute, pale grey needles, in. p. 162*5°, b. p. 186*5°/10 mm. 
Pa l m i t o-p- ph enylened la m id e, C S8 H G8 OoN 2> forms short, almost 
colourless, shining needles, m. p. 181*5°, b. p. 208°/10 nun. St ear o - 
p -phenylenediamide, C 42 H 7a 0 2 .N 2 , forms minute, white needles, 
in. p. 179*5°, b. p. 229*5°/10 mm. ' Aracho-’p^phenylenediantide, 
C 4G H S4 0 2 N 2 , forms minute needles, m. p. 139*8°, b. p. 250°/10 mm. ■ 
Oleo-p-phenylen edict mide, C t 42 H 72 0 2 N 2 , forms minute needles, m. p. 
158* 7°, b. p. 224*5°/10 mm. E ru c o-p-jih e mjle n edi am ? d e , 
G,- 0 H ss O,N„ forms minute, grey needles, m. p. 151°, b. p. 263°/ 
10 mm/ " ' T/H. P. 

Polymorphism of 2 :6-Dinitro-4-toIuidine. I. and II. 
E. Artini (AHi R. Accad. Lined , 1917, [v], 28, i, 392—400, 
420—424).—This compound, prepared by Korner and Contardi by 
reducing 2:4:6-trinitrotoluene with ammonium sulphide, exists in 
four distinct crystalline' phases, with the following properties. 

The 8-modiBcation, obtained by slow evaporation of a cold 
saturated solution in a mixture of ether and alcohol, forms pris¬ 
matic crystals of the rhombic system (1 bipyramidal class), 
a: h = 0*7935 :1, D 1*524, showing marked pleochxoism. 

The y-phase, which is easily obtained by evaporation of cold 
saturated solutions in ethyl acetate or acetone, either alone or 
mixed with alcohol, forms crystals of varying habit, but mostly 
short and stout and belonging to the pinacoidal class of the triclinia, 
system, a:b : c = 0*8389:1: 2*1764, ce = 98°26', /3 = 89°00 ; , y = 89°33y 
D 1*497; twinning is frequent and pleochroism evident. 

The j8-£orm, which is often obtained with the ^-modification from 
ethyl acetate or acetone and is also deposited on very slow cooling 
of a boiling alcoholic solution, forms rhombic crystals of the 
bipyramidal class, A : b : <?== 0*8557 :T:1TI19, D 1*495, and shows 
distinct pleochroism. 

In spite of their different degrees of symmetry, the y- and ^-modi¬ 
fications are markedly similar in .external form, and also exhibit 
various morphological and physical relations and frequently occur 
associated. 

The 8-phase is metastable, at any . rate as far as temperatures a 
few degrees below 0°, and if it is deposited in a flask from ■ a mixture 
of ether and alcohol and, when the crystallisation has proceeded 
sufficiently far, the flask is stoppered,, the yellow .5-needles gradu- 
' ally pass into, solution and are replaced by the triclinic y-forin. The 
latter is the most stable at the ordinary or a lower temperature and 
the jS-phase is metastable towards the y-phase at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. 

The fourth or a-phase forms pale orpiment-yellow crystals and 
arises when either of the preceding modifications is heated at .148°, 
its region of stability extending only from 148° to 173°, the melting 
point. When cooled below 148° it undergoes immediate trans¬ 
formation into the j8~pha-se. 

The conditions of equilibrium between the different phases are 
represented graphically. T. H. P. 
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Some Mew Derivatives of Diphenyl. W. Boesghe and 
B. G. . B. Scholten (Ber,, 1917, 50, 596— 611), — Mow that 
0 -hydroxy- and oo'-dihydroxy-diphenyl are commercial products, 
material has become available for a resumption of an investigation 
on diphenyl derivatives begun in 1900 (A., 1900, i, 24, 594)" 
Derivatives of o - Dydroxy diphenyl .—2 - Phenylbeiizoqiiii,ioiie4- 
oxiine, which was originally the precursor of the o-hydroxydiplienyl, 
is best obtained from this by the action of nitrous acid. It may be 
oxidised by alkaline potassium f err icy anide or hydrogen peroxide 
to 5-nitro-2-hydroxydiphenyl (ibid., 594), and this converted by 
methylation into 5 -niiro-2-methoxy diphenyl, pale yellow, friable 
needles, m. p, 95—96°. The latter can be obtained readily by the 
nitration of o-methoxydiphenyl (methylation of the phenol; b. p. 
159—160°/18 mm.), but the free phenol yields almost exclusively 
6:5-dinitro-2-hydroxydiphenyl, m. p. 203—204°. The phenol 
couples with benzenediazoniuxn chloride, giving 2 -hydroxy~§~ 
bemeneazodijihenyl , yellow needles, m. p. 94—95°, and 2-hydroxy- 
3:5 d>uhenzeneazodiphenyl, brown needles, m. p. 157°. The former 
azo-compound is readily reduced by sodium hyposulphite to 
5-amino-2-liydroxydiphenyl, m. p. 201°. 

3: o-Dmitro-2-hydroxydiphenyl forms a p4 ohienesidphonvtte, long, 
stout, yellow needles, m. p. 147—148°, and also 2-chloro-3 : 5-di¬ 
nit mdiphenyl , yellow leaflets, m. p. 119°, when heated with 
2 >toluenesulphonyl chloride and dimethyl aniline (a reaction of 
op-dinitrophenols discovered by Ullmann and Nadai; A., 1908, 
i, 525). The o-chloro-derivative reacts with alcoholic ammonia at 
100° to form 3 : 5-dimtro-2-aminodiphenyl, golden-yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 182°; with aniline, very sluggishly, to 
Ph give 3: 5-din i tro-2-an Hi n odiphenyl, bright 

/\_red needles, m. p. 130°; and with hydrazine 

Wf) ! ! ! t nu : ^3 TC ‘ ra ^ e to yield 6-nitroA-phenylb enmzimin- 

U ‘ 2 \X hrOH 0 j ( aml exed formula), which crystallises in 
yellow leaflets, decamp. 229°. 

Derivatives of oo^Diliydroxy diphenyl .—This phenol reacts with 
■ acetic acid and sodium nitrite, to form 2: 2 f -diphemjldiquinone- 

4 'A f -dioxime (annexed formula) as 

OR*N*/\ _/\.w,Aij a dark . yellow, microcrystalline 

4] . j. A A »j p-owder which decomposes briskly 

\/‘ at'227—228°. This may be reduced 

to 5:5 ; -diammo-2 :2 / -*dihydroxydi- 
phenyl, but the amine is more readily obtained by reducing 5 :5M>is- 
benzeneazo-2:2 ; -diplieiiol (Bobertson and Brady, T., 1913, 103, 
1481) with sodium hyposulphite. The diamine yields the 2;2 ; -di~ 
phenyldiqiiinone, m. p. 196°, on oxidation. 

3:5:3 ; : 5 / -Tetranitro-2:2 ; -diphenol does not behave in the normal 
way on healing with j>toluenesulphonyl chloride and, ' dimethyl- 
aniline. It yields' 1:3:6: S-tetravifrodi- 
Tsin /\___oxide '.(annexed formula), which 
j 1' | s erystallises in lustrous, pale brown needles, 

\/ ~~~~\/ ' m. p. 252*5°. 

NO* N0 2 2 :24Diniethoxydiphenyl yields 5 :5 ; -uh- 

n-iiro - 2 : 2 f - dimethoxydiphenyl, slender, 
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yellow needles, m, p. 263°, when warmed with nitric (B 1*39) and 
glacial acetic acids, but when first sulplioiiated and then warmed 
with fnmin» nitric and sulphuric acids, it forms 3 :5 :5 f -tetr& 
nitro-2 : 2 ! -dimethoa:-ydi-phen^ly which crystallises in broad, yellow 
needles, m. p. 17.7—178°. The latter yields the well-known- 
1:3 :6 :8-tetranitrocarbazole, in. p. 268°, when heated with alcoholic 
ammonia at 140—150°, but this synthesis offers the first proof of 
the constitution of the compound. 

Derivatives of pp ! -Dihydroxydiphentjh — 3:5:3d o'-Tetraniiro- 
4 :4''-dihydroxydiphenyl is obtained by adding concentrated nitric 
acid to diazotised benzidine and warming. It only forms a di-p- 
toluenemlphonate , yellow leaflets, m. p. 267° (decomp.), when 
treated by the above method of TJilmann and Nadai, no trace of 
the tefcranitro-4 :4'-dichlorodiphenyl being produced. Neither could 
any more than the known 2:2 / -dinitro-compound be obtained by 
nitrating 4:4 / -dichlorodiplienyl. The above ester is transformed by 
boiling aniline into 3:5:3 b remit roA : 4 -~dianilinodrphenijl, 

which crystallises in fiery-red needles, m. p. 271°. 

Derivatives of mm!-Dichlorodiphenyl, —-This oil yields 5:5 ; ~di- 
chloro-2:2'-dinitrodiphenyl when carefully warmed with finning 
nitric acid, but 5 : o'-dichloro-2 :4 :2 ; : tt-tetranitrodiphenyl, yellow 
leaflets, m. p. 189°, when warmed with a mixture- of sulphuric and 
finning nitric acids. The latter yields the 5 :5 --diamine, reddish- 
brown crystals, m. p. 297°, and an additive compound of aniline 
and the 5; 5'dianilmo-denyative, C 1 . 2 H 4 (NIIPh) 2 (!NOo) 4 ,NH 2 Ph, 
.stout, dark red needles, m. p. 215°. , J. C. W. 

The State of Saturation of - Chromophores. Hugo Kauff- 
mann (Ber., 1917, 50, 630— 637).—The author issues a warning 
against a false idea of the importance of the degree of unsaturation 
in connexion with colour theories. There is a tendency in some 
quarters (compare Ley, this vol., i, 261, and Lifsehitz, Zeitsch . 
wiss. Photochem.j 1916, 16, 101) to expect that a lowering of the 
intensity of colour wonld follow 7 if the degree of unsaturation of 
the chromophore is lowered. Even when such difficulties are 
ignored' as the question as to ivhat <f unsaturation really means, 
what kind of unsaturation is authoritative in optical problems, why 
it is that ethylene is colourless whilst., more -saturated stilbene deriv¬ 
atives' are coloured, why m-nitroaniline is coloured but w-dinitro- 
benzene colourless, why colourless aniline and almost colourless 
1:3:5-trinitrobenzene should form a red compound, there are still, 
even within narrow limits, cases in which,'colour is actually 
enhanced when the degree of unsaturation is lessened. 

It is known, for example, that the- degree of saturation of an 
ethylene linking is raised by the proximity of a phenyl, carboxyl 
or earbethoxyl, or cyano-group in the order given, but in three 
cases the effect on the colour is quite the opposite to the expected 
one. In the series R-dRCMPh, E*CH:CPlrC0 2 H, R-CHlCPh-CN 
[R = C ft H 3 (OMe) 2 ,2 :5], the colours are white, pale greenish-yellow, 
and bright greenish-yellow; with the compounds of the same 
radicle, R-CHICPlrCN, R-CH:C(CN)*C0 2 Et, RcCH:C(CN) 2 , the 
colours are greenish-yellow, lemon or orallge^red .'it1fq,■'fbrms)J , and. 
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orange-yellow; -whilst in the'series of para-derivatives of dime thy 1- 
aniline, R-CHICHBz, R-CHICPhBz, R-CHICBz-CN, 

R-CH:CPh-CN, 

R*CH‘C(CN)*C0 3 Et, R*CH*C(CN) 2 , the compounds are orange- 
red, chrome-yellow, brick-red, lemon-yellow, orange, and brick-red ■ 

respectively. 

It is therefore emphasised that whilst “ unsaturation is a factor 
which confers chromo-phoric properties on atomic groups, it is in 
no sense the factor which determines the degree of the chromo- 
phoric activity. 

Some new compounds have been prepared [with Karl Burr, 
Emil Meyer, and Adolf Jeutter]. m-Nitro~2 : b-dim ethoxy- 
styrene, from the dirnefchoxybenz aldehyde and nitromethane, forms 
long, orange-red, fluorescent needles, m. p. 118°. 2:5 -Dimetho&j- 

jB-fiitro-^-projienylhenzenej N0 2 • CM el CH • C G Ii 3 (0 M e) 2 , from nitro- 
ethane, crystallises in slender, orange-yellow needles, m. p. 75°. 
vy-Nitro- 2 5-dimethoivystilbene, 'N0 2 ’CPhICH*C 6 H 3 (0Me)2, from 
plieiiylnitromethane, forms orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 124°. The 
colours in these cases are therefore lessened in intensity as the 
ethylene linking becomes more saturated. 

2: 5-DimeiJwx2/-a~pke7iylcimiamic acid, from the aldehyde and 
sodium phenylacetafe and acetic anhydride, forms pale greenish- 
yellow crystals, m. p. 192®. ■ 

■■p~&imethyiaminoh-e.hzyUdehedeidmyben zoin f 

NMe 2 *C e HpCH:CPh‘COPh, 

crystallises in chrome-yellow needles, m. p. 167°. J. C. W. 

Ammophenylethylcarbmol [0 - Amino - a - phenylpropyl 
Alcohol]. August Eberhard (Arch. Pharm 1917, 255,140—150). 
—In order to synthesise ephedrine or Aephedrine, it is necessary 
to methylate jB-amiho-a-phenylpropyl alcohol. Preliminary work 
on this reaction lias shown that much material will be required in 
order to obtain a pure product (Calliess, A., 1912, i, 365; Eberhard, 
A,, 1915, i, 834). It is now found that the carbinol can best be 
prepared from a-aminopropiopkenone by reduction with hydrogen 
in the presence of palladinised charcoal. ■ The methylation of the 
hydra mine will be described later, but some new derivatives have 
been, obtained in the meantime and others revised. 

3-Amino-a-phenyIpropyl alcohol crystallises in flat needles, ni. p. 
101°, and yields the following compounds: a hydrochloride, m. pA 
191°; two isomeric but not interchangeable aurichlorides (bundle^, 
of silky,'yellow'needles, m. p. 130°, and hard, yellowish-red rosettes,, 
in. p. 172°); two platinichlorides (yellowish-red needles, with"., 
2H*>0, in. p. 187-—188°, and anhydrous, brownish-red bundles, m. p. ' 
196®); a benzoyl derivative,: m. p. 142° (Behr-Bregowski, A., 1897, 
d, 460),; : and a dihenzoyl compound, OBz*CHPh*CHMe*NHBz, 
white flocks, m. p. 182°. J. C. W. 

p-Lactylaminohenzoic Acid. E. Salkowski (Ber.> 1917, 50, 
637—-641).-—As another attempt to prepare a soluble, but physio¬ 
logically active, derivative of ethyl p-aminobenzoate (compare A-, 
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1916, i, 815), the drug ( 4f ansesthesine J5 ) lias been converted into the 
lactyl derivative, by heating with an excess of lactic acid. The new 
ester is a brown syrup which is neither 'soluble nor possessed of 
anaesthetic properties. The free p -lactylaminobenzoic acid , 
CO^B[ # 'C6H 4 *NH , GO , GHMe*OH, obtained by hydrolysis of the 
crude product or, better, by heating together the free acids, crystal¬ 
lises as a mass of woolly needles, m. p. 215°, and yields' a white 
silver , and a microcrystalline copper salt. It gives no coloration 
with ferric chloride (distinction from p-aminobenzoic acid); it is, 
gradually hydrolysed by boiling sodium hydroxide, but not by 
sodium carbonate. J. C. W. 

Synthesis of PMoretin, and Preparation of the Nitriles 
of Phenolcarboxylic Acids, Emil Fischer and Osman Nouri 
(Ber.j 1917, -50, 811—623).—The nitriles of phenolcarhoxylic acids 
can be obtained by converting the acetyl compounds into- the 
amides, dehydrating these with phosphorus chlorides, and finally 
removing the acetyl groups again by a mild hydrolysis. By such a 
means, phloretonitrile has been prepared and then converted into 
phloretin by HoeselTs new method for the synthesis of phenolic 
ketones (compare A., 1915, i, 820). 

Phloretic acid (i8-pdiydroxyphenylpropionic acid) is most con¬ 
veniently obtained by the hydrolysis of phloridzin, and its esters by 
means of the alcohols and sulphuric acid. The ethyl ester has m. p. 
43—44°, b. p. 193°/18 mm. (corr.); the methyl ester crystallises in 
large, thin tablets, m. p. 40—41° (corr.), b. p. 186—187°/17 mm. 
(corr.). The amide, m. p. 127—128°, is best obtained from the 
methyl ester. A cetylpMoretamide ($-]>acetoxypheriylpropionamide ) 
is formed by the action of acetic anhydride and pyridine on the 
amide; it crystallises in elongated, thin plates, m. p. 133—134° 
(corr.), and yields the correspond mg nitrile, b. p. 170—175°/ 0*25" 
mm., when heated with chloroform and phosphoryl chloride. 
Phloretonitrile ( p-p-hydro xyph e n pi pro pion i t rile) is obtained from 
this by hydrolysis with cold aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide, in 
colourless prisms, m. p. 58—59°. When an ethereal solution of the 
acetylpMoretonitrile and phloroglucinol is treated with hydrogen 
chloride in the presence of zinc chloride, condensation takes place 
as in ,Hoesch ? s method, and the intermediate ketoiie-imide salt 
can be hydrolysed to a mixture of free phloretin and its 
^acetyl derivative.’ A further treatment with A-sodium hydroxide 
>n the absence of air serves to decompose the acetate, and phloretin, 
HO*C 6 H 4 # CH 2 *CiI 2 *CO*C 6 H 2 (OH) 3 , identical with the phloretin of 
- phloridzin may be isolated. 

Methyl p-coumarate, m. p„ 139—140° (corr.), is converted into 
p-coumar amide, microscopic leaflets, m. p. 193—194° (corr.), 
and the acetyl derivative of this, m. p. 189—191° (corr.), into 
p-acetoxycinrmmonitrile, m. p. 117—118° (corr.). and finally into 
p-coumaronitrile, long prisms, hi. p. 138—139° (corr.), by the 
above methods. ^ 

Similarly, gallamide is transformed into the triacetate,: triaceiyl- 
r/allonitrile , long needles or prisms, m. p. 129—130° (corr.), and 
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finally gallonitrile , which crystallises from water in very long 
needles, 1H 2 0, m. p. 223° (corr.). J. C. W. 

Plienylpyruvic Acid. (Mlle.) E. Hemmerle {Ann. Ghim ,, 1917, 
[is], 7, 226— 276). —A full account of work of which a short 
description lias appeared (compare A., 1916, i, 485). Certain new 
compounds are described, namely, sodium phenyl py ruv a t e , 
C 9 H 7 0 3 Na,H 2 0; the methyl ester, m. p. 75°; the ethyl ester, rn. p. 
45°; and the acetate, m. p. 168°, of phenylpyruvic acid; the 
acetate i m. p. 125°, of benzylpyruvie acid; methyl diphenyldn 
pyruvate , in. p. 101°; ethyl dipkenyldipyrumte , m. p. 102°; the 
keto-edcohol , COoH'CO'CHPh'CHPh’OH, corresponding with 
a-keto-j3y-diphenylbutyrolactone (compare Erlenmeyer, A., 1904, 
i, 1015); a-keto-fi-phenylb'Utyrolactone , m. p. 202°, and its semi- 
carhazo? ie } m. p. 220° (decomp.), and its methyl ether , m. p. 
84°. W. G. 


An Ethoxy-^-naphthoylpropionic Acid, M. Giua (Gazzetta, 
1917, 47, i, 89—92. Compare A., 1914, i, 962).—The action of 
succinic anhydride on a-naphthyl ethyl ether in carbon disulphide 
solution and in the presence of aluminium chloride yields an 
rthozy-p-naphihoylpropidnidg acid , OEt* C 10 H 6 * CO * CH 2 * OHp C0 2 H, 
which forms pale yellow needles, m. p. 198°, gives a greenish-yellow 
coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid, and yields o-phthalic 
acid on oxidation with alkaline permanganate solution; the acid is 
probably 5-etlioxy~#-2-naphthoylpropionic acid. Its methyl ester 
forms shining, white plates, m, p. 70—71°. 

Methyl aphthoylprojnanate (compare A., 1914, i, 962), 

'0 W H 14 0 3 , forms white, prismatic crystals, in. p. 74°. T. H. P. 

Chromophores with Auxochromic Functions. Hugo 
Kauffmann (Ber,, 1917, 50, 515—529).—The colour and fluores¬ 
cence of a number of compounds of' the two types: 


mie 2 i 


(Chr. = chromophore) have ...been .investigated. It is a well-known 
fact that p-dinitrobenzen© is no more coloured than nitrobenzene, 
but that p-dimethylaminonitrobenzene, containing an auxochrom©, 
is bright yellow. Certain cases of styryl derivatives have now been 
found, however, in which the association of two of these chromo- 
phores in compounds of the type II makes for the enhancement 
of colour over the monostyryl derivatives or even over the corre¬ 
sponding ^dimetliylaminostyryl. derivatives of type I. ' In these 
cases, therefore, the styryl complex exerts ■ auxochromic functions; 
indeed, it sometimes happens that the auxochrom© effect is more 


pronounced .than that displayed by the p-dimetliylamino-group. 
The chief argument, however, for the exertion' of auxochrom© 
activities by these chromophore© is that the compounds .display 
brilliant flrorescence, which is in accordance with the rule that the 
introduction of a second auxochrome in the para-position with 
4p^giESct.to another makes for a strongly fluorescent di-derivative. 
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TIi© following summary illustrates these points. The data refer 
to the solid compounds. 

. NMepCgHpChr. ChrT^HpCIir, 


Chromophore. ■ Colour. Fluorescence* Colour. Fluorescence. 

"C'H:OHPh ......... White Moderately Pale yellow Strong 

strong yellowish- 

greenish-blue green 

*CH;CPli*CN . Lemon- Intense vivid ' Lemon- Intense 

yellow greenish- . yellow* yellow . 

yellow 


*CH:C(CN)'CO a Et. Orange Vivid orange Pale greenish- Vivid 

yellow yellowish- 

green 

*CH;C(CN) 2 ......... Brick red Strong Yellow , Strong 

orange-red yellow, 

*OH:C(CN)*COPh.. Brick red Vivid Orange- Very faint 

brick-red yellow yellow 

Deep' red Moderate Orange Strong 

purple-red orange 

Most of the compounds were obtained by the condensation of the 
appropriate aldehydes and methylene compounds. 

[With Adolf Jeutter.] —p- Distyrylbensene , C 6 H 4 (CHICHPh) 2 , is 
obtained by the action of terephthalaldekyde on magnesium benzyl 
chloride, the intermediate carbinol being deprived of the elements 
of water by heating with acetyl chloride and then alone at 270°. 
It forms pale yellow crystals, m. p. 258°. <&&!-Dicyan<yp-dktyryl- 
benzene , C 6 H 4 (CHlCFh*CN) 2 , yellow crystals, m. p. 242°, is ob¬ 
tained from tereph thalaldehyde and benzyl cyanide. Ethyl tere- 
phthalyUdenedicyanoacetate, C 6 H 4 [CHIC(CN)*C0 2 Et] 2 , from tere- 
plithalaldeliyde and ethyl cyanoacetate, forms pale greenish-yellow 
needles, m, p. 201°. TerephtIwlyliderieclimalononitrtle, 
CeH^CH^CN),],, 

decomposes at 212 °.„ Tereph tkalyliden edicya n oaeetophenon e, 
C ( .H 4 (CH!CBz a CN) 2 . has m. p. 224°. 'Terephthalylidenedi-indandi- 
one forms orange needles, m. p. above 300°. 

Phenyl cyanostyryl ketone forms whit© crystals, m. p. 84°; phenyl 
cyam-p-methoxystyryl ketone crystallises in pale yellow needles, 
in. p. 104°; phenyl cyano-p-dimethylaminosiyryl ketone , m. p. 162°, 
is brick-red, and forms a white salt with, hydrogen chloride gas or 
solution; phenyl cyano-p-nitrostyryl ketone crystallises in pale 
yellow scales, m. p. 14,0°; p-n itrobenzylidcnemdandione r 

NO 2 -O 0 H 4 -OH:0<gg>G 6 H 4I 

forms greenish-yellow needles, m. p. 229°; ad-dicyano-ad-dibenzoyT 
butadiene , CN*CBz*CH*CHICBz*CN, from glyoxal and cyanoaceto- 
pkenome, decomposes at 170—175°, and is white', whereas the tere- 
phthalylidene compound in which the -CH*CBz*CN chromophores 
are separated by the benzene nucleus is orange-yellow. 

[With Emil Meyer.]— p~Dimeihylamino-m-eyanostilbene, 
NMe 2 *C 6 H 4 -aH:CPh*OI7, 

from , benzyl ' cyanide and ^dxmethylaminobenzaldehyde, forms 
yellow leaflets, in. p. 136°, ■ Its. .fluorescence in diffused Tight or 


/CO. 

■ CH:0 <co> H < 
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jS-rays is comparable in intensity with that of barium platino- 
cyanide, but it is not sensitive to Rontgen rays. J. 0. W. 

Dextro-rotatory Menthy! Iodide. N. I. Xuesanov (J. Russ. 
Phys . Chem. Soc 1916, 48, 1151—1156).—Gradual hydrolysis of 
crude menthyl chloride shows that the latter contains, besides the 
Igevo-rotatory stable chloride, at least two unstable- stereoisomerides 
with rotations of opposite signs; the menthyl bromide and iodide 
obtained by similar methods from menthol probably contain analo¬ 
gous secondary stereoisomerides. Menthyl bromide and iodide 
are sometimes obtained optically inactive or with a slight dextro¬ 
rotation, which may, however, be due to a small proportion of 
admixed menthene formed as a result of the instability of the 
menthyl haloid. The author has now succeeded in preparing a 
menthyl iodide with a pronounced dextro-rotation, which cannot be 
explained by admixture of menthene. 

The method of preparation used. was. similar to that of Celikov 
(ibid., 1904, 38, 784). Menthyl-acetate, b. p. 101—102°/15 mm., 
a D ■—73*05° for 10 cm., prepared by boiling menthol.with acetic 
anhydride, was dissolved in an equal volume of chloroform and the 
solution saturated with dry hy^l ^«^ t r4^ dide at —20°. The con¬ 
taining tube was then sedtecfand left at' 
for five days. The resulting menthyl iodide, C 10 H 19 I, b. p. 
122—123°/17 mm., D® 1*3787, Df 1*3586, exhibits a dextro-rotation 
which for three different preparations amounted to 4-41*2°, 
'4-35*13°, and 4-37*62° in a 10 cm. tube. The menthene obtained 
by' boiling this' menthyl iodide with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
exhibits the same- physical properties as that derived from Isevo- 
rotatory menthyl haloids. The dimenthyl formed, together with 
menthene and menthane, when the dextro-rotatory menthyl iodide 
is boiled with sodium in ethereal solution, is a mixture of the same 
isomerides 1 as are obtained from, the ordinary haloid derivatives of 
menthol, but the crystalline, dimenthyl is formed in comparatively 
small quantity. 

Menthyl -iodide has also been prepared, in the same way as from 
menthyl acetate, from menthyl hydrogen phthalat©, the properties 
-of the resulting product being b. p. 121—122°/17 mm., a B —13*44° 
in a 10 -cm. Tube. , ,4 

■ The' -menthyl bromide obtained by Celikov (loc. cit.) has also 
Been investigated further. It.has b. p. 98—99°/14 mm., Df 1*1504, 
% —5*20° in a 10 cm. tube. When boiled in ethereal solution with 
.sodium, it yields menthane and menthene and-crystalline and liquid 
dimenthyls, both Isevo-rotatory. 

- The menthyl: bromide prepared by the same method from menthyl 
hydrogen phthalat© has b. p. 106—107°/20 mm., 1*1749, 
D f 1*1557, -23-35° in a 10 cm. tube. T. H. P. 

Menthylphenols. F. I. Kursaxov (J. Buss. Phys . Ghent. Soc 
1916, 48, 1156—1171).—The author showed previously (A., 1915, 
h 420) that phenyl menthyl ether is converted by heating with 
hydrochloric acid at 170° into a mixture of isomeric menthyl- 
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phenols, and similar mixtures are obtained when the constant or the 
crude menthyl chloride is heated with phenol. It is now shown that 
all these mixtures yield urethanes, m. p. 141° and 136° respec¬ 
tively, and also a small quantity of a fraction, m. p. 171—174°; the 
relative proportions of the different isomericles formed are similar in 
the various cases. 

When crystalline menthylphenol is heated in a sealed tub© with 
hydrochloric acid, part of it decomposes with formation of phenol 
and optically inactive menthyl chloride, the undecomposed part 
undergoing isomerisation into a mixture of crystalline and liquid 
menthylphenols. 

As regards the position of the hydroxyphenyl group in the 
menthylphenols, the optical inactivity of these is explained by the 
assumption for them of the structure: 

CHMe<°g^^>C(C ti H 4 -OH)-CHSr P ,, 

Six isomerides of this formula are possible, all having symmetrical 
molecules. Such tertiary structure for the menthylphenols is con¬ 
firmed by investigation of the menthyl chloride obtained when 
menthylphenols are heated with hydrochloric acid. This menthyl 
chloride is inactive, and, when boiled with alcoholic potash, is trans¬ 
formed into inactive menthene, such transformation being con¬ 
siderably more rapid than that of the unstable secondary menthyl 
chlorides contained in crude menthyl chloride. Further, the 
menthyl chloride in question gives instantaneously a copious pre¬ 
cipitate with alcoholic silver nitrate solution. All these properties 
indicate the tertiary nature of the chlorine atom, which may be 
regarded as occupying the same position as the hydroxyphenol 
group in the menthylphenols. 

The tertiary position of the hydroxyphenyl group in these men¬ 
thylphenols is confirmed by comparison of the latter with those 
obtained on boiling menthene hydrochloride with phenol; the 
urethanes, in. p. 141° and 136°, but not that, m. p. 171—174°, are 
obtained in this case. When menthene is boiled with phenol in 
the presence of a small proportion of menthyl chloride, the isomeric 
menthylphenols formed consist principally of the one giving the 
urethane, hi. p. 141°; other urethanes, m. p. 115-—118° and in. p. 
136°, are also obtained. In this reaction the menthyl chloride 
reacts with the phenol, liberating hydrochloric acid, which exerts 
a catalytic effect on the reaction. Menthylphenol phenyl ether ; 
O K) H 9 *C 6 Hp0Ph, prepared by heating the potassium derivative of 
menthylphenol with iodine and finely-divided copper (compare 
UUmann and Spoilage!, A., 1905, i, 644; 1907, i, 33), is a viscous, 
odourless,'optically inactive oil, b. p. '.223—225°/10'mm., Df 1*0224, 
When this ether is heated with magnesium methyl iodide and the 
product of the reaction decomposed with ice, the resultant products 
are menthylphenol, phenol, and a menthyltoluene, which gives teie- 
phthalic acid on oxidation with dilute nitric acid in a sealed tube. 
The methyl group of the toluene residue, and consequently the 
hydroxyl group of the crystalline menthylphenol, thus occupies 
the para-position to the menthyl residue. T» H. P. 
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barium peroxide or benzoyl peroxide on the a-form in toluene 
solution. 

a- Isoprene-amy lene> caoutchouc forms a viscous, sticky mass 
which adheres firmly to wood, metal, glass, etc., and is easily drawn 
out into long threads; when exposed to the air it becomes covered 
with an oxidised layer, which is non-adhesive. When vulcanised, it 
yields a product which is not sticky -or plastic, but is also devoid of 
the elastic properties of natural caoutchouc and may be easily torn 
like a rotten rag; its elastic point evidently lies above its tempera¬ 
ture of decomposition. This caoutchouc has no industrial applica¬ 
tion, and when added to natural caoutchouc, even to the extent 
of only 1%, appreciably lowers the value. The molecule of a-iso- 
preue—amylene caoutchouc probably contains the amylene as a 
saturated radicle, •CMe 2 *CHMe% the proportion of bromine com¬ 
bined diminishing as that of the amylene mixed with the isoprene 
increases. The structure may be represented thus: 

CH 2 *OMe:OH*CHy .... *CMeyCH 2 
CJS 2 *CH:CMe*CH 2 *CH 2 -GH:CMe*CH 2 ’ 

That amylene is present in the molecule is supported by the gradual 
and direct alteration of the physical properties as the proportion 
of amylene used increases; for example, the liquid state is more 
and more nearly approached. Elementary analysis is insufficient 
to detect the presence of even considerable proportions of amylene. 
If, in the preparation of a-isoprene-amylene caoutchouc, the 
amylene is replaced by fsobuiylene, caoutchoucs with similar pro¬ 
perties are obtained. : 

$-Xsoprene-amylene caoutchouc forms a compact mass quite free 
from pastiness, and at about 100° assumes all the elastic properties 
of natural caoutchouc, its elasticity point being thus lower than that 
of the a-isomeride. In the air, $-isoprene~amylene caoutchouc is 
oxidised moderately rapidly to a very compact, solid, amorphous, 
oxygenated mass which gives a blow like a stone and is readily 
pounded to a fine powder; as the oxidation proceeds, the elasticity 
point and the fatal temperature gradually rise. Vulcanisation 
converts it into a product which at 80—90° exhibits all the pro¬ 
perties of vulcanised natural caoutchouc. 

a-Isoprene caoutchouc, prepared by the action of sodium on 
chemically pure isoprene at 60—75° for ten to forty hours, differs 
considerably from a-isoprene-amylene caoutchouc, which is ob¬ 
tained from isoprene containing amylene, in particular from the 
isoprene prepared by the catalytic removal of two molecules of 
hydrogen chloride from dichloroiaopentane at a low pressure. 
-a-Isoprene caoutchouc represents a colourless, non-gluey, non-fluid, 
insoluble mass, transparent as glass, which can be rolled hot or 
easily broken, but not drawn into threads; it swells up slowly and 
slightly in various media, but does not dissolve even in traces. Its 
elasticity is low, and the noise of its impact resembles that of a solid 
body, it is an abnormal caoutchouc, its elasticity point lying above 
110° and its fatal temperature somewhat below 0°; at about 110° it 
assumes all the elastic properties of natural caoutchouc. It is 
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vulcanised by sulphur dr nitro-compounds, although more slowly 
than caoutchoucs of the normal series, and it is applicable in prac¬ 
tice only for certain special purposes. 

/3-Isoprene caoutchouc, obtained in quantitative* yield by the 
action of a mixture of sodium with barium (or benzoyl) peroxide 
on pure isoprene at 60—70°, has usually a pale cinnamon colour 
and is transparent in thin layers; it flakes, but has no stickiness or 
fluidity, and may be rolled comparatively easily even at 60°. It is 
an abnormal caoutchouc, its elasticity point being about 80—90°, 
which is somewhat lower than that of the a-isomeride, and its fatal 
temperature about —10°. 

y-Isoprene caoutchouc, prepared in small yield (40%) by the 
action of barium or benzoyl peroxide or an alkaline sulphide or 
poly sulphide at 45—50° for two to four months, is an almost 
colourless, brittle, amorphous substance, transparent as glass, which 
cannot be* drawn into threads, but is possessed of considerable elas¬ 
ticity and spring; after deformation, it resumes its original form 
and dimensions almost instantaneously. It is a normal caoutchouc, 
its elasticity point and fatal temperature being almost identical 
with those of natural caoutchouc. 

5-Isoprene caoutchouc, prepared from /3-myreene (compare Ostro- 
misslenski. and Koschelev, A., 1916, i, 274), is of the normal series. 

e-Isoprene caoutchouc is the name proposed by the author for the 
caoutchouc obtained in quantitative yield by gently heating iso¬ 
prene with sodium in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. It is formed 
also by the action of the ultra-violet light of the quartz lamp on 
isoprene in presence of sodium and carbon dioxide. It is a normal 
isoprene caoutchouc and quite insoluble. This form appears to be- 
a physical isomeride of the normal y-isoprene caoutchouc, the elas¬ 
ticity points and the fatal temperatures being apparently the same 
for the two. Towards a mixture of sodium and carbon disulphide 
isoprene caoutchouc is quite passive, both at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture and on heating. 

Recovered caoutchouc is always abnormal, its fatal temperature 
and elasticity point being relatively high ; only above 120° does it 
regain the elastic properties of ordinary caoutchouc. The process 
of recovery is evidently accompanied by rearrangement in the 
nucleus. 

a-Erythrene caoutchouc is obtained by heating erythrene alone 
or with sodium (0*3—0*5%), barium peroxide, sodium and barium 
peroxide, or first one of these and then the other. When, however, 
the erythrene is heated in presence of sodium and in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide, it is converted into an insoluble e-caoutchouc 
analogous to the normal insoluble e-isoprene caoutchouc obtained 
under similar conditions from isoprene. The isomerism appears 
to be of a chemical character and conditioned only by the different 
positions of the ethylene linkings in the molecule, A third isomeride 
(a f ) is often formed in small proportion, together with the a-variety, 
when erythrene is heated with sodium in absence of carbon dioxide. 
This differs from a-erythrene caoutchouc only in its insolubility, and 
is a highly elastic, colourless substance, transparent as glass, which 
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swells in light petroleum, turpentine, etc., and is readily vulcanised 
under the ordinary, conditions given for the vulcanisation of syn¬ 
thetic caoutchoucs (A., 1916, i, 55), * 

a-Erythrene*. caoutchouc is a colourless, transparent, elastic, highly 
resilient substance, which does not stick, and is readily rolled in the 
hot, but if rolled in the cold requires a slight admixture of a liquid 
of high boiling point, since otherwise it crumbles between the rolls 
like factis; after deformation, if not too prolonged, it recovers its 
form and dimensions almost instantly. This caoutchouc belongs to 
the normal series, its elasticity point and fatal temperature being 
somewhat lower than those of Para caoutchouc; thus, at normal 
temperatures it is more elastic than natural caoutchouc, and it 
remains elastic when Para caoutchouc reaches its elasticity point. 
It is vulcanised more rapidly and easily than the natural rubber 
under ordinary conditions or by means of benzoyl peroxide', nitro¬ 
compounds, chlorine, etc. The vulcanised product is highly elastic 
and resilient and its residual elongation negligible; it is more resis¬ 
tant to deformation than vulcanised natural caoutchouc, but its 
resistance to shearing is slight. If, before vulcanisation, the caout¬ 
chouc is caused to swell by means of albumin or some other sub¬ 
stance with colloidal properties, the resultant product corresponds 
in properties with vulcanised natural caoutchouc. 

a-Erythrene-biitylene caoutchouc, prepared by the action of 
sodium on erythrene containing butylenes, closely resembles ce-iso- 
prene-amylene caoutchouc. 

J3-Erythrone-butylene caoutchouc, prepared by heating a toluene 
solution of the a-isomeride with barium peroxide (0*5—5%) at 
60—75° for one to seven days, is not sticky, exhibits great com¬ 
pactness, is somewhat resistant to shearing, cannot be drawn into 
threads, and is moderately easily rolled in the cold. It belongs to 
the normal series and is readily vulcanised to a product showing 
all the properties of vulcanised natural caoutchouc; it dissolves in 
benzene, light petroleum, turpentine, etc. The isomerisation of the 
a- to the fhisorneride occurs only if the former contains compara¬ 
tively Tittle butylenes, erythrene containing 10—15% of the latter 
being utilisable. 

All the caoutchoucs which have been obtained from jBy-diiuethyl- 
erytliren© (compare Couturier, A., 1893, i, 244; Kondakov, A., 
1901, i, 625; Harries, A., 1911, i,' 798) have been investigated, and 
are found to be identical;’they usually contain varying proportions 
of the dimeride and of foreign liquids, which lower the elasticity 
point and the fatal temperature. The form obtained by the action 
of sunlight on the monomeride (of). does, indeed, differ from that 
resulting from the thermopolymerisation of the jSy-dimethyl- 
erythrene (a) by its solubility in various media, but this difference 
is doubtless conditioned,’ by differences in the physical state, the two 
being merely colloidal modifications of one and the same hydro¬ 
carbon, A number of different catalysts were employed, but in all 
cases the a-form was obtained in the hot and mostly the criform 
at temperatures up to 20—30°. Further, polymerisation of j8y-d> 
methylerythrene in presence of foreign ethylen.es yields, always th©- 
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ordinary a- or cAm edification, mixed or “ combined ” forms not' 
being obtained in tins case. 

The a-forrn of #y-dimethylerythren© caoutchouc, obtained at any 
temperature from 40° to 170°, and especially rapidly in the presence 
of a small proportion (1%) of piperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate, 
belongs to the abnormal series, its elasticity point being 125—130° 
and its fatal temperature —5°. When vulcanised it acquires all 
the elastic properties of natural caoutchouc at 100°. T. H. P. 

Preparation of Substances Equivalent to Ebonite 9 
Celluloid;, or Guttapercha. Synthesis of Vulcanised 
Caoutchouc. I, Ostromisslenski (/. Buss. Phys. Ghem . Soc., 1916, 
48, 1114—1131).—When treated with free chlorine, either natural 
or synthetic caoutchouc is converted into a substance which exhibits 
the properties of ebonite, in some cases to an enhanced degree. In 
its stability towards alkali or high temperatures it is the equal of 
ebonite, and, unlike the latter, it is very stable towards acids. Thus, 
the product obtained by the action of chlorine on synthetic normal 
erythrene caoutchouc is not changed by the prolonged action of 
nitric acid (D 1*35), by boiling fuming hydrochloric acid (I) P19), 
by boiling chromic acid, or by concentrated sulphuric acid. It may 
be worked and polished like the best ebonite obtained from caout¬ 
chouc and sulphur, and is equally plastic. Its specific gravity is 
almost equal to that of ebonite and it is a better electrical insulator, 
its conductivity approximating to that of the best types of glass' 
and baekelite. Ordinarily it is black, but if prepared under certain 
special conditions it may be obtained almost white* or even colourless 
and transparent, and it is easily coloured. An ebonite-like sub¬ 
stance may also be obtained by heating caoutchouc chloride or 
bromide (A., 1916, i, 278) in an iron mould out of contact with air 
at the ordinary temperature employed in vulcanising caoutchouc, 
but the product yielded in this way is always more or less porous. 

Caouprene chloride, readily obtainable either from, ethyl alcohol 
and sodium chloride through mono- or di-chloroethane* (this vol., 
i, 405), or from carbon, lime, and hydrochloric acid through calcium 
carbide, may be* easily converted into a plastic mass equivalent in 
its properties to celluloid, guttapercha, or the best ebonite. 
When treated with a very small proportion of naphthalene or 
copper cleat©, the chloride yields a highly coherent ebonite; 
with camphor, ■ paraffin-wax, . or hexachloroethane a product 
corresponding with celluloid is obtained, whilst with oils, such 
as paraffin oil, esters, tri-, tetra-, or penta-chloroethane or with 
a large excess of naphthalene, etc.pa substance with all the proper¬ 
ties of natural guttapercha is formed. This synthetic ebonite 
exhibits the mechanical properties of ordinary ebonite, and is fur¬ 
thermore non-inflammable and of high stability towards acids or an 
atmosphere of moist chlorine. 

Analogous products are obtainable in a similar manner from the 
higher chloride of caoutchouc, C 40 H 48 C1 32 > or the homologous chloro- 
caouprene chloride. 

Experimental details are given. T. H. P. 
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Synthesis of the Symmetrical Chloride and of the Higher 
Chloride of Erytlirene Caoutchouc. New Chlorides of 
Natural Isoprene and Erythrene Caoutchoucs. L 
Osteqmisslenski (/. Buss. Pkys . Chem. Soc., 1916, 48,1132—1151). 
—It lias been already shown that polymerised vinyl bromide repre¬ 
sents the symmetrical bromide of erythrene caoutchouc (A., 1916, 
i, 273), and the natural supposition that caouprene chloride is the 
corresponding symmetrical chloride is now justified experimentally. 

Baumann (A., 1872, 890) described caouprene chloride as a 
viscous, plastic, insoluble mass, but these properties are caused by 
admixtures of extraneous liquids, such as the higher chloro-deriv- 
atives of ethane, esters of the fatty acids, etc., the chemically pure 
chloride being a. snow-white, amorphous mass readily reducible to a 
fine powder. Caouprene chloride is rapidly formed by the action of 
the light from a mercury quartz lamp on liquid vinyl chloride, and 
exists in a soluble a-modification, which swells in various media to 
a more or less mobile layer, and in a more stable, insoluble y-form; 
the former is completely converted into the latter by prolonged heat¬ 
ing at 30—40° or by the action of the- light from a mercury lamp. 
The relation between the a- and y-caouprene chlorides is undoubt¬ 
edly analogous to that between the a- and cd-forms of jSy-dimethyl- 
erythrene caoutchouc (this voh, i, 4-02). The asymmetric chlorides 
of erythrene caoutchouc, and natural caoutchouc also exist in two 
modifications, namely, a soluble a- and an insoluble y-medification. 
The molecular weight of a-caouprene chloride, measured cryoscopi- 
cally in ethylene bromide solution, is 1021, which corresponds with 
the molecule (CrX 2 UHCl) jn == 999; this result is in agreement with 
that obtained for caouprene bromide. 

When heated with one of a number of different compounds, a- and 
y-caouprene chlorides give ebonite-like substances which are identical 
with those obtained under analogous conditions from the asymmetric 
chloride of erythrene caoutchouc, and in their physical and mechani¬ 
cal properties closely resemble the ebonites obtained from the 
chloride of natural Para caoutchouc. 

Like the bromide, caouprene chloride is a unicyclie halogenide, 
the ring containing sixteen -CHChCH 2 -- groups. The absence’ of 
double linkings is shown by its behaviour towards various reagents, 
such as .permanganate, tetramtromethane, etc., and especially by its 
stability towards oxidising agents, like chromic acid and concen¬ 
trated nitric acid (I) T35L by its passivity towards halogen liydr- 
acids, including boiling hydrochloric acid, and towards concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and by the ability of the halogen present to 
react. 

Unlike all natural and synthetic caoutchoucs and all their 
known lialogenated derivatives, which are absolutely insoluble- in 
acetone, a-caouprene chloride dissolves readily in this solvent. 
Gradual addition of a solution of the calculated amount of chlorine 
in carbon tetrachloride to a solution of erythrene caoutchouc in 
the same solvent yields an asymmetric chloride of erythrene caout- 
chouc, 0 S3 H 4S C1 36 , isomeric with caouprene chloride, from which it 
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differs only in.the positions of the halogen atoms; this chloride' also 
dissolves readily in acetone. Under the same conditions, natural 
caoutchouc gives a chloride of normal composition, C 32 H, 0 Me 8 Cl 16 , 
also readily soluble in acetone. Like caouprene chloride, each of 
these chlorides exists in a~ and y-modifications. Owing to- the solu¬ 
bility of the chlorides in acetone, they may be freed from admix¬ 
tures of free caoutchouc and of colloidal higher chloride, and thus 
obtained in a chemically pure condition. 

The polymeride of dichloroetliylene yields a peculiar ebonite 
and is termed, by analogy, chlorocaouprene chloride. It is isomeric 
with the higher chloride of erythrene- caoutchouc, obtained by the 
action of chlorine on a solution of the free caoutchouc, the isomer¬ 
ism depending on the position of the halogen. Under the- influence 
of the active light of a quartz mercury lamp, as.-dicliloroethylene 
polymerises almost instantly. 

Caouprene chloride has been prepared from ethyl alcohol and 
chlorine by the following reactions: (1) EtOH — C.,!:!*-j-EuO, 
(2) GJ-L + CL = U>H 4 CL, (3) CoH 4 CL> + NaOH = NaCl + HoO + 
CHoICHCl, i and (4) 16CH 2 :CHCT^(CIL>fCHCl) 16 . Owing to" the 
“ poisoning ” of the alumina used as catalyst in the catalytic de¬ 
hydration of alcohol, the yield of ethylene obtained gradually falls. 
It is found that this alumina may be regenerated by cautious 
ignition in a current of air and subsequent treatment with super¬ 
heated steam. The yield of ebonite obtained amounts to at least 
60 to 75 parts per 100 parts of absolute alcohol, and this is prob¬ 
ably capable of considerable increase by varying the experimental 
conditions employed. Pure vinyl chloride has b. p. -12°, and not 
— 18° as stated in the literature. 

The asymmetric chloride of erythrene caoutchouc, C 32 H 48 Cl ]rt 
(vide supra), is a snow-white, amorphous mass, which is readily 
powdered and becomes electrified when sieved through silk; it 
cannot be distinguished from caouprene chloride'. It behaves 
towards permanganate like a saturated compound, remains colour¬ 
less when treated with tetranitroinethane, reacts with phenol, 
losing hydrogen chloride, and is passive towards nitric acid 
(I) 1*35), concentrated sulphuric acid, boiling fuming hydrochloric 
acid (13 1*19), and boiling chromic acid. Under similar conditions, 
this chloride and caouprene chloride yield one and the* same ebonite 
or one and the same plastic mass resembling celluloid or gutta¬ 
percha ; the two substances behave similarly towards camphor, 
naphthalene, copper oleate, etc., and are soluble in the- same 
solvents. 

The chloride of natural Para caoutchouc cannot be distinguished 
from that of synthetic normal y-isoprene caoutchouc, although they 
undoubtedly differ in the positions of the methyl groups in the 
nucleus. They are almost white, amorphous substances, which 
become electrified when rubbed, and, when pure, are easily pow¬ 
dered. Chemically and physically they behave like homologues 
of the chlorides of erythrene caoutchouc. 

When treated in light petroleum (b. p. up to 80°) solution with 
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a. current of anhydrous chloride at 0°, a-erytlirene caoutcliouc 
yields a higher chloride, C 82 H 33 C1 32 , which is white, amorphous, 
and opaque, and may be readily crushed. T. H. P. 


Catalytic Acceleration of the Vulcanising Process* S. J. 
Peachey (J. Soc. Ghent, hid., 1917, 36, 424—429).—An account 
is given of the earlier history of vulcanisation and of the use of 
mineral accelerators. The first powerful organic accelerator to be 
used appears to be piperidine (Bayer & Co., D.B.-P., 265221, 1912); 
subsequently the use of all organic bases possessing a dissociation 
constant greater than 1 x 10” 8 has been patented by the same firm 
(DJEt.-P., 280198, 1914). 

The author has found that the nitroso-derivalives of certain 
bases, such as dimethylaniline, methylaniline, and diphenylamine, 
are capable of acting as powerful accelerators of the vulcanising 
process (Brit. Pat., 4263, 1914). Generally speaking, the addition 
of 0‘3 to 0*5% of nitroso-base to any mixing of good quality is 
sufficient to reduce the time of vulcanisation to from one-quarter 
to one-third of that normally required. In the case of red mixings 
containing antimony sulphide as the vulcanising agent and no 
added sulphur, the accelerator fails to develop its full effect. In 
such cases it becomes necessary to introduce a certain amount of 
sulphur and to employ the sulphide mainly as a pigment. The 
presence of litharge in any quantity tends to diminish the effective- 
■ ness of the organic accelerator whilst, on the other hand, magnesia 
in small amounts very considerably augments the .accelerating* 
power of the nitroso-base. The maximum accelerating power of 
p-nitrosodimethylaniline is only fully manifested when new rubber 
is used. 

The action of organic accelerators appears to be entirely cata¬ 
lytic in its nature. 

It may be noted that whilst the uitroso-derivativea of such bases 
as methylaniline, ethylaniline, diphenylamine, and others are 
powerful accelerators, the isomeric nitrosoamines have not a 
■ similar effect. 

The catalytic action of the mirosoAases appears to depend on 
the presence of the nitvoso-gi oup, and not on their basic mi imp ; 
it is also shown by certain uilroso-eompoumk which aic quii.o 
destitute of basic properties, for example, ihtrosophmmi and 
nitroson aphthol. 

It has further been found that the condensation prod uct&d united 
by the action of amines on aldehydes, for example, boazvieh ;m- 
ethylamine, benzylideneaniline, and hydrobenzamicle (Brf^,, Pal;., 
7370. 1914), have a marked effect in accelerating the vu lea nip Gun 
of rubber, but they are considerably less effective than the nib mm 
.compounds. w'■ 'vitbpAht 

It is interesting to note that certain substances, such as phd^ .. 
hydrazine, have an anti-catalytic action on the vuleanis hum.. A 
rubber. * 
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Tlae Constitution of Amygdalin* Arjviinius Bau ( Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1917, 80, 159—162).— Saccharo my codes Ludu yigii (Han¬ 
sen) contains amygdalase as well as yeast emulsin, but no maltase. 
The facts confirm the views expressed by Aul'd, Caldwell, and 
Courtauld that the disaccharide of amygdalin, C 12 H 22 0 ll3 is not 
maltose, although it undergoes scission into- two molecules of 
dextrose, S. B. S. 

Chemical Constitution of Chitin. S. Morgulis (Science, 
1916, 44, 866—867 ; from Physiol . Abstr 1917, 2, 103).—In the 
hydrolysis of chitin (from lobsters) by sulphuric acid very little 
volatile acid is formed at first, although all the dextrose molecules 
may have been split off. A large amount of volatile acid is formed 
■when the sugar itself is attacked by the acid. In addition to 
acetic, some formic acid is formed (up to 2%) and probably also 
other volatile acids. The maximum yield of sugar is 81%, The 
amino-group is readily eliminated from the glucosamine as ammon¬ 
ium sulphate. The* amino-nitrogen represents only seven-eighths of 
the total nitrogen, the more resistant remaining nitrogen fraction 
being obtained by digestion with concentrated sulphuric acid ; the 
relation between the two kinds of nitrogen is remarkably constant. 
These results do nob confirm the prevalent idea that chitin is a 
polymerised aeetylgiucosarnine, The molecule apparently consists 
of two parts, one containing all the dextrose and all the amino- 
groups, the other being a stable nitrogen, compound not yielding 
dextrose. The acetic acid is not a primary fission product, but a 
secondary product of the hydrolysis, and the same is true of mono- 
acetylglucosaraine or mondacetyldiglucosamine. G, B. 

Salanine* A, Heiduschka and H. Sieger (Arch* Pkarm., 1917, 
255, 18—44).—An examination of solanine obtained from potato 
shoots. 

On account of the tendency of solanine to deco3:nposition and to 
sublimation, the m. p. of the substance is rather indefinite; a more 
valuable characteristic is the optical activity in 2% hydrochloric 
acid, [«]» -42T6°. 

The composition of the pure substance obtained in the present 
investigation was different from that given by earlier workers, and 
agreed best with a formula C 52 H 01 O 1S N* Contrary to previous 
statements (Zwenger and Kincl, Annalen, 1859, 109, 24.4), the 
hydrochloride (0 62 H 91 0 l8 ]^,HCl) was' obtainable in a crystalline 
condition, m. p, 212° (decomp,), after sintering at 177°, but no 
oxalate could be isolated,- 

Hydrolysis of solanine is best effected with 2% hydrochloric acid 
solution; the resulting solanidine, m. p. 207°, judged by its com¬ 
position and molecular weight in phenol, possesses the formula 
G m H 57 0 2 N. The hydrolytic fission of solanine is not complete, but, 
by allowing for the unaltered solanine, and measuring the extent 
to which the resulting sugars affect Fehling’s solution, it is calcu¬ 
lated that each molecule of solanine gives one molecule each of 
solanidine, dextrose, galactose, and rhamnose. 
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Heating with ethyl iodide in alcoholic solution failed to effect 
the introduction of the ethyl radicle, and attempts at acetylation 
failed to give any definite product (compare Hilger, A., 1879, 541). 
The dehydration of solanidine by concentrated hydrochloric acid 
or other agents yielded not only solanicine, C^H.^ON, but also a 
base interrnedate between this and solanidine probably derived 
from solanidine by the elimination of a semi-molecular proportion 
of water. 

Solanine was also found to form an additive cow pound with 
phytosterol, and also, when heated, to evolve vapours which redden 
a pine shaving. 

An examination of solanine from the Palo Natri of Chile showed 
this substance to be identical with the product from potatoes. 

I). F, T. 

Bixia. A. Heiduschka and A. Panzer (Ber 1917, 50, 546 — 554). 
—The empirical formulae assigned to bixin by van Hasselt, 
Heiduschka, and Kiffart, and Herzig and Faltis seem to depend 
on the method by which the pigment is purified. Analyses based 
on various methods of isolation and crystallisation are now dis¬ 
cussed, but it appears that most dependence is to be placed on a 
specifnen which has been purified by acetone in the usual way and 
then crystallised from ethyl acetate. The analysis and methoxy 1 
and molecular-weight determinations of such a product agree with 
the formula C 25 H 3(j 0 4 , which was obtained by Pregl on behalf of 
Herzig and Faltis (A., 1915, i, 572). J. C. W. 

Action of Furluraldehyde on Cinhamylidenemethyl 
Methyl Ketone . M. Giua (Gazzetta, 1917, 47, i, 86—89).-—By the 
condensation of furfuraldehyde (1 mol.) with cinnamylidenemetliyl 
methyl ketone (1 mol.) in presence of sodium hydroxide, Bauer and 
Dieterle (A., 1911, i, 921) -obtained Astyryl /F-furyklivinyl ketone. 
The author finds that this condensation yields also difurfnrt/1 idene- 
t ncinjiamylid e n eacetone , 

CHPKCH-CH:CH-CO-CH(cH<g§g 0 . CH . CH . CH . cnp|l )_, 

which forms golden-yellow crystals, m. p. 215—216°, gives a brick- 
red coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid, and may also be 
obtained by polymerisation of /3-styryl 0Mhryldi vinyl ketone 
in benzene solution in sunlight; indications of the existence of a 
second stereoisomeride were obtained (compare v. Kostanecki and 
Eossbach, A., 1896, i, 551; v. Kostanecki and PodraJansky, A., 
1896, i, 689). T. H. P. 

Bromine Substitution Products of Ghromones [Benzo- 
pyrones] . H. Sim on is and L Herovici (Ber,, 1917, 50, 646—652). 
—The bromination of 2 :3-dimetliylchromone is described (compare 
A., 1913, i, 890). In the cold, this compound merely absorbs 
bromine at the ethylene linking, but the halogen atoms are given 
up again when the product is dried. Under more strenuous condi¬ 
tions, the methyl groups are attacked, but the benzene nucleus is 
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only affected in extreme cases, which is proved by the' fact that 
tiie simpler hromo-deri vativos yield unsubstituted salicylic acid on 
hydrolysis. 

With bromine in boiling benzene the products are m-bromo- 

2: 3-dimethyl - y - bemopyrone, C 0 H 4 <_^>C 2 Me-CH 2 Br, m. p. 

1/1—172°, and w w-dibromo~2 : 3-dimethylb enzopyrone, prisms, m. p. 
193°, which is the less soluble in ether of the two. Except that the 
bromine atoms are in the side-chains, no more can be said as yet 
with regard to their positions relative to the pyrene ring. The 
m-o nobromide may be hydrolysed by alcoholic silver nitrate to an 
oily hydroxy- compound. Bromination in carbon disulphide solu¬ 
tion under pressure at 140° gives rise to the same products unless 
at least four molecular proportions of bromine and a little iodine 
are used, when a tetrahrorn o-compound, rhombic plates., in. p. 215°, 
and two less soluble tribro mo-derivatives, prisms, m. p. 168°, and 
stellate groups of needles, m. p. 185°, are formed. There are indica¬ 
tions of the presence of the —CHBro group and of bromine in the 
benzene nucleus in these compounds. J. C. 'W. 

Scopoline Bromide, Ernst Schmidt (Arch. Pharm 1917, 255,, 
72 : —75. Compare A., 1916, i, 285, 419).---For a final decision as 
to the constitution of scopoline it is necessary to ascertain the 
nature of the oxygen atom adjacent to the hydroxyl radicle. From 
the chemical inactivity of This oxygen atom it appears probable 
that an ether grouping is present, but in order to avoid the possi¬ 
bility that the inertness of this oxygen atom may be due to the 
proximity of the hydroxyl group, the author has prepared scopoline 
bromide, C 18 H 12 ONBr (hydrobromide, prisms, m. p. 226—227° 
decomp.; aurichloride , pale red cubes, in. p. 211° decamp*.; friatinP 
chloride , brownish-red prisms or needles, m. p. 221—222°), by the 
action of phosphorus pentabromide on scopoline hydrobroinide. 

In this compound the hydroxyl group of scopoline has been 
replaced by a bromine atom, and the chemical behaviour of the 
remaining oxygen atom is to be examined further. D. F. T. 

Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha Root, XJragoga Ipecacuanha. 
III. Oskar Keleer (Arch. Pharm., 1917,255, 75—8Cl Compare 
A., 1914, i, 428; 1911, i, 1014).-—The paper consists of a commen¬ 
tary on the results of the author in comparison with those of 
Hesse (A., 1914, i, 722), Carr and Pyman (T., 1914, 105, 1591), 
Hermanns ( Biss Freiburg, 1915), Karrer (A., 1916, i, 833), and 
Paul and Cownley (A., 1894, i, 155). D. F. T. 

The Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha.. ' II. P. Karrer (Ber., 1917, 
50, 582—586. Compare A., 1916, i, 833).—Karrer finds that his 
oxidation product, u dehydroemetine/ 7 is identical with Carr and 
PymaiTs K rubremetine[as Pyman has also' suggested in the 
meantime; see T., 1917, 111,. 423]. 

Carr and Pyman experienced a difficulty in the reduction of 
dehydroemetixie (rubremetine), but it is now found that the iodide 

voi. cxn. L ■ • T 
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is readily reduced to an isomeri.de of emetine by the gradual 
addition of zinc dust to a boiling solution in a mixture of dilute: 
acetic and sulphuric acids, iso Emetine is an amorphous substance, 

m. p- 50.-55°, which couples with diazotised sulphanilic acid even 

in neutral solution, giving a product which becomes deep bluish- 
violet with acids and is thus distinguished from emetine. The 
hydrohrom.hU and hydriodide , B,2HX, and the dimethiodide of 
WniMhylimconethie, Co 9 H S 9 0 4 N 2 Me,2MeI, m. p. 185—195°, have 
been prepared. j. 0 * "WI 

Alkaloids of Ipecacuanha. II. Frank Lee Pyman ^T., 1917, 
111, 419—446 v Compare T., 1914, 105, 1591).—In extension of 
the earlier work, two new alkaloids of ipecacuanha have been 
examined and iV r -methylem©tin© investigated more fully. 

The non-phenolic, ether-soluble alkaloids are converted into the 
hydrobromides and the aqueous mother liquor left after crystallis¬ 
ing the emetine salt is so treated that the hydrogen oxalates of the 
minor bases are isolated. The mixture is basified and the alkaloids 
separated by fractional extraction with acids from the chloroform 
solution. The more basic alkaloid, amounting to <0*015 to 0*033% 
of ipecacuanha, is shown to be identical with the O -methyl ether of 
psyehotrme. This yields emetine and isoemetine on reduction (and 
another base, designated “ C ”), just as psycho-trine yields 
cephaeline and isocephaeline. Conversely, when emetine is oxidised 
with two atomic proportions of iodine, it yields methylpsycho-trine, 
and both these further give rubremetine on oxidation with more 
iodine or bromine. Methylpsychotrin© forms an iV-benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, and therefore these bases are secondary. 

The less basic alkaloid amounts to about 0*002—0*006% of 
ipecacuanha. It is designated emetmnine and probably contains 
a -c:c- and a -GIN- linking. 

if-Methylemetine salts are described, and its degradation to a 
methine, according to the scheme : 

C fl0 H4 8 O 4 N 2 —> C Z2 H 48 O 4 'N 2 (0H) 2 —>■ 0 B H 4e 0 4 N t 

AT-Methyl- N -Methylomotme JV-Methylemetine - 

emetine. dimethohydroxide. methine. 

For the detailed account of the many new salts and derivatives 
the original must be consulted. J* O. W. 

Cephaeline Butyl Ether and Salts thereof. J. W. Header 
(Brit. Pat,, 104652; addition to Brit. Pat., 11717; from J. Sac, 
(Jhem. Znd, 9 1917, 36, 52 6).—Cephaeline -butyl ether \as distin¬ 
guished from the tmbutyl ether claimed in the principal patent 
(this voh, i, 91)] is prepared by the action of an alkali metal and 
a butyl haloid on cephaeline. The details of the preparation and 
the properties of the product are the same as for the i#obutyl 
ether. Tt. W. 

Preparation of Cephaeline Allyl Ether. Eli Lilly k Co. 
(U.S. Pat., 1209575; from J. Soc. Ghent . lnd. y 1917, 36, 520).-— 
Cephaeline allyl ether , 2 *O* C 3 H 5 , is prepared by treating 

cephaeline with sodium ethoxide and allyl bromide'. :... H. W. 
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Constitution of Morphine. Franz J?ALTiS'(Arch. Pharm 1917, 
255, 85—112).—A critical review of most of the work on morphine 
and its related bases accomplished by Vongeiichten, ELnorr, 
Freund, and von Braun during the last ten years or so. It is 
shown that the conflicting results can be explained on the basis 
of the annexed formulae for morphine and thebaine, in which the 
oxide ring is different from that in Knorr’s formula and is under 
considerable tension. 



Morphine. 


Thebaine. 

J. c. w. 


An Anomaly in the Solubility of Sparteine. Amand Yaleur 
( Comft. rend., 1917, 164, 818—820).—-A saturated aqueous solu¬ 
tion of sparteine becomes turbid'with a very slight rise in tempera¬ 
ture, but if the solution is diluted, a greater rise in temperature 
is necessary to produce turbidity. This phenomenon is exhibited 
by all solutions down to a dilution of 0*14 gram per 100 c.c. In 
the presence of sodium carbonate, much more dilute solutions 
become turbid. The values of the temperature at which turbidity 
occurs for various dilutions of sparteine in the presence of 5% 
aqueous sodium carbonate are given, and a method for the estima¬ 
tion of sparteine based on these data is described. AY. G. 

Condensation of Pyrrole with Methyl Ethyl Ketone, 
Methyl Hexyl Ketone, and with Acetone ,and Methyl Ethyl 
Ketone together ; its Bearing on the Formulae for Chloro¬ 
phyll and Hsemin. V. Y. Tschelincev and B. Y. Tronov 
(/. Russ. Phys. Ghent. Soc 1916, 48, 1197—1209. Compare this 
voL, i, 91, 93, 164).—The condensation of pyrrole with methyl 
ethyl ketone under the conditions previously employed yields: 
(1) a crystalline compound , C 32 H 44 N 4 , m. p. 149*5—150'5°, having 
in freezing benzene the molecular weight corresponding with the 
above formula, and (2) a small proportion of a crystalline 
isomeride , m. p. 162°, having the correct molecular weight in freez¬ 
ing benzene. These compounds evidently contain four pyrrole 

r 2 
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residues and four ketone residues in the molecule, and the pyrrole 
residues are regarded as connected in the 2~ and 5-positions by 
way of the carbonylic carbons of the ketone residues (toe. cit .); 
if^ the methyl and ethyl groups of the ketone are able to occupy 
different positions, so as to give rise to cis-trans isomerism, four 
isomerides should be possible. 

The above reaction was investigated by Dennstedt and Ziminer- 
mann (A.,' 1887, 598, 1052), who attributed to the resultant pro¬ 
ducts the formulas (C 1G H 22 N 2 ) s ,5Ii 2 0 and (C 1G H 22 N 2 ) 3 ,H 2 0. The 
authors show that such compounds do not exist, hub that it is 
possible, on crystallisation from alcohol, to obtain an unstable 
compound, C S2 H 44 N 4 ,2EtOH, initial m. p. about 80°, which 
readily loses alcohol, and thus becomes converted into the com¬ 
pound, m. p. 149*5—150*5°. Dennstedt and Zimmermann J s com¬ 
pound, (C 1G H 22 N 2 ) 3 ,5H 2 0, is regarded as C^H 44 N 4 ,2MeOH. 

Similar condensation of pyrrole with methyl hexyl ketone results 
in a small yield of a colourless, crystalline compound , Qis®-76-^4? 
m. p. 179°, which gives the normal molecular weight in freezing 
benzene. The principal product of the reaction is a viscous oil, 
which possibly contains others of the possible isomerides. 

Condensation of pyrrole with acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 
simultaneously yields the crystalline compound , C 30 H 40 N 4 , m. p. 
203—204°, which exhibits the normal molecular weight in freez¬ 
ing benzene. The molecule of this compound evidently contains 
four pyrrole residues, two acetone residues, and two methyl ethyl 
ketone residues. 

Constitutions are proposed for these products similar to that 
already suggested for the tetrapyrrole-tetra-acetone compound 
(Joe. cit.), and it is shown that in the compounds obtained from 
methyl ethyl ketone, and from this together with acetone, the 
four iminic hydrogen atoms of the pyrrole residues in the molecule 
remain unreplaced. T. II. P. 

Condensation of Pyrrole with oycdoHexanone, other Cyclic 
Ketones, and Acetone and cycloHexanone together . Capacity 
of different Ketones for Condensation with Pyrrole. V. V. 
Tschelincev, B. V. Tronov, and 8. G, Karmanov (J. Buss. Flips. 
Ghent. Soc *, 1916, 48, 1210—1221).—The condensation of pyrrole 
with benzophenone (compare Tschelincev, Tronov, and Terenteev, 
A., 1915, i, 990) yields a product representing only the first stage 
of the condensation, in which for two molecules of pyrrole there 
is only one molecule of benzopheiione, whereas when aliphatic 
ketones are used, more advanced condensation takes place. With 
the hope of obtaining intermediate products capable of throwing 
light on these condensations, the authors have made experiments 
with various cyclic ketones. 

With cyclohexanone, pyrrole yields the compound , O 20 H 2G N 2 , 
which crystallises in slender needles, m. p. 272°, and has the 
normal molecular' weight in freezing benzene. This compound is 
therefore simpler than those obtained with aliphatic ketones, as 
it contains only two ketonic residues' and two pyrrole residues;' 
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the two iminic. hydrogen a topis in the latter are imsubstituted. 
With acetyl chloride at the ordinary temperature, it gives, a deep 
reel, solid product similar to that formed by the acetone condensa¬ 
tion product, and with silver nitrate in alcoholic solution it yields 
the double compound, C^Ho^N^, AgN0 3 , as a white precipitate 
(compare Dennstedt and Zimmermann, A., 1887, 598, 1052). 

With each of the three ketones, menthone, fenchone, and 
camphor, pyrrole is capable of condensing with greater or less 
rapidity, but the products obtained were oily or amorphous, and 
no pure individuals could be isolated. 

When condensed with acetone and cycZohexanone together, 
pyrrole yields: (1) the compound, m. p. 272°, obtained with 
cyclohexanone alone; (2) the tetrapyrrole—tetra-acetone compound, 
m. p. 296° (compare this vol., i, 91); and (3) a compound , 
0 34 H 44 N 4 , which forms crystals, m. p. 218—220°, and has the 
normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. This compound 
contains two c?/cZohexanone residues, two acetone residues, and 
four pyrrole residues-, but only two iminic hydrogens remain free; 
a structural formula in agreement with these facts is proposed. 

The yields of condensation products formed by pyrrole with 
different ketones are as follows: with acetone, 93*5%; ci/clo- 
hexanone, 59%; methyl ethyl ketone, 54%; methyl hexyl ketone, 
7% ; and benzophenone, 3%. With the exception of cycZohexanone, 
for which data are lacking, the above order is that of the higher 
atomicities of the oxygen atoms of these ketones, as measured by 
the thermal effects of their action on organo-magnesium alkyl- 
oxides. T. H. P. 

Nitrosopyrrole-black. A. Angeli and Guido Cusmano (Atti 
R. Accad . Lined, 1917, [v], 28, i, 273—278. Compare A., 1915, 
i, 912, 918, 1025).—When an aqueous solution of the sodium salt 
of is 0 nitr 0 sopyr role is treated with carbon dioxide, or when pyrrole 
reacts with ethyl nitrite or nitrous acid, a black powder, named 
mtrosopi/rrole-hlaek, is obtained. This product is almost insoluble 
in all solvents, but dissolves easily in alkali and is re-precipitated by 
acid; in alkaline solution it is instantly oxidised by permanganate 
and is decolorised by reducing agents, the dark colour subsequently 
reappearing in the air. The composition agrees approximately 
with the formula (C 4 1I 8 0N 2 ),,. Nitrosopyrrole-black does not melt, 
but at a high: temperature deflagrates with liberation of red 
vapours. 

Tliis compound appears to lie accompanied by another, also 
black, which has not yet been investigated. 

In nitrosopyrrole-black the CO-group of pyrrole-black is replaced 
by NO ; (C 4 N)CO (C 4 N)NO. ' ' T. 11. P. 

Constitution of the Blue Isatin Salts, M. Claasz (Ber,, 
1917, 50, 511—515).—In his discussion on the constitution of the 
salts of isatin and its derivatives, Heller declared 'that the different 
colours of the salts were due to the different attachments of the 
metal, the A-salts being deeper in colour than the 0-salts, and lie 
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suggested that this kind of isomerism should he taken into account 
in other cases (this vol., i, 219). It is now stated that the question 
can be very easily solved by taking cognisance of the stability of 
the salts towards water, for no cases of N - or ^-metallic salts are 
known which are stable* towards water. Isatin gives a blue salt 
which is soluble in water and therefore can only be an O-salt. 
Heller furthermore criticised as unnecessary Claasz’s new betaine¬ 
like formula for indigoid substances (A., 1916, i, 839), but this 
actually helps to explain the relationships in the case of isatin, 
whereas Heller’s theory is. untenable. 

Isatin can give three 0-salts, thus: 


C 6 H 4 <^>C-ONa 

(I.) 


°‘ h .< L ^) >C0 

(II.) 


C,H< 


.N- 

C(ONa)' 
(III.) 


>co 


Of these, salt II is the red salt of the red isomeride of isatin, 
namely, isatol, the discovery of which by Heller is a real contribu¬ 
tion to the difficult problem. The blue salt, III, is soluble in 
water and owes its enhanced colour to the multiplication of chromo- 
phores; it is quinonoid. The deep blue A-sodium salt of isatin 
changes to red with water, owing to conversion into an O-salt. Its 
colour cannot be due only to the attachment of the metal, as there 
is a blue O-salt as well; neither can Heller’s formula, IV, explain 
it, for this contains no chromophores. The “ internal-salt ” formula, 
V, containing, Claasz’s indigo chromophore, is more plausible: 


CA<-cO> CO 

(IV.) 


^c- 


NNa 


\co. 

/ 


(V.) 


J. c. w. 


Intramolecular Rearrangements and Ring Closures with. 
Derivatives of Benzoylacetamide. Andreas Knust and Otto 
Mumm (Ber. y 1917, 50, 563— 574). —In an earlier paper (A., 1915, 
i, 244) it was shown that diacylarnines can sometimes exist or 
behave in the unusual, but possible, form, R * C (INH)*0*CO•E, f . 
Compounds of this type can, of course, be prepared by the inter¬ 
action of the sodium salt of an acid with an inride chloride, but 
it is not easy to* say whether this structure is retained or whether 
rearrangement into the true diacylamine, R * C O NII* 00*R, ! , takes 
place unless the product is capable of some indicative change. The 
most promising ixni.de chlorides and acids to* work with are those 
that offer opportunities for intramolecular ring closures, and the 
investigation already opened has now been advanced considerably 
in this direction. The methosulphate of 5-phenyk’sooxazole is 
readily obtainable, and is known to react with the salts of organic 
acids as though it were benzoyl acetniethylimide sulphate, 
C 0 Ph*CH 2 *C(|S 04 )INMe, that is, as a compound, containing a 
reactive methylene and a ketone* group. This agent has therefore 
been used extensively in the present investigation. 

A concentrated aqueous solution of the agent reacts with sodium 
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pyruvate to form benzoylmethylrnaleim,ethylimule [2 : 5-diketo-A- 

bemoylA.\§-dimethyl-2:§^ihydropyrrole\, NMe<^^ , which 

CO'CMe 


crystallises in slender needles, m. p. 247°. Sodium cinnainate yields 
benzoylacetylcinnamoylmethylamine , 

CHPh: CH*CO *NMe e CO * CH 2 Bz, 

m. p. 97°, which gives the methylamide of cinnamic acid, ni. p. 
Ill 0 , on boiling with dilute alcoholic hydrochloric acid. Sodium 
aminoacetate yields 2 -benzoylmetkyl-l-methylglyoxalone, 
nil p 9^2 

° a z ' C< -NMe-CO ’ 


in. p. 219°, which has acidic properties. Sodium malonate forms 
0 - pheuylglutaconmethylimide (2 : 6 -diketo ~ 4 - -plienyl-l-methyl- 
1:2:3 i^-tetrahydro-pyridine) in yellowish-brown crystals, in. p. 
164°. This can be titrated as an acid, but it also forms an unstable 
hydrochloride, in. p. 204°, and sulphate, m. p. 256°. 

In all these cases, therefore, the original O-acyl derivative has 
only a transitory existence. The isolated compounds are the pro¬ 
ducts of subsequent ring closures of the diacylamines. 

The above reagent also combines with phenol in a strong solution 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, giving phenyl methyliminohenzoyl- 
acetate , CH 2 Bz*C(INMe)*OPh, in white, rhombic crystals, m. p. 
100°. This ester cannot be rearranged into inethylbenzoylacet¬ 
anilide, but it readily yields phenol on boiling with alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

With potassium, cyanate, the product is 4-amino-5-benzoylA- 

m,ethyl uracil , NMe, which forms unstable salts 

with acids (acetate, white needles, m. p. 302°; hydrochloride , leaf¬ 
lets; nitrate, large octahedra), and also yields a potassium salt 
and is converted into the 1:3 -dimethyl compound, broad needles, 
m. p. 250°, by means of methyl sulphate. The mother liquor from 
the crystallisation of the product from glacial acetic acid contains 
a small quantity of 4^phenyl-\-methyluracil, which separates from 
alcohol in stout, rhombic crystals, m. p. 221°, forms a hydrochloride 
with the same m. p., but does not dissolve in sodium hydroxide. 

Ethyl sodiomalonate yields the enolic form of ethyl methylmvino- 
hemoylacetylmalorate, OH• CPhICH*O(*.Me)• CH:(CJ0 2 Et) 2 , in 1 ong 
needles, m/p, 121°, which is hydrolysed and condensed by boiling 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide to 4 -mMTMflamino-b-phmiylA. i% 

■pyrone-Z-carboxylic acid , NHMe‘C^^ H)*OQ^ 111 * P* 

and this loses carbon dioxide when heated at 205°, forming 
k-inetliylamiiw-b-phenyl-l : 2 -pyrone, m. p. 180° ( hydrochloride 

m. p. il7°). Ethyl sodioacetoacetate yields i-rnethylamino-Z-acetyl- 
6-phenyl-l : %pyrone, in rhombic leaflets, m. p. 161°, which are 
quite neutral. J. O. W. 

Azine Dyes. E. Kehrmann (Bck, 1917, 50, 554—563).— 
[With Erne Speitel.]— Phenyl^posafra/mne. —This dye is most 
conveniently prepared by eliminating the amino-group in fmau- 
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veitie through the diazo-reaction, the latter compound being ob¬ 
tained by oxidising a'mixture- of p-phenylenediamine and diphenyl- 

m-phenylenediamine. The nitrate (an- 
^ nexed formula) crystallises in very long, 

/\Y\/\ brassy needles. When boiled with 
.NO *NHPh“' I ! i aniline and aniline- hydrochloride, 
3 * \/ \ /\/ phenyl&posaf ranine yields the insoluble 

NPh chloride of 2:3-dianilino-10-plienylplien- 

azine and a small quantity of the 
soluble, blue chloride of 2:8-dianilino-10-phenylplienazine (di- 
plienylphenosafranine. Compare A., 1898, i, 153). 

[With Max Weilenmann.] —Constitution of the Anilino-deriv¬ 
ative of 2 -Aminoflavinduline .—When 2-aminoflavinduline chloride 
is treated with aniline it yields the chloride of 2-ami no-3-anilino- 
flavinduline (A., 1900, i, 255). The proof for this constitution is 
that the dye can be obtained by condensing phenanthraquinone 
with 4 : 6-dianilino-?n-phenylenediamine, thus: 

+ HC1- 


C«H,-CO 


NHPhl jNHPh 


o 6 h- 


^Y>h 2 

» i jINHPh 


+ H,0. 


A similar condensation has been effected with benzil. 

The product (annexed formula) crystal- 
N lises in metallic-green needles; the free base 

forms green leaflets, m. p. 235°; the nitrate 
p, i| | i'NIlPh ^ orms brassy needles; the platimchloride is an 

Y/Y/* 1 . almost insoluble, dark red, bronzy powder, 

NPh Cff And the dichromate, is an insoluble, 

reddish-brow n powder. 

[With Wladislaus Poplawski.} —Some New Inda mines. —It 
was hoped that by introducing aryl groups into the amino-group of 
an hid amine, some improvement in the tinctorial value of these 
compounds might be effected. Some .new melamines of the type of 
tolylen e-blue have accordingly been prepared, using nitroso-deriv- 
atives of diphenylamines instead of the usual dimethylaniline, but 
the dyes are not sufficiently fast to acids or light to make them, of 
any real value. 

p-Nitroso-pkacetylaminodiphenylamine, glistening, reddish-brown 
needles, m* p. 218° (decomp.), yields with wi-tolylenediamine a 

dark blue indamine of 
CH S the annexed formula when 

/Y nh the alcoholic solutions are 

ATtjr a , h .n it .xr-n xt • vt I I 2 rrm warmed at 30° for some 

6 4 4 Y/ tune with a little acetic 

NH 2 acid, whilst at 60° the 

p-acetylamino-group is re- 
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placed by hydrogen and a similar blue in da mine is formed. 
pAA itrosoet h y I-p-sulphobenzylaniline yields an indamine of the 
formula A, whilst nitrosoethyl-a-naphthylainine does not form an 
indamine, but the corresponding metallic-green hydrochloride of 
the azine , B : 


9 6 H 4 -OB 2 *NEt:C 6 H 4 :iSr-C 6 H 2 Me(NH 2 ) 2 

s'o 2 -o 


\ 


N 


\/\AA Me 

JST 


A. 


B. 


6-Methoxy - m - phenylenediamine (2:4- dianrinoanisole) reacts 
with p - nitroso - p f - acetylaminodiphenyl- 
amine to form a violet-blue indamine, 
C 2 iH 21 0 2 N, ? H:C 1 , and with /Miitrosodi- 
methylaniline to form the brownish-red 
azine , m. p. 258°, of the annexed 
formula. This can be methylated by 
means of methyl sulphate, and the pro¬ 
duct forms a ^aiinichlodde , O n2 H 80 O 2 N 8i ,TL 2 PtCl (} . ' J. C. W. 



^OMe 

NMe *\AA/ SH * 

N 


Acylsemicarbazid.es and Acyisemicarbazic Acids. 
J. Bougault ( Gornpt. rend., 1917, 164, 820—822).—A compari¬ 
son of tlx© benzoylsemicarbazide prepared from phenylglyoxylic 
acid (compare A., 1916, i, 764, 765) with that obtained by "VVid- 
maii and Cleve (compare A., 1898, i, 335) from benzoic anhydride 
and semicarbazide. The latter compound is acidic in character 
and is considered to be the isomeride (I), whilst the semicarbazide 
obtained from phenylglyoxylic acid is considered to be the 
isomeride (II). 

(I) OH-CPh:N-NH*CO-NIL>. 

(II) 0:CPh*NH*NH*CG*NH 2 . 

Compounds of the type I, which ; are acidic, are obtained by 
the action of semicarbazide on acid anhydrides or chlorides, and 
for these the author suggests the name acyisemicarbazic acids, 
to distinguish them from compounds of the type II, which are 
basic and can only be obtained by the action of iodine and sodium 
carbonate on the semicarbazones of a-ketonie acids. W. Gr. 

Oxidation of Phenylazocarbonamide. A. Angeli (A Hi B. 
Ac cad. Lined, 1917, [v], 26, i, 207—-213).—The azoxy-compotind 
obtained (this vol,, i, 228) by oxidising phenylazocarbonamide by 
means of hydrogen peroxide yields nitrogen and phenol when 
boiled with 25% sulphuric acid solution, evidently by way of 
phenylazocarboxylie acid and benzenediazonium sulphate. It is 
highly sensitive to the action of alkali hydroxide or carbonate, 
addition of a few drops of sodium carbonate solution to a boiling 
aqueous solution containing the amide and j8-naphthol resulting 
in the immediate appearance of the scarlet coloration character¬ 
istic of benzeneazo-jS-naphthoh 
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Since phenyl azoxycarbonamide remains unclxanged when treated 
at the ordinary temperature with bromine in the absence of any 
solvent, its structure is regarded as represented by the formula 
OINPhIN'CO'NHg, and not by NPhINO'CO'NHg. It is isomeric 
with, but much more stable than, the nitrosoamine of phenyl- 
carbi/mide, NH 2 w OO*NPh’]SrO, which yields nitrogen and phenol 
when boiled with water. On reduction, phenylazoxycarbonamide 
is converted into the original phenylazocarbonamide (compare 
Widman, A., 1895, i, 603). . T. II. P. 

jp-, o- and w-Tolueneazo-tt-naphtliylliydraziiiesnlplionic 
Acids, J. Troger and G. Lange (Arch. I J harm., 1917, 255, 1—7). 
—It has already been shown that under suitable conditions benzene- 
diazonium salts can be converted into the corresponding 
hydrazinesulphonic acids by the action of sulphur dioxide on the 
aqueous solution, aminoazobenzene after diazotisation being con¬ 
vertible by this process into benzeneazophenylhydrazinesulphonic 
acid, 3Sr 2 Ph-C 6 H 4 *NH*NH-S0 3 H (Troger and Puttkamer, A., 1907, 
i, 263; Troger and Westerkamp, A,, 1910, i, 207), and the authors 
have now extended this reaction to the diazo-compounds derived 
from the tolueneazo-a-naphthylamines. 

p-Tolueneazo-a-naphthylamine (Weselsky and Benedict, Ber., 
1879, 12, 229) when diazotised at 20° yields an insoluble, brown 
solid, together with the solution of the diazo-compound, the latter 
on addition to a solution of potassium sulphite and potassium 
carbonate undergoing conversion into potassium p- tolueneazo-a-- 
naphthalenediazosulphonate } C' 6 H 4 Me*N 2 ; C 10 H c •N 2 ; SO 3 XI; this separ¬ 
ates in a labile, reddish-brown modification, which shortly becomes 
deep brown. When warmed with ammonium sulphide in aqueous 
solution, the potassium diazosulphonate is reduced to the potassium 
salt (brown needles) of p~tolueneazo-a-naphthylhydrazinesidpliohic 
acid, C 6 H 4 Me n N 2 'C 30 H 6 *NII*lSrPI B SO 3 H, the free acid when dry 
forming a violet-black powder. This sulphonie acid when mixed 
with an aromatic aldehyde and a little alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
is capable of giving condensation products with elimination of the 
sulphonie acid group; by this reaction there were obtained 
p dolueneam-a-impMhyUaUcylidenehydrazine, 

C 6 H 4 Me-N 2 -C 1() H 6 -FH-N:CH*C 6 H 4 -OH, 
deep red prisms, m. p. 166*5 0 (hydrochloride, deep green, crystal¬ 
line powder); p~ iMneneazo-a-na-phthylcinnamylidenehydrazine, 
C 6 H 4 Me*H:N*C 10 H c *NH*N:CH*CH:CHPh, deep reddish-brown 
prisms, xn. p. 168*5° (hydrochloride, black powder with green 
lustre; ip-tolueneazo-a-na-phthylanisylidenehydrazine , 

C e H 4 Me*N:N*C 10 , H fl *KrH'N:CBf*C e H4*OMe, 
brown crystals, m. p. 156° (hydrochloride , greenish-black crystals); 
p-3 tolueneazo^irMphthyl-jbtolylidenehydrazine^ 

C 6 H 4 Me*N.:N* C 30 H 6 *NH *.N: CH* C f} H 4 M e, 
brownish-black prisms, m. p. 159° {hydrochloride, bluish-black 
crystals). 

o-Toluen eazo-a-naph t hyla mine, C 10 H fl -NH 2J red, 

silky needles, m. p. 99° {hydrochloride, bluish-violet needles; 
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sulphate , pale violet needles with 3EUO; nitrate, greenish-black 
crystals), prepared by the interaction of an aqueous diazotised 
solution of o-toluidine and alcoholic a-naphthylamine, was by the 
usual process of diazotisation and subsequent treatment with 
alkaline sulphite solution converted into brown potassium 
o-tolu eneazo-ornaph t halenediazosulphonci t e, which on reduction 
with ammonium sulphide yielded brown, silky needles of the 
potassium salt of o-tolueneazo-a-naphthylhydrazinesulphonic add, 
C c H 4 Me• 1ST:N*C 10 H 6 *NH• NH*S0 3 H. The violet-black, free acid, 
like its para-isomeride, reacted with aldehydes in the presence of 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride, with formation of arylidene deriv¬ 
atives of the corresponding o-toliieneazo-a-naphthylhydrazine; 
o-/ oluenea.zo-ct-<naphthylsalicylidenehydrazine 9 deep brown crystals, 
m. p. 162° ( hydrochloride , bluish-green powder); cinnamylidene 
compound, brown prisms with green lustre, m. p. 170° ( hydro - 
chloride , black, crystalline powder); anisylidene compound, brown 
leaflets, in. p. 153° ( hydrochloride , dark blue leaflets); p -toh/Udene 
compound, brown crystals, m. p. 152° ( hydrochloride , black, 

crystalline powder). 

m- Tolueneazo-a-naphthylamine , red crystals with blue lustre, 
m. p. 107° ( nitrate , bluish-violet needles; hydrochloride , black, 
silky needles with 2TL.O; sulphate , blue prisms), was prepared by 
the gradual addition of a solution of m-toluenediazonium chloride 
to an alcoholic solution of a-naphthylamine at 45°. In an 
analogous manner to its preceding o- and p-isomerides, this sub¬ 
stance was successively converted into reddish-brown potassium 
m-tolueneazo-a-naphthalenediazosulphonate and potassium m-tolu - 
eneazo-arnaphthylhydrazinesulphonate , reddish-brown needles. 
The free m-tolueneazo-a-naphthylhydrazinesulphonic acid forms 
violet flocks and reacts with anisaldehyde and alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride, yielding m-iolneneazo-a-naph tKylmmylidenehydrazin a, a 
brown, crystalline powder, m. p. 159—160°; hydrochloride , bluish- 
black, crystalline powder. D. F. T. 

Physical Changes in the Condition of Colloids. XXI. 
Protein Silver Salts. Wolfgang Pauli and Johann Matula 
( Biochem , Zeitsch 1917, 80, 187—210),—The combination of 
proteins with silver salts was investigated by two methods, which 
gave parallel results, (a) by electrometric measurement of the 
changes in the Ag" concentration (in concentration cells), (h) by 
measurement of changes in electrical conductivity when proteins 
are added to silver salts. The changes were measured when 
different amounts of proteins were added to the same silver solu¬ 
tion and when the same amount of protein solution was mixed 
with silver nitrate solutions of varying concentration. The 
proteins used were gelatin, serum-albumin (ox), and caseinogen. 
The results indicate a combination of the protein with silver 
nitrate. The amount of silver salt taken up from a given solution 
is not directly proportional to the amount of protein added, and 
the results obtained indicate a hydrolytic dissociation of the silver 
salt protein. The reaction appears to be a reversible one, like 

r* 2 
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that of the alkali salt-protein combination, and this statement 
receives confirmation from the fact that less silver salt is taken 
up by the protein in the presence of a salt of an alkali. Further¬ 
more, the maximal amount of potassium chloride taken up by 
gelatin in a 1% solution is equal to about 2*2 x 10~ 4 grain equi¬ 
valents of chlorine per gram of the protein, and about the same 
maximal amount of silver is taken up. Heated serum albumin 
combines with a larger amount of silver salt up to the concentra¬ 
tion of O'OSiT-solution, but the maximal amount found is the same 
as that of the imheated albumin solution. The silver salt-protein 
combination wanders to the anode in an electrical field in the same 
way as pure proteins. The conclusion is drawn that in the forma¬ 
tion of combinations of proteins with silver salts and salts of alkalis 
and alkaline earths, the anionic and cationic parts are taken up 
in equivalent quantity by the proteins. In the formation of the 
insoluble protein-silver salt combination with albumin, several 
molecules of the silver salt are taken up by each molecule of 
protein before the insoluble precipitate is formed. S. B. S. 

Specific Behaviour of Proteins. E. Hekma (Int. Zeitsch. 
phys.-cliem . Biol., 1917, 3, 122—-132. Compare Diesselhorst and 
Freundlich, this vol., i, 180).—The author regards the specific 
behaviour of fibrin and other proteins as due to- the property of 
existing in two forms, namely: (1) in an anisotropic, amorphous, 
and (2) in an anisotropic, liquid micellar-crystalline condition. 
When fibrin is placed in dilute alkali or acid, the swelling which 
occurs is caused by an adsorption of water into the molecules of 
fibrin, and the gradual passage of the fibrin gel into solution is 
regarded as the result of a change in the individual fibrin mole¬ 
cules from an isotropic solid to an anisotropic liquid-crystalline 
state. II. W. B. 

Interesting Property of Old Solutions of Fibrinogen, 
P. Nolf (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1917, 31, 155—160);—If a solution 
of fibrinogen is kept at 0° for some time, it gradually loses the 
property of clotting on the addition of fresh serum or a solution 
of thrombin. The . clotting property is retained more readily by 
concentrated solutions of fibrinogen; dilute solutions, or those- con¬ 
taining a trace of sodium carbonate, may lose the property within 
a few days, or at the latest within three or four weeks. The loss 
of clotting power occurs in stages ; the clot formed after the first 
few days is found to be more flabby, tending to become viscous, 
and finally fails to become visible,. This result is not due to the 
action of bacteria, since fibrinogen solutions can be kept at 0° for 
several months without betraying any sign of putrefaction. 

The author explains the phenomenon by assuming that a gradual 
increase occurs in the stability of the fibrinogen molecules. Com¬ 
bination still ensues between thrombin and the stabilised fibrinogen, 
since a solution of .the latter is found to possess distinct anti¬ 
clotting power, which is apparently to be ascribed to the capacity 
for withdrawing thrombin by adsorption without any formation 
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of fibrin* Moreover, by warming to 56°, which coagulates 
fibrinogen, the anti-clotting property disappears. 

The hypothesis of the gradual transformation of one* of the 
necessary factors in fibrin formation into an anti-clotting factor 
offers an explanation of the phenomena associated with the pro¬ 
duction of anti-clotting substances in the animal organism. The 
anti-substance* present in peptone plasma, for instance, may be 
derived from fibrinogen. It is not stabilised fibrinogen, because 
its anti-clotting power is much greater and is not inhibited at 56°. 
The author, ’ however, suggests that the liver may secrete a series 
of substances allied to fibrinogen possessing a common affinity for 
thrombin, but differing in solubility, molecular size, and tempera¬ 
ture of coagulation. Substances opposing fibrinolysis would also 
be included in this series. H. W. B. 

Helicorubin. Ch, Diieke and G. Vegezzi ( Compt . rend., 1917, 
104, 869—870).—In addition to the two bands already known in 
the absorption spectrum of alkaline helicorubin, the authors have 
discovered a third band at* A. = 427 /x/x. Acidified helicorubin has a 
similar spectrum, except that the first band is twinned. When 
helicorubin, in acid solution, is shaken with air, it is oxidised, and 
the product has an absorption spectrum different from that of 
the original substance. It shows three bands: (1) from A580 to 
A 563, (2) from A 547 to X 519, and (3) at A = 415 When 

helicorubin is acted on by acidified alcohol, it gives a helico- 
hsematin, which, when reduced in alkaline medium, gives a typical 
hasmochromogen. If helicorubin is oxidised by potassium per¬ 
manganate and then reduced, the product shows an absorption 
band in the yellow at A = 587 \ugu With acetic or tartaric acids in 
the presence of sodium hyposulphite, helicohsein at in gives hsemato- 
porphyrin. Helicorubin is thus closely related to haemoglobin, and 
acts without doubt, in the intestine of the snail as a respiratory 
pigment. W. G. 

Bile Pigments* X. Bilirubin-ammonia and Modifica¬ 
tions of Bilirubin. William KEster ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chem 
1917, 99, 86—130. Compare A., 1915, i, 829).—-The author 
describes a method for removing the compound containing sulphur 
which has been shown by Fischer (A., 1916, i, 515) constantly to 
occur in crystalline bilirubin as ordinarily prepared from the gall¬ 
stones of the. ox. Bilirubin-ammonia, is first formed by the action 
of ammonia in dry methyl alcohol (loc. cit.). Two modifications 
of this substance are observed, the one, A , crystallising directly 
from the cold methyl alcohol solution, and the other, 7?, being pre¬ 
cipitated from the mother liquor by ether. Bilirubiii-ammonia-A 
is a stable substance and. decomposes only slowly at 90°. The 
B modification is unstable and quickly undergoes oxidation at the 
ordinary temperature, forming a brown mass. On boiling with 
chloroform or extracting with chloroform vapour, both modifica¬ 
tions yield bilirubins of slightly different properties which are 
designated bilirubin-A and -B respectively. At' the same time,, a 
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residue remains insoluble in chloroform, the amount of which is 
larger when the B form of bilirubin-ammonia is employed, but in 
both cases is found to be larger the longer the respective specimens 
of bilirubin-ammonia-A and ~B have been kept. This insoluble 
substance contains the impurity shown by Fischer to be present in 
ordinary crystalline bilirubin; both bilirubin-A and -B are free 
from sulphur. 

On analysis, bilirubin-A and bilirubin-1? are both found to con¬ 
tain traces of chlorine derived from the chloroform used in their 
isolation. They are therefore again treated with ammonia and 
methyl alcohol, and the resulting ammonia compounds decomposed 
by boiling methyl alcohol. In this way two bilirubins, A A and 
B B , are prepared, giving figures on analysis which agree with the 
formula C 33 H 36 0 6 N 4j originally proposed by Fischer, which is now 
definitely accepted by the author. The second of these bilirubins is 
even more easily oxidised and decomposed than bilirubin-11. Appa¬ 
rently the A-modification becomes partly converted into the B 
under the influence of ammoxiia, whilst the reverse change of B 
into A is favoured in the presence of chloroform. Between the 
orange A and the red B forms there are possibly several inter¬ 
mediate bilirubins. 

From a consideration of the properties of and transformations 
undergone by bilirubin and its derivatives, the author is led to 
propose the following revised structural formula for the substance: 

c====—c-— c:cMo 


^OHg-CH^N 
OMe—C(OH) 



I >c:c-ch„-cb,-go 2 h 
q / 


CMe:C- C-C==z=C 

)>nh nA, , h 2 -ch/' J 

C0 2 H-CH 2 -CH 2 -C:CMt> C(OH)=GMe 

Corresponding formulae are drawn for mesobilirubin, niesobili- 
rubinogen, the xanthobilirubic acids, and other derivatives of bili¬ 
rubin. H, W. B. 


Optical and other Properties of Pancreatin. M. A. 
Rakuzin and (Mlle.) G. F. Pekarskaja (J. Rim. Fhi/s. 
Ghent. Soc 1918, 48, 1314—1315).—Pancreatin, which exhibits 
both diastatic and peptonising properties, is usually regarded as a 
mixture of trypsin and diastase. This view is, however, not sup¬ 
ported-by the colour reactions of the three enzymes, and no decision 
is possible by means of the optical activity, since none of these 
enzymes is active. Pancreatin is adsorbed both by the electro¬ 
negative kaolin and, about twice as strongly, by the electro-positive 
aluminium hydroxide. Both adsorptions are irreversible, and both 
precipitate and filtrate exhibit the same colour reactions as the 
original pancreatin. At present it is, therefore 1 , impossible to decide 
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if the adsorption is selective or non-selective, but further work in 
this direction is in progress. T. H. P. 

The Inhibition of the Single Amyloclastic Functions of 
Amylase of Malt Produced by Keeping in the Presence of 
Various Reagents. T. Chrzaszcjz and A. Joscht ( Biochem . 
Zeitsch., 1917, 80, 211—241).—The action of malt amylase is re¬ 
garded by the authors as being compounded of the action of two 
distinct ferments, one producing the liquefaction of starch, and the 
other its degradation to sugars. The production of dextrins (as 
determined by the iodine reaction) is either a resultant of the action 
of these two enzymes or is due to a special ferment. The method of 
experiment adopted was the determination of these various reac¬ 
tions with a sample of malt ferment which had been kept for 
various intervals in the presence of different reagents. The dextrin- 
ising action is inhibited in some cases more strongly, the more 
strongly is inhibited the liquefying action, whilst in other cases 
the inhibition runs more nearly parallel with the inhibition of the 
saccharifying power. For this reason, Wohlgemuth’s iodine method 
for determining amyloclastic activity is open to objections, as 
amylase cannot be regarded as a single enzyme. For the prepara¬ 
tion of amylase extracts, glycerol in appropriate concentration in 
water, and aqueous solutions of pyridine and quinoline are most 
suitable, as they cause the smallest amount of inhibition of the 
various amyloclastic functions when the ferment preparation is 
kept for a long time in their presence-. Pure' water, solutions of 
alcohols, acetone, and chloroform are not suitable. Bases in suitable 
concentrations have a favourable action on the liquefying and 
dextrinising functions, but inhibit the saccharifying function. 
Alcohols inhibit all functions, but more especially the liquefying 
and dextrinising. S. B. S. 

Mechanism of Oxydase Action. G. B. Heed (BoL Gaz., 
1916, 62, 53—64).—-There exists a considerable body of data which 
indicates that all oxydases are made up of two constituents: a 
peroxide-like substance or oxygenase and a substance capable of 
activating this peroxide or a peroxydase. Further light has been 
thrown on the reaction by investigating the effect of platinum- 
black as a catalyst. A large platinum crucible was coated with a 
deposit of the colloidal metal and exposed to nascent oxygen by 
making it the anode in a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid through 
which an electric current was passed. The crucible was then 
immersed in the solution to be oxidised. Oxidation took place in 
proportion to the amount of oxygen furnished by the charged 
platinum and additive effects were obtained by removing and 
recharging the crucible. As *a basis of comparison, the rate of 
oxidation was next determined, when hydrogen peroxide was used 
as an oxidising agent and platinum-black as a catalyst. In com¬ 
paring the curves for the rate of oxidation obtained by the two 
methods, it became evident that by starting with a sufficient charge 
of oxygen on the platinum-black and by renewing it often enough, 
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the curves could be made exactly . similar. It appeared likely, 
therefore, that the hydrogen peroxide acted by continually 
recharging the platinum-black with oxygen, and this hypothesis was 
fully confirmed by following out the variations in oxidation poten¬ 
tial which occurred in the different phases of the reaction. 

L. M. U. 

Mode of Action of Plant Peroxydases. G. B. Bled (Bot. 
Gaz 1916, 62, 233—238).—Following on the lines of the previous 
experiments, the platinum-black was replaced by a plant per oxy¬ 
dase. About 150 grams of finely chopped horseradish root were 
extracted with 300 e.c. of water. The solution behaved like the 
platinum-black: alone it produced no oxidation, but as soon as it 
was charged with oxygen by treatment with potassium permangan¬ 
ate, oxidation occurred' in the measure of the charge, and additive 
effects were obtained by treating the peroxydase solution a second 
time with potassium permanganate. Potato peroxydase gave 
exactly similar results, and the author concludes that in oxidation 
processes catalysed by peroxydases, two reactions are involved: the 
peroxydase combines with oxygen from the oxygenase to form an 
intermediate compound which is a more energetic oxidising agent 
than the original source of the oxygen. L. M. XT. 

The Relation between Oxydase and Catalase in Plant 
Tissues. G. B. Reed (Bot. Gaz., 1916, 62, 409—412).—Although 
peroxydases usually decompose hydrogen peroxide, the experiments 
with platinum-black (see preceding abstracts) would indicate that 
the action of the peroxydase is independent of its ability to decom¬ 
pose hydrogen peroxide. In order to throw more light on the 
question, pineapple juice was pressed out of fruits at different 
stages of ripeness, and was examined for catalase and peroxydase 
activity. Catalase activity was measured by the direct decom¬ 
position of hydrogen peroxide, whilst peroxydase activity was 
measured by the oxidation of pyrogallol by hydrogen peroxide. 
Different fruits exhibited great variation dn their catalase activity, 
but scarcely any in their peroxydase activity. The author therefore 
concludes that the substances which effect the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide are not of necessity concerned with the enzymes 
which accelerate peroxide oxidations. L, Ml IT. 

Significance of Colour Changes in Oxydase Reagents. 
Separation of Oxydase Reactions from the Catalase 
Reaction. G. B. Reed (Bot. Gaz „ 1916, 61, 430—432 ; 62, 
303—308; from Physiol „ Abstr 1917, 2, 197, 198).—The author 
has compared the efficiency of the different colour reagents used 
for work on oxydases with regard to the amount of oxidation 
required to give an appreciable colour change. The volume of 
standard permanganate required to give the minimum colour 
change to OTY-solution of reagent varied from 0*5 c.c. with di- 
methyl-p-phenylenediamine to 10*0 c.c. with quinol. 

In the second paper the author opposes the view that the cata- 
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las© action, in which hydrogen peroxide is decomposed with libera¬ 
tion of molecular oxygen, is in any way causally associated with 
peroxydase decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in oxidation reac¬ 
tions. He finds that the two types of activity with colloidal 
platinum do not show any correlation. A colloidal platinum sur¬ 
face charged with hydrogen continues to decompose hydrogen 
peroxide much faster than if charged with oxygen, but as regards 
peroxydase activity, while oxidising formaldehyde in the presence 
of the peroxide, the platinum in its two states is identical. 
Measurement of the oxygen potentials of the two states shows that, 
whilst widely divergent in the first minute, they both shift to the 
same mean oxygen potential in a few minutes. G. B. 

Periodic Phenomena shown by Ferments. J. Tjsmminck 
Groll (Arch. Neerland. Physiol 1917, 1, 403—424. Compare 
Arrhenius, Immunochemie , 1907).—The activity of urease at 35° 
when plotted against time gives a sinusoidal curve, the activity 
becoming alternately weaker and stronger. At 65° a unirnolecular 
curve is obtained, as given by Arrhenius (Joe. cit .). At intermedi¬ 
ate temperatures (45—55°) the curve is a combination of the two. 
It is suggested that this is a consequence of the colloidal nature 
of the ferment; and in support of this view the catalytic decomposi¬ 
tion of hydrogen peroxide by colloidal platinum and gold has been 
further examined. Definite results could not, however, he ob¬ 
tained, as the oscillation of the: activity of these catalysts is so rapid 
that the- phenomenon is not clear. W. G. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The True Nature of the “Acidotic Condition” of 
Infants. K. A. Hasselbalch ( Bioehem . Zeilsch 1917, 80, 
251—258).—In attempting to ascertain the true reaction of the 
blood in the diagnosis of acidotic conditions, care should be taken 
to make the estimation in the presence of a sufficient tension of 
/carbon dioxide. If this is not done, the concentration of the oxy¬ 
hemoglobin will be the most important factor in the result, as it 
is a fairly strong acid. From the point of view of these facts, the 
author criticises some conclusions drawn by Ylppo on the supposed 
acidosis in new-born infants, in which the precaution above men¬ 
tioned was neglected; the author contends, therefore, that this 
acidosis of the new-born infant does not exist. S. B. S. 

The Ammonia Content of the Blood, II. V, Henriques 
and S. Christiansen ( Bioehem . Zeitsch 1917, 80, 297—311).— 
>Vhen ammonia is estimated in the blood by ■ Folia's aeration'. 
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method, care must be taken not to aliow the temperature' to rise 
too high. If the temperature is maintained below 20°, the same 
amount of ammonia is obtained, whatever base' is used to make the 
blood alkaline (sodium carbonate, lime water, or magnesium oxide). 
At higher temperatures (45°), however, larger amounts of am¬ 
monia are obtained when sodium carbonate- is used. All bases give- 
rise to more ammonia from the blood at 45° than at 16°. The 
ammonia is obtained in larger quantities from the corpuscles than 
from the plasma. The quantity of ammonia in the case of 
carnivorous animals is larger in the blood of the portal vein than in 
the blood of the arteries, even when the animals have fasted for 
eight days. This marked difference is not observed in the case of 
dogs. Arterial and venous bloods contain the same amount of 
ammonia. S. B. S. 

Experimental Glycosuria. XII* Production of Lactic 
Acid in the Blood following’ the Injection of Alkaline Solu¬ 
tions of Dextrose or of Alkaline Solutions alone. J, J. R, 
Macleob and D. H. Hoover (Anier. J, Physiol ,, 1917, 42, 
460—465; from Physiol. Abstr,, 1917, 2, 119. Compare this voL, 
i, 367).—The control of the blood sugar level is effected, not by 
changes in the glycogenic function in liver and muscles, or by 
oxidation of the dextrose in the muscles, but by destruction of the 
sugar in the blood itself. Samples of blood collected in different 
parts of the circulation show that lactic acid increases there when 
alkaline solutions, hut not when acid solutions, of dextrose are 
injected. Some enzyme in the blood, of the glyoxalase class, is 
considered to be responsible for the change. G. B. 

The Residual Reduction of the Blood Considered in 
Relationship to the Reducing Components of the Residual 
Nitrogen* Jon. Feigl ( Biochem. Zeitsch 1917, 80, 330—332).— 
Chiefly a discussion of the part played by creatine and creatinine 
in contributing to the “residual reduction” (of alkaline copper 
solutions, etc.) by the blood. S. R* S. 

Prothrombin and Thrombin (Free and Combined) in 
Blood Serum. H. S. Gasser (Amer. J . Physiol 1917, 42, 
378—394; from Physiol. Abstr. } 1917, 2, 115).—There is only one 
kind of thrombin; it may be formed from prothrombin (by calcium 
and thromboplastin) or liberated from combination with anti¬ 
thrombin by alkali activation. This inactive compound is believed 
to exist because (1) the inactivation of thrombin by non-specific 
colloids, such as charcoal, is negligible compared with that pro¬ 
duced by plasma; (2) if serum is kept, both antithrombin and 
combined thrombin disappear at the same time; (3) combined 
thrombin is destroyed by heat at the critical temperature of anti- 
thrombin (not at that of thrombin); (4) in alkali activation, 
thrombin is destroyed; (5) when thrombin is incubated with anti- 
thrombin (that is, plasma heated at 60°), a combination is formed 
which does not clot fibrinogen until activated by alkali. Thrombo- 
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plastin does not liberate combined thrombin. The amount of pro¬ 
thrombin in serum varies inversely as the amount of tissue extract 
present at the time of clotting. The amount of thrombin formed 
in the presence of a given amount of thromboplastic substance is 
definite in amount; it forms rapidly and is combined rapidly, the 
system then returning to equilibrium. This rapid inactivation 
by the plasma, which is intolerant of free thrombin, maintains the 
fluidity of the blood. G. B. 

Applicability of Schulze’s Law to Complement. E. 
Poyarkov (0. B. Soc. de Biol., 1917, 30, 239—241).—The action 
of complement is known to be slowed or inhibited by solutions of 
the salts of the alkaline earths. The author has investigated the 
complement of the spermolysin of normal rabbit's serum, and finds 
that the effect of neutral salts depends greatly on the valency of 
the cation. He has determined the concentrations of various salts 
which render the action of the complement most rapid; a con¬ 
centration of 43—60 millimolecules of various sodium salts corre¬ 
sponds with 5—7 millimolecules for barium, strontium, and 
calcium chlorides, and with 0*2 millimolecule for aluminium 
chloride, and hence there is a close correspondence with the pre¬ 
cipitation of lyophobic sols (for example, of arsenious sulphide). 
The author deduces from this applicability of Schulze’s law that 
the complement is a negative suspension colloid, and therefore not 
a protein, but a lipoid. Among lipoids, lecithin does not obey 
Schulze’s law, but cholesterol does. , In general, the results sup¬ 
port the colloidal theory of immunity (Bordet) rather than the 
physicochemical theory (Ehrlich, Arrhenius). G. B. 

Production of Light by Animals. E. Trojan (Lit. Zeitsch. 
; phys-chem. Biol., 1917, 3, 94—105).—A discussion of the reasons 
why certain animals should emit light and of the possible ways 
in -which the light is produced. H, W. B. 

Bio-luminescence and Metabolism. . Robert Heller {Lit. 
Zeitsch . phys.-chem, Biol., 1917, 3, 106—121).—The author 

advances the theory that the phenomenon of bio-luminescence is 
associated with the last phases in the catabolism of those nitro¬ 
genous substances which are eliminated as purines from the animal 
organism. According to his unpublished results, hypoxanthine, 
guanine, xanthine, theobromine, and other purines exhibit an 
intense photophosphorescence. H. W. B. 

Selective Adsorption of Antidipbtberitic Serum by 
Aluminium Hydroxide. M. A. Rakuzin and G. D. Flier (/, 
Buss. Fhys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1324—1330).—It has been 
shown previously that the- adsorption of enzymes and toxins, 
especially by aluminium hydroxide, is in most cases selective, and 
the investigations have now been extended to* antidiphtheritic 
serum. 1 

The serum employed, D 15 1*0340, [a] D -28*876°, was straw* 
yellow and of neutral reaction. It gave the following protein 
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eolqur reactions, with the degrees of sensitiveness indicated in 
brackets: biuret (1:660), Millo-n’s (1:330), Liebermann’s 

(1:2500); Adamkiewicz’s (1:9000), xantlioprotein (1:660), 
MoliscVs (1:330), Pettenkofer’s (1:1250), and Ostromisslenski’s 
(1:1250). The adsorption by aluminium hydroxide proceeds 
irreversibly and with quantitative separation of the toxin, the 
proportion of the latter adsorbed being 43'47%. The liquid 
remaining after the adsorption is colourless and neutral, and gives 
all the above colour reactions of the proteins, T, H. P. 

The Nature o! Mountain Sickness. Erwin Rippstein 
( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917, 80, 163—186).—If rats are exposed in 
a chamber to diminished pressure, they exhibit symptoms 
analogous to those of mountain sickness. These appear when the 
air pressure is diminished to about 209 nun. of mercury (161*4 inirt. 
reduced pressure), corresponding with the partial oxygen pressure 
of 27'68. If the chamber is filled with pure oxygen and the 
pressure is then diminished, the symptoms appear at the pressure 
of 91*25 mm. (41*25 mm. reduced), corresponding with the partial 
oxygen pressure of 23*48 mm. In experiments in which the air 
of the chamber was partly replaced by nitrogen and the 
pressure then diminished, the symptoms appeared at the 
pressure 459'90 mm., at which the partial oxygen pressure was 
29*10. Carbon monoxide poisoning of moderate grade causes 
similar symptoms at ordinary barometric pressure. The conclusion 
is drawn that diminution of oxygen is the essential cause of moun¬ 
tain sickness, as the symptoms in all the experiments set in when 
the partial oxygen pressure was about the same, and the 
mechanical action on the lungs only appears when the barometric 
pressure is exceptionally low.. S. B. S. 

Selective Adsorption of Denys ! s Tuberculin by Aluminium 
Hydroxide. M. A. Bakuzin and G. I). Flier (J. Buss . Phys. 
Chem. Soc.y 1916, 48, 1316—1319),—Two samples of tuberculin, 
prepared by (1) Vermel, Moscow, and (2) the Institute d© Bacterio- 
logic de Louvain, have been examined. Both preparations are 
straw-yellow and neutral, and the other physical properties are: 
(1) D« 1*0223, 0 = 6*3134, [a] D -9*81°, and (2) D 15 1*01944, 
c = 2*285, [a] D —21*22°. Both contain free ammonia and show 
Adamkiewicz’s, Molisch’s,. Pettenkofer’s, Ostromisslen ski’s, 
Liebermann’s, and the xanthoprotein reactions, but the limits of 
sensitiveness differ widely in the.two cases; only the Louvain pre¬ 
paration gives Millon’s reaction, and neither gives the biuret reac¬ 
tion. Aluminium hydroxide adsorbs 7*62% and 23'08% of the 
respective preparations, and both adsorptions are irreversible as 
regards' boiling water. With reference to the colour reactions of 
the proteins and to the rotatory power, the products of adsorp¬ 
tion behave similarly to the original tuberculins. T. H. P. 

The Resorption and Change of Abnormally Large 
Amounts of Sucrose and Invert-sugar. C. Bkatim (Biochem. 
Zeitsch 1917, 80, 242—250).— Sugar was found neither in the 
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urine nor feces after ingestion of as much as 300 grams' of sucrose 
and invert-sugar (artificial honey) by man and dog.. In one case 
as much as 600 grams were ingested in one day by a man, and even 
after this amount no sugar could be detected in the excreta. 

S. B. S. 

Intravitam Staining with Acid Byes and its Significance 
for Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Pharmacology, 
Werner Schulemann ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917, 80, 1—142).— 
Two main problems have been considered by the author: ( 1 ) the 
rate of dissemination and elimination of the dyes after injection 3 
( 2 ) the storage of the dyes in the cells. Experiments have been 
carried out as far as possible with dyes of known and similar con¬ 
stitution, chiefly belonging to the trypan-blue and benzopurpurine 
groups and carbamide derivatives. There appears to 1 be no rela¬ 
tionship between chemical constitution and capacity for intravital 
staining, and the side-chain theory of Ehrlich will not explain the 
action of the dyes when injected into the living organism. On 
the other hand, experiments carried out for the author by Will)orn 
show that there is an intimate relationship between the rate of 
diffusion of dyes in gelatin gels and their capacity for intravital 
staining. Byes which diffuse slowly are taken up chiefly by cells 
near the point of injection, whereas those which diffuse rapidly 
become quickly disseminated through the organism and eliminated. 
Other dyes have an intermediate character, and are disseminated 
with sufficient rapidity without being eliminated too quickly by 
the organism, and these are well adapted for intravital staining. 
The methods of taking up dyes and their storage by the cells are 
also discussed in great detail by the author, who directs attention 
to the relationship between amoeboid movement, phagocytic action, 
and capacity for being stained by acid dyes, and the influence of 
surface tensions at interfaces and other physical characters on 
these factors. The nature of the “ granula ’’ and of " meta- 
chromatism ” (the differences of colour of the dyes in different 
cells) is also discussed. Evidence is brought forward to show that 
“ metachromatism 91 is due to the difference of the state of aggre¬ 
gation of the dyes under different conditions, such as the varia¬ 
tion in the amount and character of the electrolytes. S, B. S. 

Theoretical Considerations Relative to the Intravitam 
Staining with Acid Byes, Werner Schulemann (Kolloid 
Zeitsch 1917, 20, 113—118).—The author discusses the distribu¬ 
tion of acid dyes in living organisms on the basis of experiments 
which are to be published elsewhere. The distribution is to a 
very large extent dependent on the physical condition of the dye 
in solution. The size of the particles not only affects the ultimate 
distribution, but also the, rate at which the organism is coloured 
by the dye. The'general'coloration of an organism is apparently 
only attainable by the use of dyes which are molecular]y disperse. 

EL M. D. 
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The Physico-chemical Properties of the Products of the 
Group of the Arsenohensen.es. Their Transformation in 
the Organism. J. Danysz (Ann. Inst Pasteur , 1917, 31, 
114—137).—From a study of the four compounds, diamiiiodi- 
liydr o-xy arsonoben zene, luargol, galyl (diphosphaminotetrahydroxy- 
arsenobenzene), and novoarsenobenzene, it would appear that the 
first three have the characteristic properties of colloids, luargol 
being the most colloidal and galyl the least. Novoarsenobenzene 
possesses more the properties of a salt. The first three com¬ 
pounds when intravenously injected are converted into insoluble 
compounds, the precipitates thus formed being then redissolved 
by certain organic bases, giving stable, soluble compounds which 
are eliminated in the urine, this dissolution being probably 
largely controlled by the leucocytes. The last part of the paper is 
a summary of the present state of knowledge with reference to the 
toxicity of and intolerance for these compounds. ¥7. G. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Formation of Ferments. II. Martin Jacoby (Biochem. 
Zeitsch., 1917, 80, 357—363. Compare this vol., i, 305).—In con¬ 
tinuation of the investigations on bacteria containing urease, it is 
shown by the author that these flourish and produce the enzyme 
when they are grown on Uschinskrs medium when this contains 
traces of bouillon which is added to the medium in making the 
sub-culture of the bacteria originally grown on bouillon. In the 
absence of traces of this material, the bacteria remain alive and 
capable of reproduction, but their growth is considerably inhibited. 
UschinskTs medium contains glycerol, sodium and calcium 
chlorides, magnesium sulphate, dipotassium phosphate, ammonium 
lactate, and sodium aspartate. S. B. S'. 

Th© Effect of Some Acids and Alkalis on Soil Bacteria 
in tiie Soil Solution. Oswald M. Gruzit (Soil Set , 191 7, 3, 
289-—295).—A solution was extracted from a rich sandy soil by the 
paraffin oil method; from it were prepared three experimental 
solutions, one of which was made neutral, another alkaline 
(IV T /446*4),and the third acid (N j 1200), using sodium hydroxide 
and hydrochloric acid for the purpose. Ten c.c. of each solution 
were then inoculated into sterile sand and incubated, bacterial 
counts being made at intervals for two hundred and twenty days. 
In the alkaline medium the bacterial numbers remained nearly 
constant for eighteen days, then rose to about 150% of the original 
numbers; by the sixtieth day, when the medium gave an acid 
reaction, the numbers had fallen again to below the original level 
and continued to fall for another seventy clays. In the neutral 
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medium, which had become acid on the eighteenth day, the num¬ 
bers of bacteria decreased gradually from the very start until the 
fifth month. Finally, in the acid medium, the numbers fell rapidly 
to almost nothing and remained at a very low level for the whole 
two hundred and twenty days. 

The experiment was repeated, using a solution from a sandy loam 
and sulphuric acid in the place of hydrochloric acid. The solutions 
in this case were made up to 77/1200, 17/1400, N j 2164, and N j 2840 
acid and Nj 412, Nj 990, and Nj 1040 alkaline. Bacterial numbers 
in the alkaline media multiplied rapidly to between five and six 
times the original numbers, and then fell as before, the maximum 
point of development occurring a few days later with the two 
stronger than with the weaker solution. The 17/2164 acid medium 
remained with approximately the same number of bacteria 
throughout the experiment, and stronger solutions caused imme¬ 
diate depression of bacterial numbers, but with the Nj 2840-acid 
the bacteria first increased to about three times their original 
numbers and then decreased. L. M. XL 

Soil Bacteria and Phosphates* C. G. Hopkins ( Science , 1916, 
[. N.S.], 44, 246—249; from Physiol Abstr., 1917, 2, 149).—Nitrite 
bacteria render soluble the phosphorus and calcium of insoluble 
phosphates in the process of converting ammonia into nitrite, 
corresponding with the equation 4HN0 2 + Ca ;i P 2 0 8 = CaH 4 P 2 ^s + 
2CaN 2 0 4 . Neither ammonia-producing nor nitrate-producing 
bacteria have any appreciable effect in liberating soluble phos¬ 
phorus. For full details see Univ. Illinois Agric. Exper. Station 
Bull No. 190. G. B. 

The Reducing Ferments. A. Bach (Arch. Sci. phys. nal, 
1917, [iv], 43, 307—316).—The first part of the paper is a more 
detailed account of work already published (compare this vol, 
i, 375). The author notes the injurious effects of the aldehydes 
and of the products of reduction of the nitrates, notably hydroxyl- 
amine, on the catalytic power of the reducing ferment of milk. 
There are other factors which have* not yet been elucidated. 

W. G. 

Nitrification in Semi-barren Soils. W. P. Kelley (J. Agric. 
Research, 1916, 7, 417—437; from Ghem. Zentr,, 1917, i, 
679—680).—An account is given of laboratory and field experi¬ 
ments which have extended over a number of years. The experi¬ 
ments were performed partly according to a modification of Reiny’s 
solution process, but mainly with the soil itself, the latter serving 
as culture medium. Dried blood (13*20% N) in quantities varying 
from 0*0625 to- 1%, bone meal (4*25% N) from 0*25 to 4%, and 
ammonium sulphate (21% N) from; 0*0375 to 0*6%, were used as 
sources of nitrogen. Nitrates were generally estimated by the 
phenoldisulphonic acid process, sometimes also by reduction with 
aluminium; the methods yield concordant results. Experiments 
showed that the amounts of nitrate which are formed during four 
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weeks from Mood, bone meal, and ammonium sulphate varied 
greatly with the differing concentrations, both with respect to the 
absolute amount and also to the proportion of nitrogen converted. 
Feeble or, in certain soils, negative nitrifying power was observed 
with 1% of blood, whilst, in the same circumstances, strong 
action was found with 1 % of bone meal or 0 * 2 — 0 * 3 % of ammonium 
sulphate. When, on the other hand, smaller concentrations of 
blood were used, such as are customary in field experiments, power¬ 
ful nitrification was invariably caused. When equal amounts of 
nitrogen were employed, similar amounts of nitrate were formed 
whether from blood, bone meal, or ammonium sulphate. High 
concentrations of bone meal, with a nitrogen content correspond¬ 
ing with that of 1 % of blood, have a more poisonous effect on nitri¬ 
fication than the latter. Experiments with widely differing varie¬ 
ties of soil from South California showed that the inability to 
nitrify 1 % of blood is not limited to any particular variety of soil 
or to soils which have a low content of organic substances. 

The addition of alkali salts caused divergent action according to 
the concentration of the source of nitrogen. In one soil, 0*05% of 
sodium carbonate was distinctly poisonous to the nitrification of 
1% of blood, whereas 0*4% had no action towards 0*1% of blood. 
Similarly, 0*1% sodium carbonate was poisonous towards 0*15% 
ammonium sulphate, but distinctly stimulating to 0*0625%. It is 
further shown that very contradictory conclusions can be drawn 
from laboratory experiments when the period of action is altered. 
Nitrites were found in large quantity when excessive amounts of 
nitrogenous material were used; in certain cases the quantity of 
nitrite exceeded that of nitrate when the experiments were pro¬ 
longed for several weeks. Addition of alkali salts can depress 
the formation of nitrates, whilst, at the same time, nitrites are 
produced. In the estimation of nitrate it is necessary to* take the 
presence of nitrite into account, the error involved being much 
greater with the aluminium reduction method than with the other 
process. According to the author, it appears very probable that 
the results of previous investigations, on nitrification are less valu¬ 
able than those derived from, experiments in which the conditions 
are made to approximate as closely as possible to those of field 
trials. (Compare Lohnis and Green, Client . Zentr 1915, i, 497; 
Allen and Bonazzi, Ohio Agr. Exp. Stat. Bull ., 1915, 7.) II. W. 

The Apicnlate Yeasts, E. Kayser (Compt. rend., 1917, 164 y 
739—741). —The apicnlate yeasts are very resistant to acids, giving 
an active fermentation even in the presence of 2*5% of citric acid 
or 0 * 2 % of sulphuric acid, but under such conditions they gradu¬ 
ally lose, in successive generations, their characteristic form and 
become oval or round. The presence of acids thus favours their 
development in a must of beetroots and apples, and exerts a 
' marked influence on the products' of fermentation, giving more 
volatile products and, less alcohol. Rise in. temperature also causes 
the production of larger amounts of Volatile esters. ' -W.-G.'' ■ 
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Disinfection of Drinking-water: with a Description of 
a New Substance for the Preparation of Stable Tablets 
lor the Sterilisation of Polluted Water. H. 1). Dakin and 
E. K. Dunham (Brit. Med . Journ., 1917, i, 682 — 684). — Sodium 
pdokienesulphochloroamide (chloroamine-T) (A., 1916, i, 533) only 
acts in acid solution at low concentrations, and tablets of this sub¬ 
stance, mixed, for instance, with citric acid, are unstable on keep¬ 
ing. For this reason a carbonyl group has been incorporated in 
the molecule, p -DichloroamidostUphbenzoic acid , 

_ C 0 2 H ■ C g H 4 • S 0 2 *N Cl 2 , 

is prepared by oxidising p-toluenesulplionamide with sodium di- 
chromate to p-amidosulphbenzoic acid and then chlorinating. 
The new substance, stout prisms from acetic acid, m. p. 213°, 
sterilises water in thirty minutes at a concentration of 1:300,000, 
and a solution of this strength is almost tasteless. It may be con¬ 
veniently used as tablets containing 4% of the substance, 4% of 
sodium carbonate, and 92% of sodium chloride. One tablet, weigh¬ 
ing 0*1 grain, would then sterilise 1 litre of water. G. B. 

A Simple and Rapid Method of Studying Respiration by 
the Detection of Exceedingly Minute Quantities of Carbon 
Dioxide. A. B, Haas (Science , 1916, [K S.], 44 y 105—108).-—In 
order to determine the effect of solutions on respiration, a new 
method has been devised for detecting minute quantities of carbon, 
dioxide in solution. A piece of plant tissue is placed in a measured 
amount of the test solution with a given quantity of phenolsul- 
phonephthalein as indicator, and the amount of carbon dioxide 
given off is measured by the colour developed. The method is 
extremely sensitive, rapid, and simple, and the amount of carbon 
dioxide given off in successive intervals can be estimated without 
disturbing the tissue. L. M. IT. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism in the Green Leaf. W. Cast 
(, Zeitsch . physiol. Ghent., 1917, 99, 1—53).—The author has 

estimated the dextrose, laevulose, maltose, and sucrose in the leaves 
of Tropaeolum majus , Git curb ita ficifolia , Vitim vinifera , Musa 
Ensete , and Ganna irhliflora gathered at noon and shortly before 
daybreak, when the metabolic activities of the plants are at their 
highest and lowest points respectively. 

In all cases, the sugar present in largest amount is sucrose. It 
reaches a maximum during the day and diminishes during the 
night. In Ganna , sucrose constitutes 90% of the total sugars by 
night as well as by day. In the other cases, the percentage of 
sucrose is usually about 50 in the leaves taken at noon and between 
40 and 45 in those gathered at night. Maltose, dextrose, and 
laevulose occur in varying proportions in different plants, and do 
not show any constant rise or fall during the twenty-four hours. 

These results confirm those, of previous workers, and , are in 
accord with the view that the first, recognisable product of assimila¬ 
tion in the green leaf is sucrose. H. W. B. 
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Nitrate and Nitrite Assimilation. XII. Oskar Baudisch 
(Ber. 9 1917, 50, 652—660, Compare A., 1916, i, 699—702).—The 
author has already directed attention to the importance of organic 
complexes containing iron or magnesium in the processes of oxida¬ 
tion and reduction which go on in the living organism. He has 
now discovered that when a solution of a hexose or lactose is 
warmed with a small quantity of an iron salt and sodium 
carbonate, a dark brownish-reddish-violet solution may be 
obtained in which the iron does not react with hsematoxylin, but 
which has specific reducing properties. For example, it reduces 
nitrobenzene to aniline, which the alkaline sugar solution alone 
will not do. Furthermore, it reduces nitrites, hut not nitrates. 
The reduction is catalytic, for a small quantity of the iron solu¬ 
tion reduces relatively large quantities of a nitrite, the products 
being ammonia and substances of the nature of aldehydic amines. 
The hypothetical acid, NOH, is again to be regarded as represent¬ 
ing a critical, intermediate stage. J. C; W. 

A Dynamical Theory of Antagonism. W. J. Y. Ostebhout 
(Proc. Amer . Phil. Soc 1916, 55, 533—553).—The electrical 
resistance of Laminaria A gardhii was determined in 0‘52Jf-sodium 
chloride, in 0*278if-calcmrn chloride, and in various mixtures of 
these salts. In pure sodium chloride, the resistance fell from the 
first, but with all the other solutions, the resistance first rose and 
then fell. To account for this phenomenon, the author assumed: 
(1) that two processes were involved, and that the resistance was 
determined by a substance J/, which was formed and broken down 
according to the reaction A — > M —>- B ; (2) that calcium 

chloride accelerated the reaction A — M; and (3) that both 
sodium chloride and calcium chloride combined with a substance 
in the protoplasm to form a compound which inhibited the reac¬ 
tions .4 —>- M and M —> B . Then, by ascribing suitable values 
to all the factors involved, theoretical curves of resistance were 
obtained which approximated closely to those plotted from the 
experimental results. The author points out that whether the 
assumptions do or do not represent actual facts, it is clear that 
there are two processes involved, one of which produces a rise 
and the other a fall of resistance, and that their speed may he 
regulated by varying the proportions of sodium chloride and 
calcium chloride. Further, the theory enables the resistance of 
cells to be predicted in any mixture of the salts and at any given 
time during exposure. L. M. IT. 

Antagonism and Weber's Law. W. J. Y. Ostebhout 
(Science , 1916, [2YY], 44, 318—320),—The dynamical theory of 
antagonism (outlined above) is used to explain Weber’s law of 
the direct proportionality of antagonistic substances. By the 
union of the two antagonistic salts with the protoplasm, a sub¬ 
stance is formed which inhibits death or injury. Assuming that 
this compound is formed in a surface, the amount formed will he 
independent of variations in/concentration in the solution, and 
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will depend only on the proportion which the antagonistic salts 
bear to one another. L. M. U. 

The Penetration of Balanced Solutions and. the Theory 
of Antagonism. W. J. V. Osterhout ( Science, 1916, [N. $.], 44 y 
395—396).—Antagonism has been explained by assuming that 
antagonistic substances prevent each other from entering the cell, 
but this explanation is not satisfactory, as it has been shown that 
penetration does occur when a cell is in a balanced solution, al¬ 
though at a slower rate than when in an unbalanced solution. As a 
way out of the difficulty, the author suggests that the antagonistic 
substances affect certain life processes which consist of consecutive 
reactions of the type A — > M — >B (see this vol., i, 434), where 
M is a substance which determines, not only the electrical resist¬ 
ance of the protoplasm, but also its permeability to salts. Pro¬ 
vided, therefore, that the substances are present in proportions 
which do not inhibit the life process, a certain amount of penetra¬ 
tion may be expected to occur. L. M. U. 

Permeability. IV. The Action of Various Organic 
Substances on the Permeability of the Plant Cell, and its 
Bearing on Czapek’s Theory of the Plasma Membrane. 
Walter Stiles and Ingvar Jorgensen (Ann. Bot 1917, 31, 
47 — 70 ). —Disks of potato tissue were immersed in solutions of 
various organic substances (alcohols, acetone, chloroform, ether, 
chloral hydrate, urethane, aniline, pyridine), and the effect of these 
substances on the permeability of the plasma membrane was deter¬ 
mined by measuring the rate of exosmosis; the rate of ex osmosis 
in its turn was measured by the electrical conductivity of the solu¬ 
tion. It was found that in all cases the rate of exosmosis increased 
with the concentration of the solution employed, hut equimolecular 
solutions of the different substances did not bring about the same 
degree of exosmosis; in the homologous series of the monohydric 
alcohols, the more complex the molecule the greater the ex osmosis 
produced. ' No evidence was obtained of the existence for any 
solution of a critical concentration below which the exosmosis of 
electrolytes would not take place. The authors show that the rate 
of exosmosis produced by a solution cannot be a function of its 
surface tension alone, also that other assumptions used by Czapek 
in formulating his theory of the plasma membrane are untenable. 
From the ordinary laws of mass action, they deduce a mathe¬ 
matical expression connecting time and exosmosis, and the curve 
representing this equation is of the same form as those obtained 
from the actual experimental figures. L. M. IT. 

Permeability and. Viscosity. W. J. Y. Osterhout ( Science , 
1916, [AA.], 43, 857— 859). — It has, been suggested recently that 
the permeability of the surface layer of protoplasm is determined 
by its viscosity, which in turn depends on its’ colloidal condition. 
Increased permeability may be produced by decreased .viscosity 
and vice versa, but in the second case if the increased viscosity 
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S‘ oe f beyond a certain point, a change' occurs in the degree of 
intimacy. between disperse phases and solvent with a 'sudden 
increase in poimmobility. The author applies this hypothesis to 
the* results lie obtained when determining the permeability and the 
electrical resistance of Laminaria , but finds that in several instances 
the theoretical deductions do not agree with the facts actually 
observed. " L. M. U. 

The Physiological Significance of Calcium, in Plants, 
T. Robert (Rev. gen. Sci ., 1917, 28, 101—108; from Physiol. 
Abstr., 1917, 2, 192 — 193).—Largely a review of the theories in 
regard to the action of calcium in plants. Experiments *of the 
author on. Pe-nicillium r/laucum. and Aspergillus nir/er led him to 
the conclusion that small quantities of calcium sulphate (up to 
O'* 01%) do not accelerate growth; somewhat larger quan¬ 
tities (O’04%) produce a slight increase in weight, due to 
fixation of the metal as oxalate. Above- 0’4% calcium is toxic. 
Contrary to Osterhout’s opinion, calcium has no antagonistic action 
in cultures of fungi. . Gk B. 

The Micellary Theory of Mageli as a Working Hypothesis 
in the Investigation of Chemical and Physical Changes in 
Cotton Fibres, with Special Reference to the Processes 
of Dyeing. R. Haller (Kolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 127—145),— 
The chemical and physical properties of cotton fibres lead to the 
conclusion that the outer membrane consists of two structural 
elements which show but small differences under normal condi¬ 
tions. When the cellulose is transformed into hydrocellulose and 
oxycellulose, the two components are much more readily differen¬ 
tiated, The- difference is shown in the behaviour towards chemical 
reagents and in the appearance under the ultra-microscope. The 
proof that two such structural elements are involved is said to 
afford evidence in support of Nagelrs micellary theory of the struc¬ 
ture of vegetable membranes. The absorption of mordants and 
dyes by the penetration of these substances into the micellary 
interstices is dependent on the degree of dispersity of the- particles. 
'The power,, of penetration is limited to particles of diameter less 
than about 5 pp. In the case'of mercerised fibres, the micelle© are 
■more widely separated than in the original untreated fibres, and 
particles of larger size than those- above referred to may accord¬ 
ingly be absorbed, with the result that the depth of colour is 
greater. H. M, I). 

Pectin Substances. I. Sven Onto (hit. Zeitsch. phys.-chm. 
Biol., 1917, 3, 71—82).—The author demonstrates the presence of 
insoluble, or almost insoluble, acid substances in various plant 
tissues by a method based on the change in the electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of an aqueous suspension of the tissue which occurs on the 
addition of a small amount of ammonium hydroxide. The plant 
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tissue after washing is brought to a finely divided state by pro- 
longed grinding with water, and is then freed from traces of elec¬ 
trolytes by repeated centrifugalisation with pure water. Equal 
amounts of ammonia are added to equal volumes of the* aqueous 
suspension and of pure water respectively; and a greater increase 
in the electrical conductivity in the former than in the latter case 
indicates the presence in the plant tissue of acid pectin substances, 
which form readily dissociated ammonium salts. The addition of 
dilute hydrochloric acid to the filtered ammouiacal suspension 
yields a gelatinous precipitate of the insoluble acid pectin sub¬ 
stance (compare Schryver and Haynes, this vol., i, 245). 

The author claims that these pectin substances, besides acting 
as the binding material of plant tissues, constitute a means for 
regulating the content of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in the circu¬ 
lating fluids in the tissues and maintaining the cell-contents in a 
slightly acid condition. They form a reserve of insoluble acid, which 
is nevertheless readily available for the neutralisation of any 
alkaline substance brought into- contact with the cell. II. W. B. 

The Form of Iodine in Marine Algse. Y. Oku da and 
T. Eto (J. Coll. Agric. Imp. Univ ., Tokyo, 1916, 5, 341—353; from 
Physiol . Ahstr.j 1917, 2, 195). —Various fresh algae ( Ecklonia, Tur- 
binaria , Sargcmum) were found to contain only a minute quantity 
of iodides. Nearly all the iodine is in organic combination. The 
greater part of the iodine is in a form soluble in water, strong 
alcohol, dilute alkalis, or acids. It is not a protein compound. 
Concentrated solutions of sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide 
decompose it completely. Decomposition is also brought about by 
micro-organisms, but there is no enzyme in the plant to effect this. 

Old algae contain more iodine than young plants, and those grow¬ 
ing in the open sea more than plants of the same species in inland 
waters. The greater part of the iodine easily diffuses from dead 
algae into fresh- or salt-water, so that drifted algae are unsuitable 
for the preparation of iodine. G-. B. 

Chemical Investigation of the Substance of the Birch* 
Georg Gras see (Collegium., 1916, 445—452; from Chern . Zentr 
1917, i, 413. Compare A., 1912, ii, 593)—Young beech leaves, 
without previous desiccation, were extracted with cold toluene and 
a resin, m. p. 62°, obtained, the properties of which were- identical 
with those of the substance previously described (Joe. ciL), Further 
investigations prove the presence of one ketonic and two carboxylic 
groups, on© of which is free and the other esterified by the butyl 
radicle. The substance is therefore w-butyl hydrogen betularetm- 
ate, C0 2 H*C 34 H 6Q 0*C0 2 *C 4 H 9 . The free acid must therefore have 
the formula C 36 H 62 0 5 , whereas Kos,maim (J. Pharm. CM?n 1854, 
[hi], 26, 197) gives C 3 G H 60 O 5 . It forms a reddish-yellow, trans¬ 
parent, brittle resin, readily soluble in alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
solution and the usual organic, solvents, sparingly 1 so in carbon 
tetrachloride. 1 ■■■'■H. W.. 
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Some Chemical Constituents of Green Plants. VIII. 
Detection of Formaldehyde in Plants. IX. Some Non¬ 
volatile, Water-soluble Constituents of the Leaves ol the 
Edible Chestnut. T. Cubitus and H. Franzes (Sits. Ilaidelherger 
A lead . JViS'S. Math. -Nat. El. Abt,, A., 1915, 8 pp.; ibid., 1916, 
18 pp. ; from Physiol, Abstr., 1917, 2, 194—195).— VIII. The 
authors correct their previous view that formaldehyde can be 
demonstrated by steam distillation of green leaves, and oxidation 
of the distillate with silver oxide, yielding formic acid. They now 
hold with Fincke that formaldehyde is absent, and that the formic 
acid was probably derived from methyl alcohol, which they find is 
oxidised to this acid by silver oxide. IX. The authors obtained, 
after purification with lead acetate, a greyish-brown, amorphous, 
pectin-like substance, a tannin, and '/'-inositol. G. B. 

Fucose or Fucosan in Ftictis virsoides. E. Votocek and 
B. Bohlich ( Zeitsch. ZuckerincA Bolim 1916, 41, 2— 3). — Fucks 
virsoides from the coast at Abbazia, on the Gulf of Quarnero, was 
soaked first in water and then in 3% hydrochloric acid solution, 
the latter being removed by washing, and the purified seaweed 
then hydrolysed with 3% sulphuric acid solution. The resultant 
solution contained no galactose and little pentose, bnt a large pro¬ 
portion of fucose. T. II. P. 

Methyl Nonyl Ketone from Palm Kernel OIL Arthur 
Henry Sal way (T., 1917, 111, 407—410).—Before being employed 
in the production of foods, many vegetable oils have to be sub¬ 
mitted to a process of steam distillation in order to remove small 
quantities of volatile substances, chiefly neutral oils, which are 
detrimental to the taste and odour of the articles. In the case of 
palm kernel oil, it is now reported that the chief obnoxious con¬ 
stituent is methyl nonyl ketone, of which there is about 0T% in 
the crude oil. This ketone is also found in cocoanut oil, but methyl 
heptyl ketone and methyl undecyl ketone are present as well (com¬ 
pare Haller and Lassieur, A., 1910, i, 808). J. C. W. 

The Proteolytic Enzymes of Pinguicnla vulgaris. K. G. 
Dernry, ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1917, 80, 152—158).—The dialysed 
expressed juice of Pinguicula vulgaris does not possess the property 
of thickening milk; it causes, however, a partial scission of milk 
caseinogen and of Witte's peptone when the reaction, is neutral 
or faintly alkaline. The proteoclastic ferment causing the action 
is in many respects similar to trypsinogen, and the optimal hydrion 
concentration for its activity is about ^ H = 8. The juice contains 
no ereptic ferment (no action on glycylglycine), and no peptic 
ferment. S. B. S. 

/3-GaIactosidase in the Vegetable Kingdom. Mougne (/. 
Pharm. Ohim 1917, [vii], 15, 339—345).—/3-Gal actosidase was 
found to be present in the kernels of plums, peaches, apricots, and 
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cherries, in the seeds of apples, in the fresh leaves of the cherry 
laurel, of horse-radish and of ancuba, and in the seeds of Sin-apis 
alba and nigra. Negative results were obtained with fresh kephir 
and Aspergillus niger. W. Gr. 

The Biochemistry of Plants. A. Stutzer ( Biochem , Zeitsch 
1917, 80, 143—151).—Attention is directed to the fact that certain 
plant diseases are apt to appear in soils of which the reaction is 
alkaline, and experiment with a mildew on roses indicates that 
the disease will disappear if the plant is transferred to a more 
favourable soil. An account is given by the author of the method 
for determining the acidity or alkalinity. The soil extract is 
treated with solutions of potassium iodide and iodate. In the 
presence of free acids, the reaction HI0 3 H- 5HI = 3I 2 -f 3H 2 0 takes 
place, and the iodine set free is titrated with thiosulphate. In 
the case of alkaline soils, the extract is treated with standard acid, 
the titre of which against thiosulphate is known; the diminution 
of this titre gives the amount of alkali. Variations in the amount 
of acid and alkali are, however, found in the same sample of the 
soil, which depend on the ratio of the amount of water used for 
extraction to the amount of soil. S. B. S. 

Isolation of Siaehydrin from Lucerne Hay. H. Steenbock 
( Proc. Amer. Soc . Biol. Chem., 1916, xxvii; J. Biol. Chem 1917, 
29). —The author has isolated Z-stachydrin in the pure form, and 
as the hydrochloride-, from the phosphotungstic acid fraction of 
the water-soluble constituents of lucerne hay. H. W. B. 

Soil Solution. J. P. van Zyl (J . Landw ., 1916, 64* 201—275). 
—Various methods of obtaining representative soil solutions were 
compared, and it was found that extraction by pressure gave the 
best results. Using this method, the soil from a particular field 
was studied in detail and samples were taken from a limed and 
from a dunged plot in summer and in winter. These were subjected 
to pressure and the solutions obtained were analysed; the concen¬ 
tration of the solutions varied according to both the manurial 
treatment and the season of the year, but the percentage composi¬ 
tion of the ash remained constant, thus lending support to the 
Cameron-Whitney theory of soil solution. 

The author points out that in order to get a true knowledge of 
the physical structure of a soil, its mechanical analysis should be 
carried out in its own soil solution. Comparative sedimentation 
tests were made, using distilled water and soil solution; when soil 
solution was employed the liquid cleared much more quickly, but 
fifteen washings only removed 2% of the clay; on the other hand, 
when distilled water was used, de-flocculation was more complete 
and fifteen washings removed all the clay from the soil. Two series 
of mechanical analyses were then undertaken on the soil samples 
mentioned above (that is, limed and dunged plots in summer and 
winter); in one case distilled water was used and in the other soil 
solution. The results again showed evidence of the flocculating 
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action of the soil solution, so much so that the separation of tin ; 3 
three finest fractions from one another was not attempted. These 
groups of three fractions (0*006 to 0*0005 mm.) were afterwards'*' 
treated, with distilled water and complete separation effected. It 
was found that the number of washings required for the operation 
varied from 80 to 120, was higher on the dunged plot than on the 
limed plot, and higher in winter than in summer. L. M. XL 

Relation between Indications of Several Lime-require¬ 
ment Methods and the Soil’s Content of Bases. C. J. 
Schollenberger (Soil Sci. } 1917, 3, 279—288).—Two soils were 
extracted with hydrochloric acid of various concentrations rang¬ 
ing from N j 100 to iY /1, and the free acid in the extracts was 
estimated by titration with IV/ 10-sodium hydroxide. From the 
results, the amount of bases removed from the soils in each case 
was calculated. When these extracted bases were plotted against 
the strength of the acid used, the curve rose sharply up to a certain 
point and then much more slowly; it would appear that all the 
more easily soluble bases in the soil were dissolved by iY/5-acid. 

The residues from the extraction were then tested for lime 
requirement by the Hopkins, the Hutchinson-McLennan, and the 
vacuum methods, and it was found that the last gave results which 
corresponded best* with the amount of base extracted. 

The author suggests that* the t{ total base-absorbing capacity ” 
of a soil may be represented by adding the lime requirement as 
determined by the vacuum method to the amount of base extracted 
by JV / 5-acid, and that the bases extracted by N/ 5-acid may be 
taken as that part of the “ base-absorbing capacity ” which is 
already “satisfied.” In this way, an expression can be obtained 
of the percentage of the total base-absorbing capacity or of the 
lime requirement which is still unsatisfied, and this may be used 
as a means of comparing the acidity or alkalinity of different soils. 

A series of pot cultures carried out to test this theory showed that 
the two neutral soils had more than 75% and the three alkaline 
soils 90% of their total base-absorbing capacity satisfied, whilst 
with all the acid soils the percentage was lower. L. M. XT. 
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Preparation of Acetic Anhydride. BL Dreyfus (Brit. Pat., 
100450, 1916; from J. Soc. Ghem. Inch, 1917, 36, 614).—In the pre¬ 
paration of acetic anhydride by the action of sulphur chlorides on 
sodium acetate, the evolution of sulphur dioxide and formation of 
chlorinated by-products may be avoided by: (a) using the reagents 
in the proportion of 6 atoms of chlorine to 8 acetyl groups; (h) em¬ 
ploying a diluent such as acetic anhydride; (c) maintaining the 
temperature below 10—15°, and, preferably, below 0° until all 
the sulphur chloride has been added. Sulphur may be removed 
from the product by heating it with compounds of metals which 
form sulphides in the presence of acetic acid (such as the oxides 
or acetates of lead and copper), or it may be oxidised to sulphuric 
acid by permanganate, nitric acid, or nitrates. Thus, a mixture 
of dry powdered sodium acetate (720 kilos.) and acetic anhydride 
(600 kilos.) is cooled, below 0° and sulphur dichloride (306 kilos.) is 
gradually introduced, the temperature being maintained at about 
0° and the mixture being continually stirred. Stirring is con¬ 
tinued for some time after the addition of sulphur dichloride is 
complete and the acetic anhydride is distilled off, preferably in a 
vacuum. The product is heated with a small quantity of copper 
oxide until free from sulphur. II. W. 

Preparation of Acetic Anhydride. H. Dreyfus (Brit. Pat., 
100452, addition to Brit. Pat., 100450, 1916; from J. Soc . Ghent. 
Jnd ., 1917, 36, 668).—In the process described in the original 
patent, the acetic anhydride should be distilled off in a vacuum 
at temperatures below 150°; otherwise, it is partly decomposed by 
the free sulphur with formation of acetic acid. II. W, 

The Formation of Esters. I). McIntosh (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc ,, 
1917, 39, 1073—1074. Compare A., 1906, i, 481; Kendall and 
Booge, A., 1916, i, 707).—A very brief summary of work in pro¬ 
gress. The freezing-point curves of systems such as methyl alcohol- 
acetic acid show no indication of the formation of compounds, but 
methyl or ethyl alcohol forms compounds with strong acids such 
as hydrobromic acid (compare Baume, A., 1912, ii, 329). Similar 
compounds are formed by acetic acid or its esters. Equiraolecular 
mixtures of acetic acid and the alcohols apparently yield com¬ 
pounds with hydrobromic acid. At low temperatures there is no 
indication of ester formation. W. G. 

Synthesis of a/IThiocrotonic Acid. Prafulla Chandra Ray 
and Manik Lai/Dey (T., 1917, 111 , 510—512).—A solution of 
molecular proportions of thioacetamide and monochloroacetic acid 
in acetone gradually deposited ammonium chloride with ai m id- 

CMe 

taneous formation of afi-thiocrotamc acid, T_^>C“C0 2 H 3 which 

vol. cxn. i. s 
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was further converted into its barium, lead, and silver salts and a 

CMeIC-CO' 


chloromercuri-derivative, 


\ 


\ 


/ 


/ 


8-HgCl 


The acid was reduced by 


CMeL 


hydriodic acid to j3-iodo-aj3-thiobutyric acid, >_CH * CQ 2 H, 


which, was isolated in the form of its silver salt. In accordance 
with the general rule, a/3-thiocrotonic acid possesses a higher dis¬ 
sociation constant than its sulphur-free analogue crotonic acid. 
For details the original should be consulted. D. F. T. 


Incomplete Hydrogenation of Cotton-seed Oil. Hugh K. 
Moore, G-. A. Richter, and W. B. Van Arsdel (/. hid. Eng. 
(Jhern 1917, 9, 451—462).—An investigation of the changes in 
the amount, character, and chemical characteristics of the glycer¬ 
ides in oils during hydrogenation, and the changes in the proper¬ 
ties of the oils themselves as regards saponification value, melting 
point, the response to the Halphen test, etc. The changes in the 
composition and the oil constants are expressed graphically, and 
the paper is illustrated with curves and diagrams. The conditions 
of hydrogenation, such as pressure, temperature, percentage of 
catalyst, and the degree of agitation were shown to affect the pro¬ 
portions of saturated glycerides, olein, and linolein in partially 
hydrogenised cotton-seed oil, and the effect of these'variables on 
the velocity of hydrogenation was studied by means of iodine 
number-time curves. The increase in velocity is roughly propor¬ 
tional to the increase in pressure or amount of catalyst, whilst 
increase in temperature of 10° between 160° and 180° increases 
the rate by only about 20%. The change in the melting point of 
the oil and its fatty acids during hydrogenation was also followed 
by iodine number curves, and the latter was found to pass through 
a minimum before beginning to increase. The degree of hydro¬ 
genation necessary to destroy the response of cotton-seed oil to the 
Halphen test corresponds with a drop of about four units in the 
iodine number. Experiments on the influence of certain inorganic 
materials on the catalyst showed that whilst sodium chloride, 
nitrate, and sulphate, nickel chloride, and reduced iron had no 
effect, sodium sulphide, sulphur, chlorine, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, or water vapour in the hydrogen destroyed the activity 
of the catalyst, G. F. M. 

Preparation of Beoxycliolic Acid. William Mair (Biochem. 
J., 1917, 11, 11—13. Compare Wieland and Sorge, A., 1916, 
i, 710).—Deoxycholic acid has a remarkably intense solvent action 
on pneumococci. It is prepared with maximum yield from ox bile 
by prolonged boiling with sodium hydroxide and subsequent 
neutralisation with hydrochloric acid. After filtration, the acid 
is thrown down by acetic acid and purified by several recrystallisa¬ 
tions from 60% acetic acid. The yield of pure deoxycholic acid 
is about 10 grams from a litre of bile. H. W. B. 
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Synthesis of Haematic Acid and the Oxidation of Hsematin. 
William Kuster and Johannes Weller ( Zeitseh. physiol. Ghent.., 
1917, 99, 229—-254. Compare A., 1914, i, 442).—A detailed de¬ 
scription of work previously published. 

Ethyl a-acetylglutarate , C n H 38 O f)) prepared from, ethyl aeefco- 
acetate and ethyl iodopropionate by the action of sodium, is a 
colourless oil, b. p. 169—171°/22—25 mm. 

Racemic $~hydrQxype,ntane-fiy e-tricar J)oxylic acid , CgH 32 0 7 , crys¬ 
tallises with XH 2 0 and has m. p. 108—110°. 

The lactone of the above acid on heating yields, besides methyl- 
ethylmaleic anhydride, a small amount of a crystalline substance 
which appears to be a derivative of itacomc add, empirical formula, 
C 7 H l0 O 4 , m. p. usually 179—180° (decomp.), but varies with rate 
of heating. The same compound is formed by heating haematic 
acid. 

Varying yields of hvdroxy-acids are obtained by oxidising 
liaematin with various oxidising agents. H. W. B. 

Compounds of Calcium Chloride and Acetone. Lancelot 
Salisbury Bagster (T., 1917, 111 , 494—497).—Calcium chloride 
combines with acetone to form two compounds, which, according 
to vapour pressure measurements, have the composition 
CaCl 2 ,2C 3 H 6 0 and CaCl 2 ,C s H 6 0 respectively. The dissociation 
pressures of the compounds have been determined at temperatures 
between 20° and 64°. H. M. I). 

Preparation of Ketones. G. Schicht and A. GrDn (D.R.-P., 
295657; from J. Soc. Ghent. Ind 1917, 36, 569—570).—Ketones 
may be prepared by heating monocarboxylic acids of b. p. above 
300° in the liquid state to temperatures not greatly exceeding 300° 
with small quantities of ketone-producing catalysts (finely-divided 
metals, oxides, silicates, or silicic acid). Mixtures of catalysts, or 
catalysts deposited on finely-divided carriers or on filtering material, 
may be employed. In consequence of the relatively low temper¬ 
ature of the reaction and the absence of energetic reagents, the 
yield is practically quantitative. Stearic acid yields stearone, 
CO(C l7 H 35 ) 2 , in. p. 87°. Commercial stearin, m. p. 54°, gives a 
mixture of stearone, palipitone, and stearopalmitone, m. p. 75°. 

H. W. 

Preparation of Ketones* G. Schicht and A. GrOn (D.R. P., 
296677; addition to D.R.-P. 295657; from J. Soc. Ghent . Ind., 
1917, 36, 615. Compare preceding abstract).—Monocarboxylic 
acids of b. p. above 300° are heated in the liquid state in iron 
vessels without the addition of catalysts. Thus technically pure 
stearic acid, m. p. 68°, gives a quantitative yield of technically pure 
stearone, m. p. 84*6°, free from acid, when heated for three hours 
at 295°. It is not necessary to provide for the continuous removal 
of carbon dioxide and water as might be expected; the operation 
is preferably carried out in an autoclave. H. W. 

s 2 
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The Preparation of Xylose. 0. S. Hudson and T. S. Harding 
(,/* Amer. Ohenu Soc 1917, 39, 1038—1040).—An 8—12% yield 
of xylose can be obtained from cotton-seed hulls by direct acid 
hydrolysis. The hulls are first left in contact with 2% ammonium 
hydroxide for twelve hours and then boiled with 7% sulphuric acid 
for two- hours. The hulls are strained off and the liquid neutralised 
with calcium hydroxide. The calcium sulphate is filtered off, the 
filtrate decolorised with charcoal, and concentrated under reduced 
pressure. Alcohol is added, and the liquid, after filtration, is 
further concentrated to a syrup, from which by suitable treatment 
with alcohol the xylose is obtained in a crystalline form. W. G. 

Sedoheptose, a New Sugar from Sedum spectabile, I. 
F. B. La Forge and C. S. Hudson (J . Biol . Gheni 1917, 30, 
61—77).—An aqueous extract of the leaves and steins of one of the 
stonecrops, Sedum spectahile, contains a non-fermentable, reducing 
sugar, sedoheptose , C 7 H 14 0 7 , which has been obtained in the form 
of a dextro-rotatory syrup. When treated with phenylhydxazine, 
it yields a phenylomzone , Ci 9 H 24 0 5 ]Sr 4 , m. p. 197° (decomp.). The 
corresponding p Abromophenylasmone, c 19 h 

22 0 5 N 4 Br 2 , crystallises in 
bright yellow needles from methyl alcohol, m. p. 227—228° 
(decomp.). The osone , prepared in the usual way, does not crys¬ 
tallise readily, but its o-phenylenediamine derivative, C^H-jyOj)N 2 > 
is deposited in long, white needles after the addition of a hot 
aqueous solution of o-phenylenediamine to the osone syrup. It 
crystallises with iH 2 0 and melts at 163—165°. 

By the reduction of a solution of the sugar from the plant extract 
with sodium amalgam, two- heptahydric alcohols are produced. 
a-Sedoheptitol , C 7 H 1G 0 7 , has m. p. 151—152° and [a]{f 4-2*25°, and 
when dissolved in 50% sulphuric acid and treated with benzaldehyde 
it yields tribenzylidene-a-sedohepfitol, CggE^gOy, in. p. 199-—200°. 
From the syrupy residue after the separation of a-sedoheptitol, a 
second benzaldehyde compound is isolated which is found, to be 
tribenzylidene-p-sedoheptitol, C 28 H 28 0 7 , crystallising from methyl 
ethyl ketone in tufts of flexible needles resembling asbestos, m. p. 
272—275°. On hydrolysis, the free optically inactive 
heptitol, C 7 H 10 O 7 , is obtained, prisms, m. p. 127—128°. 

On heating the plant extract with dilute acid, it loses about 
80% of its reducing power towards Fehling’s solution. When the 
extract which has been heated with acid is treated with benzalde¬ 
hyde, a crystalline compound is obtained which proves to be the 
benzylidene derivative of a heptose which has lost one molecule 
of water. X)ihenzylideneanhydro sedoheptose^ C 21 H 20 O 6 , is insoluble 
in most of the usual solvents, but crystallises from hot acetic 
anhydride in long white prisms, m. p. 245°. On hydrolysis, the 
crystalline anhydride is obtained. Anhydrosedoheptose , C 7 H 12 0 G , 
m. p. 155°,.' [«]§■■■ —146*3° without mut-arotation, does not reduce 
Fehling’s solution, but on heating with dilute acid, it passes to 
the extent of about 20% into sedoheptose. Since boiling the 
original syrup containing sedoheptose with dilute acid diminishes 
the reducing power until it is about 20% of that originally oh- 
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served, it follows that mutual transformation of these two sub¬ 
stances occurs in acid solution until equilibrium is established, when 
the solution contains 20% of sedoheptose and 80% of anhydrosedo- 
lieptose. 

Sedoheptose is probably a ketose, because bromine does not oxi¬ 
dise it, and the two alcohols mentioned above result from its 
reduction. H. W. B. 

Indirect Measurements of the Rotatory Powers of some 
a- and /3-Forms of the Sugars by Means of Solubility 
Experiments, 0. S. Hudson and E. Yanovsky (J. Amer. Ghc/m. 
Soc 1917, 39, 1013—1038).—In order to test the suggestion pre¬ 
viously made by Hudson (compare A., 1909, i, 135) that the 
difference between the molecular rotations of the a - and /3-forms of 
the sugars showing mutarotation is a constant quantity, the authors 
have determined the rotations of the unknown forms of the niuta- 
rotating sugars by the method previously described for lactose 
(compare Hudson, A., 1904, i, 974; Lowry, T., 1904, 85, 1551). 
This depends on the measurement of the maximum rate of solution 
of the corresponding known isomeride or of its initial and final 
solubility. It is now shown that these mutarotating sugars have 
another common property, namely, a measurable maximum rate 
of solution, which is caused by the slow establishment in solution 
of equilibrium between the a~ and j8-forms. Sugars showing no 
mutarotation do not give this maximum rate of solution. The 
values obtained for the specific rotations of the a- and /3-forms in 
water at 20° and the velocity coefficients of the mutarotation of 
the sugars examined are: 



Specific rotation in water. 

Velocity 
coefficients 
of muta- 
rotation. 

Sugar. 

a-form. 

Constant 

rotation. 

/3-form. 

</-Glucose .. 

+ 113-4° 

+ 52-2° 

+ 19*0° 

0*0065 

d-Galactose .. 

+ 144-0 

+80-5 

+ 52*0 

0*0102 

tf-Mannose ...... 

+ 34-0 

+ 14-6 

-17*0 

0-0190 

(/-Fructose . 

-21-0 

— 92*0 

-133*5 

0*082 

(/-Xylose .. 

+ 92-0 

+ 19-0 

— 20*0 

0*021 

d-Lyxose ......... 

+ 5*5 

-14*0 

- 36-0 

0*065 

(/-Arabinose. 

-54*0 

-105*0 

-175*0 

0*031 

/-Rhamnose. 

— 7*7 

+ 8*9 

+ 54*0 

0*039 

a-Glucoliepfcose.. 

+45*0 

-20*4 

-28*4 

0*0122 

Lactose ' ......... 

+ 90*0 

+ 55*3 

+ 35*0 

0*0046 

Maltose. 

+ 168*0 

+ 136-0 

+ 118*0 

0*0072 

Melibiose.. 

+ 179-0 

+ 142*5 

+124*0 

0*0088 

Cellose .. 

+ 72-0 

+ 35*0 

+ 16*0 

0*0047 


The highest value previously recorded for the specific rotation of 
ce-glucose is 110° (compare Hudson and Dale, this voh, i, 320), but 
the specimen prepared for this work had [«]§> +113*4°' in water, 
+ 115*2° in 80% alcohol, and +121*5° in absolute methyl alcohol. 

The results obtained show fairly constant differences between the 
molecular rotations of the et- and j8-forms, except;in the ease of 
mannose, lyxose, and rhamnose. It is possible that the exceptional 
difference for these sugars may be dependent on a configuration 
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type, since the configurations of these three sugars are identical 
from the 7 -carbon atom upwards. 

The initial and final solubilities of most of the crystalline sugars 
in various strengths of alcohol are tabulated in the original. 

W. G. 

The Preparation of ^-Glucose. A. W. Mangam and S. F. 
Agree (/. Amer. Ghem . Soc 1917, 39, 965 — 968).—The authors 
find that Behrend’s method for the preparation of /3-glucose (com¬ 
pare A., 1911, i, 14) by crystallisation of a-glucose from pyridim 
is satisfactory. The product is best dried at 105° or in a vacuunr^* 
desiccator over sulphuric acid. W. G. 

Th© Rotatory Powers of some New Derivatives of 
Gentiobiose. C. S. Hudson and J. M. Johnson (/. Amer. Ghcm. 
Soc., 1917, 39, 1272—1277).-—By a modification of Zempleivs pro¬ 
cess (A., 1913, i, 707), the authors have obtained a greatly increased 
yield of gentiobiose octa-acetate (m. p. 192—193°, [a]! 0 —5’3°) from 
commercial gentian root. This octa-acetate when heated 
anhydride containing a little zinc chloride undergoes transforma¬ 
tion into an isomeride, m. p. 188—189°, +52.3° (in chloro¬ 

form). It has already been shown that the a - and /3-octa-aceiates 
of maltose, lactose, and cellose in each case differ in specific rota¬ 
tion by approximately 57°, and in accordance with this result 
ZempleiTs octa-acetate must be regarded as the /3-compound and 
the new isomeride as the ^-compound. 

/3-Gentiobiose octa-acetate, by the action of an acetic acid solu¬ 
tion of hydrogen bromide, was converted into the syrupy 'Kromo- 
hepta-acetyl com,pound, which on treatment with silver carbonate 
in methyl alcoholic solution gave $diepta-acefi/lmethylgentIob l- 
oside , C; 2 H 14 O 30 Ac 7 *OMe, m. p. 82°, [a]$ -18*8° in chloroform, 
this rotatory power agreeing approximately with the value calcu¬ 
lated from the molecular rotation of the acetylated gentiobiose 
chain and of the lactonyl carbon of the acetylated methyl glucosides. 
Hydrolysis of the last product with aqueous barium hydroxide 
yielded j 3-methyl <jentiohioside , C 12 H 21 O I 0 *OMe, rn. p. 

[a]j? — 36'0° in water, this rotatory power also approximating Jo 
that expected from the values for the gentiobiose chain and the 
asymmetric lactonyl carbon atom of the methyl glucosides, V* 

D. F. T J 

Action of Formaldehyde on Lactose, Maltose, and Sucrose. 

A. Heiduschka and H, Zirkel (Arch, Pharrn 1916, 254, 
456—487).—The observations recorded in the literature of the 
action of formaldehyde on different kinds of sugars are so contra¬ 
dictory that a further study of the subject appears desirable. The 
authors have examined the substances obtained from formaldehyde 
and lactose, maltose, or sucrose in aqueous solution. Formaldehyde 
and the biose yield products the compositions of which vary with 
the relative proportions of the sugar and formaldehyde used in 
the preparation, and any one product does not differ in essential 
chemical characteristics from any other product or from its com- 
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ponents. The products therefore are not to be regarded as definite' 
chemical compounds. Products containing* up to 39% of formalde¬ 
hyde have been prepared; from products containing a higher per¬ 
centage) paraformaldehyde separates. Products containing a high 
percentage of formaldehyde yield products containing a lower per¬ 
centage by evaporating their aqueous solution in a vacuum. The 
capacity to take, up formaldehyde is different in the three biases, 
being greatest in sucrose and least in maltose. The formaldehyde 
in the products can be estimated by the sulphite method and the 
sugar polarimetrically, the sum of the two percentages being 100. 

Following the directions of Opperinann and Goehde (Brit. Pat., 
6653 of 1897) and of Rosenberg (A., 1908, i, 320), the authors 
have been unable to obtain from lactose and formaldehyde sub¬ 
stances having the compositions recorded by these investigators. 
The products lose all their formaldehyde at 190° and leave pure- 
lactose. The products are soluble in alcohol. This is noteworthy 
since lactose is practically insoluble in this solvent. The authors 
now find, however, that lactose is more soluble in alcohol contain¬ 
ing* formaldehyde than in alcohol alone, and that the products 
mentioned above are more soluble in alcohol the greater is their 
formaldehyde content; from such solutions lactose is deposited 
almost quantitatively as the formaldehyde progressively reacts 
with the solvent. 

Other properties of sugar and formaldehyde solutions, such as 
the density and the viscosity, have been examined, and the authors 
are of opinion that the products obtained from formaldehyde and 
a hiose are solid solutions of formaldehyde in the sugar. Since 
the sugar takes up relatively more formaldehyde' from dilute solu¬ 
tions of formaldehyde than from concentrated solutions, adsorp¬ 
tion processes would appear to be operative were it not that van 
RemmeleiTs adsorption formula (O w n jG x ~fy is found not to hold. 

c. s. 

TR© Reaction between Starch and Formaldehyde, and 
the Diastatic Properties of Formaldehyde* Gertrud Woicer 
(Ber^ 1917, 50, 679—692. Compare this vol., i, 61).—Polemical. 
A reply to von Kaufmann (this vol., i, 251) and a criticism of his 
experiments. In this, and in her first communication, the writer 
continually refers to experiments conducted by her colleague, 
Maggi, the details of which are to be published in another place. 
Apparently, a knowledge of these would have prevented confused 
criticism, for, as the following summary indicates, formaldehyde 
does somewhat resemble diastase in its behaviour towards starch. 

(1) The microscopic appearance of the attack on starch p-anules 
by diastase and formaldehyde is the same. If the preparations 
are stained with iodine, a mosaic of blue, violet, red, brown, and 
yellow granules, representing unchanged starch and various 
dextrins, is obtained in each case. (2) Formaldehyde and diastase 
both liquefy starch. (3) Solutions of starch with diastase or 
formaldehyde behave towards iodine like mixtures of starch and 
achroo- and erythro-dextrins. (4) On dialysing the mixture of 
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starch and formaldehyde, the residue reacts like a mixture of 
starch and dextrins, and the dialysate like a solution of lower 
dex.trins, and even sugars, with formaldehyde. (5) The viscosity 
of a solution of starch and formaldehyde or diastase is lower than 
the mean viscosity of the constituents. (6) The freezing points of 
such mixtures are also lower than the mean. (7) Solutions of 
starch, glycogen, or dextrin and formaldehyde respond to the 
Moore-Heller reaction when sufficient alkali to destroy the form¬ 
aldehyde is added, and they also give the typical caramel-like 
odour when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. (8) Solu¬ 
tions of starch or dextrin and formaldehyde respond to Buhner’s 
reaction if the formaldehyde is boiled away. (9) Mixtures of 
starch and formaldehyde have a greater reducing power towards 
Tehling’s and Pavy’s solutions than solutions containing the same 
amount of the aldehyde alone. J. C. W. 

Compounds of Amino-acids and Ammonia. IX. Peter 
Bergell ( Zeitsch . 'physiol. Cliem ., 1917, 99, 150 — 160. Compare 
A., 1916, i, 713).—Hydrolysis of iminodiacetamide with excess of 
sodium hydroxide yields iminodiacetic acid, which is isolated by 
means of its j8-naphthalenesulphonyl derivative, already described 
(Bergell and Feigl, A., 1908, i, 396). The intermediate monoamide 
is obtained by subjecting iminodiacetamide to the action of the 
enzymes contained in the fresh liver of a mouse. The j3-naph~ 
fhaienesulphonyl derivative of the monoamide of iminodiacetic 
acid, C I0 H 7 *SO 2 *N(C ! H 2 *CO'NH 2 )*CH. 2 *CO 2 H, crystallises in rosettes 
of plates, m. p. 202—204° (decomp.). 

Benzoyliminodiacetamide gives off one molecule of ammonia 
when boiled with weak alkali hydroxide, leaving the monoamide of 
henzoyliminodiacetic acid, C n H 1 *»0 4 No, prismatic needles, m. p. 
190—-191°. 

Sarcosine may be readily recognised and isolated from its solu¬ 
tions by means of its &-naphthalenesulphonyl derivative, 
C ]n H 7 ‘S0 2 *NMe*CTIo*C0 2 H, ^ 

which is prepared in the usual way, and crystallises in long needles 
from alcohol, m. p. 169—171°. 

Glycineamide reacts with chloroacetyl glycine amide, forming a 
derivative of iminodiacetic acid, which on benzoyl a ti on gives 
b enso ylimin oaceta midoa cetylgly tin eamide , 

‘ OOPh’H(CH 2 -CO-N^-CHs-CO-NH-CHa-CO-NIIj, 
crystallising with 1TLO in prisms from alcohol, m. p. 186—188°. 

" „ TL W. B. 

The Constitution of Cyanamide, Emile Colson (T., 1917, 
111, 554—561).—The densities and refractive indices of eyanamlde 
and diethylcyanamide have been determined at 48°. The mole¬ 
cular refractivities, calculated according to the Lorenz-Lorentz 
formula, are compared with the corresponding numbers obtained 
by Briihl for dipropylcyanamide, dmoamylcyanamide, and carbo- 
dipropylimide. The refractivily of the group is obtained 'by 
subtracting from the above molecular refractivities the values of 
the refractivity of the contained hydrogen atoms or alkyl groups. 
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The refractivity of the CN 2 group in cyanamide, diethyl-, dipropyl-, 
and dmoamyl-cyanamide is thus found to he equal to about 8, 
whilst the refractivity of this group in carbodipropylimide is 
about 10. The structure of eyanamide is therefore in accordance 
with the formula N:C*NH 2 . 

The data are also discussed in relation to the atomic refractive 
power of nitrogen in the cyanamides. H. M. D. 

Formation of Guanidine from TMocarbamide and from 
Cyanamide. Ernst Schmidt (Arch. Pharm^ 1916, 254, 626—632). 
—Schenk has shown (A., 1911, i, 842; 1912, i, 685) that alkylated 
guanidines are obtained by desulphurising alkylated thiocarb- 
arnides in ammoniacal solution or in the presence of amines. The 
author now finds that, contrary to the old statement of Hofmann, 
dicyanodiamide is not the only product obtained when thiocarb- 
amide in aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic ammonia solution is treated 
with yellow mercuric oxide for twenty-four hours at the ordinary 
temperature, guanidine also being produced, although not in large 
quantities. Cyanamide is first formed, which then mainly poly¬ 
merises to dicyanodiamide, but also reacts with ammonia to some 
extent to form guanidine. 

The same two changes occur when a solution of cyanamide, pre¬ 
pared by very faintly a*cidifying a solution of sodium cyanamide 
with 98% formic acid, is treated with mercuric oxide and aqueous 
ammonia as above, but the quantity of guanidine formed is some¬ 
what larger and becomes considerably greater when the reaction 
is effected in a sealed tube at 100°. C. S. 

The Crystal Form and Isomerism of some Ferr©cyanides. 
George Macdonald Bennett (T., 1917, 111 , 490—494).— 

Crystallographic measurements of crystals of sodium ferroeyanide 
with an unusual development of faces are recorded and compared 
with previous data. Some of the crystals were found to be inter¬ 
penetrative twins. 

In connexion with this examination, the author prepared the 
a- and 0-forms of sodium and potassium ferroeyanides and of the 
double salt formed by ammonium ferroeyanide with ammonium 
chloride (Briggs, T., 1911, 99, 1019). Goniometric measurements 
of the two forms showed that in all three cases they are crystallo- 
graphically identical. The differences in colour, density, and solu¬ 
bility of the two forms, which are adduced by Briggs in support 
of the view that the two forms are stereoisomeric, are attributed to 
traces of impurities and to errors in the measurement of the density 
and the solubility. The marked difference in the optical rotatory 
powers of alcoholic solutions supposed to contain Z-menthylamine 
a- and 0-ferrocyanides respectively remains unexplained, but it 
cannot be attributed to the existence of isomeric forms. 

Other pairs of salts supposed to represent stereoisomeric forms 
are also crystallographically identical according to goniometric 
data. ' ■ H. M. D. 

s'* 
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Aromatic Hydrocarbons from the Thermal Decom¬ 
position of Natural Gas Condensate, J. E. Eanktti and 
G-. Eglopf (J. Inch Eng . Chem., 1917, 9, 474-478).—'The tar 
obtained by the thermal decomposition of natural .gas condensates 
at temperatures above 750° by the methods previously described 
(A., 1916, i, 625, 705) was further investigated. It gave on dis¬ 
tillation to 170°, 9*7%; to 230°, 18*7%; to 270°, 11*4%; to 330°, 
15*1%, and a residue, 30*1%. In addition, a further 1*0—1*5 c.c. 
of light oil per cubic foot of gas used was scrubbed out of the 
gaseous product. From the above fractions the following sub¬ 
stances were isolated: benzene, toluene, naphthalene, acenaphthene, 
anthracene, phenanthrene, pyrene, and chrysene. The apparatus 
employed for the decomposition of the condensate is illustrated in 
the paper, and is essentially the same as that already described, 
with the addition of a Cottrell separator to precipitate the tar 
<f fog ” G. F. M. 

Syntheses in the Indent© Series. II. Synthesis of 
Diphenylinden©. A. P. Orechov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc 
1916, 48, 1702—1712).-—The compound, m. p. 177—178°, 

previously regarded as 2:3-diphenylindene (A., 1914, i, 265), is not 
identical with the compound, m. p. 108—109°, similarly designated 
by Thiele and Ruggli (A., 1912, i, 866)/ These two compounds 
yield the same oxime when treated with amyl nitrite and sodium 
ethoxide, and both give 2:3-diphenyl-l-benzylideneindene when 
condensed with benzaldehyde in presence of potassium hydroxide. 
These results are explained on the assumption that the diphenyl- 
indene, m. p. 177—178°, is the 1:2-compound, which readily under¬ 
goes isomerisation into the 2 :3-compound, m. p. 108—109°, under 
the influence of alkali. The remainder of this paper has been 
already published (lor. cit.). T. H. P. 

Syntheses in the Indene Series. III. Synthesis of 
Phenylbenzylindene. A. P, Orechov and' (Mllk.) B. Orinbero 
(J. Rum. Phys. Ohenu Soc., 1916, 48, 1713—1724. Compare pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—Dehydration of tribenzylcarbinol by treatment 
with acetyl chloride yields 0-phenykm-MheMiyMhylene [ay~dh 
ph e m/l-fi-h e n zyliden epropa ne\, CHPh! G (CBbPli ) 2 , wl li cl i f on n s 
an almost colourless, highly viscous liquid, b. }>. 231—232°/ 
11 mm,, exhibits normal cryoscopic behaviour in benzene, 
and instantly -decolorises a chloroform solution of bromine, 
'afi-Di h ro rn o-ay-diph enyl-ft- hen zylpro pan e, 

CHlPh-CBr(CHoPh)-CHPhBr, 

forms colourless needles, m. p. 127—128°, and has the normal 
molecular weight in freezing benzene. When heated in an oil- 
bath at 150—155°, this compound loses hydrogen bromide, giving 

3-p h enyl~2-h emylindene , C R H 4 <Cgpj^ C*CrI 2 Ph, which crystallises 

in hard, colourless prisms, m. p. 92—93°, exhibits normal cryo¬ 
scopic behaviour in benzene, and decolorises bromine in chloroform 
solution. Like indene derivatives in general, 3 - ph e n y 1 - 2 -b e n z y b 
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in dene condenses with benzaklehyde in presence of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, yielding 3 -j)kenyl-2-benzylA-bensylide-ne- 

ihdene , C 6 H 1 < C^ '^'^j^.^C"CHgPh, which forms small, golden- 

yellow needles, m. p. 174-—175°. 

In all the cases which have now been investigated of ring- 
formation with dibromo-derivatives of the general type 
CHaPh’CRBr-CHRjBr, 

no hydrogen is attached to the second carbon atom of the propane 
chain, so that elimination as hydrogen bromide of the bromine 
atom united to the third carbon atom cannot occur otherwise than 
by ring-closure. The method is therefore now being extended to 
dibromo-compounds with which this condition does not hold, 
namely, a/3-dibromo-aay-triplienyl propane, ajB-dibromo-ay-diphenyl- 
propane, and a/3-dibromo-y-phenylpropane. These investigations 
are still incomplete, but the following compounds have been 
prepared. 

a a y-Triphen ylpropa n -a-ol, CH 2 Ph‘CH 2 *CPh 2 *OH, obtained by the 
action of magnesium phenyl bromide on ethyl /3-phenylpropionate, 
forms long, slender, colourless needles, in. p. 87—88°, and in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid gives an intense orange-yellow solution 
rapidly becoming pale yellow. 

aay-Triphefiyl-& a -Z>ropene, C H 2 Fh -CHIC Ph 2 , prepared by the 
dehydration of aay-triphenylpropan-a-ol by means of acetyl chloride 
or hydrogen chloride, forms a pale yellow', viscous oil, b. p. 
229—230°/17 mm. 

This olefinic hydrocarbon readily combines with two* atoms of 
bromine. The dibromo-compound is a yellow, viscous oil which 
could not be crystallised; when boiled with acetic acid, it loses 
hydrogen bromide, with formation of the monobromo-derivative, 

CPh 2 :CBr-CH 2 Ph, CPh.Br • CHCH Ph, or C (i H 4 <^ 2 >CHBr, 

which crystallises in very long, thin needles, m. p. 98—99°, and 
has the normal molecular weight in freezing benzene. The product 
obtained on heating the monobromo-derivative with alcohol it* 
potassium hydroxide appears to be a mixture of the hydrocarbon, 
C 21 H w , with the compound C 21 H 17 *OH or C 21 H J7 -OEt. ' T. II. P. 

Separation of Secondary Arylamines from Primary 
Amines, John Thomas (T., 1917, 111, 562—572).—Although 
primary aromatic amines react readily with ethyl oxalate, pro¬ 
ducing a mixture of a substituted oxamic ester and a substituted 
oxamide, secondary aromatic amines, for example, ethybo-toluidine, 
ethylaniline, and methylaniline, react very little under the same 
conditions. This difference in behaviour can therefore be applied 
to the separation of primary and secondary aromatic amines ; if 
the b. p. of the ester is inconveniently close to that of the 
secondary amine, butyl oxalate can be used instead of ethyl 
oxalate. 

For details of the effect of variation in the conditions of treat¬ 
ment see the original paper. D. F T. 

s* 2 
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Groups of Bases Obtained from Aromatic Amines and 
Formaldehyde. Roberto Le petit and Carlo Maimeri: (Alii JL 
Accad. Lined, 1917, [v], 26, i, 558—563. Compare Aim voL, 
i, 197, 198).—The authors have repeated Goldschmidt s work (A,,, 
1898, i, 184) on the action of formaldehyde on p-phenetidine 
hydrochloride, the resultant products comprising the four bases : 
( 1 ) nietliyl-p-phenetidine, b. p. 102—-104°/4 mm.; (2) a base, m. p. 
146—147°, obtained in small proportion and not investigated ; 

(3) a base, C 18 H 20 OoN 2 , in. p, 140°, identical with that to which 

Goldschmidt ascribed the formula C 38 H 2 20 2 N 2 . The accuracy of 
the formulae now suggested is shown by the compositions of the 
corresponding bases given under similar conditions by p-aiiisidine 
and p-toluidine, namely, ■ and C 1 G II 1 ( ;N 2 , respectively. 

(4) A base, forming a bitter, anaesthetic hydrochloride, to be 

described later. " * T. H. P. 

Chemical Composition of the Higher Fractions of Maple¬ 
wood Creosote* Ernest J. Pieper, S. F. Agree and 0. J. 
Humphrey (J. 2nd. Eng. Chem 1917, 9, 462—465).—The frac¬ 
tional distillation of maplewood creosote gave 75% of wood creosote 
and 25% of pitch. Of the former, 14% boiled at 93—195°, 31% 
at 195—230°, and 55% at 230—280°. The lower fractions con¬ 
sisted mainly of guaiacol and creosol, whilst the various fractions 
of creosote oil above 195° on extraction with alkali gave 15—25% 
of neutral oil, the residue being phenols, the sodium salts of which, 
separated out from the alkaline solution. From the mixed salts 
benzoyl derivatives and oxidation products were prepared, and the 
presence of pyrogallol dimethyl ether, methylpyrogallol dimethyl 
ether, and propylpyrogallol dimethyl ether in the original creosote 
fractions was thus established. These constituents are identical 
with those found in heeehwood creosote, but differ in the a,mounts 
present. G. F. M. 

Analogies between Derivatives of Oxygen and those of 
Nitrogen. II. A. Angeli (Atti ElAccatL Lined, 1917, [vj, 26, 
i, 480—484. Compare A., 1910, ii, 844, 948 ; Diels and Paquin, 
A., 1913, i, 839).—The analogy between hydrogen peroxide, 
hydroxylamine, and hydrazine is also shown by qitinol, y^a mi no- 
phenol, and p-phenylenediamine. Thus, on oxidation, the former 
compounds yield respectively OIO, O.INH, and NIENII, the last 
two of these being highly unstable and exhibiting a marked 
tendency to polymerise and decompose : 2NHIO —> OH'NIN-OII 
—> N 2 0 + H 2 0 and 2Nfl:NH NH 2 ;N:N»NH 2 —> N 3 H -f NH. V 
Similarly, oxidation of the above benzene derivatives gives p-benzo- 
quinone, p-benzoquinoneimine, and ^benzoquinonedi-imine; fur¬ 
ther, ^-benzoquinoneimine yields a polymeride of unknown consti¬ 
tution, and o-henzoquinonedi-imine readily furnishes o-azoaniline. 

Dimethylamine yields nitrosoamine when treated with nitrons 
acid, and dimethylaniline behaves similarly. Nitroethane gives 
methylnitrolic acid and p-nitrotoluene yields pmitrobenzald- 
; oxime. The formation of formic acid from chloroform and alkali 
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is analogous to Tieinanns synthesis of aromatic hydroxy-aldehydes. 
The transformation, 2CK,Me*NOo NOo-CHMe-CHMe-NOo, 
corresponds with 2C 6 H 4 Me-NO» —> N 

T. H. P. “ 

Preparation of Acyl Derivatives of 6-Ammo-a~napMhoi-3- 
sulphonic Acid. Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron (D.R.-P., 
295767 ; from J. Soc. Ghem. 2nd 1917, 36, 542).—Acyl derivatives 
of 6-an i ino- a-naphtliol-3-sulphonic acid are prepared by condensing 
3'hydroxy-/3-naphthoic acid haloids, or the O-acetyl compounds, 
with 6-amino-a~naphthol-3-sulphonic acid. The products have 
strong .affinity for cotton and silk. 3~Hy droxy-jS-naphthoyl-6- 
amino-a-naphthol-3-sulphonic acid gives in alkaline solution the 
typical yellow colour of the 3-hydroxy-j8-naphthoic acid arylamino- 
alkali salts. It combines with two molecules of diazo-compound 
and is absorbed by cotton from alkaline solutions and by silk from 
acetic acid solutions. Valuable colours, fast to washing, are 
obtained by treating the fabrics, with diazo-compounds. IT. W. 

Condensation, under the Influence of Potassium Hydr¬ 
oxide, of c?/c£oHexanol with ?'soPropyl Alcohol; Synthesis oi 
<?//cZoHexyltsopropyi Alcohol. Marcel Guerbet (Cornet rend ,, 
1917, 164, 952—954).—cycZoHexanol and isopropyl alcohol, when 
heated in sealed tubes at 220° for twenty-four hours in the presence 
of anhydrous potassium hydroxide, undergo condensation, giving 
y-cycloh emylisopropi/l alcohol , C fi H n *CHy CHMe*OH, a colourless 
alcohol, h. p, 204—205°/764 mm. (co-rr.); I)° 0*9203, which forms 
an acetate , b. p. 213—214°/763 mm. (corr.), and a phenyl carb¬ 
amate, prismatic needles, nr p. 124—125°. The alcohol when oxi¬ 
dised with chromic acid yields. cyoiohexylacetone fcyclo /?exylmethyl 
methyl ketone], b. p. 194—195°/761 mm. (corr.); I)° 0*9350, giving 
a crystalline compound with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and a semi- 
earhazone , in. p. 199—200°. On further oxidation, the ketone gives 
acetic and eyelo] lexanecarboxylic acids. W, G. 


Attempts to Prepare Asymmetric Quinquivalent Nitrogen 
Compounds. I. 5-Aminosalicylic Acid and Related Com¬ 
pounds. Raphael Mjkldola, Henry Stennett Foster, and 
Rainald Brightman (T., 1917, 111, 533—546).—A preliminary 
investigation of 5-aminosalicylic acid and its derivatives with a 
view to the later production of derived quinone-ammonium com¬ 
pounds containing an asymmetric nitrogen atom. 

5-Aminosalicylic acid resisted attempts at methylation, but was 
convertible into 5-dibenzylaminosaUcylic acid, C 21 II 19 0 3 ]Sr, which on 
subsequent methylation yielded 2-car b o xy-4~d& b en zylm ethyl- 
ammonium-l-bemoquinone , 0IC 6 H s (C0 2 H)INMe(C 7 H 7 )2. It reacted 
readily with 2:3: 6-trinitro-4-acetylamin6phenol, giving an 
ini inazole condensation product, 

N0 2 -C<^TA^?_ 2 c>C!-N-C 6 H s (0H)-C0 2 H, 


NrrzzOMe 
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and by diazotisation and subsequent coupling with Auaphthol was 
converted into &-hydrowtf-Z-carboxtjb enzeneazo-frmphthol, 

O H * C 10 H C • N 2 * CfiH 3 (OH)* C0 2 H. 

5-Nitro-3-aminosalicylic acid, obtained by reduction of the 
dinitrosalicylic acid, was converted through its diazooxide into 
o-chloroS-idtromlicylic acid , Z-chlor oS-aminosalicylic acid, 3-bromo- 
5-n/kro salicylic acid , 3-bromo-5-aminosalicylic acid, and 5-■m£/ r o-3- 
cyanosalicylic acid. In addition to the preparation of various 
acetyl derivatives of these compounds there is described the pro¬ 
duction of the benzyl compound, C 14 H I2 0 3 NC1, and of the diazo¬ 
oxide , C 7 H 8 0 3 N 2 C1, derived from 3-chloro-5-ammosalicylic acid. 

Experimental details will be found in the original, D. F. T. 

Attempts to Prepare Asymmetric Qtiinqixevalent Nitrogen 
Compounds, II. Nitrated Hydroxydiphenylamines. 
Raphael Meldola, Henry Stennett Foster, and Rainald 
Brightman (T., 1917, 111, 546—550. Compare preceding 
abstract).—2 :4-Dinit ro-4'-hydroxy diphenyl amine was convertible 
into a inonoacetyl and a diacetyl derivative, the former on nitra¬ 
tion giving 2:4: 1- trimtro-4JJiydroxyacetyldiphenylamine > 

c 14 h 10 o 8 n 41 

whilst the latter was less readily nitrated and yielded 2:4: ?: ?- 
tetranitroA'-hydimxyacelyldiphenylamine. 

Other substances prepared were 2 : A-dinUroA 1 -hydroxydipheoeyl- 
methylamine , O H • C 0 H 4 • NMe* C 6 H 3 (N 0 2 ) 2 , by the condensation 
of 4 - chloro -1 : 3 - clinitrobenzene with p-methylaminophenol; 
2 :4 :6 :3 / : fy-pentanitro^-Jbydroscydn'phefiylamine, C 12 H (i O n N < ., by 
the condensation of picryl chloride with wopicramic acid; and a 
substance, C 12 H 8 0 7 N 4 , by the action of nitric acid on 2:4:6 -tri- 
nitro-4Qi,ydroxydiphenylamine in acetic acid. 

Attempts to alkylate or benzylate these nitrated hydroxy¬ 
diphenylamines gave discouraging results. 

For experimental details see the original. D. F. T. 

Attempts to Prepare Asymmetric Quinquevalent Nitrogen 
Compounds. III. Hydroxyphenylglycine. Raphael Meldola, 
Henry Stennett Foster, and Rainald Brightman (T., 1917, 111, 
551—553, Compare preceding abstracts).—A record of. several 
fruitless attempts to prepare asymmetric quinone-ammonium com¬ 
pounds of the type OIC( ; H 4 INMe(C 7 H 7 )*C 3 H 5 from hydroxy phenyl- 
glycine or its derivatives. In the course of the experiments 
p->/ ifroh e nzt/limpicmmic acid, C I3 H 10 O 7 ]Sr 4 , was obtained from 
hwpicramic acid and p-nitrobenzyl chloride. 

For experimental details the original should be consulted. 

D. F. T. 

Preparation of a Bromo-derivative of p-Aminophenyl 
Salicylate. I. Abelin, Berne and S, Lichtenstein-Rosenblat 
(D.R.-P., 297243, addition to B.R.-P,, 291878; from J. Soc, Ghent , 
bid., 1917, 36, 668 , Compare A., 1916, i, 645).—^Aminophenyl 
salicylate is treated with an a-bromodiethylacetyl haloid instead 
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o! an a-bromo/aovaleryl haloid, as in the original patent. The 
new product lias a stronger sedative, anti-rheumatic, and soporific 
action, and is tasteless. H. W. 

Cyano-carbethoxy -3:3- dimethylcycfopentanon© [Ethyl 

2- Cyano-1 : 1 -dimethylcyc Zopentane - 3 - one - 2 - carboxylatej. 
W. A. Moves and C. S. Marvel (J. Anier . Ohem. Soc ., 1917, 39, 
1267—1271).—A further examination of the chemical properties 
of ethyl 2-cyano-l : l-dimethylc?/c£opentane-3-one-2-carboxylate 
(Noyes, A., 1899, i, 929). The oxime of this ester, m. p. 108—ll0° 
(Hewes, Thesis, Illinois, 1914), when heated with dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution is converted into 2 - ct/ano - 1 : 1 - dimethyl- 
Qydopentm^oidme-2-carhoxylic acid, OH-N:C 7 H 10 (CN)-C0 2 H, 
m. p. 142—143° (decomp.), which, when carefully heated, loses 
carbon dioxide with formation of 2-cyano-l : 1-dimcthyl cyclop n tan c- 

3 - oxime, 0 H • NIC 7 H rl • C N, m. p. 127—128°. Hydrolysis of this 
substance or of its parent carboxylic acid with hydrochloric acid 
yielded carbon dioxide, ammonia, and presumably 1 : 1 -dimethyl- 
cycio pen t an-3-olie (Blanc, A., 1908, i, 655), but the quantity was 
insufficient for definite identification. D. F. T. 

Syntheses in the Naphthalene Series. Oliver Kamm, 
II. B, McClugage, and A. W. Landstrom ( J . Anier . Ohem . Soc ., 
1917, 39, 1242—1248).— A search for a more convenient pre¬ 
paration and an independent proof of the structure of 1 :4-ethoxy- 
naphthoic acid (Gattermann, A., 1888, 575). 

4-Ethoxy-a-naphthyl methyl ketone* prepared by the action of 
acetyl chloride on a carbon disulphide solution of a-ethoxy- 
naphthalene in the presence of aluminium chloride, was oxidised 
with alkaline permanganate solution, with formation of a~ethoxy~ 
mi'phthoylformic [a-etlwfflfm-phthi/lr/lgoxylic] acid, 

O E t *0 10 H 4 p C O • CO S H, 

m. p. 162°, and 1 :4-ethoxy naphthoic acid, m. p. 217°. This acid 
was also obtained by oxidation of 1 :4-ethoxynaphthaldehyde with 
alkaline permanganate. Reduction with sodium amalgam in hot 
alkaline solution converted the ethoxynaphthoic acid into 1:2:3:4- 
tetrahydr o-l-naphthoic acid, the 2 :3-dihydro-l-naphthoic acid and 
1 : 2 -dihydr o-l-naphthoic acid being successive int ermediate pro¬ 
ducts. These results supply a complete demonstration of the struc¬ 
ture of the 1:4-ethoxynaphthoic acid. D. F. T. 

Studies in Identification. IV. Identification of Alcohols. 
E. Emmet Reid (J. Anier. Ohem, Soc,, 1917, 39, 1249 — 1255), — It 
has recently been shown that p-nitrohenzyl bromide reacts readily 
with the sodium salt of an acid to form, an ester which, as a general 
rule, is crystalline (Reid, this vol., i, 333). By heating phthalic 
anhydride with an alcohol, the corresponding alkyl hydrogen 
phthalate is obtainable, primary alcohols reacting readily at 100 °, 
whilst secondary alcohols need a temperature above 120 ° * the 
sodium salt derived from the acid ester is then convertible by the 
action of p-nitrobenzyl bromide into the corresponding alkyl 
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^-nitrohenzyl phthalate. The following mixed esters were 
obtained: }>nitrohenzyl methyl phthalate , in. p. 105*7°; p-//7 1ro¬ 
ll enzyl ethyl phthalate, m. p. 80°; p -nitrohenzyl propyl phthalate, 
in. p. 53'0°; p -nitrohenzyl iso propyl phthalate , in. p. 74*0°; }>ni fro- 
benzyl allyl phthalate, m. p, 61*5°; p -nitrobemyl n-butyl phthalate , 
in. p. 62*0°; p -nitrohenzyl n -octyl phthalate , in. p. 41*0°; benzyl 
p -nitrohenzyl phthalate , m. p. 83*0°; p -nitrohenzyl -phenylethyl 
phthalate , in. p. 84’3°; bonvyl p-nitrohenzyl phthalate , in. p. 100°; 
hohoniyl p-nltrohenzyl phthalate , in. p. 87°. The corresponding 
products derived from isobutyl, iso amyl, and cinnainyl alcohols, 
and from menthol and geraniol, were unerystallisable oils. 

D. If. T. 

The Plienylsuccinic Acid Series. IV. Z-Menthyl Esters 
of the Diphenylsuccinic Acids. H. Wren and Charles James 
Still (T., 1917, 111, 513—533; see also T., 1915, 107, 447, 1454). 
—It has already been shown that aqueous-alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide converts ethyl mesodiphenylsuccinate into a mixture of the 
potassium salts of r- and ?«<sso-diphenylsuccinic acids; the menthyl 
ester therefore promised to be of additional interest in view of 
the possibility that in its hydrolysis the dextro- and Isevo-isomerides 
formed by the transformation of the mesa-compound might not be 
produced in equimolecular proportion. The /-menthyl esters of 
diphenylsuccinic. acid, however, proved too resistant to the action 
of alkali for the observation of this effect, even if it existed. 

The diphenylsuccinic acids are not readily esterified by menthol. 
A mixture of /-diphenylsuccinic acid with excess of menthol at 
115—120° in a current of hydrogen chloride yields a mixture of 
the /“menthyl hydrogen and di-Z-menthyl esters. Under similar 
conditions, ^diphenylsuccinic acid gives /-menthyl hydrogen 
d~d ipilenyl suednate as the only isolable product, and although a 
variety of methods was tried for the further conversion of this 
into the corresponding di-Z-menthyl ester, the desired result was 
not attained. The racemic acid reacts with /-menthol under con¬ 
ditions similar to the preceding, giving rise to di-Z-menthyl 
Z-diph eny 1 succinate, /-menthyl hydrogen Z-di phe n ylsu cci n ate, 
/-menthyl hydrogen r-diphenylsuccinate, and /-menthyl hydrogen 
<7-diphenylsuccinate. In this case the probable course of the 
change is the initial formation of r-diphenylsuccinic anhydride, 
which is subsequently converted into a mixture of the /-menthyl 
hydrogen esters of the d- and Z-siereoisomeric acids; the /-menthyl 
hydrogen Z-diph eny Isuccinate, however, undergoes further esterifi¬ 
cation far more rapidly than the corresponding ester of the df-acid, 
so that the only isolable normal ester is that of the /-acid; the 
proportion of the acid esters of the d- and /-acids in the final 
mixture is disturbed by a partial resolution during the ethereal 
extraction, the potassium /-menthyl r7-diphenylsuccinate being 
much more soluble than the corresponding /-diphenylsuccinate. 

Di-Z-menthyl m csodiphenylsuccinate was prepared by heating 
the me$o-acid with menthol at 150° in a current of hydrogen 
chloride, whilst the corresponding r-diphenylsuccinate was 
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obtained by the combination of equal quantities of the d~ and 
/-diphenylsuccinates in acetone solution. 

By the action of thionyl chloride on Z-m enthyl hydrogen 
Z-diphenylsuccinate there was produced diphenylmaleic anhydride. 

For experimental details reference must be made to the 
original. 33. F. T. 

Preparation of 1 : 5-Dihydroxynaphthalenedicarboxylic 
Acid. E. von Hemmelmayr (D.R.-P., 296501, addition to D.R.-P., 
296035 ; from J. Soc . Ohem. Ind 1917, 36, 590).—Solid hydrogen 
carbonates are allowed to act on 1:5-dihydroxynaphthaIene in 
presence of an indifferent solvent or medium, such as trichloro- 
benzerie or nitrobenzene. II. W. 

Lichens and their Characteristic Constituents. XV. O. 
Hesse (J, pr. Ghem 1916, [ii], 94, 227—270). — Evernia fur- 
fnracea , var. olivetorina. Continuing his investigation of the 
constituents of this lichen (A., 1911, i, 208), the author has now 
isolated, in addition to atranoriu (about 0*25%) and olivetoric acid 
(about 2%), very small quantities of two new acids, which he 
names olivoric acid and opoolivoric acid. 

Olivoric acid , C 2S H 28 0 8 , faintly yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 
115—116°, which is insoluble in boiling light petroleum, forms an 
amorphous, easily soluble potassium salt, and in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion develops a bluish-violet coloration with ferric chloride and a 
red coloration with calcium hypochlorite, apo Olivoric acid , 
C 2;i H 20 O 7 , leaflets, m. p. 108—109°, is soluble in boiling light 
petroleum, and in alcoholic solution gives a bluish-violet and a 
blood-red coloration with ferric chloride and with calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite respectively; in the case of both acids, the latter colora¬ 
tion disappears on further addition of the reagent. 

, By treatment with acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium 
/acetate, finally at 80—90°, olivetoric acid yields a diacetyl deriv¬ 
ative, CgjH^OyAcg, a colourless varnish which is neutral to litmus, 
and is converted by hot water into a monoacetyl derivative, 
C 21 IL> 5 0 7 Ac, colourless needles, m. p. about 116°, which in alcoholic 
solution is acid to litmus, 

"When heated with water at 150°, olivetoric acid yields carbon 
dioxide, olivetrol’ic acid, which has the composition 0 19 H 28 0 4 , not 
C 24 1L 34 0 5 as recorded by Rave (Dies., 1908), and olivetorinol , 
C l9 H 24 0 6 , colourless leaflets, m. p. 104°. Olivetrolic acid forms 
colourless leaflets containing 2H 2 0, m. p. 26*5°, or anhydrous 
needles, m. p. 90°. 

Parmdia samtilis , var. retiruga. —This lichen has been shown 
to contain atranorin, saxatic acid, and an acid which was called 
protocetraric acid (A., 1903, i, 702); a small quantity of usnetic 
acid has also been isolated. The so-called protocetraric acid is 
not identical with the acid of this name obtained from Oetraria 
idandica. , and has been renamed parmatic acid (Zopfs saxatilic 
acid). 

Parmdia samtilis , var. omphalodes (Parmdia omphaloSes , L.). 
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—A specimen of this lichen gathered in the Carpathian Mountains 
was found to contain airanorin, usnetic acid, and par mafic acid, 
the last in considerable quantity. Another sample, collected at 
Hochkelch, Upper Alsace, yielded usnetic acid, parmatic acid 
(4*75%), atranorin, and a substance, needles, m. p. 197°, 

which is a lactone of usnetic acid, and appears to be identical with 
Knop’s lobaric acid. 

Pert maria -.—The constituents of this genus of lichens have been 
the subject of considerable dispute. The author is of opinion that* 
the bitter variety grown on the beech contains, together with a 
little picrolichenin, salazhiic acid as the only acid, whilst Pertusaria 
grown on the lime-tree contains no picrolichenin, but salazinic acid 
and a trace of a neutral, crystalline substance. Pure salazinic acid 
is tasteless, not bitter, as stated by Zopf. When heated with an 
excess of acetic anhydride at 90° for three hours, or at the b. p. 
for half an hour, salazinic acid yields tetra~aceh/1 salamiic acid, 
Cj ] 0 H 20 O 1 G Ac 4 , colourless, crystalline meal, m. p. 211°, which is 
tasteless, and in alcoholic solution has an acid reaction, and does 
not give a coloration with a little ferric chloride. The elevation 
of the b. p. of an acetone solution of the acetyl derivative corre¬ 
sponds initially with this formula, but after long boiling the 
elevation is doubled. It seems, therefore, that tetra-acetylsalazinic 
acid is dimeric, the bimolecular /3-form changing in solution into 
the monomeric a-form, C J5 H 10 O 8 Ac-> (compare Zopf, A., 1907, i, 
218). 

When salazinic acid is heated with anhydrous sodium acetate 
(1 part) and acetic anhydride (3 parts) at 90—100° for three 
hours, it yields a~w onoacetylsalazinic acid, C J 5 H n 0 8 Ac, colourless 
needles containing IPO, m. p. about 120 ° (hydrated) or about 150° 
(anhydrous), which has a bitter taste, gives in alcoholic solution 
an acid reaction, and with a little ferric chloride a reddish-brown 
coloration, and is converted by warm aqueous sodium hydroxide 
into brick-red needles of the sodium salt of rubidic acid, C 14 II, ; »0,. 
(the author has formerly given to the acid the formula C 28 H 24 0 I2 , 
which would correspond with the bimolecular form), 

Cetraria nivalis A c/^r-.-This lichen, contains /-usnic acid (1*8%) 
and a new acid , G 2 „H 2f{ 0 (} , faintly brown powder, which is named 
vimlic acid. The latter develops a brownish-red coloration with 
ferric chloride in alcoholic solution. 

After removal of the preceding constituents by ether, the 
remainder of the lichen yields to boiling water about 11 % of carbo¬ 
hydrates, consisting as to about one-quarter of lichenin and as to 
about three-quarters of a new carbohydrate, which is named 
Idichemdin. The lichenin, C f .H 10 O 5 , is a colourless powder, in. p. 
about 275° (decomp., becoming brown at about 260°), which is 
optically inactive, does not give a coloration with iodine in aqueous 
solution, and yields only dextrose by hydrolysis with 5 % sulphuric 
acid. l-Lichenidin, a colourless powder, does, not give 

a coloration with iodine and has [a]}? —16*8° in aqueous solution 
(c = 2 ) in the presence of borax (1 mol.); it yields only dextrose 
by hydrolysis with boiling 5% sulphuric acid. 

Cetraria islandica .—Zopf states (Flechtenstoffc, 1907) that 
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proto-a-lichesteric acid is identical with protolichesteric acid, 
despite a difference of 3‘5 in the percentage of carbon. The author 
has examined samples of the lichen from different sources yearly 
since 1907, and has always found proto-a-lichesteric acid, except 
in two samples, which yielded an acid having the composition of 
protolichesteric acid, although, judging by some of its derivatives, 
it may be proto-a-lichesteric acid mixed with some unknown 
impurity. 

Proto-a-lichesteric acid, C J8 H 30 O 5 , forms leaflets, in. p. 107—108°. 
By slow heating a lower m. p. is observed, even as low as 92°, 
owing to a change into other acids, particularly dilichesteric and 
a-lichesteric acids; the same two acids are formed when a con¬ 
centrated solution of proto-a-lichesteric acid in chloroform, 
acetone, alcohol, ether, or benzene is heated above 45°. Proto- 
a-lichesteric acid is converted into a-lichesteric acid by acetic 
anhydride at 90—100°, into lichestronic acid by boiling 10% 
potassium hydroxide, and into this acid and lichestrone by boiling 
aqueous barium, hydroxide. 

a-Lichesteric acid and dilichesteric acid do not occur as such in 
<7. idandica, but are formed from the proto-a-lichesteric acid under 
the conditions stated above. 

The author is of opinion that Zopf’s protolichesteric acid is not* 
an individual substance, but consists essentially of proto-a- 
lichesteric acid. Several times he has isolated acids, the composi¬ 
tion and properties of which accorded well with those of proto¬ 
lichesteric acid (C 18 H 3 () 0 4 ), but since under the conditions stated 
above they yielded a-lichesteric, dilichesteric, and lichestronic 
acids, they are probably impure proto-a-lichesteric acid. 

Cetrarinin has now been isolated from Lichen island, concis. as 
a colourless, crystalline powder, m. p. 228°; in alcoholic solution 
it does not change blue litmus or give a coloration with a little 
ferric chloride. 

Contrary to statements in recent publications, cetraric acid does 
not occur as such in C. idandica , but is produced when attempts 
are made to obtain the bitter-tasting acids of the lichen through 
the agency of alcohol. If potassium carbonate and acetone instead 
of alcohol are employed, potassium fumarate and potassium proto- 
cetrarate are obtained, whilst by the use of acetone alone fumar- 
protocetraric acid is extracted from the lichen. 

The carbohydrates in G. idandica which are soluble in boiling 
water, are stated in the literature to be lichenin and isolichenin. 
The latter is now found to consist of rZ-lichenidin and lichenoin. 
d -TAchenidin, C^ILoO^, is a white powder which has in. p. 
270—280° (decomp.; darkening at about 240°), [a]}? +15*4° in 
water (c = 2) in the presence of borax (1 mol.), does not give a 
coloration with iodine, and yields only dextrose by hydrolysis with 
boiling 5% sulphuric acid. Lichenoin , C^H^Ojo^HoO, is an 
elastic substance like caoutchouc, which is easily soluble in cold 
water, and develops a blue coloration with iodine. After being 
dried in the air it becomes hard and inelastic. An aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the substance dried at 100° has [a]}? 4 * 202*7° (c = 0*944), 
does not give a precipitate with tannin and develops with iodine 
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a less intense blue coloration than does the air-dried .material. 
The hydrolysis of lichenoin by 5% sulphuric acid is complete only 
after boiling for four hours, the products being dextrose and an 
optically inactive substance which is isolated as the compound , 
2C 6 H 10 O 5 ,Ba(OH) 2 ,3H 2 O 3 a colourless, hygroscopic powder having 
a neutral reaction in aqueous solution. 

The carbohydrates in 0. islandica , which are sparingly soluble 
or insoluble in hot water, yield after hydrolysis with sulphuric 
acid dextrose, a little ^-galactose, and a trace of mannose. 

C. S. 


Biazotisation of 4-Bpomo-4 / -aminofoenzoplieiioii© in 
Alcoholic Solution P. J. Montague (Glum. Weehblad , 1917,14, 
526—529).—Biazotisation in alcoholic solution of 4“bromo-4 / -- 
a minobenzoplienone produces a mixture of 4-bromobenzophenone, 
4-bromo-4-bethoxybenzophen6ne (m. p. 132°), and 4-bromo-4 / ~ 
liydroxybenzophenone (m. p. 191°). The last compound can be 
separated from the mixture by means of alkali hydroxide, and the 
ethoxy-derivative partly by crystallisation from alcohol. The first 
compound is obtained free from the ethoxy-derivative by saponify¬ 
ing this with acetic acid and hydrobromic acid, and dissolving the 
hydroxy-compound formed by alkali hydroxide. The constitution 
of 4-bromo-4'-©thoxybenzophenone is established by its synthesis 
from 4-broxnobenzoyl chloride, phenetole, aluminium chloride, and 
carbon disulphide. A. J. W. 

The Constitution of Xanthogallol. F. J. Moore and Ruth 
M. Thomas (J. Amer. Chetn . Soc. } 1917, 39, 974—1011). — -A careful 
study of xanthogallol and its derivatives has led to the conclusion 
that the constitution assigned to this compound by Theurer (com¬ 
pare A., 1888, 1084) is incorrect, since it is not in accord with 
present molecular weight determinations or analyses, as the com¬ 
pound is now shown to contain no hydrogen. A much simpler cyclic 
formula (I) is suggested, based mainly on several series of reactions 


CBr 

BrC^NcBr, 


OC- 


CO 


O-OH 

BrC'^boBr, 
QC!—_!iC(OMe) 2 


CBr 

BrOf^hcBr, 

OC!-C(OMe) 2 


(I.) (II.) " (III.)' 

leading to oxalic acid and brominated acetones. This formula also 
permits a simple interpretation of the reaction by which xantho¬ 
gallol is formed from pyrogalloi by the following series of changes: 


Br CBr 

bANbi- Bro/NcBr, 

HOl jOH Ocl jCO 

X/ \/ 

OH CO 

CBr 

I 

BrC CBr a 


i 1 CBr 
BrC CHBr, 


co-co-oo 2 h 


CBr 

BrC CBr, 



|_ CO—C(0H)-C0 2 hJ OC CO 
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Molecular weight determinations by the eryoseopic method give 
values ranging from 379—403, whereas the formula put forward 
by Stenhous© (compare this Journal, 1874, 586) and confirmed by 
Theurer requires 1436. For the hydrogen determinations, com¬ 
bustions were performed using 1 gram samples, to eliminate error 
due to moisture, and no hydrogen was found to be present. The 
new formula gives a good account for the composition and rela¬ 
tionships of all of Theurer’s derivatives and also of certain new 
ones. These are set out in detail in the original. 

No less than three independent methods of decomposition of 
xanthogallol lead to oxalic acid or its derivatives, thus confirming 
the adjacent position of the carbonyl groups. Further, with 
o-phenylenediamine it gives a qmnoxalme derivative, 

o 5 Br 4 :N 2 :c 6 H 4 , 

m. p. 186—187°, free from oxygen. The aniline derivative of 
xanthogallol (loc. cit.) also gives a quinoxaline derivative, 

NHPh• CgBrg^^^C 6 H 4 , decomposing at 210°, and a similar com- 

found , C 5 Br 3 CI^^^>C 6 H 4 , m. p. 171—172°, is obtained from 
chioroxanthogallol. 

When hydrogen chloride is passed into a solution of xantho¬ 
gallol in methyl alcohol, the product is not chioroxanthogallol 
methyl acetal, but xanthogallol methyl acetal (formula III) with 
a certain amount of the chlorinated acetal. The latter acetal 
with alkali gives the methyl acetal of hydroxyxanthogallol 
(formula II), which with hydrochloric acid in methyl alcohol gives 
the methyl ether of this acetal, and not the compound, 
C e HBr 4 Cl(OMe) 4 , 

as stated by Theurer. The position of the hydroxyl group in 
hydroxyxanthogallol, and thu of the reactive bromine atom in 
xanthogallol, is confirmed by the fact that hydroxyxanthogallol is 
decomposed by bromine water, giving oxalic acid and pentabromo* 
acetone. The behaviour of hydroxyxanthogallol towards aniline 
and p-toluidne is different from that given by Theurer. If 
p-toluidine is added in insufficient amount to the hydroxy-com¬ 
pound in alcohol, a compound, m. p. 89—90°, is obtained, which 
is the p-toluidine salt. When this is crystallised from alcohol or 
dilute acetic acid, a hydrated product, m. p. 102-—104°, is obtained 
which when dried gives a compound , m. p. 147—148°. In the 
formation of these last two compounds the toluidine molecule must 
have migrated to one of the carbonyl groups, since with aniline 
they both give oxanilide-p-toluidide. Similarly with aniline, the 
amline salt, m. p. 70°, is obtained, which is converted into, a 
compound, m. p. 148—149°, which with aniline gives oxanilide, and 
with p-toluidine-, oxanilide-p-toluidide. 

The acid, m. p. 124° mentioned by Theurer as obtained from 
xanthogallol by the action of sodium hydroxide is best prepared 
from hydroxyxanthogallol and alkali, and is now named 
xaMhotonic acid, m. p. 110—115°, and assigned the constitution 
CHBi\C(0H)*CBr 2 *C0*C0 2 H. With bromine water in the cold it 
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gives pentabromoacetone, and with hydrochloric acid and 
potassium chlorate chlorotribromoacetone, 

CHEr 2 * CO • CH dBr,4H 2 0> 

in. p. 64—65°. W. G. 

Action of y-Diketones on Unsatnrated Ketones- M. Scholtz 
(Arch. Pharm.y 1916, 254, 547—566, 625).—The reaction between 
acetylacetone and phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone has been 
examined in the expectation that the conjugation of the double 
linkings of the latter would determine the course of the reaction. 
This expectation has not been confirmed. 

When an alcoholic solution of phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl 
ketone (1 mol.) and acetylacetone (2 mols.) is boiled for three 
hours with 20 % aqueous sodium hydroxide (2 rnols.), two sub¬ 
stances, C 20 H 18 O and C 2 . 2 H. 24 O 4 , are produced in about equal 
quantities. The former, which alone is produced when the reac¬ 
tion is effected in absolute alcohol and sodium ethoxide is used 
instead of sodium hydroxide, is a neutral substance crystallising 
in colourless plates, m. p. 105°, which forms an oxime, 

c 20 h 1 s :noh, 

needles, m. p. 173°; semicarbasone , needles, m. p. 187°; 
dibromide , Gh 0 H 18 OBr 2 , needles, m. p. 167°; tribromide , 

C 20 H 17 CBr 3 , 

rhombic plates, m. p. 204° (by loss of hydrogen bromide from the 
initially formed tetrabromide); and tetrachloride, , needles, m. p. 
72—74°. Prom the researches of Michael (1887), Auwers (1891), 
and Knoevenagel (1894—1903) on this type of reaction, there can 
be no doubt that the substance C 20 H 18 O is 1 -ph enyl-5-styryl -\ 1 - 

cyclop exen-3-one, CHP1i:CH-CH<^ 2 Pq^CH, produced by the 

successive operations of addition of the two reacting substances, 
ring closure with the elimination of water, and hydrolysis of the 
acetyl group in position 4. 

Only one of the two possible dibromides is produced by the 
addition of bromine (1 mol.), and its constitution has not been 
determined. When its alcoholic solution is heated with 50% 
aqueous potassium hydroxide on the water-bath, two molecules of 
hydrogen bromide are eliminated, and a substance, Cb u H ln O, 
pointed prisms, m. p. 181°, is produced, which 
/CO—€H 2N is regarded as l-pheny7~2 :5-exulo ;///eiryl vim/lene~ 

0~CPh'CH--CH ^ T -cy el 0 A e rm-3-one (annexed formula). 

<v * / The second substance, C 22 H 24 0 4 , mentioned 

v CPIrCH/ above, is j 3 -hydroxy-t^ke to-&~pjienyl-Z-zi yryl 0 e f 0 ie 
acid, 

COMe* CH 2 ’ CH (OH :CHPh) * CH 2 ; CPh (OH) * CH 2 # C0 2 H, 
produced by the addition of 1 mol. of each of the two reacting 
substances and of 1 mol. of water. It crystallises in colourless 
needles, m. p. 120 °, forms stable salts (sodium salt, 
needles), and yields a semicarbazone , rhombic plates, in. p. 171°, 
a nd phenyl hydra zone, faintly yellow needles, m. p. 134°. Its urn 
saturated nature is shown by the addition of bromine and by the 
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instant decolorisation of potassium permanganate by its solution in 
aqueous sodium carbonate. Under the influence of dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, it condenses readily with aromatic aldehydes 3 
the products, however, are not the expected arylidene derivatives 
produced by condensation at the terminal methyl group, but 
substances of this composition minus the elements of one molecule 
of .water. The author is of opinion that ring closure, as well as 
condensation, has occurred, and that the products are cycl ohexene- 
carhoxylic acids having the constitution 



Benzaldehyde, fnrfuraldehyde, p-tolualdehyde, anisaldehyde, 
einnamaldeliyde, and ?tt-nitrobenzaidehyde all condense in this 
way and t>e products are: Ar = Ph, colourless needles, in. p. 193°; 
Ar = C 4 H 3 6, faintly yellow prisms, m. p. 184°; Ar = p-C 7 H 7 , 
colourless prisms, m. p. 194°; Ar ~ p-0Me * C 0 H 4 , prisms, m. p. 187°; 
Ar = CHPhICH, colourless needles, in. p. 191°; and Ar = 
•w.-N0 2 , C q H 4 , yellow needles, m. p. 204°. 

Under the conditions given above the reaction between p-tolyl 
cinnamylidenemethyl ketone and acetylacetone is quite similar to 
that between phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone and acetyl¬ 
acetone. The two products are \-^tolyl^tyrifl^ 1 <iyQ\ohexen--Z-‘ 
one , C 21 H 20 O, colourless leaflets, m. p. 109° (semicarbatone, needles, 
m. p. 115°), and Pdiydroxytyceto-P-p-tolyl-ti-styryloctoic acid , 
C 23 H 26 0 4 , colourless needles, m. p. 106°. 

When phenyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone reacts with benzoyl- 
acetone under the conditions given above, only one substance 
(apart from a considerable quantity of benzoic acid) is produced. 
This, which is obtained only in small yield, is an acid, C 27 IT 2 o® 4 > 
colourless rods, decomp. 185-—186°, beginning at about 160°, and 
is regarded as 0-hydroet o-/3 {-di/phenyl-S-styrt/lheptoic acid , 
COPh*CH 2 -CH(Cn:CHPh)-CH 2 -CPh(OH)*OH 2 -CaH; it does not 
condense with aromatic aldehydes in alkaline solution. In the 
same way p-tolyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone and benzoylacetone 
react to form only 0-hydroxy^-ketod^-pheHyl-f^pd-olyl-ti^tyryIheptoic 
acid, C 28 H 28 0 4 , colourless needles, in. p. 167°, 

The reaction between phenyl styryl ketone and benzoylacetone 
under the conditions given above yields Knoevenagel’s 1 :5- 
diphenyl-ARc//c/chexen-3-one and an acid, C 25 H 22 0 ; >, colourless rods, 
in. p. 202° (decomp, beginning at about 180°), which is regarded 
as * f t 77 pit enyl~k. a -hept enoic acid , 

C0Ph*CH 2 UHPh-Cn 2 *CPh:CH-C0 2 H. 

Phenyl styryl ketone and acetylacetone react to form 1:5- 
diphenyl-A 1 -c//c7ohexen-3-one and eto^S-diphenyI^ a -oct e n oic add, 
which could not be obtained crystalline but forms a semi card atone, 
C 21 H 23 0 3 U 3 , needles, m, p. 170°. C. S. 

Preparation of 2-Aminoanthraquinone and its Derivatives. 
Farbemfabrtken vorm. F. Bayer k Co. (D.B.-P., 295624; from J, 
floe. Ohem, Ind 1917, 36, 542).—-2-Aminoanthraquinone and its 
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derivatives are prepared by heating 2-ckloroa.nthraquiiione, or such 
of its derivatives as do not contain, a strongly negative substituent 
(carboxyl, halogen, nitro-, or sulphonie group) in the ortho-position 
to the chlorine atom, with aqueous ammonia under pressure, either 
with or without copper or copper salts. II. W. 

Preparation of Benzoyl Derivatives of /5-Hydroxy- or 
a/5-Di- and Poly-hydroxyantliraqiiiiiones* R. Wedekind & Co. 
C'D.B.-P., 297261; from /, Soc. Ohern. Ind,, 1917, 36, 638—639). 
—The process applies particularly to 2-hydroxyanthraqiiinone, 2 : 6- 
and 1 :2-dihydroxyanthraquinone, and 1:2:6- and 1:2:7-trihydr- 
oxyanthraquinone, which are treated with benzoic acid with or 
without the addition of sulphuric acid. The weight of benzoic 
acid taken is ten to fifteen times that of the hydroxyanthraquinone, 
and although the sulphuric acid accelerates the reaction, it is not 
essential. Action is completed by heating the mixture at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. The process obviates the employment of benzoyl 
chloride: H. W. 

Commercial Chrysarobin. II. Robert Eder (Arch, Phann 
1916, 254, 1—33. Compare A., 1915, i, 823).—The oxidation 
products of chrysarohin having been described (loc. cit .)/ the ex¬ 
amination of chrysarobin itself has now been undertaken. In 
order to stabilise its reactive constituents, the chrysarobin 
(obtained from the same consignment as that used in the oxida¬ 
tion experiments, loc. cit.) is first acetylated or benzoylated. 

Chrysarobin is boiled for one hour with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, the solution is poured on ice, and the dark oil is 
converted by agitation with water into a crude acetate, a brown, 
friable powder. This is separated by boiling glacial acetic acid 
into a crystalline orange-yellow powder (A), m. p. 230°, and an 
amorphous substance (B), which remains in solution in the acetic 
acid. The substance A agrees in its properties and m. p. with. 
Liebermaim’s “ acetylchrysarobin ” (Lieberinann’s u chrysarobin ” 
and its acetyl derivative [1878—1888] are shown to be, not 
individual substances, but mixtures of two different anthranols); 
it, however, contains methoxyl, and is found to be a mixture of 
trlacetylemodinanthranol monomethyl ether (about one-third) and 
triacetyl chrysophanic acid anthranol (about two-thirds). The two 
constituents cannot be separated by means of solvents, even after 
hydrolysis, but after demethylation a separation of the products 
can be effected. The demethylation cannot be brought about by 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and only imperfectly by a mixture of 
glacial acetic and concentrated hydrochloric acids at 190°; a boil¬ 
ing mixture of hydriodic acid, D 1*70, and acetic anhydride in 
equal volumes gives a satisfactory result in the absence of air, and 
the demethylated product is separated by boiling chloroform, into 
e m odinanthr a nol (yielding emodin by oxidation with chromic acid) 
and chrysophanic acid anthranol (yielding chrysophanic acid by 
oxidation). 
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The composition of the substance A has also been ascertained 
by comparing it with mixtures of triacetylchrysophanie acid 
anthranol and triacetylemodinanthranol monomethyl ether, separ¬ 
ately prepared. These two substances are extraordinarily similar 
to one another in almost every respect. Their crystals cannot be 
differentiated under the microscope, they have about the same solu¬ 
bility in the usual solvents, their m. p.'s are almost identical and 
are lowered by only a few degrees in mixtures of the two sub¬ 
stances. 

The amorphous substance B, which represents about 75% of the 
product obtained by acetylating chrvsarobin, contains a small 
amount of diacetylemodin monomethyl ether. The main portion, 
however, is a pale yellow, amorphous powder which, after successive 
oxidation with chromic and acetic acids at 60° and hydrolysis 
with boiling 5% alcoholic hydrochloric acid, can be separated by 
evaporation with a little 10% sodium carbonate solution and 
extraction of the dried residue with benzene into chrysophanic 
acid (impure) and emodin. 

The m. t>. of specially purified diacetylchrysophanic acid is 
found to be 208°. 

An attempt is made to ascertain in what form the chrysophanic 
acid obtained from the amorphous acetates B exists in the original 
chrysarobin. According to Tutin and Clewer s view, chrysarobin 
contains, in addition to much chrysophanic acid anthranol, about 
5% of chrysophanic acid. The author has been unable to isolate 
diacetylchrysophanic acid from the amorphous acetates B, but by 
reducing chrysarobin in boiling glacial acetic acid with tin and 
hydrochloric acid and acetylating the reduced product, he has 
shown that the amount of triacetylchrysophanie acid anthranol 
formed is greater than that obtained by acetylating unreduced 
chrysarobin. This result supports Tutin and Clewer’s view, but 
the author suggests an alternative explanation of the increase. 

Chrysarobin has been benzoylated in two different ways, which 
lead to different results. When treated by the Schotten-Baumann 
method in an atmosphere of hydrogen, chrysarobin yields 
dibenzoylemodin monomethyl ether (m. p. 233—234°, not 228°, as 
stated, loc. tit.) and dibenzoyldehydroemodinanthranol mono- 
methyl ether, m. p. 235—255° (decomp.), in small quantity, 
together with considerable amounts of amorphous, unidentified 
products. In the second method of benzoylation, chrysarobin was 
boiled with benzoyl chloride until hydrogen chloride ceased to be 
evolved. After basifying with 20% sodium hydroxide, the product 
was found to consist mainly of resinous substances, but dibenzoyl¬ 
emodin monomethyl ether and tribenzoylemodinanthranol mono- 
methyl ether, C 36 H 2 30 6 ( 0 Me), yellow prisms, m. p. 265—266°, were 
isolated. In view of the results obtained by the acetylation of 
chrysarobin, it is remarkable that tribenzoylchrysophanic acid 
anthranol is not produced by benzoylation. It has been prepared 
by heating a pyridine solution of chrysophanic acid anthranol with 
benzoyl chloride on the water-bath. Tribenzoylehrysophamc acid 
anthranol, O^H. 24 O c , yellow prisms, m. p. 260°, resembles tri- 
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benzoylemodinanthranol monomethyl ether as closely as the corre¬ 
sponding triacetyl derivatives resemble one another. 

As the results of these experiments and of those previously 
recorded (loe. rif.), the following constituents of chrysarobin have 
been definitely identified: chrysophanic acid anthranol, emodin- 
anthranol monomethyl ether, emodin monomethyl ether, dehydro- 
emodinanthranol monomethyl ether, and emodin (or emodin- 
anthranol). The author has been unable to detect in his sample 
of chrysarobin Jowett and Potter’s dichrysarobin methyl ether, 
diclirysarobin, and the substance C 37 H 14 0 4 , Hesse’s chrysarobol and 
chrysophanic acid anthranol methyl ether, and Tutin and Clewer’s 
chrysophanic acid and ararobinol; in other respects his results 
show an extensive agreement with those of the last-mentioned 
authors, which were attained by quite different methods. C. S. 
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Complete Synthesis of a Fenchene. Gust. Kompfa and 
R. H. Roschier (Ann. A cad. Sri. Fennical , 1916, [A], 10, iii, 
3—15; from Gliem . Zentr 1917, i, 751—752).—a-Fenchene has 
been prepared from a-fenchocamphorone, thereby completing the 
synthesis of the former. 

a-Fenchocamphorone, b. p. 196—197° (semicarbazone, m. p. 
2 .20°), is converted by magnesium methyl iodide into the alcohol 
(annexed formula), b. p. 86*5—87°/14 mm., 
which, when distilled under atmospheric 
pressure, loses water and yields a-fenchene, 
b. p . 154—156°, Df 0*8660, 1*47045, M.E. 

43*93. The latter is transformed by ozone 
into r-a-fenchocamphorone (semicarbazone, 
m. p. 220°) and a monobasic acid, m. p. 105°, 
which is identical with r-a-fenchenylanic acid. 
c//c/oFenchene hydrochloride, obtained by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on fenchene, has m. p. 26—29° (Aschan gives m, p. 
27*5—29°), and is converted by aniline into isopinene, C 10 TI 10 , h, p. 
154—155°, Df 0*8671, < 1*47153, MM. 43*91. It yields a hydro¬ 
chloride, m. p. 35—37°. When ozonised in acetic acid solution, 
Aopinene yields a-fenchocamphorone (semicarbazone, m. p. 
219—220) and r-a-fenchenylanic acid, m. p. 104—105°, identical 
with the products obtained from, a-fenchene. The synthetic hydro¬ 
carbon and hfopinene are therefore identical and constitute 
r-a-fenchene (annexed formula). rsoPinene is 
oxidised by alkaline permanganate to r-hydroxy- 
a-fenchenic acid, m. p. 139—140°. The 

fenchenonic acid obtained by Aschan from 
isopinene (Ofversigt Fimha Vetemh. Soc. Fork 
1908—9, [A ], 51, No. 9, 10) is probably cam¬ 
phoric acid contaminated with <fZ-hydroxy-a- 
fenchenic acid. 

Wallach’s r-a-fenchene (A.., 1908, i, 811) on ozonisation yields 
a-fenchocamphorone and r-a-fenchenylanic acid, m. p. 105°. 

Sodium hypohromite solution transforms r-hydroxy-a-fenchenic 
acid, m. p. 140°, into fenchocamphorone, which is further con- 
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verted into a . product, m. p. 50—54° (probably a broniofeiiclio- 
camphorone), and an acid, m, p. 147—148°, which contains 
bromine. apoOamphoric acid could not be identified. The 
observation of Aschan (loc . eit.) that bromoform is eliminated 
during this action is probably erroneous, since the odour of fencho- 
camphorone and hypobromite solution resembles that of bromo¬ 
form. 

/-a-Fenchene hydrochloride, obtained from Wallach’s a-fenchene 
and hydrogen chloride, has m. p. 35—37°, b. p. 81°/3 2 mm., and 
then m. p. 33—35°; it does not depress the m. p. of the hydro¬ 
chloride prepared from isopinene. H. W. 

The Oleoresin of Douglas Fir* A. W. Schorger (J . Amcr. 
Che/n. 8oc ., 1917, 89, 1040—1044. Compare Rabak, Phanti. Per., 
1904, 22, 293).—Samples of oleoresin were obtained from the 
lieartwood and living wood of the Douglas fir. The oleoresin from 
the lieartwood contained a volatile oil consisting chiefly of highly 
rotatory Z-a-pinene with small amounts of /-limonene and 
Z-terpineol. That from the sapwoocl contained an oil consisting 
of Z-a-pinene, Z-/3-pinene, and probably a little Zdimonene. The 
so-called firpene described by Frankforter and Frary (compare A., 
1906, i, 970, 971) as occurring in this oleoresin is probably highly 
active Z-a-pinene, the activity accounting for the fact that no 
nitrosochloride was obtained from it (compare Tilclen, T., 1904, 
85, 759). ' * ' W. G. 

Further Syntheses of Glucosides by Means of Aceto- 
hromoglncose and Quinoline. Derivatives of Menthol and 
Resorcinol. Emil Fischer and Max Bergmann (Ber., 1917, 50 f 
711—722. Compare this vol., i, 216).—The a- and /3-giucosides of 
menthol and their acetates, and the penta-acetate of the /3-glucoside 
of resorcinol, have been prepared, starting with acetobrcmoglucose, 
quinoline, and menthol or resorcinol. a-Menthylglucoside can be 
obtained more easily than any other synthetic glucoside of a cyclic 
compound known as yet, and will undoubtedly be of interest for 
physiological studies. 

Acetohromoglucose (50 grams), Z-menthol (110), and quinoline 
(20) are heated at 100—-105°, the base is extracted with dilute 
sulphuric acid and ether, the washed ethereal solution is 
evaporated, and the water and excess of menthol removed by heat¬ 
ing at 100°/0*2 mm. The product is a mixture of the tetra¬ 
acetates and lower acetates of the a- and j8-glucosides, For the 
purpose of isolating the tetra-acetates, the mixture is acetylatecl 
by means of acetic anhydride and pyridine in the cold, and then 
the glucosides are separated by crystallisation from dilute alcohol. 
Tetra-acetyl-jS-menthylglucoside separates first, in long, fiat, glisten¬ 
ing needles, m. p. 131—132° (corr.), [a]J> — 66*0° in benzene, and 
/3-menthylglucoside can be readily obtained from this by means 
of aqueous-alcoholic barium hydroxide at 60°, in large plates, 
1TI,0, m. p. 75—76°, which lose water at 56°/15 mm., and then 
have [a]o -93*7°, in alcohol (compare A., 1909, i, 365). The more 
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soluble ietra-acetyl-a~?nen thylglucoside crystallises in-stellate aggre¬ 
gates of prisms,, in. p. 82—83°, [ a ]g> + 94*4°, in benzene. 

Triacetates can be isolated by fractional crystallisation from the 
original crude product. Triacetyhp-menthylglucoside separates in 
radiating needles, m. p. 143° (corr.), [a]}> s —12*73°, and triacetyl - 
a-men thylglucoside in large, fiat prisms, m. p. 99—100°, 
[a]* 0 +107*5°. 

a-Menthylglu coside , G 16 H 30 O 6 ,H 2 O, is very sparingly soluble in 
cold water, and crystallises quickly from 2000 parts of hot water 
on cooling. Tor this reason it is very easily isolated, and so the 
crude mixture obtained at the outset, or the triacetates, or the 
still lower acetates left in the mother liquors may be worked up 
for this glucoside. Starting with acetobromoglucose, the yield of 
cc-menthylglucoside may be as much as 50%. It crystallises from 
acetone in prisms, m. p. 159—160° (corr.), [a]£ 0 +64*2° in alcohol. 

The hydrolysis of a- and jS-menthylglucosides was tested in the 
usual way. The jS-glucoside is somewhat more rapidly hydrolysed 
by acids than the isomeride, and yeast extract and emulsin also 
behave normally. 

With resorcinol, the mixture of acetyl derivatives obtained by 
the above method is so complex that it is best to a cetyl ate it com¬ 
pletely to penta~a4etyl-&-reso?xinolglucoside (tet ra-ci c e t yl~fi~m~ 
a c e t o xyjyli englgluco sid e) by means of acetic anhydride and 
pyridine. This crystallises in long, radiating needles or prisms, 
m. p. 118—119° (corr.), [a]}?— 40‘1°, in benzene. The known 
j8-resorcinolgIucoside (A., 1912, i, 884) is then conveniently 
obtained by hydrolysis with barium hydroxide. J. C. W. 

Digitalis Glucosides. H. Kiliani (Arch Pharm 1916, 254, 
255—295).—An account of work already published (A., 1915, 
i, 281; 1916, 1, 493; also A., 1914, i, 309, 857). C. S. 

Caiitharidin. V. Walter Rudolph (Arch Pharm 1916, 254, 
423—456).—In some cases one, in other cases another, of the three 
formulae for cautharidin proposed by Gadamer (Arch. Pharm., 
1914, 252, 609) serves to explain the reactions described by the 
author in this and in his preceding paper (ibid., 636). Before a 
preference in favour of any one of the three formulas can be 
expressed, the constitutions of cantharene and of the acid obtained 
by the pyrogenic decomposition of barium cantharate must be 
determined. The author attacks the former problem, leaving the 
latter to Gadamer. He also examines the substance C K) H 14 0 ;} , 
which he calls cahiharidide, obtained by Anderlini in 1893 by 
reducing cautharidin by sodium and ethyl alcohol. This proves 
to be a neutral substance exhibiting the properties of a very stable 
lactone, and is not identical with the product obtained by the 
reduction of the “ dibromide ” of cautharidin. In the author’s 
opinion, these facts serve to eliminate the 
CH 2 *OH 2 -OH*CH # 00 second of Gadamer’s three formulas 

I I (> q (annexed). 

I I f } The acid anhydride group of cautharidin 

CH 2 *CH 2 *CH‘OH*CO is so stable that the corresponding acid, 
eantharidic acid, cannot be isolated and is 
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only known in aqueous solution. When the (i dibromide” is 
reduced by zinc and zinc dust in acetic and dilute sulphuric acids, 
the product possesses this property to a very much less pronounced 
degree, and the acid itself, deoxycantharidic acid , O 10 H 16 O 4 , 
crystals, m. p. 160—165° to a turbid liquid, can be isolated, 
although it is still contaminated with 10'—15% of the anhydride, 
deoxycantharidin . The acid, which forms a silver salt, 
plO-^-H^Ago >3d 2 0, 

cannot be converted, curiously enough, into its anhydride by heat¬ 
ing in a vacuum at 70°; the change is effected, however, by fusion 
or by boiling with water. Deoxycantharidin is a colourless, 
friable substance which is slowly volatile with steam and lias an 
odour recalling that of camphor. Attempts to resolve deoxy¬ 
cantliaridic acid into optically active components by means of the 
brucine salt were unsuccessful. 

The “ dibromide ” of cantharidin is converted by methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen bromide, even after keeping for a week, only 
into a methyl hydrogen ester, C n H 10 G 4 Br 2 , m. p. 122°, becoming 
turbid at 120°; when the preparation is conducted with methyl- 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride on the water-bath, a liquid substance 
(C 13 H 5f) 0 4 Br ?), b. p. 132—133°/14 mm., is obtained, which appears 
to be the methyl hydrogen ester deprived of the elements of 
1 molecule of hydrogen bromide. The failure of the ff dibromide ” 
of cantharidin to yield a dimethyl ester is attributed to steric 
hindrance, and on this account the preference is given to the 
formula (annexed) of Qadamer’s remaining two 
Cff 2 *CH*CMe a CO formnlse of cantharidin. This preference is sup- 
I X | X ported by the fact that cantharene, prepared by 
|;|, boiling the t( dibromide 77 of cantharidin with 
CH 2 °0H 9 CMe B G0 25% aqueous potassium hydroxide in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen, has a smaller exaltation of 
the molecular refraction than the values previously recorded (com¬ 
pare Haworth, T., 1913, 108, 1242). The author has not 
succeeded in obtaining o-toluic acid by the oxidation of cantharene 
under Piccard’s conditions. C. S. 


Formation of Hydrocommarin Derivatives (Bihydro- 
a-benzopyrones) from PMoroglucinoL Emil Fischer and 
Osman Nouri (Ber., 1917, 50, 693—701).—Whereas ordinary 
nitriles give rise to ketones when condensed with phloroglucinol 
by HoescITs method (A., 1915, i, 820; this voL, i, 342), unsaturated 
nitriles yield derivatives of dihydrocoumarin. XJnstable imines are 
formed as intermediate products, as in the production of y-benzo- 
pyrones by the condensation of aeylacetomtriles with pyrogallol 
(Ghosh, A., 1916, i, 281), but these are readily hydrolysed by water 
to the a-benzopyrone derivatives. 

Cinnamonitrile and phloroglucinol are dissolved in ether, mixed 
with powdered zinc chloride, and the chilled solution saturated 
with hydrogen chloride. The granular hydrochloride of the inter¬ 
mediate imine (I.) gradually separates and this yields 5:7 -di- 
hydroryA-yhenyl-Z : 4,-dihydro-l : 2 -benzopyrone (XI.) on heating with 
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water. The compound crystallises in slender needles, m. p. 211° 
(corr.) and forms a diacetate , m. p. 147—148° (corr.). 


C fi H s (OH ) 8 + COPhlOH-CN + HOI ■ 

-c:nh,hci 

(io 


' C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 <, 
(IT) 


.OHPlrCHo 


■O 


“00 


The same substance can be obtained by the reduction of the 
corresponding 5 :7-dihydroxy-4-phenyl-l: 2-benzopyrone (“ n/~di~ 
hydroxy-/5-plienylcouniarin ”; Kostanecki and Weber, A., 1894, i, 
88 ). When treated with diazomethane, it gives rise to the 5:7 -di~ 
methoxy- derivative', which crystallises in long needles or stout- 
prisms, in. p. 131—132° (corr.). This may be converted into 
0-phenyl-0-2 : 4 : fy-trimethox-y-phenylpropi-onic add , large columns or 
tablets, in. p, 156—157° (corr.), by first opening the ring by hydro¬ 
lysis with aqueous-alcoholic sodium hydroxide, methylating the free 
acid obtained, by adding the ethereal extract to cold ethereal diazo¬ 
methane. and finally hydrolysing the methyl ester. The 5:7-di- 
metlioxy-compound may also- be transformed into 0-phenyl-0-2- 
hydroxy -4 : 6-d?‘ methoxyphenylpropionamide , m. p. 185—186° 
(decomp.), by the action of methyl-alcoholic ammonia at 50—60° 
in a sealed tube, or into 0-phenyl~0-2-hydroxy-4 ,: 6-dim ethoxyphenyl- 
propion-m-ph enylhydrmide, 

OH*C 6 H 2 (OMe) 2 -CHPli*CH 2 *CO*NH-NHPh, 
long prisms, m. p. 171—172° (corr.), by warming with phenyl- 
hydrazine. 

jf^Coumaronitrile condenses with phloroglucihql under the above 
conditions to form 5 ; l-dihydroxyA-'p-hydroxyphenyl-% : k-dihydro- 
1:2 -henzopyrone, which crystallises in slender needles, m. p. in¬ 
definite, about 270°. 

Ethyl phenylpropiolat© condenses with phloroglucinol to give a 
high yield or the above-mentioned 5 :7-dihydrb;Yy-4-pheiiyl-1; 2- 
benzopyrone, m, p. 238—239° (corr.). ’ J. C." W. 


Alkaloidal Derivatives of Mercuric Nitrite. Prafulla 
Chandra Kay (T., 1917, 111, 507—510. Compare T., 1912, 101, 
616),—Compounds of mercuric nitrite with aliphatic and aromatic 
amines and with heterocyclic bases have already been obtained 
(Im. did), and the author now describes compounds with various 
. alkaloids, viz,, nicotine, coniine, quinine, quinidme, cinchonidine, 
codeine, narcotine, strychnine, brucine, and cocaine. Experiments 
on AJjie electrical conductivity of aqueous solutions of the cinchon¬ 
idine ‘and cocaine compounds, which contain the alkaloid and 
mercuric, nitrite in molecular proportion, indicate the formation of 
three ionS .in each'case.. 

Eor experimental details see the original. I), p, q\ 

Aconite Alkaloids. Fyraconitine and Pyraconine. Heinrich 
Schulze and A. Liebner (Arch. Pharm., 1916, 254, 567—583).— 
Pyraconitine, obtained by heating aconitine or japaconitine at 192° 
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(A., 1913, i, 1375), does not interact with ketone reagents, but 
forms a diacetyl derivative, 

C 20 H 2V , r>19) O(NMe)(OMe) 4 (OAc) 2 *OBz, 
stout crystals containing lEtOH from alcohol, m. p. 213°, softening 
at about 202° (dried, m. p. 208°), which forms an mmehlorkle , 
yellow crystals, decamp. 214°; hy dr iodide, stout needles, in. p. 
260*5°5 and ‘perchlorate , crystals, m. p. 282—283° (decomp.). 

The* remaining uncharacterised oxygen atom in pyraconitine is 
present probably in the ethylene oxide form, since it is unaffected 
by ketone reagents, by acylating reagents, and by water at 192°; 
by heating pyraconitine with methyl alcohol at 130° methyl benzoate 
and pyraconine are formed, whilst methyl iodide at 100° has no 
action. 

Since Dunstan and Carr’s pyraconitine (T., 1894, 65, 176) is 
identical with Dunstan and Reacts pyrojapaconitine (T., 1900, 77, 
60), it follows that the pyraconine prepared from the former must 
b© identical with the pyrojapaconine prepared from the latter. 
This is shown to be the case. Pyraconine has not been obtained 
crystalline, but it forms well-crystallised salts; the hydrochloride 
forms large crystals containing 2JH 2 0, m. p. 134—135° (deeonip.), 
[o] D —124*6° in aqueous solution (Dunstan and Carr give m. p. 
154° and [a] D —102*07°); the hydrobromide forms stout crystals 
containing 2H 2 0, decomp. 143° (anhydrous, 146—147°); the hydr- 
iodide forms crystals containing 1H 2 0, m. p. 224*5° (decomp.); and 
the perchlorate forms anhydrous crystals, darkening at 235°, m. p. 
243°, decamp. 244°. 

Four of the oxygen atoms in pyraconine are present in m ethoxy 
groups. Three of the remaining four are present in hydroxyl 
groups, since iriacetylpyracmiine, .C gl H 4 5 (or 4 8) O n N, stout colourless 
prisms, m. p. 231°, has been prepared. 

Pyraconitine does not undergo reduction when it is treated by 
the Paal-Skita method. Its hydrobromide appears to exist in two 
different forms, which are only distinguishable by their m. p.’s, 
150° (decomp.) (anhydrous, 177°) and 240° (decomp, at 242°) 
(anhydrous, 243-—244° [decomp.]) respectively, the m. p, of the 
mixture being about 150°. C. S. 

Tli© Cinchona Alkaloids- Adolf Kaxjfmann (Ber., 1917, 50, 
701—702).— A claim for priority over Babe (compare this voh, 
i, 216). J. C. W. 

The Influence of Varying Concentration of Hydrogen 
Ion on the Optical Rotation of the Isomeric Alkaloids, 
Cinchonine, Cinchonidine and Cinchotoxine. H. C. Biddle 
and Thomas Watson (/. Amer , Ghem. Soc 1917, 39, 968—974. 
Compare A., 1915, ii, 759). — The specific rotation in the case of 
these three alkaloids is a direct function of the concentration of the 
bivalent alkaloid ion and is independent of the inactive acid ion. 
The univalent cinchonine ion has [a]$ ==■' + 205*6° and the bivalent 
ion [a]x> = + 253*1°. The corresponding values for the cinchonidine 
ions are [«]]$' = -141*1° and —185*6° respectively. The value of 
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the second dissociation constant of 
be 2‘05 x 10” 50 (conipare Veley, T., 


cinchonine at 16° was found to 


1908, 93, 2114; 1909, 95, 758). 

W. G. 


Qixiaaketoiies* Adolf Kaufmann and Paul Haensler (Ben, 
1917, 50, 702—705. Compare A., 1913, i, 1222).—When cin¬ 
ch oticine (originally “ diliydrocinchotoxine ”) is treated with 
bromine in hydrobromic acid solution, it yields bromocinchoticine 
dihydrobromide, from which a monohydrobromide , m. p. 194—195°, 
Isas now been obtained by the application of the calculated quantity 
of sod him hydrogen carbonate. The free brominated base (I.) 
cannot be isolated, however, for the tendency to the closure of 
the. quinuclidine ring is too strong. The product, cinchoti'none 
(“ hydrocinchoninone II., forms a hydriodide , m. p. 196°, and 
the hydriodide of an iso -methiodide, yellowish-red leaflets or needles, 
in. p, 214—215°. 


OHEt’CH—CEL 

i 2 

C a H 4 

CH 0 —KH OH Bp- CO-Q 
(I.) 


CHEt’CH—CH 2 

: 4h 4 

oil— N OH-COQ 

(II.) 


[Q — Quinolyl.] 

Cinchotinone may also be brominated in chloroform solution, 
the halogen replacing the hydrogen atom adjacent to the carbonyl 
group. Bromocinehotinerte crystallises in yellow needles, rn. p. 

161—162°. ■ J. a w. 


Corydalis Alkaloids* XIV* r-Corydaline. J. Gadamer 
[and, in part, Walter Klee] (Arch. Pharm 1916, 254, 295—305), 
—Gadamer and Wagner have shown (A., 1902, i, 307) that the 
reduction of deliydrocorydaline leads to the formation at times of 
an optically inactive corydaline, m. p, 158—159°, in addition ip 
^iegenbein’s optically inactive corydaline, m. p. 135°, Later 
Gadamer and Haars produced evidence indicating that the latter 
is to be regarded as r-corydaline and the former as r-mesocorydaline 
(A., 1905, i, 462), the two compounds being stereoisomeric. The 
conditions have now been established under which either substance 
can be obtained at will. r-Corydaline alone is produced, but not 
quantitatively, when an aqueous solution of deliydrocorydaline 
hydrochloride is reduced by platinised zinc and dilute sulphuric 
acid on the water-bath; amongst the other products of the reaction 
is found a phenolic base, in. p. 220—224°, which, exhibits the pro¬ 
perties and colour reactions of e-corybulbine. Under milder con¬ 
ditions of reduction, by keeping an alcoholic solution of dehydro-, 
corydaline hydrochloride with zinc dust and sulphuric acid for 
several days at the ordinary temperature until it is decolorised, 
a very good yield of nearly equal quantities of r-mesocorydaline 
and r-corydaline is obtained; the separation of the two'bases is 
easily effected since r-mesocorydaline alone crystallises from an 
ethereal solution of the mixture. 
r-Mesocorydaline forms a. hydrochloride containing 1H 2 0 
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(Gadamer and Haars state 2H 2 0, loc. cit.) } m. p. 238—240° (de- 
coinp.) or 247—248° (anhydrous); sulphate , small crystals; nitrate , 
well-formed, anhydrous crystals, decomp. 207—208°; aurichloride, 
reddish-yellow needles, m. p. 191—192° (decamp.); and piatini- 
chloride, amorphous. 

Although r-mesocorydaline has been resolved into active, com¬ 
ponents (the d-form is not identical with natural ^-corydaline), 
attempts to resolve r-corydaline have failed (Gadamer, A., 1911, 
i, 153). It can be sulphonated in the same way as natural ^-cory¬ 
daline (Gadamer and Wagner, loc. cit.) and yields v-corydaline- 
sulphonic acid , glistening leaflets, m. p. above 300°. This is easily 
resolved by means of brucine, calculated quantities of the acid and 
the base in warm dilute alcohol yielding on cooling brucine l-cory¬ 
dalines ulphonate, stout leaflets containing 4BLO. 1 -Gorydaline- 
sulphonic acid, also crystallises in leaflets and. when neutralised by 
N /10-potassium hydroxide has [ct] D —153*5°. Since the dtsulphonic 
acid obtained from natural corydaline has [a] B +150'3° under the 
same conditions, the inactive corydaline, m. p. 135°, is indubitably 
proved to be ^corydaline. 

t-M esocorydalinesulphonic acid , rosettes of slender needles, is 
obtained in the same way as J-corydalinesulphonic acid (loc. cit.). 
It cannot be resolved by means of the brucine salt. 

When fZ-corydalinesulphonic acid is boiled with an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of iodine the consumption of iodine corresponds with the 
removal of only two atoms of hydrogen (not of four, as the authors 
had anticipated) and didehydrocorydalinesulphonic acid , 

c 22 h 25 o 7 ns, 

colourless crystals with 5H 2 0, is obtained. This develops a mag¬ 
nificent bluish-green fluorescence in concentrated sulphuric acid 
and is strongly Isevorotatory in solution. The significance of this 
change of sign in the rotation is discussed and the formula' 




is ascribed to the substance for reasons stated in the paper. 

C. S. 


Methyl Derivatives of Morphine. C. Mannicjh (Arch. Pharm ., 
1916, 254, 349—363).:—According to the constitution of morphine 
proposed by Knorr and Pschorr, the alkaloid functions as a tertiary 
base, as a phenol, and as a secondary alcohol. Theoretically, there¬ 
fore, one trim ethyl, three dimethyl, and three monomethyl deriv¬ 
atives should be capable of existence. Four of these are already 
known and the remaining three are now described. 

Although Pschorr and Dickhauser’s methylcodein© methiodide 
(A., 1911, i, 908) undergoes extensive decomposition by heating, 
the corresponding methochloride , C 20 H 26 O tS NCl, colourless crystals, 
m. p. 208° (picrate, yellow needles, m. p. 211—212°; platiniehloride, 
yellow needles, decomp, about 215°), loses, methyl chloride by heat¬ 
ing under 2 mm. pressure and yields morphine OO -dimethyl ether , 
C 17 H 17 ON(OMe) 3 , prismatic or tabular crystals, m. p. 140—141°. 
This method of demethylating quaternary bases is unfortunately 

VOL* CXII* 1* t 
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not applicable to any other morphine, derivative. A second method 
of preparing the same dimethyl ether is the following. Morphine 
oxide or codeine oxide is shaken with a large excess of if-sodium 
hydroxide and methyl sulphate at 0°, the solution is faintly 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and treated with concentrated 
aqueous potassium iodide, and the crystalline substance obtained, 
in. p. about 253° (doubtless the liydriodide of morphine oxide 
dimethyl ether), is heated at about 80° with sulphurous acid and 
a. little sodium hydrogen sulphite, and the solution is basified and 
extracted with ether, "whereby morphine OO-dimethyl ether, 
identical with that mentioned above, is obtained. It has not been 
converted into thebaine by oxidation, but yields inethylcodeine 
methiodide by treatment with chloroform and methyl iodide, and 
its hydrochloride in aqueous solution is reduced by hydrogen and 
palladinised charcoal to dihydromorphine dimethyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride, C 17 H 1 q ON(OM e)o,HCl,3HoO, small plates, m. p, about 
116 °. " ' “ . 

Morphine methoxy methyl ether , C 17 H 17 0N(0H)(0*CH 2 t0Me), 
colourless needles, in. p. 94—96°, obtained by treating a suspension 
of the sodium derivative of morphine in cold chloroform, with 
cMoromethyl ether, is insoluble in alkali hydroxides, does not give 
a coloration with ferric chloride, but instantly develops a violet 
coloration (the morphine-formaldehyde reaction) with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. It is stable towards alkalis, but is converted 
by dilute acids into morphine, formaldehyde, and methyl alcohol. 
The sulphate , 2 C 10 H 2 3 O 4 N,H 2 SO 4 , forms crystals containing 10H 2 O, 
and the methiodide tufts of needles, m. p. 225° (decomp.). When 
the ether is shaken with an excess of if-sodium hydroxide and 
methyl sulphate at 0° and the product is treated with cold, con¬ 
centrated aqueous potassium iodide, morphine O-methoxymethyl 
O -methyl ether methiodide , 0Me*CH 2 *0 # C 37 H 17 0(0Me)]Sr,MeI, 

crystals, decomp, about 253°, is obtained. The corresponding 
methockloride , C 2l H 2S O i NCl, decomp, about 200°, is converted by 
warming with sulphurous acid and a little sodium hydrogen 
sulphite into heterocodeine metho chloride, 

0H*C I7 TI 17 0(0Me)NMeCl, 

colourless crystals, m. p. above 270°, which does not give a violet 
coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid but develops a blue 
coloration with aqueous ferric chloride. The methochloride cannot 
be converted into heterocodeine (this is the name given by the 
author to the monomethyl ether of morphine methylated at the 
secondary alcoholic group), which is obtained, however, by the 
following method. Morphine methoxymethyl ether is gently 
warmed with hydrogen peroxide, and the resulting syrup, which 
doubtless contains an amino-oxide, is treated with if-sodium hydr¬ 
oxide and methyl sulphate at 0°, and the resulting solution is 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and treated with concentrated 
aqueous potassium iodide solution; the precipitate is collected and 
warmed with sulphurous acid for two days, whereby heterocodeine, 
OH-C 17 H 17 ON(OMe), crystals, m. p. 242°, is obtained, which is 
isolated as the hydrochloride ; prisms containing 2ELO, m. p, 102°. 
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Heterocodeine is soluble in alkali hydroxides, develops a blue 
coloration with ferric chloride and a reddish-violet coloration with 
formaldehyde and sulphuric acid, and is shown to be a true deriv¬ 
ative of morphine, not of iso - or ^-codeine, by its conversion by 
diazomethane into morphine OO-dimethyl ether. 0. S. 

Preparation of Cephaeline Amyl Ethers and Salts thereof* 
J. W. Meades, (Brit. Pat., 105722, 1916 ; addition to Brit Pat., 
103881; from J. Soc. Ghem. Ind ., 1917, 36, 615. Compare this vol., 
i, 348).— Cephaeline amyl ethers other than the isoamyl ethers, 
which form the subject of the principal patent, are produced by 
treating cephaeline with an alkali metal and an amyl haloid. The 
process is the same as that described in the principal patent, and 
the product has similar properties. H. W. 

Preparation of 3-Nitrocarbazole and its Halogen Deriv¬ 
atives. Aktien Gesellschaft fur Anilinfabrikatiqn (D.R.-P., 
295817; from J. Soc. Ghem. Ind., 1917, 36, 542).—3-Nitrocarbazole 
and its halogen derivatives are obtained by treating carbazole or 
its halogen substitution products with about two molecules of nitric 
acid (10%). H. W. 

■ Preparation of Arylalkylhydantoixxs . Farbweeke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Pruning (Brit. Pat., 105719; from J. Soc. 
Ghem . Ind., 1917, 36, 615).—Arylalkylhydantoins of the general 

formula are produced in the same manner as 

other hydantoins or cyclic ureides, starting from arylalkylamino- 
acetie acids, or causing the latter to be produced during the process. 
They are therapeutically valuable on account of their hypnotic 
action. Eight methods of preparation are described. Thus, ethyl 
a-amino-a-phenylhutyrate (20 parts) is neutralised with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and a concentrated solution of potassium cyanate 
(8 parts) is added. After a short time the solution is boiled, when 
phenylethylhydantom, in. p. 198°, separates. It forms soluble 
alkali and alkaline-earth salts. Alternatively, cyanophenylacet- 
amide is transformed into phenylethyleyanoacetamide , m. p. 120°, 
by the action of ethyl bromide in the presence of alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide; the latter is added to a solution of sodium hypobromite, 
heated to 40°, and cooled; after treatment with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution, phenylethylhydantoin is precipitated by acidify¬ 
ing with hydrochloric acid. Phenylmethylhydantoin , piperonyl- 
methylhydmitoin, and p -chlorophenylethylKydanioin have m. p. 
193°, 192—193°, and 212° respectively. ' H. W. 

Hydantoins. XXXIX- Synthesis of the Polypeptide- 
hydantoin ; Tyrosylglycine-hydantoin. Treat B. Johnson -and 
Dorothy A. Hahn {J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1255—1266, 
Compare Johnson and Bates, A., 1916, i, 504).—It has already 

t 2 
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been suggested that the fibroin molecule may contain “ polypeptide- 
liydantoins/' J and as fibroin on hydrolysis yields a large proportion 
of glycine and tyrosine, the preparation of tyrosylglycine-hydantoin 
was undertaken. 

4-Anisylidenehydantoin (Wheeler and Hoffmann, A., 1911, 

i, 499) and its reduction product, 4-anisylhydantoin (Johnson and 
Nicolet, A., 1912, i, 585), when treated with ethyl chloroacetate in 
alkaline solution are converted into ethyl 4 -anisylidenehydantoin- 

1 ^ , OO a EfCH 2 -N—CO. re . rlTT ‘ i~\-\ir ‘ T1 

1 -acetate, i A> C.CH # O e H 4 *OMe, needles, m. p. 

ou*rlil 

178°, and ethyl 4-anisylhydantom-l-acetate , needles, m. p. 138°, 
respectively; the latter product is also obtainable by reduction of 
the former in alcoholic solution with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
and both esters are hydrolysable to the corresponding acids , plates, 
ni. p. 271°, and prisms, m. p. 166° (potassium salt, plates, deconip. 
near 260°), respectively. The anisylidenehydantoinacetic acid 
appeared to be capable of existence in an isomeric form, the 
aqueous solution under certain conditions depositing a substance 
of similar external appearance, but of no m. p. below 315°. When 
treated in hot alcoholic solution with a bimolecular proportion of 
potassium hydroxide, ethyl 4-anisylhydantoin-l-acetate was con¬ 
verted into s -glycine-p^methoxt/phenylaianinocarbani'ide, 

CG 2 H-CH 2 -NH*C0-NH*CH(C0 2 H)*CH 2 *C § H 4 *0Me, 
plates, xn. p. 161° (decomp.) (dipotassium salt), which readily yields 
4 -anisylhydantom-l-acetie acid on heating’ with hydrochloric acid. 

The polypeptide-hydantoin, namely, Arhydroxyb enzylhydan tain - 

1 -acetic acid, C0 2 H ‘ GH V ^~~f3>CH-CH 2 -C 0 H 4 -OH, rosettes of 

Cl O* JN JuL 

compact crystals, m. p. 217—-218° ( ethyl ester, needles, m, p. 195°), 
was obtainable from 4-anisylidenehydantoin-l-acetic acid or its 
ester by reduction with hydriodic acid or with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, and also from 4-anisylhydantoin-l-acetic acid and its ester by 
heating with hydrobromic acid; the latter process gave rise to the 
ethyl, ester, needles, m. p. 195°, as an intermediate product, the 
methoxy-group undergoing scission before the ester group. When 
hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid, 4-hydroxybenzylhydantoin-l- 
acetic acid or its ester gave rise to ammonia, carbon dioxide, and 
tyrosine, whilst treatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
yielded the dipotassium salt (compact crystals) of unstable 
s -t yrosi n e glycine carbamide, 

Cd 2 H-0H 2 -NH-C0«NH-CH(C0 2 H):CH £2 *G f) H 4 *0H, 
which readily underwent reconversion into the polypeptide- 
hydantoin. D. F. T. 

Synthesis of r-2-Methyltryptophan. George Barger and 
Arthur James Ewins. ( Biochem . 1917, 11 , 58—63).-—The first 

step in the synthesis of this m ethyl try p toph a n is the preparation 
of 2~methylindole-3-aldehyde from 2-methylindole, which is accom¬ 
plished by Gathermann’s hydrocyanic acid method with a 75% yield 
(compare Plancher and Ponti, A., 1907, i, 341). From this 
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aldehyde the synthesis closely follows that of tryptophan by 
Ellinger and Flamand (A., 1907, i, 737). The azlactone of 
a~henzoi/lamino-B-2-methyUndolvlacrylic acid, 

c 6 H 4 »c-bn:c«N:cPh 

N'H—Bmb C0--0 ’ 


is formed by the interaction of the aldehyde and hip pur ic acid in 
the presence of anhydrous sodium acetate and acetic anhydride, 
and on recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid or chloroform gives 
orange-yellow prisms which sinter at 202° and melt at 211°. The 
corresponding acid, a-benzoylamino-fi-2-methylindolylacrylic acid, 
CioH 10 O s N 2 , crystallises from 70% alcohol in pale yellow, prismatic 
needles, m. p. 221—222°. The acid is reduced by dissolving in 
alcohol and treating with sodium, and the benzoyl group then 
removed by boiling after the addition of a little water. The 

CLHpC—CH 9 *CH(!SrH 2 )’CO r H 

resulting x^viethyltry^io-plicm^ CMe * 


crystallises with IMeOH from methyl alcohol and ether in colour¬ 
less prisms, in. p. 263—273°, according to the rate of heating. It 
gives a strong reaction with triketohydrindene hydrate. With 
excess of bromine water a precipitate is produced, but not a colora¬ 
tion, which indicates that the bromine reaction of natural trypto¬ 
phan probably consists of an attack on the os-carbon atom of the 
indole ring. The reactions with Hopkins and Cole’s reagent and 
with glyoxylic acid are given only by relatively strong solutions of 
methyl tryptophan. Methyltryptophan has a sweet taste and 
yields a picrate, C 12 H 14 0 2 N 2 ,C 6 H 3 0 7 N 3 , orange-red plates, from 
methyl alcohol and light petroleum, in. p. 173°. 

In a feeding experiment, the urine of a dog after the adminis¬ 
tration of 0*5 gram of methyltryptophan contained an indole deriv¬ 
ative, but neither kynurenic acid nor a similar substance. The 
authors are therefore unable to draw definite conclusions as to the 


mechanism of the production of kynurenic acid from tryptophan 
(compare Asayama, A., 1916, i, 860). H. W, B. 


Synthesis of 113:10-Trihydroxyhenzo-2 : 5-naphthyr- 
idin© [1:3:10-Trihydroxy-2 : 5-naphthadiazine] and its 
Conversion into Kynurenic Acid. St. von Niementowski and 
Ed. Su chard a (/. pt\ Chem ., 1916, [ii], 94, 193—227).—Details 
are given of the best conditions for preparing glutazine from ethyl 
jS-amino-jS-hydroxy-y-carbamylbutyrate by the method of von 
Pechmann and Stokes (1885). The mother liquors are found to 
contain the sodium salt, C 5 H 4 0 a NNa,2H 2 0, of 2:4:6-trihydroxy- 
pyridine, orange, sandy, crystalline powder, so that the yield of 
this substance, from this source and from the hydrolysis of the 
glutazine, amounts to 55% of that theoretically obtainable. The 
trihydroxypyridine forms a diacetyl derivative, faintly yellow 
needles, m. p. 247°. 

When a mixture of anthranilic acid (2 mols.) and glutazine or 
2:4:6 -trihydroxypyridine (1 mol.) is heated from 130° to 160° 
during three hours, only one product is obtained. The condensa- 
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fcion follows the same course in acetic acid or neutral aqueous solu¬ 
tion at the b. p., but fails in alkaline or in mineral acid solution. 
The formation of only one product is quite unexpected, since 
phloroglucinol yields at least three products by condensation with 
anthranilic acid. The product, 0 12 H 8 0 3 N 2 , yellow, metallic needles, 
m. p. 370°, is regarded as 1:3: 10-t7'ihydroxyb enzo -^: o-naph- 
ihyridine (annexed formula), since it yields 
. OH OH 4-hydroxy-2-methylquiiiGline quantitatively by 
heating with hydrochloric acid, D IT, at 245°. 

|qjj The substance, which is the first representative 
' of this class of compound, has pronounced acid 
properties ( potassium salt, C 12 H 7 0 3 H 2 K,3§H 2 0, 
yellow 7 needles, becoming dirty violet at 110°), 
but its salts with mineral acids are unstable and easily hydrolysed 
(hydrochloride, C 12 H 8 0 S N 2 ,H01,2H 2 0, golden-yellow needles). It 
forms an acetyl derivative, C 12 H 7 0 3 N 2 Ac, yellow, microcrystalline 
plates, m. p. about 373°, dibenzoyl derivative, cream-coloured, 
microcrystalline plates containing 1C 5 H 5 N (the substance is pre¬ 
pared in the presence of pyridine), and 'p-nitrobenzeneazo-deriv- 
ative, C 18 H n 0 5 N 5 , yellowish-bronze, microcrystalline powder, 
becoming brick-red when powdered, m. p. 336°. The dibenzoyl 
derivative loses its pyridine at 117—122° and becomes flesh- 
coloured, and then cream-coloured again; when heated in a 
capillary tube, it softens at 160° and has m. p. about 205°. By 
crystallisation from a cold benzene solution, the dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative separates in yellowish-white, microcrystalline needles, -which 
do not contain pyridine, have m. p. 235°, and are changed into the 
preceding, pyridine-containing form by solution in pyridine and 
precipitation with water. These phenomena are probably to he 
explained by the change from the trihydroxv- to the triketo- 
structnre. 

The trihydroxybenzonaphthyridine forms a sidphonic acid, 
C 12 H 7 0 3 No(S0 3 H), aggregates of golden- or brownish-yellow prisms 
containing 4H 2 0, which carbonises at 350—390°. 

According to the experimental conditions, three different pro¬ 
ducts are obtained by the oxidation of 1:3:10-trihydr oxybenzo- 
2:5-naphthyridine by potassium permanganate. By triturating a 
mixture of the two solids for ten minutes, the chief product is 


4:-hydro xyq uin olin e-2 :' 3 -dicarboxyUm.ide, 


OH-C 9 H 4 N<£q>NH, 


golden-yellow leaflets, m. p. 379° (decomp.). A by-product of the 
oxidation is Adiydroxyquinolme-3-earboxylamide-4:-carbo%ylic acid , 

. OH*C ft H 4 hr(C0 2 H)-CO*NHo, faintly yellow, stout needles contain¬ 
ing IHoO or colourless,, anhydrous lamellae, which is also obtained 
by hydrolysing the preceding imide with aqueous ammonia, and is 
the chief product whgi the oxidation of the trihydroxybenzo- 
naphihyridine is effected by cold alkaline potassium.' permanganate 
(three atomic proportions of oxygen). It loses carbon dioxide at 
200 ° or by prolonged boiling with glacial acetic acid, and is con¬ 
verted into Adiydroxyquinoline-3~carhoxylamide : (hynurenamide), 
OH‘C^H-N*CO*HH 2 , m, p. 283° (slight decomp.), which crystallises 
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from water or dilute acids or aqueous ammonia in colourless 
needles containing 1H 2 0, and from glacial acetic acid in glistening, 
apparently octahedral crystals containing 1C 2 H 4 0 2 . Kynuren- 
amid© is converted by boiling 20% hydrochloric acid or by cold 
nitrous acid into kynurenic acid, which yields kyimrine above its 
m. p. or by heating with hydrochloric acid, D 1*1, at 200°. 
Kymurine, and also 1:3:10-trihy3roxybenzo~2 :5-naplithyridine, are 
oxidised to oxalylanthranilic (kynuric) acid by an excess of hot 
alkaline potassium permanganate. 

By treatment with a hot solution of potassium hypobromite, 
4-hydroxyquinoline-'3-carboxylamide-2-carboxylic acid gave, not the 
expected 3-amino-4-hydroxyquinoline-2-earboxylic acid, but 3 -bromo- 
bhyclroxyquinolin e-%carboxylia acid , C 10 H f) O 3 NBr, yellow needles 
with IHgO, which softens at about 120°, loses carbon dioxide at 
200 °, and is thereby converted into 3- bromoA-liydroxyqiiino Un c., 
cream-coloured leaflets, m. p. 282°. C. S. 

Preparation of CMoro-derivatives of ^-Bihydro-l : 2 :1': 2'- 
anibraqninoneazin© [Indanthrene]. Ohemische Fabrik Grxes- 
hexm Elektron (D.R.-P., 296192; from J. Soc. Chem. 2nd., 1917, 
36, 591),—Indanthrene is treated with sulphur chloride in an inert 
medium at temperatures below 100°. The resulting dichloro- 
derivative is materially faster to chlorine than indanthrene blue 
G.C.D., and nearly as fast as indanthrene blue G.G. The product 
is in a finely divided state, and is suitable for the manufacture of 
bright-coloured pigments. H. W. 

Preparation of Polychloro-suJbstitution Products of N- Di- 
hydro- 1 : 2 : V: 2-anthraquinoneazine [Indanthrene], 1 Fare- 
werke vqrm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning (D.R.-F., 296841; 
from J. Soc. Ghern. bid., 1917, 36, 591).—Indanthrene is suspended 
in an inert organic liquid and treated with an excess of chlorine 
at temperatures not materially exceeding 40°. The products, par¬ 
ticularly the tri- and tetra-chloro-siibstitution derivatives, are 
characterised by their brightness of shade and resistance to the 
action of chlorine, H. W. 

Tautomer ism. The Tautomeric Reactions of 1-Phenyl- 
4 : 5-dihydro-l:2:4-triazole-5-one 3-M©tbylSuipbon© audits 
Salts with Diazomethane and with Alkyl Haloids. H. A. 
Lubs and S. F. Agree (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 950—961. 
Compare A., 1907, i, 258).—The sodium and silver salts of 1-phenyl- 
4 :5-dihydro-l: 2:4-triazole-5-one 3-methyl sulphone have been acted 
on by various alkyl haloids and the relative amounts of the isomeric 
O- and N-esters formed determined. The alkyl haloids used were 
methyl and ethyl iodide and allyl bromide. In all these reac¬ 
tions it was found that any salt and alkyl haloid in a given solvent 
gave a constant ratio of esters independent of the temperature and 
duration of the reaction, this indicating that the isomerides are 
formed by independent side reactions and not in accordance with 
the series of changes, salt —> O-ester —> N-ester, which applies 
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to the. simple, amides (compare Wheeler, A., 1903, i, 393). Any 
alkyl haloid gave a higher percentage of N-ester from the sodium 
salt than from the silver salt, and any given salt gave a higher 
percentage of N-ester from methyl iodide than from ethyl iodide. 

[With Lawson Wilkins.] —Allyl bromide and the silver sulphone 
salt gave the same ratio, of esters at 25° and 100°, this case thus 
differing from that of silver l-phenyl-4-methylurazole, and allyl 
iodide, where partial conversion of the O-ester into the N-ester 
occurs at 100° (compare following abstract). 

Biazomethane reacts with the sulphone giving the O-ester and 
the N-ester, the two esters being formed by reactions of the same 
apparent order. W. G. 

The Rearrangement of 3-Allyloxy-l-plienyl-4-methyl- 
iirazole. J. A!. Johnson and S. F. Agree (J. Amer. Chain. Soc 
1917, 39, 962—965. Compare preceding abstract).—At 60°, or 
below, the sodium, silver, or mercury salt of l-phenyl-4-methyl- 
urazole each gives with allyl iodide its own ratio of N-ester and 
O-ester independent of the temperature and duration of the reac¬ 
tion. At 100°, however, in the case of the silver salt, there is a 
partial decomposition of the O-ester by the allyl iodide with the 
formation of some N-ester, the ratio thus being increased in the 
direction of N-ester formation W. G. 

Application of Friedel and Crafts' Ketone Synthesis to 
Pyrazoles. A. Michaelis and C. A. Rojahn (Ber., 1917, 50, 
737—753).—5-Chlor o-4-benzoy I-1 -phenyl-3 ~m et hylp y r azole is a 
typical aromatic ketone, which is particularly interesting because 
of its behaviour towards hydrazine hydrate, whereby a dipyrazole 
derivative may be obtained (A., 1903, i, 288). The method origin¬ 
ally employed for the preparation of this ketone involves several 
reactions and is not suited to the production of homologues, but it 
is now found that the Friedel and Crafts' synthesis may be applied 
to 5-ch I or o-l -phenyl-3-m e thylp yrazole with good results, except in 
the case of those derivatives of benzoyl chloride in which there are 
strongly electro-negative groups in the meta- or para-positions. A 
number of such ketones and typical derivatives, especially di- 
pyrazoles, are now described. 

The yield of 5-cliloro-4-benzoyl-l-phenyl-3-metliylpyrazoIe obtained 
by the new method is about 60— 75% of the parent chloropyrazole. 

5-GftIoroA-Q-chlQ?'obe?i2Qyl~l~2Aienyl-3- m J'thy!pyrazo7e forms stout, 
highly refractive crystals, m. p. 110°, and reacts with hydrazine 
hydrate to give l-pKenyl-^-a-chlorophenyl-Z-m eth i/tdip?/razole } 
XT ^NPh*C-NH-N' 

? ^CMe-C-C-C«H 4 Cr 

which crystallises in silky leaflets or needles, m. p. 251°. 5 -Ghloro- 

4-p -hromohensoylA-phenyl-S-methylpyrazole crystallises in colourless 
needles, m. p. 124°, and l-phenylA-p-bro mophenyl-Z-m e t liyldi- 
•pymzole has m. p. 246°. In the case of 5 -chior o-4-mA ro m o b enzoyl - 
1-pJienyJ-3-methylpyrazole, m. p. 70°, the yield is exceedingly small. 

5~CJAoi M oA-p-toIuoyIA-phenyl-Z-methylpyrazole crystallises in very 
long needles, m. p. 86°, b. p. 220°/100 mm., and i -phenylA-p-inlyl- 
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3- methyldipyrazole has m. p. 226°. The latter may be methylated 
to 1 -phen ?//-4-p- tolyl-3 : $~dimethyldipyrazole , 

" .NPh-C-NMe-N 

^CMe-0-C*0 6 H 4 Me’ 

which forms long, refractive* needles, m. p. 167°, and the former 
oxidised by means of 40% chromic acid in the cold to 5-chloro-4-p~ 
carhoxyhenzoyl-l~pheivyl-%~meihylpymzole, needles, in. p. 195°. This 
acid forms a sodium salt, a silver salt, and a methyl ester, m. p. 
162°, and the sodium salt reacts with hydrazine hydrate at 
1 4 0—150 0 to yield 1 -ph enylA-p-carh oxyph enyl-3-m e t hyldipyrazole , 

N <CMt-C---C-C 6 H 4 -C0 2 H ! m ' p - ab0ve 300 “ ( decom P-)- 

The corresponding derivatives in the ortho-series are: 5 -chloro- 
4,-o4oluoylA-pJienyld3>-methylpyrazole, m. p. 84°, b. p. 243—245°/ 
12 mm.; \-plienylA-(^tolyl-3-met]iyldipi/razole, leaflets, in. p. 217°; 
5-chloro-&-o-carhoxyh enzoyl~\-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole (inethyl ester, 
very long needles, in. p. 122°); 1-ph eiiyl-tk-o-carhoxyphenyl-Z-m ethyl - 
dipyrazole , m. p. 232° (decomp.) ( hydrazide , m. p. decomp. 233°). 

Attempts were also made to obtain 4-acyl derivatives by applying 
the Friedel and Crafts’ method to 5-ehloro-3-methylpyrazole, but 
the only group to be attacked was the imino-group, 1-acyl cornpoimds 
being formed. These are also obtained by the action of the acyl 
chlorides on the sodium salt of the pyrazole. 5-Chloro-l-hen zoyl~ 

3 - methyl pyraz ole, < ^GM!©*OH 3 ^ ias m * P* 36°, b* P* 302°, and the 

1 -acetyl compound, m. p. 15°, b. p. 201: — *202°. 

o-Amiiio-4-benzoyl-l-phenyl-3-methylpyrazole (Joe. cit .) forms a 

hyd/razone , U , yellow needles, in. p. 276—277A* 

YJMe*C*CPh.N e NH 9 J r 

and a dark red dye, m. p. 164°, when diazotised and coupled with 
j3-ilaphthol. ^ J. C. W. 

Synthesis of a Naphthatetrazin© from Ethyl Snccinyl- 
succinat© and Bicyanodiamide. Arthur W. Box (/. Amer. 
Ghem. Sac 1917, 39, 1011—1013).—Ethyl succinylsuccinate con¬ 
denses with dicyanodiamide in aqueous sodium hydroxide to give 

2 : Idl'icyanoamino-k : %<liketoletrahyd/roA : 3 :6: %-naphthatetrazine, 

which, like its allied cornpoimds, is characterised by its insolubility, 
inf risibility, and general inertness. W. G. 

The Constitution of Internal Diazo-oxides (Biazophenols). 
II. Gilbert T. Morgan and Henry Philip Tomlins (T., 1917, 111, 
497—506. Compare T., 1915,' 107, 657).'—No authenticated case 
of the formation of an internal diazo-anhydride derived from a 
•m-aminophenol has yet been observed. In an attempt to produce 
such a meta-diazo-oxide the authors have made comparative experi¬ 
ments on the diazotisation of 3-amino-4-hydroxy-, 3-amino-5-hydr- 
oxy-, and 2-amino-4-hydroxy-benzenesulphonic acids. The- diazo¬ 
derivative of the first-named acid, namely, hemene-2-diazo-l-oxide- 
TsT N 

4 -sulphonic acid , J ) 2 >C 6 H a -S0 3 H, or ^>C 6 H 8 *S0 8 H, is a yellow 
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solid, which lias already been obtained in solution by Bennewitz 
(this Joura., 1874, 374), but was erroneously described as the corre¬ 
sponding meta-compou nd, 3-Ammo-5-hydroxybenzenesiilphonie 
acid gives a colourless diazo-derivative (described by Bennewitz 
under the belief that the parent compound contained the amino- 
and Ixytiroxyl-groups in the ortho-position to one another) resem¬ 
bling diazobenzenesulphonic acid (benzene-1-diazonium-4-sulpIi- 
onate); this colourless product gives rise to coloured salts with the 
alkali or alkaline earth metals and with organic bases such ^ as 
pyridine, piperidine, dibenzylamine, or brucine, the change being 

represented structurally by the formulae OH-C c H 3 <^i 3 , and 

^2 

( ! ) 2 >C 6 H 3 *S0 3 B, or where it represents the basic 

radicle. 2-Amino-4-hydroxybenzenesulphonic acid also yields a 
colourless diazo-derivative, namely, ^hydroxybenzene-^-diazonmm- 

SO 

1 -siilphonate, HO*C 6 H 3 <^ s ; this is less stable than its isomerides 

and decomposes readily with liberation of nitrogen and formation 
of resorcmol-4-sulphonic acid, which then couples with the unde¬ 
composed portion of the diazonium compound with production of 
an azo-dye. 

For experimental details, the original should h© consulted. 

D. F. T. 


Product of Oxidation of p-Phenylenediamine (Ursoi) by 
Hydrogen Peroxide. (Bandrowski*s Base* Tetra-aminodi- 
phenyl-jp-azophenylene). A. Heiduschka and E. Goldstein 
(Arch. Pharm 1916, 254, 584—625).—In view of the use of a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide and p-phenylenediamine as a hair- 
dye, the reaction between these two substances, which has been 
cursorily examined by Erdmann (A., 1904, i, 935), has been 
thoroughly studied by the authors in order to ascertain the 
influence on the yield of tetra-aminodiphenyl-p-azophenylene of 
the following factors: (1) concentration of the p-phenylene- 
diamine; (2) amount of hydrogen peroxide (2*98% solution); 
(3), time of the reaction; and (4). the temperature. In all the 
experiments a constant amount of 10% sodium carbonate solution, 
'which was found to have no appreciable effect on the oxidation, 
was added to destroy the acidic impurities in the hydrogen per¬ 
oxide. In all cases/ substances other than Bandrowskbs base are 
produced in larger or smaller amounts. The theoretical yield of 
Bandrowskbs base is calculated in accordance with the equation 
3C 6 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 + 3H 2 0 2 = 0 18 H 18 N 6 + 6H 2 0. 

The influence of (1) is found by allowing aqueous solutions of 
p-phenylenediamine (1—4%) to react with 2*98% hydrogen per¬ 
oxide (10% in excess of the theoretical quantity) for twenty-four 
hours at 18—20°. The yields of base are 6—16*3%, nothing 
approaching the amounts (80—90%) claimed by Erdmann ever 
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having been obtained. The yield does not increase proportionally 
to the concentration. 

The influence of (2) is found by keeping the reaction mixture 
containing 1*88% of p-phenylenediamine at 18—20° for twenty- 
four hours. With amounts of hydrogen peroxide increasing from 
0*636 mol. to 3*636 mols. (per 1 mol. of p-pkenylenediamine), the 
yield of Bandrowski’s base increases proportionally from 4*7% to 
27*7%. With yet larger amounts of hydrogen peroxide, impure 
products are obtained, 5 mols. of hydrogen peroxide yielding a 
black, non-crystalline mass. 

The effect of time is found by prolonging the period of reaction 
of the solutions used in the experiments under (1). After seven 
days, the yield of oxidation product is 30—40%, and after three 
months only 60%, of the theoretical. 

Rise of temperature accelerates the reaction at the expense of 
the purity of the product, but its effect is unimportant within the 
range of temperature which the skin can endure. 

The preceding results are represented graphically. 

It has been found that p-phenylenecliamine in solution can be 
estimated by precipitation as ^-benzoquinonedichloroimide by an 
excess of calcium hypochlorite solution, and it is thus shown that 
in the preceding experiments, after removal of the Bandrowski’s 
base, the filtrates contain 40—60% of unchanged p^plienylene- 
diamine after twenty-four hours, about 50% after thirty days, and 
appreciable amounts after three months; in addition, about 20% 
of the diamine has been oxidised to unisolable products. 

Despite* certain differences in properties, Erdmann states (Joe. 
cit.) that the base obtained by oxidising p-phenylenediamine with 
hydrogen peroxide is identical with the tetra-aminodiphenyl-p-azo- 

phenylene [ C 6 H 4 <CA e p 0 ^ 3 ^^ 2 ? 2 obtained by Bandrowski (A., 

1894, i, 236) by oxidising an ammoniacal solution of p-phenylene- 
diamine by atmospheric oxygen or a solution of its hydrochloride 
by potassium ferricyanide. The authors prepare the base by 
oxidising an ammoniacal solution of p-phenylenediamine by 
aqueous potassium ferricyanide (whereby it is obtained rapidly and 
almost quantitatively), and find that after purification with 
pyridine it has m. p. 239—240° (Bandrowski gives 230—231°; 
Erdmann, 242—243°; Willstatter, 238—238*5°) and no* water of 
crystallisation (compare Bandrowski and Erdmann, loc. cit.). The 
appearance of the base differs in different methods of preparation, 
being obtained sometimes in very slender, bronze leaflets, at other 
times in dark brown crystals, and yet again in large, dark red 
prisms. Estimations of the nitrogen by the Dumas method give 
the expected results; those obtained by the Kjeldahl method are 
2—3% too low* 

The base forms a sulphate , C 18 H 18 N 6 ,2H 2 SG 4 , brown powder, 
m. p. above 290°, and yrtatinichloride, C 18 H 18 N fi ,2II 2 PtCl G , blackish- 
grey, crystalline powder, and reacts in pyridine solution with acid 
anhydrides or chlorides on the water-bath to form tetra-acvl deriv- 

i* 2 
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atives; t etrapro'pionyl, reel crystals, m. p, 273° (decomp.); 
diphthaloyl , brownish-red needles, m. p. 295° (decomp.); and 
tetrabensoyl , brown crystals softening at 295°. Tliioacetic acid 
lias a simultaneous reducing and acetylating action on Bandrowski’s 
base in pyridine solution, a colourless substance, m. p. above 300°, 
being obtained, which appears to be identical with Bandrowski’s 
tetra-acetylaniinodiphenyl-p-phenylenediamine. 

Phenylcarbimide and ethyl chloroformate react normally with 
Bandrowski's base, yielding the tetra-phenylcarbamyl derivative, 


c 0 h 4 < 


JjT-C # H 8 (NH-CO-NHPh) 9 


and 


jSr*C 6 H s (NH‘CO*NHPh) 2 
the ietrctcarb ethoxy- derivative, 


a red powder, m. p. above 300°, 
N-C fi H 3 (NH*C0 2 Et) 2 
6 4< ^N-C 6 H s (NH-CO P Et)o 

pale red crystals, m. p. 284—285°, respectively. 

The behaviour of the base towards aldehydes is very diverse. 
It does not react with aliphatic aldehydes. When heated on the 
water-bath with benzaldehyde (14—2 times the theoretical amount) 
in pyridine solution it yields a substance , 


<V*4< 


,K-G 0 H 3 (NH*CHPh*OH)*N:cePh 
■N-0 6 H a (NH*0HPh*0H)*N:0HPh ’ 


yellow needles, m. p. 254°, which is converted at 260° into the 
tetrabenzylidene derivative, 
powder, m. p. above 300°. 


N-C 6 H 3 (N:CHPh) 2 
6 4 ^N*C a H 3 (^:CHPb). 2 ’ 


a brown 


y>Hydroxybenzaldehyde behaves in a 
similar manner, yielding* a corresponding additive condensation 
derivative, C 40 H 3S O G N c , yellowish-white crystals, m, p. above 302°, 
but the following aldehydes yield condensation products only: 
cinnamaldehyde yields the tetrarinnamylidene derivative, C. u H 4 oN c , 
orange-yellow needles, m. p. 271°; anisaldehyde, the tetm- 
anisylidene derivative, C 50 H 42 O 4 N 6 , straw-yellow needles, m. p. 
above 300°, and also a diamsylidene derivative, C S4 IT 30 O 2 N ( j, 
crimson crystals, m. ^ p. above 300°; p-chlorohenzaldehyde, 
the tetrar^hlorobemylidene derivative, C 46 H 30 N a Cl 4 , colourless, 
crystalline powder, m. p. above 302°; vanillin, the tetrch 
mnillylidene derivative, C 60 H 42 O 8 N 6> yellowish-white, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 301° (decomp.); and piperonal, the tetrapiperonyl- 
idene derivative, faintly yellow leaflets, m. p. 278°, 

becoming brown at 255°. Bandrowski’s base condenses with 
p-nitrobenzaldehyde to form the di-p-mtrob enzyUdene derivative, 
C 3 ,H 24 0 4 bT 8 , a dark red, crystalline meal, hi. p. above 295°, and 
with salicylaldehyde, ;?i-nitrobenzaldehyde, and m-chlorobenz- 
aldehyde to form condensation products derived from 1 mol. of the 
base and 4 mols. of the aldehyde by the elimination of 3 mols. of 
water. These products therefore probably have the constitution 

OF J*C 6 H 3 (N : CHAr)*NH‘CHAL n . _ htt h tt 

6 4< 'N-C R H 3 (N:CHAr)-NH-CHAr' >0, Ar -°' 0H C « H ^ oiange- 
yellow needles, m. p. above 295° ; Ar= : ??i-NO 2 *C 0 H 4 , yellow crystals, 
m.vp. above 295°; and Ar = m-C c H 4 CI, brown crystals, m. p. above 
30CP 
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' Bandrowski's base can be diazotised in the usual way, but the 
diazotised solution cannot be made to couple with amines or 
phenols and does not yield characteristic products by boiling. 

0. S. 

Transformation of ^-Globulin into Englobulin. W, 
Berg (/. Agric. Research , 1917, 8, 449—456).—Analytical data 
are given which indicate the transformation of ^-globulin into 
euglobulin in four serums which were heated at 60° for thirty 
minutes in the presence of ammonium sulphate at one-third 
saturation. The four serums used were two anthrax, one 
diphtheria, and one tetanus. In the anthrax and diphtheria 
serums the conversion was considerable, but in the tetanus serum 
it was so small as to indicate that the transformation does not take 
place in all serums. The use of the centrifuge was found greatly 
to. improve the separation of the globulin precipitates from their 
filtrates. ■ W. G. 

Chemistry of the Colouring Matter of the Blood. I 
Zaleskx (J. Russ. Rhys. Chem . Soc-., 1916, 48, 1337—1653).—A 
complete and critical account of this subject. T. H. P. 

The Optimum Reaction in Tryptic Digestion. I. J. H. 
Long and Marx Hull (/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1917, 39, 1051—-1059. 
Compare Michaelis and Davidschn, A., 1911, i, 1051).—The tryptic 
digestion of fibrin and casein has been followed in liquids of known 
composition with definitely varied hydrogen-ion concentration, the 
range being P H = 2*37—11*86. In each case there is a marked 
change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solutions on the 
addition of the protein. In the acid solutions the acidity is 
reduced, and in the alkaline solutions the alkalinity is reduced. 
In the case of fibrin, the equilibrium is at about P H = 6*5, and with 
casein at about P H = 4*9. The optimum hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion for the action of trypsin on fibrin is C r H = 10" 8 to 5 x 10~ 9 , aiicl 
for casein 3 x 10“ 6 to 5 x 10 ~ 7 . Further, in the case of casein, the 
digestion proceeds at a degree of acidity much greater than that 
for the beginning of the fibrin digestion. It is probable that for 
each type of protein there is a distinct range for the optimum 
activity." W. G. 

Theory of the Oxidation of Benzidine in its Significance 
for Peroxydase Investigations. Gertrud Woker (Ber.,. 1917, 
50, 672—677. Compare this voL, i, 62).—Polemical. -A reply to 
Maclelung (this voL, i, 285),.. , . J. C. -W. 

[Aldehyde Hypothesis of the Peroxydases.j Gertrud 
Woker (Ber., -1917, 50, 677—679. Compare this vol., i, 61).— 
Polemical. A reply to van der Haar (this vol., i, 301). 

; \ \ ‘ .. j. c. w. 

Tyrosinase, a Mixture of Two Enzymes. . T, Fqlpmers 
( Biochem . Zeitseh 1916,' 78, 180—l : 90).-^-Experiments are quoted 
which tend To show "that the'formation of melanin from tyrosinase 
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is due to two ferment, actions. The first is that of a deamidase, 
which produces a hydroxyaldehyde from the tyrosine, 

OH 0 0 6 H 4 a CHo * CH(N H 2 ) * C OoH + 0 = OH-C G H 4 -CHo*CHO + 

“NH 8 + CO a . 

The second ferment causes a further oxidation of the aldehyde (or 
its condensation product with ammonia) to a melanin. In the 
case of phenylglycine, the author succeeded in actually demon¬ 
strating the presence of a deamidase, in that he isolated benz- 
aldehyde in the form of its p-nitrophenylhydrazone (m. p. 192— 
193°) when he treated this substance with the juice of Euphorbia 
lathy ris and other plants. An analogous condensation product of 
p-nitrophenylhydrazine and aldehyde was apparently obtained 
when tyrosine was treated in a similar way, but not in sufficient 
amount for complete identification. S. B. S. 

Esters of Aromatic Arsenic Compounds (p-Benzarsinic 
Acid) and Amino-acids and Higher Alcohols. Ernst 
Sxeburg {Arch. Pharm 1916, 254, 224—245).—In the series 
C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 *As0(0H) 2 , C0 2 H-C 6 H 4 -As(0H) 2 , 'C0 2 H-C 6 H 4 *As0, 

(C(5 2 H“C 6 H 4 ) 2 As 2 , and C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 *AsH 2 the first, second, and 
fourth members are already known; the remaining two have now 
been prepared, p -Benzarsine oxide [p -carboxyphenylarsine oxide], 
C0 2 H*C 6 H 4 * AsO, an amorphous powder -which is extremely soluble 
in ether, is obtained by acidifying a solution of p-benzarsine iodide 
in. aqueous sodium carbonate. When boiled with water, it is con¬ 
verted into p-benzarsenious acid, colourless needles, which is in¬ 
soluble in ether. 'The oxide, which is at least ten times more 
poisonous than the hydrate, can be kept for at least eight days in 
a moderately concentrated aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
or carbonate at 0° without any appreciable diminution of its 
toxicity. Phenylarsine-ip-carhoxylic acid , C0 2 H • C fi H 4 * AsH 2 , colour¬ 
less prisms, m. p. 79—80°, is prepared by reducing a methyl- 
alcoholic solution of p-benzarsinic acid with hydrochloric acid 
(D IT9) and zinc, dust, the product being removed by distillation 
with steam. In the moist state it is Aery sensitive to atmospheric 
oxygen, immediately becoming yellow and changing apparently 
to p-arsenobenzoie acid. 

In connexion with his discussion (A., 1916, i, 777) of the action 
in the organism of preparations containing arsenic, the fact that 
p-arsenobemoic acid injected into the animal organism is 
eliminated partly in the form, of benzoylglycine-p-arsinic (hippuro- 
arsinic) acid is important as showing that arsenic compounds are 
capable of reacting in the organism under certain conditions with 
the degradation products, of the albumin molecule. The author 
has now prepared and examined a number of such compounds of 
amino-acids and aromatic arsenic compounds. 

p-Benzarsinic acid is produced almost quantitatively by heating 
p-iolylarsinic acid with nitric acid (D 1*2) for three hours at 170° 
in a sealed vessel. The p-tclvlarsinic acid is conveniently prepared 
by the interaction of diazotised p-toluidine and sodium arsenite 
in alkaline solution. This reaction of Bart gives a very poor yield 
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when it is applied to the direct production of p-benzarsinic acid 
from p-aminobenzoic acid. p-Benzarsinic acid is converted by a 
modification of Fourneau and Oechslin’s method (A., 1912, i, 928) 
into p^dichloroarsinobenzoyl chloride, which reacts with the 
following amino-acids in the presence of aqueous sodium hydrogen 
carbonate to form, after acidification of the resulting solutions, the 
following arsine oxides: with alanine, b enz oylalanine-p-arsin e. 
oxide , C0 2 H*CHMe*Nn*C0*C c H 4 'As0; with phenylalanine, 
h enzoylph enylalanine-p-arsine oxide ; with tyrosine, benzoyl- 
tyrosine-p-arsine oxide (in this case 2i\ 7 -sodium hydroxide 
must be used instead of sodium hydrogen carbonate in order 
to prevent benzoylation of. the hydroxyl group); with leucine, 
henzoyl-leucine-p-arsine oxide; with aspartic acid, b enzoylaspartic 
acid p -arsine oxide ; with glutamic acid, benzoylglutamic acid 
p -arsine oxide ; and with pentamethylenediamine, dibenzoylpenta- 
wxihylenediamine-pp f diarsine oxide , 

CH 2 ([CH 2 ] 2 -NH*CO*C 6 H 4 *AsO) 2 . 

The preceding substances are all very similar in their properties. 
They are amorphous, white powders which do not exhibit sharp 
in. p/s, are easily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol and in alkali 
hydroxides, carbonates, or hydrogen carbonates, and do not dis¬ 
solve in dilute hydrochloric acid; the oxygen of the AsO-group 
cannot be replaced by halogens or sulphur. They are oxidised to 
the corresponding arsinic acids by careful treatment with 
hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solution, and are reduced by sodium 
amalgam to arseno-compounds. of the type 

Aso(C 6 H 4 -CO-NH-CHR-C0 2 H) 2 . 

The latter are amorphous, yellow substances without definite 
in/ p/s, but the arsinic acids are crystalline : benzoylahmine- p- 
arsinic acid , C0 2 H*CHMe*NH # C0*C 6 H 4 *As0 3 H 2 , cubic crystals; 
h e nzoylph e nylalan in e-p^arsini c acid, needles; benzoyltyrosine-p- 
arsinic acid , long, pointed plates; benzoyl-leucine-p-arsmic acid , 
needles; benzoyl aspartic p-arsinic acid, hone-shaped crystals; and 
henzoylgliitamic p -arsinic acid , cubic crystals. 

p/Dichloroarsenobenzoyl chloride reacts easily and smoothly 
with the higher alcohols. The reaction is effected in benzene solu¬ 
tion in the presence of pyridine at the ordinary temperature, and 
finally on the water-bath. Myricyl alcohol yields myricyl benzoate 
p -arsme oxide, C 30 H 61 • O * CO * C r ,H 4 • AsO, which in acetone solution 
is oxidised to the arsinic acid, C 37 H 67 0 5 As, pointed leaflets, by 
hydrogen peroxide, and is reduced to the arseno-comp ound, 
C 74 H 130 O 4 As 2 , yellow powder, by phosphorous acid. Cholesterol 
yields cholesteryl benzoate p-arsme oxide, C 34 H 48 O a As, colourless 
powder; the arsinic acid , C 34 H 50 O 5 As, forms pointed needles, and 
the rmsw.o-compound, C 68 H 96 0 4 As 2 , is a yellow powder. The 
arsinic acid does not give Windaus’s digitonin reaction. C. S. 

^-Sulphomethylazninophenylars.inic Acid. J. Abelin 

(Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 191—196).—The substance, which 

has the constitution S0 3 H*CH 2 *NH<^ ^>AsO(OH) 2 , is an A-sub- 
stituted derivative of atoxyl. It is prepared'by treating' the 
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sodium salt: of p-aminophenylarsinic acid with, formaldehyde 
sodium bisulphite in concentrated solution and precipitating from 
this mixture. the free acid with hydrochloric acid. The free acid 
forms needles which decompose at 148°. The substance is much 
less toxic than atoxyl, and its action on trypanosomes is apparently 
much weaker. S. B. S. 

Mercuriation Products of Phenol-p-sulphonic Acid. E. 
Rupp 'and A. Herrmann (Arch, Pharm 1916, 254, 500—509). — 

■ ■ Ho- 

Gautxelet states that hydrargyrol has the formula OH*C 0 H 3 <^ * , 

is brownish-red in colour, and is soluble in water. The authors, 
"working according to his instructions, obtained a colourless sub¬ 
stance. which is insoluble in water and is not hydrargyrol. The clear 
solution obtained by heating an aqueous solution of phenol~/> 
sulphonic acid with yellow mercuric oxide (1 or 2 mols.) on the 
■water-bath soon deposits a colourless, gelatinous precipitate (the 
filtrate contains a small quantity of a substance, 

0H-C 6 H 8 <|^,2H 2 0, 

colourless, rhombic crystals, when 1 mol. of mercuric oxide is 
used), which forms a heavy, indistinctly microcrystalline powder 
■when dried. This is 2: §-ddhydroxymercuriphenol-^swiphbmc 
acid , 0H“C G H 2 (Hg*0H)2*S0 3 H, which is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in concentrated aqueous sodium hydroxide, forming the 
disodium salt, ONa*C 6 H 2 (Hg 8 OH) 2 *SQ s Na, rhombic crystals con¬ 
taining 5HoO; from the solution carbon dioxide precipitates the 
sodium salt, 0H*C n H 2 (Hg*0H) 2 *S0 3 Na. Sodium 2:6-diac eta to¬ 
rn ercuriph enol-j^s ulpJhonate, OH* C 6 H 2 (Hg* O Ac) 2 * SO a Na, colour¬ 
less, microcrystalline powder, is obtained by heating a concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of sodium phenohp-sulphonate with 
mercuric acetate on the water-bath ; it readily loses acetic acid, 
and by prolonged boiling with water the preceding sodium salt is 
obtained. 

Mercuric' 2:6 -dihydrox y m ere uri ph e no Z-p-s idph on ate, 
[0H-ti 6 H 2 (Hg-0H) 2 -S0 3 ] 2 Hg, 

a heavy, colourless, amorphous powder, is obtained by heating an 
aqueous solution of phenol-^siilphonic acid with 2| mols. of 
mercuric oxide or acetate on the Water-bath for a long time. 

Sodium 2 : 6-dicMo ro m ercuriphenol-psidphona t e, 

OH * O fi H 2 (HgCl ) ? * S0 3 1ST a, 

colourless needles containing 2H 2 0, is obtained (1) by adding a 
solution ' of sodium 2: 6-diacetatomercuriphenol-;>-sulphonate in 
•aqueous sodium hydroxide to a hot solution of sodium chloride 
containing a moderate quantity of acetic acid; (2) “by dissolving 
■ -sodium 2: 8-dihydroxymercurinhenol-n-sulphonate'' in.• hot, * concen¬ 
trated -sodium chloride solution; (3) by heating a solution of 
mercuric chloride (2 mols A sodium acetate. (2 mols.V and sodium 
phenol-peulphonate (1 mol.) on the water-bath; and (4) by adding 
- chloride to-a suspension of mercuric, oxide’ in a solution of 
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sodium phenol-p-sulphonate. It is converted into picric acid by 
20% nitric acid; into 2: 6-dicIiloro»p-benzoquinone by passing 
chlorine into its suspension in water, and into potassium sozoiodol 
(OH• CyHolpSO;.K) by warming with iodine and a solution of 
potassium iodide. C. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Effect of Alcohol on the Respiration and the Gaseous 
Metaholism in Man. Harold L. Higgins (7. Pharm. Exper. 
Ther., 1917, 9, 441—472).—The author describes the effects on 
respiration and gaseous metabolism of the administration to men 
of doses of 30 c.c. and 45 c.c. of ethyl alcohol (suitably diluted with 
water and flavoured, but not as alcoholic beverages). An en¬ 
deavour was made to secure complete rest during the experiments 
by carrying them out before breakfast, the men lying down and 
remaining as motionless as possible throughout the two to three 
hours 5 period of observation. Control experiments were made in 
which the flavoured water administered was free from alcohol. 

In many cases the alcohol appeared to produce very little effect; 
in a few instances only was there a fall in the alveolar carbon 
dioxide tension denoting an increase in the sensitiveness of the 
respiratory centre. Definite actions on the bronchial muscles, 
affecting the “ dead space/’ or on the heat production, as indicated 
^ by the consumption of oxygen, could not usually he detected. The 
rate of respiration is not altered, neither is the type of respiration 
changed. In half the experiments, a slight acceleration of the 
pulse rate occurred. The increased power of voluntary inhibition 
of the respiration after taking alcohol, described by Mackenzie and 
Hill (A., 1910, ii, 1079), is confirmed. 

In the majority of cases, there is a fall in the respiratory 
quotient after small closes of alcohol. From the figures obtained, 
it is calculated that about 3*5 c.c. of alcohol per hour are oxidised 
in the body and the rate of oxidation is independent of the amount 
of alcohol taken. H.' W. B. 

New Method for the Estimation of the Total Volume 
of Blood in Man. Max de Crinis (Zeitsch. physiol . Ghent., T917, 
99, 131—149).—The method consists in estimating the percentage 
of protein in the serum of the blood before and after the intra¬ 
venous injection of 500 c.c. of physiological-salt solution. If the 
volume of the blood is V and A and B are the percentages of pro¬ 
tein in the serum before and after injection respectively, then 
'■ (V 4-500)/ F = x4 IB* , 

In its application to the human subject, the percentage of pro¬ 
tein in the serum is estimated by means of the refractometer, and 
corrections are made for the "effect of dilution on the refractive power 
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of the non-protein substances in the blood and for the volume of 
urine- excreted by the kidney during the time occupied by the 
experiment. 

The results are of the same order as those found by other 
methods. The volume of blood in normal men varies between 
3300 and 5600 c.c., or 1/17 to 1/13 of the body-weight. This new 
method may be of clinical value, since the volume of blood of an 
individual is found in ordinary circumstances to vary only 
within small limits during periods extending over several weeks. 
The actual quantity of blood required for the estimations is also 
small, being not more than 16 c.c. H. W. B. 

The Calculation o! the Hydrion Concentration of the Blood 
from the Amount of its Free and Bound Carbon Dioxide* 
and the Combination of the Blood with Oxygen considered 
as a Function of the Hydrion Concentration. K. A. 
Hasselbalch ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 78, 112 — 144).—The first 
dissociation constant of carbonic acid in the presence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, Zr 2 = [H. # ] x 5 x [Bicarb]/[C0 2 ]. If 10" P/r be sub¬ 
stituted for K , then — p K = ~p H + log S +log. [Bicarb] /[C0 2 ], when 
d = dissociation grade of the bicarbonate. 

If p kl * p k + log 3, then p K =p kl + log[Bicarb]/[CO ? J. 

A series of experiments was carried out, in which the determina¬ 
tion of p H was made electro metrically of a known solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in the presence of air containing varying 
amounts of carbon dioxide. As the absorption coefficient of water 
for carbon dioxide is known, the value of [C0 2 ] at various tempera¬ 
tures can be calculated. An apparatus is described for saturating 
the bicarbonate solution with air containing carbon dioxide of 
known tension and for transferring the- saturated liquid to the 
hydrogen electrode. If the value is one© determined for solu¬ 
tions with varying values of [Bicarb] and [C0 2 ], it is, conversely, 
possible, by determining the amounts of free and combined carbon 
dioxide in a solution, to determine p K . A similar series of experi¬ 
ments was carried out with blood, in which, also, the absorption 
coefficient for carbon dioxide is known. It was found that the 
determination of free and bound carbon dioxide affords a more 
accurate determination of the hydrion concentration than the 
direct electrometric measurement. . It was found to be normally 
under 40 mm. tension of carbon dioxide 10~ 7 ' 33 . Incidentally; the 
dissociation constant of carbonic acid was determined, and found 
to be greater at 38° than at IS 0 , which is in accordance with Julius 
Thomsen's thermochemical measurements. The bound carbon 
dioxide of the blood is exclusively in the form of a hydrogen 
carbonate. With diminishing carbon dioxide tensions the amount 
of. bound carbon dioxide also diminishes, chiefly on account of the 
fact that oxyhemoglobin becomes a stronger acid as the reaction 
becomes more alkaline. Oxyhsemoglobin (more than the- other pro¬ 
teins), on account of its marked ampholytie character, protects the 
blood against changes in the hydrion concentration. This role is 
played both when acids are added or the temperature is changed. 
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and is of special physiological importance in that, in the circulation 
of the blood, as the fluid becomes more saturated with carbon 
dioxide, the acid action of the oxyhsemoglobin diminishes owing to 
its conversion into reduced haemoglobin. The relationship estab¬ 
lished in one case by Peters and Bancroft between p H and the con¬ 
stant Ic in Hills's formula (y / 100 — lex 2 ' 5 /! -f 7cx 2 ‘ 5 } where = per¬ 
centage saturation with oxygen, x — oxygen pressure, and 7c varies 
with hydrion concentration and carbon dioxide tension) has been 
reinvestigated and found to hold as regards human blood in many 
cases. It does not hold so accurately in the cases of blood of ox, 
pig, and pigeon. In pregnancy, the value of the reduced p n (that 
is, p K under 40 mm. tension of carbon dioxide) is about 0*03 below 
the normal. S. B. S, 

The Ammonia Content of Blood. V. Henriques and E. 
Christiansen ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 78, 165—179).—By the use 
of a method involving the principle of that employed by Folin 
and Denis, the amount of ammonia in the blood from various 
animals was found to be about 0*27 mg. per 100 c.c. There is no 
marked increase in the case of the dog after a meat diet. After 
injection of large amounts of ammonium salts, there was an increase 
for a short time to about 0*9 mg., but the amount soon became 
normal. Neither extirpation of the kidneys nor ligature of both 
ureters causes an increase in the amount of ammonia in the blood. 
On the other hand, the amount of urea and residual nitrogen 
increases daily. The amino-nitrogen increases in the first day, but 
does not exceed about 60 mg. per 100 c.c. S. B. S. 

Urea as a Source of the Ammonia in the Blood. George D. 
Barnett and Thomas Addis (J. Biol. Client.> 1917, 30, 41—46). 
—There is a marked increase in the amount of ammonia in the 
blood of rabbits after the administration of urea by the mouth, 
directly into the intestine, or intravenously. Death from ammonia 
poisoning frequently follows such injections. These results suggest 
that normally ammonia may be derived from urea in the animal 
organism, H. W. B. 

Calcium Content of Human Blood. Henry Lyman (/. Biol. 
Ohern.y 1917, 30, 1—3. Compare this vol., ii, 271).—The amount 
of calcium in human blood varies but little in health and disease. 
The average of the analyses of fifty-three samples taken under 
normal and pathological conditions was 6‘1 mg. of calcium per 
100 c.c. of blood for the males and 7*1 mg. for females. Even in 
cases of advanced ursemia, where the total nitrogen was extremely 
high, and in those of haemorrhage, the calcium figures were 
normal. H. W. B. 

Residual Reducing Power of the Blood. W, Griesbach and 
H. Strassner ( Zeitsch . physiol , Chem . 7 1917, 99, 224. — 228. Com¬ 
pare A., 1913, ii, 1082; Schumm, A., 1916, ii, 454).—Polemical. 
The authors maintain that the very small amount of so-called 
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residual reducing substance found by Scliunim in normal blood 
and urine after fermentation with yeast is without significance, 
because it falls within the limits of experimental error of the 
method of estimation employed, H. W. B. 

The Norma! Reaction of the Intestinal Tract. J. EL Long 
and Frederick Fenger (J. Amer. Ghent. Sac., 1917, 39, 

1278—1286).—Earlier investigators of the reaction of the fluid 
in the small intestine have made use of the ordinary indicators; 
in the present investigation the hydrogen-ion concentration has 
been determined by electrometric measurement. Experiments 
were made with men, hogs, calves, lambs, .and a dog, and the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that in the human small intestine the reaction 
may vary from distinctly acid to slightly alkaline, whilst with 
the animals mentioned notable variations are also found, the upper 
portion of the intestine Being most strongly acidic, whilst the 
lower portion may be alkaline. A considerable quantity of gas, 
mainly nitrogen with smaller quantities of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen, was found in the intestines of the hog. D. F. T. 

Effect of High Temperatures on the Nutritive Value of 
Foods. Albert G. Hogan (J. Biol Ghem ., 1917, 30, 115—123. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 861).—The nutritive value of a protein is 
not impaired by heating to a high temperature in an autoclave. 
The deleterious effect observed when foods such as wheat and 
other grains are similarly subjected to heat is probably due to the 
destruction of indispensable accessory substances. H. W. B. 

The Physiological Evaluation of the Esters of Fatty Acids. 
I. Ethyl Esters. Johannes MOller and Hans Mursghhauser 
(Biochem . Zeitseh ., 1916, 78, 63—96).—The experiments were 
carried out on a dog with the ethyl esters of the fatty acids of 
beef. To a dog were administered for a preliminary period a diet 
of meat and fat, followed by a diet in which the fat was replaced 
by an equivalent amount of ethyl esters, and this was followed by 
another period in which the original fat and meat diet was 
resumed. The caloric value of the ingesta and egesta was 
determined, and also the intake and output of carbon and 
nitrogen. During each period, the respiratory exchanges, were' 
determined by a Zuhtz-Loewy apparatus over a period of six 
hours each day, .The fat and unsaponifiable substances in the 
faeces were also estimated. The main result indicated that 
whereas the fat was utilised to the extent of 94%, the ethyl esters 
were utilised only to the extent of 75%. During the diet of the 
ethyl ester, there was a certain amount of degradation of body 
protein. Ethyl palmitate was utilised to a greater extent (75%) 
Than the stearate (64%). It is claimed that ethyl esters can be 
used to replace fats in a war diet. 8, B, S. 

*. • Supplementary Dietary Relationship between Leaf andSeed 
as Contrasted with Combinations of Seed with Seed, - E. V. 
McCollum, N, Simmonbs, and W. Pitz {J. Biol Ghem., 1917,..30, 
13—32.)—The results of these experiments on rats indicate that 
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it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain even a moderate amount 
of - growth over an extended period on a diet restricted to the 
seeds of plants, because of their inadequate content of salts, par¬ 
ticularly of sodium and calcium. The leaf, however, contains a 
large proportion of salts and is especially rich in salts of sodium 
and calcium. Mixtures of leaf and seed are therefore more 
efficient than mixtures of seeds as a diet for growing animals. 
Moreover, the leaves of some plants, lucerne, for example, are 
several times richer in “ fat-soluble A” than are the wheat, oat, 
and maize kernels. Certain small seeds, such as flax and millet 
seed, have approximately the same value as the leaf in this respect, 
and when incorporated with inorganic salts in sufficient amount 
with wheat, oats, or maize constitute a diet which is adequate to 
meet the needs of the growing animal. H. W. B. 

The Effect of the Ingestion of Aluminium on the Growth 
oE the Young. J. T. Leary and S. H. Sheib (J. Amer. Ohevi. Soc 
1917, 39, 1066—1073. Compare Kahn, Biochem. Bull 1911, 1, 
235, and Steele, Amer. J. Physiol 1911 , 28, 94).—Aluminium, 
when added in the form of aluminium hydroxide to the diet of 
young puppies, caused a marked increase in the faecal phosphates 
and a decrease in the amount excreted in the urine, accompanied 
by a decrease in the urinary acidity. There was also a decrease 
in the nutritional value of the diet when aluminium was added 
tn it. The addition of aluminium hydroxide in varying amounts 
to the diet of young rats appeared to have no great effect on their 
growth, an ill-effect only being observed in one case. Absorption 
of aluminium occurred with the dogs and the rats, the liver being 
the seat of the greatest deposition. W. G-. 

Mechanism of Cytolysis in Echinoderm Eggs. II. A. R. 

Moore ( J . Biol. Ghem., 1917 , 30 , 5—11. Compare this voL, 
i, 185).—The experiments carried out with eggs of the sea-urchin 
(foe. cit.) have been repeated with those of the starfish, Aster ins 
forhesii. The graphs derived from the experimental results 
indicate that the rate of cytolysis of starfish eggs is not constant, 
but depends on the chemical state of the egg, which in turn is 
determined by the age of the egg or the extent to which certain 
oxidations have taken place in it. 

Treatment of starfish eggs with isotonic solutions of the chlorides 
of barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium does not accelerate 
the rate of cytolysis in the manner observed with sea-urchin eggs. 
On the contrary, a slight inhibitory action is observed in each 
case. H. W. B. 

Genesis of Carbamide. I, Can Muscular Tissue Generate 
Carbamide ? Ugo Lombrqso (Atti B. Accad. Lincei , 1917, [v], 26, 
i, 569—573).—Blood circulating in functioning muscular tissue 
may undergo a marked increase in its content of carbamide. The 
addition of amino-acids does not constitute a necessary or even 
favourable condition for such increase; indeed, in some instances 
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ill which a large proportion of amino-acid was added to the blood 
and a considerable percentage of it disappeared during the circu¬ 
lation; no increase of carbamide was observed. The greatest 
increase in the amount of carbamide in the blood was obtained 
when the muscular tissue and the- blood employed were taken from 
a dog previously fed with meat. T. H. P. 

Biochemistry of Silicic Acid. Max Gonnermanx (. Zeitsch . 
physiol, Chem 1917, 99, 255—296).—Silica is present in most 
tissues. The quantities, expressed in percentages of the total ash, 
are as follows: hair, 2 to 30; milk, 0*3 to 0*4; thymus, 8; adrenals, 
7 to 16; blood corpuscles, 3; serum, 2 to 3; fibrin, 15 to 30; muscle, 
2 to 4; intestine, 2 to 13. The author considers that silica is 
absorbed in the duodenum and excreted into the large intestine 
like iron compounds and other substances. 

It appears that good effects have been observed to follow the 
administration of silicic acid in cases of tuberculosis. Most herbs 
contain considerable quantities of silica, and it is found on analysis 
that those herbs which are used by the country folk of Middle 
Europe for the cure of tuberculosis contain the largest percentages 
of silica. H. W. B. 

Concentration of Dextrose in the Tissues of Normal 
and Diabetic Animals. Walter W. Palmer (J. Biol Chem., 
1917, 30, 79—114).—The author has estimated the concentration 
of dextrose in the muscle, liver, heart, kidney, spleen, pancreas, 
stomach, intestine, skin, lung, and eye tissues of normal and 
diabetic dogs and rabbits, under varying conditions. In a few 
instances the dextrose has been estimated in the bladder, parotid 
glands, oesophagus, uterus, tongue, diaphragm, thyroid, aorta, 
trachea, and brain. The tissues are removed as rapidly as possible 
from the body, and, after weighing, treated with boiling water to 
arrest enzymic action. The proteins are removed from the aqueous 
extract by colloidal iron and the dextrose estimated by Benedict's 
method. 

The concentration of dextrose in the tissues is found to bear a 
more or less constant relation to the amount of sugar in the blood. 
It is invariably lower than the concentration of sugar in the blood, 
except in the liver, where the higher concentrations may be probably 
explained by rapid glycogenolysis. The largest amounts of sugar 
are found in the liver, the smallest quantity in the brain, the differ¬ 
ence being largely accounted for by difference in vascularity. In 
the muscles the amount of dextrose is low, varying in normal 
animals between 0*04% when the dextrose in the blood is 0*10% 
and 0*41% when the dextrose in the blood reaches 1*05% after the 
intravenous injection of dextrose; whilst in diabetic animals it falls 
within the normal limits, even although the hyperglycaemia rises as 
high as 1*43%, The amount of dextrose found in either normal or 
diabetic tissues during hyperglycemia is not influenced by varia¬ 
tions in the method of producing the hyperglycemia. 

The chief difference in the results obtained from normal and 
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diabetic animals respectively is observed in the figures for the con¬ 
centration of dextrose in striated muscle, which are invariably 
higher in the former class when the amount of dextrose in the blood 
is the same in both classes. The significance of this difference is 
not apparent. H. W. B. 

Human Adipocere. It. F. Ruttast (Trans. Boy, Soc. Canada , 
1917, [iiijj 10, 189—170. Compare Rattan and Marshall, this voh, 
i, 364).—The author has analysed specimens of adipocere of human 
origin, some of which were dry and firm and others soft and oily. 
The latter consist of immature adipocere and differ from the waxy 
variety in containing more oleic acid, proteins (soft connective- 
tissue and hyaline muscular fibres), and calcium soaps. 

Human adipocere, whether mature or immature, shows a remark¬ 
able similarity in composition- to the adipocere from the pig 
(loc. cit.). It is essentially composed of saturated fatty acids, gly¬ 
cerides being present in traces only. The two isomeric mono- 
hydroxystearic acids derived from oleic acid are invariably present, 
and the disappearance of unaltered oleic acid marks the final stage 
in the formation of mature adipocere. 

Adipocere is regarded as the product of the hydrolysis of fats by 
water where the time factor and the concentration of the reacting 
water are almost indefinitely great and where the soluble product, 
glycerol, is rapidly removed. Bacterial and enzymic actions play 
a quite secondary part in the production of adipocere. The hard, 
waxy character of the mature substance is largely due to the pres¬ 
ence of the two hydroxystearic acids. H. W. B. 

Comparative Investigations on the Excretion of Arsenic 
in Human Urine after Injection of Various Arsenical 
Medicaments. Georg Lockemanx (. Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 
1—36).—As regards the rate of elimination of arsenic, the medica¬ 
ments can be divided into two classes. In the first, which includes 
atoxyl and arsacetin, the greater part of the arsenic is excreted in 
the first two days after injection. The second class includes salver- 
san, neosalvarsan, and arsenophenylglycine, and, after injection of 
these substances, arsenic is excreted only very slowly. There are 
differences in the rate of excretion of the various medicaments by 
male and female. Arsacetin is slightly degraded in the passage 
through the body, there being partial scission of the acetyl group 
with formation of atoxyl, and there is also a partial scission of the 
arsenic group. The substances containing the free amino-group 
were isolated by conversion into the diazo-derivative and the 
coupling of this with naphthylamine; the arsenic was estimated in 
the precipitate thus formed. The excretion of arsenic, both in male 
and female, follows a periodic course, more being excreted in the 
first, third, fifth day, etc., than in the intervening days,' The rate 
of excretion diminishes after repeated doses. Particulars are' given 
in detail as to the amounts of arsenic excreted at various intervals 
after various methods of injection'"(intramuscular,, intravenous, and 
subcutaneous). 8. B. SV ■ 
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Influence of the Protein Intake on the Excretion of 
Creatine in Man, W. Denis [with Anna S. Minot] (J. Biol . 
fJhem. ., 1917, 30, 47—51).—In five cases of Grave’s disease it is 
shown that the amount of creatine excreted by these individuals is 
dependent on the intake of protein, being increased by high protein 
feeding , and decreased'or even eliminated by low protein feeding. 
It is suggested that a certain fraction of the ingested protein is 
transformed into creatine, transported to the muscles, and there 
absorbed. If so much creatine is manufactured that the muscles 
become supersaturated, creatine is excreted by way of the kidney. 
What constitutes supersaturation depends, not only on the total 
mass of muscle, but on the capacity for creatine absorption posr 
sessed by those muscles. In childhood, in Grave's disease, and in 
other pathological conditions, the saturation point of the muscle 
for creatine is probably lower than in the normal person. 

H. W. B. 

Theory of Diabetes. VIII. Timed Intravenous Injec¬ 
tions of Dextrose at Lower Rates. W. D. Sansum and R. T. 
Woodyatt (J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 30, 155—173).—The authors 
describe experiments which indicate that the maximum rate at 
which dextrose can be continuously administered by intravenous 
injection to normal resting rabbits and dogs without causing gross 
glycosuria is about 0*85 gram per kilo, of body-weight per hour. 
This is termed the normal intravenous dextrose toleration limit. 
Within rather wide limits, the water administered simultaneously 
with the dextrose may be varied without appreciably affecting the 
rate of utilisation of the dextrose. Continued intravenous injec¬ 
tion of dextrose at uniform rates between 0*9 and 2 grams per kilo, 
per hour leads to continued excretion of dextrose in the urine, also 
at uniform rates. The ratio of the intake to the output rate differs 
with different individuals. When the rate of injection is 1*8 to 
2 grams per kilo, per hour, the excretion of dextrose per hour varies 
in different individuals from 2 to 10%. of the amount injected. For 
any individual case the rate at which dextrose enters the blood 
determines the rate of utilisation and excretion of dextrose, regard¬ 
less of the volume of the blood and urine- or the concentration of 
dextrose in them. H. W, B. 

Formation of Lactic Acid and Acetoacetic Acid in the 
Livers of Diabetic Animals. G. Embden and S. Isaac (Zeitsch. 
pht/siol. Chew.., 1917, 99, 297—321).—When dextrose-is mixed with 
blood and perfused through the liver of a dog, it is transformed 
in part into lactic acid (Embden arid Kraus, A., 1912, ii, 1070). 
The authors now find that similar perfusion of the liver of a depan- 
creatised dog does not yield any lactic acid. Similar results are 
obtained with Isevulose, although in a few cases small amounts of 
lactic acid are formed. When the diabetes is produced by phlorid- 
zin, the liver exerts a similar action, but in some cases dextrose is 
also partly converted into lactic acid. The livers of diabetic animals 
therefore fail to convert tire simple carbohydrates into lactic acid, 
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“but instead transform them into acetoacetic acid. In the experi¬ 
ments described by the authors it is noted that the amounts of lactic 
and acetoacetic acids produced vary inversely the one with the 
other. EL W. B. 

Identification of the Pentose in a Case of Pentosuria. 
Alma Hiller (J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 30, 129—134).—The- melting 
point .and mutarotation of the osazone prepared from the pentose 
in the urine in a case of pentosuria indicated the presence of 
/7-xylose or a closely related pentose. The rotation of the concen¬ 
trated urine excluded //-xylose, whilst the presence of a ketose was 
indicated by the bromine and colour tests. The pentose is therefore 
probably /7-xyloketose. H. W. B. 

Reaction of Sera as a Factor in the Successful Concen¬ 
tration of Anti-toxic Sera by the Methods at Present in Use. 

Annie Homer (Bioeheni. J., 1917, 11, 21—39. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 614).—The author directs attention to the importance of control¬ 
ling the reaction of an anti-toxic serum during the processes gener¬ 
ally employed in its concentration. On the reaction of the serum 
depends not only the extent of the heat denaturation of the pro¬ 
teins 'of the serum, hut also the successful precipitation of these 
proteins by ammonium sulphate. Unless the reaction is regulated, 
the- necessary increased precipitation of the proteins cannot be 
ensured except by the addition to the serum of phenol, ether, 
chloroform, or similar substance which favours the destruction of 
antitoxin. EL W. B. 

The Astringent Action of Aluminium Salts, especially 
of the Formate. A. Loewy and B. Wolffenstein ( Biochem. 
Zeifsch., 1916, 78, 97—111).—Experiments are described which 
indicate the advantages of the use of the formate of aluminium as 
compared with the acetate. The former preparation is less irritant. 
It is best employed in solution which contains some sodium sulphate. 
Such a solution readily precipitates proteins and also produces con¬ 
traction of the blood vessels. S. B. S. 

Inhibition of Digestion of Proteins by Adsorbed Tin. 
B. C. Goss (J. Biol . Ghent., 1917, 30, 53—60).—Tin is readily ad¬ 
sorbed from solutions by coagulated proteins in amounts varying 
with the concentration according to the adsorption law of Freund- 
lich. This adsorption takes place rapidly at first, and then con-., 
tinues to increase slowly for several days, presumably because of the 
time required for diffusion into the solid. The adsorption complex 
is extremely stable, and does not lose tin to a dilute acid or alkaline 
aqueous phase containing no tin, although the amount of tin in 
the solid may be as high as 50%. The presence of this tin, even in 
small amounts, interferes with the digestion of the* protein by either 
pepsin or trypsin, but after a time solution of nearly all the protein 
occurs and only a small residue remains, which contains practically 
all the tin. It appears from these* observations that it is only a part 
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of the protein, directly joined to the tin, of which the digestion is 
hindered, so that the effect of this retardation on the physiological 
value of tinned foods is probably small, since the total tin in such 
foods rarely exceeds 0*03%. 

Prolonged digestion of the tin-protein complex with pepsin or 
trypsin does not lead to the solution of the tin. The activity of the 
enzymes also remains unimpaired, even after being one hundred 
hours in contact with the tin-protein complex. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that the tin present in canned foods escapes digestion and 
absorption in the animal body, and is therefore devoid of toxic 
action. H. W. B. 

Olfactology of the Methylbenzene Series . E. L. Backman 
(. Proc . A r . Ahad. Weiensch . Amsterdam , 1917, 19, 943—950).— 
A comparison has been made of the smallest quantities of benzene, 
toluene, xylene, ^-cumene, and durene which can be detected by 
the olfactory organ. The quantity diminishes as the number of 
substituent methyl groups increases. The electrical charge pro¬ 
duced by spraying equimolecular aqueous solutions of the above 
substances increases from benzene to xylene, and then diminishes 
for the higher homologues. Experiments on the olfactory proper¬ 
ties of mixtures afford indications of compensation effects. 

H. M. D. 

Purine Metabolism after Poisons. Julius Pohl (. Biochem. 
Zeitseh 1916, 78, 200—223).—The allantoin and uric acid output 
• after administration (to rabbits or dogs) of the following sub¬ 
stances was investigated: sodium chloride, bromide and iodide, 
calcium chloride, arsenious acid, lead carbonate, sodium 
malonate, sodium cyanide, benzene, broxnobenzene, salicylic acid, 
sodium phenylcinchonate (alophan), pilocarpine, morphine, 
quinine, colchicine, adrenaline (l and r), thyroid gland. Increased 
output followed administration of arsenic, lead, sodium cyanide, 
bromobenzene, morphine (in all these cases of allantoin), colchi¬ 
cine (of uric acid), and adrenaline (of allantoin and uric acid). 

S. B. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture 


Decomposition of Protein Substances through the Action 
of Bacteria. R. H. Robinson and H V. Tartar (J. Biol Ohem 
1917, 30, 135—144).—The authors have studied the chemical 
changes that occur when a protein Js acted on by certain 
organisms, B. sub tills, B. -myco-ides , and. B. vulgaris , present in 
most soils. The percentages of nitrogen combined in various forms 
are estimated before and after bacterial action by Van Slyke’s 
method, 1 
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The results . indicate that all the forms in which nitrogen is 
combined are changed more or less by the action of the bacteria, 
and the end-product ammonia is formed. The monoamino-acid 
nitrogen and diamino-acid nitrogen of the protein are the chief 
sources of the ammonia produced, but the action of the bacteria 
is not confined to one particular form to the exclusion of the 
others. The rapidity of action varies greatly with different 
proteins, casein showing no further change after a few days, whilst 
gliadin continues to evolve ammonia after thirty days. The reason 
for the arrest of bacterial action has not been elucidated; it does 
not appear to be the formation of a toxic substance. 

The changes observed indicate that the bacterial decomposition 
of proteins is effected by hydrolysis with the formation of the 
amino-acids and subsequent degradation with the liberation of 
ammonia. H. W. B. 

Mew Type of Chemical Change Produced by Bacteria* 
Conversion of Histidine into Urocanic Acid by Bacteria of 
the Coli-typhosns Group* Harold. Baistrick ( Biochem. J., 
1917, 11, 71—77).—Histidine is converted info urocanic acid 
(j8-iminoazolylacrylic acid) in a medium consisting of Ringer’s 
solution and histidine, by the following bacteria: B. coli com - 
munis , B. typhosus, B. paratyphosus, B. enteriticlis, and B. 
dysenteriae. The change is represented by the equation 
d^H 8 Np*CH 2 *CH(NEU)-COpH = C,H oKaCHICH-COoH + NH S . 

H. W. B. 

The Chemistry of the Fats of Tubercle Bacilli* Max 
Burger ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 78, 155—164).-—Tubercle bacilli 
contain cf cerolipoids ” consisting partly of -the homologous fatty 
acids of the series C n H 2n 0 2 from lauric to palmitic acids, and 
partly of high molecular alcohols of the formula C n H 2w - 2 0 
(C 15 H 2S 0, C 19 H so O, and C 29 H 5f ,0). S. B. S. 

Chemical Conditions for the Development of the Repro¬ 
ductive Organs in some Yeasts,. H-E 2 {po Saito (/. Coll. Sci . 

Imp. Univ . Tokyo, 1916, 39, (3), 1—73).—Tim-.,author has ascer¬ 
tained the action of various chemical agents on the. development 
of spores by the following three yeasts: Zygosacchxigmycetes 
manchuricus , ScMzosaccharomycetes octosporus , and Sde^karo- 
mycetes manchuricus. The results indicate that the formation^! 
spores only occurs when the medium in which the yeast cell is\ 
grown contains members of definite classes of substances. 

Cells of Zygosaccharornycetes , when transferred to pure water, 
do not form spores. If, however, a carbohydrate or similar sub¬ 
stance is present, spores are formed, and this formation of spores 
occurs more readily in the presence of a simple monosaccharide than 
of a polysaccharide or carbohydrate derivative, such as dulcitol. 
The addition of a trace of potassium phosphate and Witte’s 
peptone accelerates the production of spores. Ammonium salts, 
amino- and weak organic acids inhibit the reproductive process. 
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The eooeeut.rat.ioii of the medium may be varied within wide 
limits without entirely arresting the development of spores. Thus, 
highly concentrated solutions lip to 25% of potassium nitrate do 
not inhibit spore formation as much as an isotonic sodium chloride 
solution. The extreme limits of concentration applicable vary 
according to the previous training as regards food of the par¬ 
ticular yeast employed, since yeasts, like bacteria and fungi, show 
adaptative capacity and may he gradually accustomed to un¬ 
familiar circumstances. 

Most yeasts require the withdrawal of food before spore forma¬ 
tion. can ensue. Schizosaccharomycetes is an exception to this 
rule, inasmuch as reproduction in this manner occurs in the 
unchanged medium, provided other conditions, such as tempera¬ 
ture and degree of oxygenation, are favourable. H. W. B. 

The Proteoclastic Ferments of Yeast and their Relation¬ 
ship to Autolysis , K. G. Dernby (Biochem . Zeitsch 1917, 81, 
109—208).-—The author confirms the fact, originally discovered 
by Vines, that yeast contains more than one distinct proteoclastic 
ferment. He has succeeded in demonstrating the presence of 
three, which are analogous to, but differ in certain particulars 
from, the proteoclastic ferments of the animal organism. These 
ferments are: I. Yeast pepsin, which can degrade genuine proteins 
to peptones (but not further). Its optimal action is in a medium 
of j/ K = 4—4'5, whereas the animal pepsin acts best in a medium 
of p K = 1*5 (Sorensen). II. A yeast tryptase, which does not act 
on the proteins of yeast, but can degrade certain proteins, such as 
acid albumin, gelatin, caseinogen, into peptides and amino-acids. 
Its optimal action is in a medium of p K = 7, as compared with 
that of f n = 8, which is optimal for animal tryptase. III. A yeast 
ereptase, which readily degrades peptones and polypeptides into 
amino-acids and has an optimal action in a medium of p K ~7’8, 
which is very nearly the same as that of animal ereptase. It 
differs, however, from the latter in that its action is not markedly 
inhibited by neutral salts, whereas the animal ereptase is. A 
concentration of 0*51Ysalt solution has little action on yeast 
ereptase, whereas the animal ereptase is inhibited by a concentra¬ 
tion of 0'02i\ r . The individual ions have apparently little action, 
as they act more or less alike, the diminution of the action of the 
ferment being controlled by the salt molecules as a whole. The 
autolysis of yeast is due to the successive action of the various 
ferments, and the maximal action takes place in a medium of 
^=6*0, which is midway between the optimal p K concentrations 
for the yeast pepsin and the tryptase. Deamidases play only a 
subordinate role in the autolysis. 

The method of investigation employed by the author consisted 
in following the course of degradation of yeast and other products 
in media with varying hydrogen-ion concentrations, both in the 
presence and absence of buffer solutions. In the absence of such 
solutions, the hydrion concentration changed during the course of 
the ferment action. The chief indication as to the presence of 
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various ferments was afforded in this case by estimating the total 
nitrogen, amino-peptide, and protein nitrogen in solutions of the 
autolysis mixture after varying intervals of autolysis. When no¬ 
buffer mixture was present, the total nitrogen and amino- 
nitrogen continually increased, especially towards the end, whereas 
the peptide nitrogen first increased and then diminished, and the 
protein nitrogen first diminished (slightly) and then increased 
(slightly). The changed during the reaction from 6*0 to 6*8. 
The results indicate that at the commencement the pepsin was 
chiefly active, whereas towards the end, in the more alkaline 
medium, the erepsin was most active. 

The detailed action of the various ferments was also investi¬ 
gated by extracting them from yeast plasmolysed by chloroform 
in presence of calcium carbonate and submitting the extracts to 
dialysis against diminished pressure • by a method recently 
described by Sorensen. The action of the pepsin was investigated 
on acid albumin by Sorensen’s method, the unchanged protein 
being precipitated by Schjerning’s stannous chloride solution, and 
also by the thymol-gelatin method of Palitzsch and Walbum (A., 
1913, i, 112). The adaptation of this method is described in 
detail, and the fact that it indicated the presence of two optima 
of proteoclastic activity showed the presence of two ferments 
(tryptase and erepsin). The action of the erepsin on glycylglycine 
was investigated in detail and compared with that of animal 
erepsin. The reaction in the presence of a buffer mixture (phos¬ 
phates) is unimolecular. S. B. S. 

Tile Presence of Emuls in-like Ferments Separable from 
the Cells of Bottom Yeast, and the Absence of Myrosin in 
Berlin Top and Bottom Yeast. Carl Neuberg and Eduard 
Farber ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 7 8, 264 — 272). — The macera¬ 
tion juice of bottom yeast contains all three ferments which act 
on amygdalin (amygdalase, prunase, and oxynitrilase). jS-Gluco- 
sides are also hydrolysed by the maceration juice of Munich 
bottom yeast. The myrosin ferment has been found neither in 
top nor bottom yeasts (free yeast and maceration juice of dried 
cells) of Berlin, and is also absent in dried Munich bottom yeast. 

S. B. S, 

Conditions of Activation of Washed Zymin and the 
Specific Function of Certain Cations in Alcoholic Fermenta¬ 
tion. Arthur Harden (Biochern. 1917, 11, 64—70).—Zymin 
and dried yeast, which have been inactivated by washing, can be 
activated by the addition of a pyruvate or acetaldehyde in the 
presence of dipotassium hydrogen phosphate. The potassium salt 
may be replaced by diammonium hydrogen phosphate, but not by 
the corresponding sodium salt. A specific difference in relation to 
alcoholic fermentation exists therefore between the ions of sodium 
on the one hand and of potassium and ammonium on the other. 
The presence of phosphate is also essential if activation is to occur. 

These results appear to support the view that acetaldehyde is an 
intermediate product in alcoholic. fermentation, and is reduced in 
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that process to alcohol by hydrogen liberated at a previous stage 
of tlie decomposition, ■ H. W. B. 

The Course of Alcoholic Fermentation in an Alkaline 
Medium* I. Cell-free Fermentation in Alkaline Solutions™ 
Gael Nruberg and Eduard Barber (. Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 
238—263).—In order to throw further light on the stages of alco¬ 
holic fermentation, experiments were carried out on the fermenta¬ 
tion processes under atypical conditions. Normally, alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation takes place in an acid medium. It has been found by 
the authors that it will also take place in fairly strong alkaline 
media, provided that the alkali is added after fermentation has 
commenced. If it is added at the start, a precipitate is produced 
and fermentation is inhibited at low concentrations. This precipi¬ 
tate does not form in the presence of even larger amounts of alkali 
if the latter is added after once the fermentation has commenced. 
The experiments were earned out witli maceration juice prepared 
from dried yeast, and the alkalis used were potassium and 
sodium carbonates, sodium sulphite, potassium, metaborate, and 
potassium phosphate. Bull fermentation took place in concen¬ 
trations of 0T to O'2 M solutions of all these except the sulphite, 
with which a concentration of more than 0*021/ was inhibitory in its 
action when these were added directly to the fermentation mixture. 
If the alkalis are added to the mixture after fermentation has 
started, the amounts tolerated are much higher (0*25—0*351/ of the 
carbonates, etc., and 0*04—0*05 of sulphite). Experiments indicate 
that addition of alkalis to fermentation mixtures at the start do not 
exert their inhibitory action owing to removal of phosphates. Pre¬ 
liminary experiments indicate also that the products of fermenta¬ 
tion in alkaline solution are not the same as the normal. 

8. B. S. 

Amygdalin as Nutriment for Aspergillus niger. H. J. 

Waterman (Proc. K. Akad . Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
922—927).—Earlier observations have shown that amygdalin is 
resolved into dextrose, benzaldehyde, and hydrogen cyanide by the 
extract from the cells of A. spergillus ?i iger. This does not occur 
with the living cells, and in these circumstances the amygdalin is 
absorbed and assimilated by the mould which multiplies in the 
amygdalin solution. The experiments now described show that the 
organism will not develop if any considerable proportion of the 
amygdalin is already hydrolysed. The retardation is mainly due 
to the benzaldehyde, the action of which is possibly due to its ready 
solubility in fats and on the other hand to its rapid oxidation to 
benzoic acid. The behaviour of amygdalin and its products of 
hydrolysis towards the cells of Aspergillus niger affords an indication 
of a general method for the introduction of narcotic substances 
into living organisms. , H. M. D, 

Spontaneous Infection of a Saturated Potassium Chlorate 
Solution. H. J. "Waterman ( Chem . Weekblad , 1917, 14, 514—515). 
—An account of a saturated solution of potassium chlorate which 
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did not crystallise, but after several weeks developed an unknown 
mould of the PenicUUum type with green spores, and a red ferment. 

A. J. W. 

The Formation of Starch-like Substances by Moulds. 
Feiedeich Boas (Biochem, Zeitsch ,, 1917, 81, 80—86. Compare 
this voL, i, 370),—In the presence of mineral acids, Aspergillus 
•nlger can produce in the culture medium a substance giving the blue 
iodine reaction from glycerol and mannitol. It can also produce 
such a substance in fairly high concentrations from the following 
organic acids (the reaction being the most intense in the first-named 
acids) when they are used as the source of carbon in the medium : 
tartaric, citric, malic, succinic, and oxalic acids. The substance 
producing the iodine reaction tends to disappear after a certain 
interval. S. B. S, 

Utilisation of Certain Pentoses and Compounds of 
Pentoses by Glomerella cingnlata. L. A. Hawkins (Amer. J. 
Botany , 1915, 2, 375—388; from J. Soc. Ghern. Ind., 1917, 30, 
663).—Previous investigators have shown that pentoses and pen¬ 
tosans are of some value as food for higher animals,.but the latter 
appear to secrete no enzyme capable of hydrolysing pentosans, this 
transformation being probably effected by intestinal bacteria. Some 
of the invertebrates utilise* pentoses readily, and can probably hydro¬ 
lyse some pentosans. Pentoses have been found to be a good source 
of carbon for certain fungi, and there is evidence of decomposition 
of pentosans by enzymes secreted by fungi, although the products of 
such decomposition have apparently not been identified. In experi¬ 
ments with Glomerella cingidata, the author has found that this 
fungus can utilise dextrose, xylose, arabinose, xylan, or arabin as 
sole source of carbon. The three sugars are most efficiently utilised, 
xylose perhaps best of all. The pentosans are much less readily 
assimilated, and arabin less readily than xylan. The presence* of a 
pentosanase in filtered aqueous extracts of the fungus mycelium was 
also demonstrated by the conversion of xylan into xylose, the latter 
being isolated in the crystalline form. H. W. 

Accessory Factors for Plant Growth. Otto Rosenheim 
(Biochem. 1917, 11, 7—10).—An aqueous extract of Bottomley’s 
bacterialised peat has remarkable growth-stimulating properties, 
which cannot be ascribed to the manorial value of the small amounts 
of nitrogenous and other substances present in it. The author 
suggests that the effect produced on plant growth is due to a sub¬ 
stance or substances analogous to the vitamines or accessory sub¬ 
stances in animal growth. Alcoholic or aqueous extracts of the 
treated peat give a precipitate with phosphotungstie acid, whilst 
similar extracts of ordinary peat or garden soil give only a faint 
opalescence or remain clear. The positive outfall of certain colour 
tests also indicates the presence of a substance similar to a vitamine 
in the treated peat. ' H, W. B. 
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Influence of Manganese taken up by Plants on their 
Composition* Paul Ehrenberg and Otto Kolte ( Landw . 
Fersuchs-Stat 1917, 90, 139—145).—Direct experiment shows that 
increase of the manganese-content of plants to 0'1% produces no 
certain appreciable change in.the composition of the incombustible 
matter of the plants. T. H. P. 

Yiscosimetry of Living Protoplasm, Friedl Weber 
(Eolloid Zeitsch 1917, 20, 169—173).—A discussion of the methods 
which have been used in the- determination of the viscosity of living 
protoplasm and of the factors which influence the magnitude of the 
viscosity. H. M. D. 

Formation of Starch [in Plants exposed] in the Spectrum. 
A. Ursprung (Ber. Deut. hot . Ges. } 1917, 35, 44—69).—The 
author has investigated the formation of starch in the leaves of 
Phaseolus multifiorus, Impatiens, Tropmolum, and Coleus at 
different positions of the spectra of the sun, moon, and various 
electric lamps. The extreme limits of wave-length within which 
starch is formed are found to be 760 and 330 p/n The latter value 
may be somewhat higher than the true minimum, since the experi¬ 
ments were made in the autumn, whereas June is the most suit¬ 
able month. The region of starch-formation depends to some 
extent on the length of the exposure and on the nature of the 
source of light. The curves connecting the amount of starch 
formed with the wave-length exhibit a principal maximum and 
one or two subsidiary maxima. T. H. P. 

Beamxdisation. Karl Schweitzer ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1916, 
,78, 37—45).—By means of the tyrosinase from potatoes, glycine 
can be degraded according to the equation NH 2 *CH./C0 2 H + O = 
H* CHO + NH 3 + C0 2 . The reaction takes place m the presence of 
an alkali (preferably calcium hydroxide), or of solutions of 
p-eresol; chlorophyll appears to accelerate the reaction. Form¬ 
aldehyde could be detected in green leaves which had been 
exposed to the light, but not in those exposed to the dark, but this 
fact does not necessarily imply that the Baeyer hypothesis as to 
the formation of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide is correct, as 
the aldehyde can be the product of photochemical decomposition 
of other products. The results indicate that the existence of a 
deaminase is not proven, S, B. S. 

S The Protein Content of Variegated Leaves Investigated 
3bfy Molisch’s Macroscopic Method* Georg Lakon ( Biochem . 

; Zeitsch., 1916, 78, 145—154).—According to Molisch, the presence 
" of proteins can be demonstrated in leaves which have been treated 
with hot water and then alcohol by means of the biuret, xantho¬ 
proteic, and Millon reagents. This method lias been applied by 
the author with many leaves, especially the variegated leaves of 
Acer r eg undo . The green, parts give marked protein reactions, 
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whereas the white parts remain almost uncoloured. The chroma to- 
phores appear to contain, therefore, the greatest amounts of 
protein. In this respect, Molisch’s conclusions are confirmed. 

S. B. S. 

Proteins of the Peanut, Arachis liypogcea. II. Dis¬ 
tribution of the Basic Nitrogen in the Globulins Arachin 
and Conarachin. Carl 0. Johns and D. Breese Jones (J. Biol. 
Chem 1917, 30, 33—38. Compare this vol., i, 191).—The 
globulins of the peanut contain the basic amino-acids, arginine, 
histidine and lysine and cysteine. Arachin contains 5% and 
conarachin 6% of lysine. The relatively high percentage of lysine 
in the proteins of the peanut suggests that this seed might be 
used to advantage in supplementing diets deficient in lysine. 

EL W. B. 

Substance accompanying Lapachol in Greenheart Wood. 
O. A. Oesterle (Arch. Pharni 1916, 254, 346—348).—The 
author has isolated from the greenheart wood of Bignonia 
l&acoxylon , in addition to lapachol, a very small quantity of a 
substance , C 29 Ho 6 0 4 , colourless needles, ni. p. 222—223°, darkening 
at 215°, which is not volatile with steam, is insoluble in alkali 
hydroxides or carbonates, and develops a bluish-violet coloration 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. It is certainly not lapachonone, 
which not infrequently accompanies lapachol in woods. G. S. 

Microchemistry of Plants. IV. Organic Lime-balls 
and Siliceous Bodies in Capparis. Bans Molisch (Ber. t 
Deut . hot. Ges 1916, 34, 154—160).—Almost ©very paren¬ 
chymatous cell of the leaf-stem of Capparis callosa contains a 
spherical, colourless, highly refractive body, which is found to be 
an organic calcium compound, possibly a double malate of calcium 
and magnesium. Bodies containing silicic acid and an organic 
substance ar© also present. These two bodies are also found in 
the leaf itself and in the stem of the plant. T, EL P. 

Plant Food Materials in the Leaves of Forest Trees. 
Paul Serex, jun. (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1917, 39, 1286 — 1296). 
—The leaves of the chestnut (Cast an ea Dentata ), the sugar maple 
(Acer saccharum), and white oak (Quercus alba) were gathered 
in spring and autumn from apparently healthy specimens on 
different types of soil,. and were examined as to their content of 
phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen. The spring leaves contained 
a higher proportion of nitrogen and potassium than the autumn 
leaves from the same trees, whilst the percentage of phosphorus 
varied with the species and the section of the tree from which the 
leaves were obtained. The content of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium, was higher in leaves from trees on a loam. soil than 
from those on clay soil; with the maple and oak the percentage of. 
these elements was generally ■ higher ; in leaves' from the upper 
branches, whereas with the chestnut the reverse appeared to be 
the case. ' D. E. T. 
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Anatomy and Chemism o! the Lichen*, Chrysothrix 
nolitangere. Emanuel Senft (. Ber . ZtewA hot. Ges 1916* 34, 
592—600)—This lichen seems to owe its yellow colour only to 
the calycin present. T. H. P. 

Baffmose in the Seed of the Jute Plant (Corchorus 
capsixlaris). Harold Edward Annett (Biochem. J., 1917, 11, 
1—6).-—The seeds of the jute plant contain between 2% and 3% 
of rafEnose. TL W. B. 

Microchemistry of Droseraceae. M. Funfstuck and R. 
Braun (Ber. Deut. hot. Ges., 1916, 84, 160—168).—The root and 
leaf-stems of Drosera binata contain numerous crystalline needles 
which closely resemble, but are not identical with, the crystalline 
tannin found by Molisch in Dioncea muscipula (A., 1916, i, 195). 
The latter is now found to contain both these compounds. 

T. H. P. 

The Proteoclastic Enzymes of Drosera rotundifolia, 
K, G-. Bernby (Biochem. Zeitsch 1916, 78, 197—199).—The pre¬ 
paration used was a dialysed glycerol extract of the leaves. This 
contains a pepsin-like enzyme, but no trypsin or erepsin. 

8. B. S. 

Microchemistry of Plants. II. Orange™c©loured Hyda- 
thodes in Pious javanica. III, Brown Colouring: Matter 
of “Golden-yellow" Grapes. Hans Molisch (Ber. Deut. hot. 
Ges., 1916, 84, 66—72).—Orange-yellow points occurring on the 
upper side of leaves of Ficus javanica are found to be due to 
numerous rounded or irregular bodies containing carotin. 

The pale or dark brown (“ goldgelbe ”) colour of that side of 
ripe green grapes which is exposed to the light is found to be due 
to the conversion of tannin into phlobaphen as a result of pro¬ 
longed illumination. T, H. P. 

Microchemistry of Plants. VIII. Readily CrystallisaM© 
Organic Substance in Linaria Species. Hans Molisch (Ber. 
Deut. hoi. Ges., 1917, 35, 99—104).—-The epidermis of Linaria 
genistifolia and of certain other species (L. hi partita and L. 
reticulata) contains an almost saturated solution of an organic 
substance which, shortly after the epidermis is placed in a drop 
of water on a microscope slide, crystallises out in single or twinned 
spherites, double brush forms, or prisms of a pale yellow colour. 
Treatment of the epidermis with, alcohol, glycerol, acetone, ether, 
chloroform, sugar solution, xylene, 10% hydrochloric, nitric, or 
sulphuric acid, 5% oxalic acid solution, or concentrated acetic acid 
causes immediate precipitation of the substance. Sodium 
carbonate solution (10% or saturated) or 10%' potassium carbonate 
solution; colours the crystals an intense yellow, but does not dis¬ 
solve them, whilst potassium, sodium, or barium hydroxide solution 
or . ammonia solution dissolves them, giving yellow solutions. The 
substance occurs in the epidermis of* all parts of the plant with 
the exception of the root, T. H. P, 
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Occurrence of ^-Cubebin in Ocotea usambarensis, Engl. 
Josef Halberkann {Arch, Fharm 1916, 254, 246—255),— 1 The 
author lias isolated from the bark of Ocotea mamharensis , Engl. 
(Ibean camphor tree), a substance, C 20 H 20 O 6 , needles, in/ p. 
121*5—122°, [a]^ -f 60—61° in chloroform, which appears to be 
identical with Feinemann's ^-cubebin. 0. S. 

Microchemistry of Plants. VII. S@rratu.lin. Hans 
Molisch (Ber, JDeut . hot. Ges 1916, 34, 554—559)—The state¬ 
ment occurring in the literature to the effect that Serratula tine - 
toria contains in vivo a yellow colouring matter is erroneous. The 
cells of the living plant. contain a colourless or almost colourless 
substance, serratulan, which undergoes post-mortem transforma¬ 
tion, under the influence of various materials, into an intensely 
yellow substance, serratulin. Serratulan occurs in the root and 
stem, and in particular abundance in the leaves. T. H. P. 

Action of Illuminating Gas on Plants. I. Action of ike 
Gas outlie Germination ol Spores and Seeds. C. Wehmer 
{Ber, Rent, hot, Ges., 1917, 35, 135—154).—The results of experi¬ 
ments made show that illuminating gas exhibits no general 
poisonous character towards plants. Anaerobic fungi grow even in 
the undiluted gas, and cress seeds ( Lepidium sativum) remain 
alive in it for weeks. It retards the growth of the embryo, but 
this proceeds uninterruptedly if the gas is diluted with about five 
times its volume of air. Gas is. thus not an acute plant poison, 
but if it is passed for some time through soil, the latter becomes 
incapable of permitting seeds to germinate and grow in it; after 
such soil has been extracted with cold water, it behaves normally 
towards seeds, the injurious properties being transferred to the 
water. The principal constituents of coal-gas to which its action 
on plants is due are sulphur compounds, benzene and its homo- 
logiies, and, to a less extent, ethylene. Carbon monoxide is with¬ 
out effect on plants. T. H. P. 

Physical Chemistry of Foods. III. Th© Chemical 
Equilibrium between Tartaric Acid and Potassium Tartrate 
as Basie of th© Reduction of the Acidity of Win© by means 
of this Salt. Theodor Paul (. Zcitsch . Elektrochem ,, 1917, 23, 
65—87, Compare A., 1915, ii, 590; this vol., i, 246).—Since the 
degree of acidity of a wine is identical with its hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration, and the strength of the acid taste is directly pro¬ 
portional to this, it follows that the deacidification of wine by 
means of normal potassium tartrate brings about a reduction of 
the hydrogen ion concentration. The chemical equilibrium 
between . tartaric acid and its; potassium salt therefore plays an 
important part in the deacidification of wine by means of this 
salt. This equilibrium has been, studied in the present paper, and 
the equations which express .the equilibrium have been experi¬ 
mentally substantiated. A litre of' pure, carbon dioxide-free 
water at 18° dissolves 4*903 grams = 0*02606 gram-moL of "potass* 
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ium hydrogen tartrate; the solubility product ■ of this salt, 
[K']*[HC 4 H 4 <V], in water at 18° is equal to 3*8 x 10~ 4 , in aqueoi.tr> 
alcohol (8% alcohol) i‘3 x 10 “ 4 , The addition of ethyl alcohol, 
amounting to 80 grams per litre, therefore exerts a marked 
influence on the chemical equilibrium * further, the ionisation 
constant of tartaric acid in such a mixture is considerably less 
than in pure water. During the gradual deacidification of an 
aqueous solution of tartaric acid by means of normal potassium 
tartrate, the decrease in the acidity is much greater at the com¬ 
mencement than later. The titratable acid remains constant until 
the precipitation of potassium hydrogen tartrate commences, and 
then decreases in proportion to the amount of normal potassium 
tartrate added and the amount of potassium hydrogen tartrate 
precipitated. The values of the individual concentrations, both of 
ions and molecules during the deacidification of 10% o aqueous 
or aqueous alcohol solutions of tartaric acid can be calculated by 
means of the equation put forward, and also the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of the equilibrium solutions can be calculated by the 
same means, giving values which agree well with the experiment¬ 
ally determined figures. When the deacidification process is 
carried out with natural wine, the same phenomena are, in general, 
observed as in the case of aqueous and aqueous-alcoholic solutions 
of tartaric acid. At the commencement, however, the decrease in 
the acidity is not so marked as with these solutions. ‘ This is due, 
in the first place, to the earlier precipitation of potassium hydrogen 
tartrate, since the wine usually contains a considerable amount of 
this salt. Further, the wine also contains considerable quantities 
of still weaker acids than tartaric acid. The deacidification of 
wine in this manner does not follow the simple equation 
K 2 C 4 H 4 0 6 + H. 2 C 2 H 4 0 6 = 2HK0 4 H 4 O 6 , as was previously believed, 
but is a much more complicated process. The following 
advantages are claimed for this method of deacidifying wine: 
(!) It introduces no foreign substance into the wine, sine© both 
potassium and tartaric acid are already there. (2) The greater 
part of the added substance is precipitated as potassium hydrogen 
tartrate, so that the ash and extract of the wine are not greatly 
increased. (3) This treatment does not so seriously change the 
constitution of the wine as does the deacidification with chalk. 
(4) Since normal potassium tartrate can be added to wine as a 
concentrated aqueous solution, which is impossible when chalk is 
used, the process is a homogeneous one from the beginning, and 
equilibrium is set up much more rapidly. Consequently, it is not 
necessary to keep the wine for long periods after deacidification; 
in general, it is found that the precipitation of potassium hydrogen 
tartrate is complete in twenty-four hours. This treatment does 
not produce a .turbidity in the wine, (5) Since the degree of 
acidity of the win© remains the same, whether the solution is 
supersaturated with potassium hydrogen tartrate or not, the 
■ deacidification can be effected by simply running a solution of 
normal potassium tartrate into it until a' sample possesses the 
correct taste. ' J. F, S/- 
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Physical Chemistry of Foods. IV. Scientific Wine Tests 
to Determine the Relationship between .the Strength of the 
Acid Taste and the Hydrogen Ion Concentration. Theodor 
Paul (. Zeitseh . Elektrochem 1917, 23, 87—93. See preceding 
abstract).—An account of a number of experiments undertaken to 
show that it is possible to differentiate between and place in order a 
series of wines of different acidities. Moselle wine containing 
hydrogen ion of the concentrations 1*8, 0*95, 0*55, and 0*25 mg. 
ion per litre was submitted to sixty-four people. Of these, thirty- 
seven by taste alone correctly placed the four samples, eighteen 
people misplaced one sample, and to one person they all tasted 
alike. J. F. S. 

An Artificial Soil, almost free from all Mineral or 
Organic Matter, suitable for the Study of Plant Cultures 
and for the Examination of the Influence of Different 
Fertilisers. A. Gautier (Gompt. rend 1917, 184, 985—986).— 
The medium is prepared by heating finely powdered coal to a red 
heat, boiling the product with acid, and finally washing it with 
distilled water. W. G. 

Action of Various Salt Solutions on the Permeability of 
the Soil. D. J. Hissink (Bied. Zentr 1917, 46, 138—140).— 
Experiments with water and solutions of .sodium, potassium, 
ammonium, and calcium, chlorides indicate that the action of salt 
solutions on the permeability of the soil is not solely physical in 
character, but is probably dependent principally on chemical 
processes. T. H. P. 

Relation of the Water-retaining Capacity of a Soil to its 
Hygroscopic Coefficient. Frederick J.. Alway and Guy R. 
McDole (J. Agric. Research , 1917, 9, 27 — 71).- —A description of 
various experiments with uniform columns of soil of known hygro¬ 
scopic coefficient and moisture equivalent to determine the distribu¬ 
tion of water in the soil under different conditions. The soils used 
varied in texture from a coarse sand to a silt loam, having hygro¬ 
scopic coefficients of 0*6 and 13*3 respectively. 

Five such loams, placed in capillary connexion with a subsoil, were 
saturated with water from the top and allowed to remain protected 
from surface evaporation for several months. They lost water 
until the amount retained was from 2*1 to 3*1 times the hygro¬ 
scopic coefficient of the particular soil. If a layer of coarse sand or 
gravel was interposed between the column of loam and the sub¬ 
soil, the downward movement of the water in the loam was mate¬ 
rially checked. Using a column made up of successive 5 cm. 
layers of loams differing in texture, the final water-content was inde¬ 
pendent of the order of their arrangement. 

Using soil columns 75 to 85 cm. long, protected from all loss of 
moisture from the sides and bottom, but freely exposed to evapora¬ 
tion for times varying from three weeks to half a year, the moisture- 
content, originally uniform, fell until it reached, at depths below 
30 cm., an almost constant minimum of 1*9 to 2*2 times the 
hygroscopic coefficient. 
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A comparison was made of twelve different loams, using 60 cm. 
columns and applying water in one series at the base and in the 
other at the top, in quantity sufficient to bring the average moisture- 
content of the columns up to 1*5 times their hygroscopic coeffi¬ 
cient. The columns were protected at all surfaces from evaporation, 
and after four months the distribution of moisture with reference 
to the surface of application was found to be the same in each 
series. The maximum final ratio of moisture-content to hygroscopic 
coefficient was found in all cases in the 7*5 cm. adjacent to the 
surface of application, where it lay between 1*7 and 2*4. This ratio 
is not the same for all soils having the same hygroscopic coefficient. 
From these laboratory experiments the water-retaining capacity of 
the loams appears to bear a closer relationship to the moisture 
equivalent than to the hygroscopic coefficient. 

Coarse sards behave very differently from loams. Three months 
after the application of 2*5 cm. of water, the surface 15 cm. section 
had a ratio of 8*0—7*0, whilst in the second 30 cm. it was only 1*0. 
These results were confirmed by field studies. Fine sands appa¬ 
rently occupy an intermediate position between the coarse sands 
and the loams. 

Field studies show that loams, if thoroughly moistened with 
rain and projected from losses by evaporation and transpiration, 
lose water by downward movement until the ratio of moisture- 
content to hygroscopic coefficient lies between 1*8 and 2*5, and this 
is the ratio which may be expected in the subsoil, below the range 
of plant roots, in dry-land regions. 

In cases where the subsoil has been previously exhausted of avail¬ 
able water to a considerable depth by plants, it is found, even several 
months after heavy rain, that there is an abrupt transition- from 
the moistened soil to the exhausted subsoil, the ratio dropping from 
2*2 to 1*0, The moisture of the deeper subsoil will be able to move 
upward only so slowly and through such a short distance in a year 
as to- be of no practical benefit to annual crops. In order to make 
use of it, deep-rooting perennials must be grown- at intervals. 

W. c. 

Measurement of the Inactive, or Unfree, Moisture in the 
Soil by means of the Dilatometer Method. George J. 
Bouyoucos (J. Agric , Research, 1917, 8, 195—217).—A dilatometer 
is described in which determinations have been made of the- amount 
of water in soils failing to freeze when super-cooled to —3°. Various 
types of soil were examined, varying from a quartz sand to a heavy, 
black clay, and in each case the sample was prepared by adding 
5 c.c. of water to 25 grains of air-dry soil. The bulb of the dilato¬ 
meter was kept in a freezing mixture at — 4°, and when the tem¬ 
perature inside the bulb was —3° the dilatometer was gently shaken 
until solidification began, and the expansion was read when equili¬ 
brium was reached. Under these conditions it was found that the 
amount of water failing to freeze varied from 2% in quartz sand 
to 80% in clay, of the water added. The more colloidal the char¬ 
acter of the soil, the lower was the amount of water which 
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froze. The values obtained by this method correspond closely with 
the moisture contents known as the wilting coefficient, with the per¬ 
centage of moisture at which solidification cannot be started and 
with the thermal critical moisture coefficient. This water which 
fails to freeze is designated as unfree or inactive water, and the 
evidence indicates that a large portion of it may exist as physically 
adsorbed and loosely chemically combined, the quantity of the 
latter probably exceeding that of the former. This inactive water 
is not in a stable condition, since the amount can he caused to vary 
by different modes of treatment. Tims in colloidal soils, increasing 
the super-cooling causes it to diminish, and a similar effect is 
obtained by increasing the degree of moisture content of the soil. 
Successive freezings also diminish the amount of water failing to 
freeze in colloidal soils. W. G. 

Fixation of Ammonia in Soils. I. G. MoBeth (J, Agric . 
Research , 1917, 9, 141—155).—Many semi-arid subsoils have the 
property of fixing relatively large quantities of ammonia, a large 
percentage of the ammonia added in the form of ammonium salts 
not being recovered by the ordinary methods for determining the 
ammonia-content of soils. This fixation is not influenced by the 
anion of the ammonium salt. The ammonia added cannot be 
recovered by boiling the soil with excessive amounts of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide. Boiling with 10% hydrochloric acid in one case 
removed practically all the ammoniacal nitrogen and in another 
case 75% of it. The fixation of ammonia by semi-arid soils increases 
with the depth in the soil, with the concentration of the solution 
of the ammonium salt, and with rise in temperature. With the 
addition of small amounts of ammonium salts, the percentage fixa¬ 
tion remains constant, but if increasing amounts are added the 
percentage fixation diminishes, whilst the absolute fixation tends to 
rise to a maximum. The fixation is most rapid during the first few 
minutes, and then proceeds slowly for several days. Heating the 
soil at 200° or above for six hours considerably reduces its power of 
fixing ammonia. 

Aluminium, iron, and potassium salts added to soils prior to the 
addition of ammonia decidedly reduce the ammonia-fixing power of 
the soils, whilst calcium,, magnesium, and sodium salts have but 
little effect on the ammonia-fixing power of these soils. The anions 
of these metallic salts do not exert any influence on these pheno¬ 
mena. In semi-arid soils the quantity of calcium brought into solu¬ 
tion by ammonium chloride increases with the , depth. ■ When 
extracted with aluminium, sodium, or magnesium chloride, the 
calcium brought into-solution does not increase with the depth. 

W. G. 

Availability of Potash in certain Ortlioclase-bearing Soils 
affected by Lime or Gypsum, Lyman J. Briggs and J. F. 
Breazeale (J. Agric . Research , 1917, 8, 21—28).—Experiments 
with pegmatite and orthoclase show" that the solubility, of 'their 
potassium in wafer is not affected by the presence of calcium hydr- 
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oxide. The presence of calcium sulphate tends to diminish the 
solubility of the potassium in the orthoclase, the solubility decreas¬ 
ing as the concentration of the calcium sulphate increases. Similar 
results were obtained with a virgin soil of granitic type, and these 
were confirmed by determining the potassium content of wheat 
seedlings grown on (a) water containing finely ground orthoclase, 
(h) the same saturated with calcium sulphate. W. G. 

Transformation of the 8egqiiioxicI.es in Woodland Soils. 
(Formation of Ortsteixi and Laterite.) H. Stremme (Eolloid 
Zeitsch 1917, 20, 161—168),—The theory that ferric oxide and 
alumina in the soil are the result of the coagulation of correspond¬ 
ing sols, is examined in reference to the influence of the chemical 
and physical characters of the soil, climate, and vegetation. The 
composition of the soil solution, and in particular the amount of 
soluble organic substance present, is of primary importance in con¬ 
nexion with the coagulation process. H. M. D. 

The Organic Matter of the Soil. ¥„ The Nitrogen 
Distribution in different Soil Types. Clarence Austin 
Morrow and Ross Aiken Gortner (Soil Sci. f 1917, 3, 297—331). 
—-Three grains of fibrin were subjected to protein analysis by the 
Van Slyke method, the initial hydrolysis being carried out in 
presence of 100 grams of ignited subsoil. The figures thus obtained 
were compared with those of..a similar analysis carried out with¬ 
out the presence of the soil, and it was found that the two sets of 
figures were in excellent agreement except for the fact that whereas 
the fibrin hydrolysed alone yielded 4*36% of its nitrogen in the 
histidine fraction and 2*83% as f humin/ the fibrin hydrolysed 
with the subsoil yielded no histidine nitrogen and 7*59% of 
‘’humin." Although it appeared likely that the presence of soil 
had caused the histidine nitrogen to be converted into * humin J 
nitrogen, pure histidine dihydrochloride underwent no such con¬ 
version when boiled with hydrochloric acid for forty-eight hours 
in presence of subsoil. The Van Slyke method of protein analysis 
was then applied to a. series of soils of various types, and the 
authors point out that although the data obtained for the different 
fractions, may not b© comparable to similar data obtained from 
pure proteins, they are of value for comparing the distribution 
of the nitrogen amongst the different fractions in various soil types. 
The results' of the analyses showed that when expressed as a per¬ 
centage of the total nitrogen in the soil, the nitrogen dissolved by 
the acid hydrolysis- was practically constant, irrespective of the 
nature or the condition of the soil under investigation. The.same 
is true of all the other fractions-isolated, and" the conclusion may 
be drawn that,the organic compounds of nitrogen in different soil 
types- are very -uniform. 

' As a result/ of ■ their investigations, ■ the authors suggest-, the 
advisability of estimating a further fraction in connexion with the 
* humin" nitrogen; L. M. IT. 
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The System Water-Uranyl Oxalate-Sodium Oxalate. 
A, Colani (Gompt . rend., 1917/ 165, 111—113).—An examina¬ 
tion of the solubility curves of the system water-uranyl oxalate- *§ 
sodium oxalate at 15° and 50° shows the existence of two* new 
compounds having the composition Na 2 (U0 2 ) 4 (C 3 0 4 ) 5 ,llH 2 0 and 
Na.,(U0.> WC->0 4 i ).>, 5H Ah In addition, a pentahydrate, 

“ Na 2 (U0 2 )(C 2 0 4 ) 2 ,5H 2 0, 

was obtained, the crystals of which were macroscopically identical 
with those of the hexahydrate described by Wyrouboff (compare 
Bull . Soc. franc. Alin., 1909, 32, 351, 357, 364). No indication of 
the salt Na t .(U0 2 ) 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 5 ,13H 2 0 described by Wyrouboff (Joe. 
cit.) could be detained. At 75°, from a solution containing 1*5 
mols. of sodium oxalate to 1 mol. of uranyl oxalate, crystals were 
deposited having the composition Na 10 (UO i ,) 4 (CaO 4 ) f) ,12IioO. 

W. G. 

Isomerisation and Hydration of Citronellaldehyde by 
Acids. H. J. Pams ( Chem . Weekblad , 1917, 14, 627—630).— 
Formic acid (85—90%) or phosphoric acid (80%) converts citronell¬ 
aldehyde into an oil which, on distillation in a vacuum, yields 10% 
of ffsopulegol; 15—20% of a condensation product of 2 mole¬ 
cules of citronellaldehyde, b. p. 185°/,13 mm.; ffwpulegol hydrate, 
acicular crystals, m. p. 84—85°; and a heptacyclic glycol, 
C 10 H 20 O 2 , ill. p. 60—62°. A. J. W. 

Action of Acids on the Rotatory Power of Sucrose' and 
Invert-sugar in the Presence of Soluble Salts. Em. Saillard 
(Gompt. rend., 1917, 165, 116—118).—[With Wehrung.]— 

Sulphurous and acetic acids, at the concentrations used, have no 
effect on the rotatory power of sucrose in the presence of sodium 
chloride, but they diminish that of invert-sugar in the presence 
of this salt, to which they are thus antagonistic. Hydrochloric 
acid increases the Isevorotatory power of invert-sugar in the 
presence of sodium chloride. Carbon dioxide is without- action 
on the rotatory power of either sucrose or invert-sugar in the 
presence of sodium chloride. W. G. 

The Chemistry " of Caramel. I. Caramelan. Mary 
Cunningham and Charles Doree (T,, 1917, 111, 589—608).— 
Believing that a study of the process of the formation of caramel 
may have a bearing on the problem of the constitution of cellulose 
and the question of the production of hmnus, peat, and coal, the 
authors have begun a systematic investigation by a contribution 
on the nature of caramelan. 

When sucrose is heated at 170—180° until the loss off weight is 

VOL. CXII. i. x , 
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12%, it loses two molecules of water, some furfur aldehyde, pungent 
acid vapours, and carbon dioxide being evolved as well, and leaves 
practically pure caramelan, C 12 H 1S 0 9 , or probably G 24 H 36 0 18 , in. p. 
136°. Tliis yields a tetra-acetate, m. p. 107°, a tetrabenzoate, 
m. p. 105 -— 108 °, and an explosive tetranitrate. It behaves like 
a ketose in forming precipitates with resorcinol and phloroglucinol, 
and it also condenses with phenylhyclrazine and semiearbazide, 
but the products are not simple hydrazones or semicarbazones, but 
derivatives of a € 24 H 3fl 0 18 molecule less several molecules of water. 
When shaken with 40% hydrochloric acid, caramelan is not hydro¬ 
lysed as is cellulose, or hydrolysed and then converted partly into 
ffl-cliloroinetbylfurfuraldehyde like sucrose, but is dehydrated fur¬ 
ther to caramelin, C 24 H. 2ti 0 13 . Dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, however, cause hydrolysis and dehydration at the same time, 
dextrose, methylfurfuraldehyde, furfuraldehyde, humic acid, 
C 24 H 22 O h , and a chlorinated humic acid, C 24 H 20 O iS CI 2 , having 
been found among the products. 

The action of various oxidising agents on caramelan has also 
been investigated. The products are very complex, but are mostly 
derivatives of a C 23 unit. Acetaldehyde was obtained from the 
ozonide, indicating that a CHMeIC residue is present in caramelan, 
whilst dilute nitric acid yielded an insoluble, red, nitrated humic 
acid, and a soluble, ketonic nitro-acid, O n H r) G ln N. 

■ ' J. C. W. 


Constitution of the Salts of S- AlkyltMocarhamid.es. John 
Taylor (T., 1917, 111, 650—663).—Additive compounds of thio- 
carbamide with alkyl haloids have been known for a long* time. 
Similar compounds with methyl, benzyl, and ethyl sulphates, 
nitrates, and thiocyanates have now been obtained, the readiness 
with which combination takes place falling off in the order in 
which the radicles are named, which is the same as in the case of 
the haloids. These compounds all behave like , salts, in which the 
acidic ions respond * to the usual tests. From one salt another 
can be made by double decomposition, so that it is possible to 
prepare salicylates, acetates, and phosphates, which cannot be 
obtained directly. Two formulae only need therefore be considered 
in connexion with the constitution of these additive compounds, 
namely, the " sulphonium” (I) and ."ammonium” (II): 


NE 

NIL; 


>c:s< 

(i.) 


x ™>0-S-R 

(IL) 


Since the compounds with benzyl nitrite and methyl and benzyl 
thiocyanates are stable in boiling water, the ammonium type is 
improbable, but in the case of benzyl esters of strong acids, two 
isomerides are met with, and one of them is then. of ' this type. 
The conditions for the formation of the ammonium salts are that 
the free mineral acids shall be present during the crystallisation 
of the salt, and the sulphonium salts can be obtained from them 
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by boiling with, water alone or with a very dilute aqueous or 
alcoholic solution of sodium phosphate. Salts prepared by double 
decomposition are always of the sulphonium type, even if an 
14 ammonium ” salt is used. 

Nencki (1874) described an additive compound of thiocarbamide 
with ethyl oxalate which has m. p. 158°, does not give a precipi¬ 
tate of calcium oxalate until hydrolysed, and yields a metallic 
sulphide when warmed with alkaline lead solutions or ammoniacal 
silver nitrate. An isomeride of the sulphonium type, 
G(NH 2 ) 2 :SEt-C0yC0yS'CEt(NH 2 ) 2 , 
is obtained if the compound of thiocarbamide with ethyl iodide is 
treated with silver oxalate. This has in. p. 188°, gives a precipi¬ 
tate of calcium oxalate at once, and produces metallic mercaptides 
and cyanamides with the above lead or silver solutions. 

When thiocarbamide oxalate is warmed with alcohol, Nencki’s 
compound is formed. This is explained by assuming that oxalic 
acid is given up by the thiocarbamide salt, that ethyl oxalate is 
then formed, and that this ester combines with the free thio¬ 
carbamide. Such evidence was required when a similar explana¬ 
tion of the action of acetaldehyde on thiocarbamide hydrochloride 
was advanced (Dixon and Taylor, this vol., i, 11). 

For the details of the numerous salts, many of which had been 
described by Arndt as salts of alkyl-i^-thiocax'bamides (A., 1911, 
i, 918), the original should be consulted. J. C. W. 

Diazomethane. F. H. Loring (Chem. News, 1917, 115, 255),—■ 
An ethereal solution of diazomethane is obtained by distilling 
from a retort in a water-bath a mixture of 2*5 c.c. of nitroso- 
methylurethane, 25 c.c. of dry ether, and 1*75 c.c. of methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (1:4), and collecting the distillate 
in a freezing mixture of ice and calcium chloride. G. F. M. 

Preparation ol Benzenesnlphonic Acid. Comp, des Produits 
Chimiques d’Alais and de la Oamargue (Brit. Pat., 101973, 1916; 
from J. Soe. Chem. 2nd., 1917, 36, 705).—Benzenesulphonic acid 
is prepared by passing benzene vapour into sulphuric acid of any 
concentration, preferably at 120—130°. Water is eliminated as 
steam, and the sul.phonic acid crystallises on cooling. D. F. T. 

Method of Separating Benzenedisulphonic Acid from 
Sulphuric Acid and Converting it into a Salt. L. M. Dennis 
(TJ.S. Pat., 1227252, 1917; fro m J. Soc. Chem. 2nd., 1917, 36, 
705).—The mixture of disulphonic acid and sulphuric acid is 
extracted with an organic solvent, for example, benzene, and the 
resulting solution is treated with a suitable compound to convert 
the dissolved disulphonic acid into a salt. D. F. T. 

The Alcohols and Bases of Vacuum Tar. Aasi Pictet, 
O. Kaiser, and A. Labouchkre (Compt. rend., 1917, 165, 
113—116).-—The authors have isolated from vacuum tarA-m ethyl- 
cycZohexanol, and the alcohols from C g to C n , inclusive, of the 
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homologous series G /t H. 2; ,- 0 Q. ‘The last four alcohols are un- 
saturated, and are spontaneously and fairly rapidly converted into 
phenols,, this process being accelerated by heat. Their acetates, 
wliicli are colourless, volatile liquids, instantly decolorise potassium 
permanganate in cold sulphuric acid solution. The bases isolated 
consist of a product, C 7 H 9 N, and the members from C s to C 12 , 
inclusive, of the homologous series C n B Uk-qN. The first-named 
base is probably a mixture of toluidines. The other bases are 
unsaturated, secondary amines, with odours resembling those of 
quinoline and its homologues. The physical properties of the 
alcohols and their acetates, and the bases and their picrates, are 
as follows: 



Alcohols. 


Formula 

B, p. 

Ir ' ^ nTI " r ’ 

Acetate. 

B.p. 

C 7 H u Q ... 

c 8 h I(1 0 ... 

C,H la O ... 

170—175° 
185—190 
198—200 

213—215° 

c 10 h 14 o... 

213—215 

226—229 

c„h 18 0... 

226—228 

240—244 



Bases-. 


Formula. 

B. p. 

Picrate. 
M. p. 

CrHqN.. 

. 198—203° 

170° 

c 8 h 7 n .. 

225 

195 

CqH 9 N. 

247—250 

184 

. 

.. 250—260 

184 

c u h 1s n .... 

.. 260—265 

173 

c 12 h 15 n . 

.. 270—280 

166 


W. G. 


Sozoiodol-Mercnry Compounds, E. Bupp and A. Herrmann 
(Arch. Pharm ,, 1916, 254, 488—497).—Pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions containing organic mercury compounds belong to two classes, 
namely, those containing ionisable mercury, for example, 
hydrargyrum benzoicum, and those, such as hydrargyrum 
salicylicum, containing nuclear, non-ionisable mercury. Some 
such preparations, which are insoluble in water, dissolve readily 
in a solution of sodium chloride. This solubility is due, in the 
case of substances of the former class, to ordinary double decom¬ 
position with formation of mercuric chloride, and in the case of 
substances of the latter class to the formation of the sodium salts 
of chloromercun-aromatic acids by the addition of sodium chloride. 

Sozoiodol-mercury '^C rt H 3 I 2 <CgQ belongs to neither of 

the preceding classes, and therefore the cause of its solubility in 
a solution of sodium chloride or potassium iodide has been in¬ 
vestigated, and also the explanation of its orange colour. The 
substance has been prepared in several different ways: (1) by the 
reaction in hot aqueous solution between mercuric nitrate and an 
equivalent amount or an excess of sodium sozoiodolate (2:6-di- 
iodophenol-p-sulphonate); (2) from yellow mercuric oxide and an 
equivalent quantity or an excess of sozoiodolic acid in aqueous 
solution; and (3) by adding a warm aqueous solution of sodium 
sozoiodolate to' the equivalent amount of a mercuric acetate solu¬ 
tion. If in the last method the order-of the addition is reversed 
and the solutions are at the ordinary temperature, a red substance , 
(S0 3 lSra"C 6 PI 2 I 2 *0) 2 Hg, is at first precipitated, which is converted 
into sozoiodol-mercury by the addition of more mercuric acetate 
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solution. Tills red substance is better obtained by digesting 
yellow mercuric oxide and sodium sozoiodolate (2 mols.) in luke¬ 
warm water; it dissolves in aqueous sodium chloride, forming a 
colourless solution. 

When a solution of sozoiodol-mercury in aqueous sodium 
chloride is extracted with ether, the extract is found to contain 
mercuric chloride in nearly the theoretical amount corresponding 
with the equation 

C 6 H 2 I 2 <^~>Hg + 2NaCl = HgCl 2 ONa-C 6 H 2 I 2 -SO s N a. 

The disodium sozoiodolate is difficult to isolate on account of its 
great solubility, but when a concentrated solution of sozoiodol- 
mercury in aqueous sodium chloride is acidified, sodium sozo¬ 
iodolate is precipitated in slender needles containing 21ELO. The 
disodium salt forms large, rectangular crj’stals containing 5H 2 0, 
having a faintly alkaline reaction. The dipotassium salt is 
formed, together with potassium mercuric iodide, when sozoiodol- 
mercury dissolves in aqueous potassium iodide; by adding the. 
latter very carefully, mercuric iodide is obtained in quantitative 
amount. 

The brick-red substance , C 0 H 2 I a <CgQ »”z'n*S 0 ^* s 

obtained by digesting mercuric oxide and zinc sozoiodolate with 
warm, water; it resembles the corresponding sodium salt in its 
behaviour. These two substances are coloured, and so also is 
mercuric 2:4: $4ribromophenoxide y } (C r> H 2 Br 3 *0) 2 Hg, yellowish- 
red crystals, prepared from mercuric acetate and tribromophenol 
in aqueous-alcoholic solution; it appears, therefore, that the group 
*0TXg*0 exerts a chromophoric function, and thus the colour of 
sozoiodol-mercury is accounted for. 

Potassium 2 : bdidodophenetole-^-sidphonate, 0Et*C ( >H 2 X 3 *S0 3 Iv, 
colourless needles, is prepared by heating potassium sozoiodolate 
(1 mol.) and potassium hydroxide (1*1 mols.) dissolved in a little 
water with an alcoholic solution of ethyl iodide (1*1 mols.) at 
about 130°. The corresponding barium salt, needles with 5BUO, 
and mercuric salt, colourless needles, have been prepared; 
2; 6~di4odopliemetole-j}-si(lphonic acid forms crystals with 2H s O, 
m. p. 108°, 

The constitution of sozoiodolic (2:6-di-iodophenohp-sulphome) 
acid is proved by the facts that the acid (1) yields 2:4: 6-tri-iodo- 
phenol, iodine, and phenol by heating with fuming hydrochloric 
acid at about 120°, and (2) is formed by treating 2:6-clihydroxy- 
merciiriphenol-p-sulphonic acid (Rupp and Herrmann, this voh, i, 
488) with a solution of iodine. 

Anogon (0Hg*C 6 H 2 I 2 *S0 3 Hg) does not form a clear solution 
in aqueous sodium chloride, a precipitate of mercurous chloride 
being produced. C. S, 

Action of Acetaldehyde-ammonia on Quinones. Pea- 
phulla Chandra Ghosh (T., 1917, 111, 608—612).—^Benzo- 
quinone condenses with acetaldehyde-ammonia to form a black 

2 
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A/ chm «\A 


A/^CELMe 

NH 


compound , probably of the annexed formula, which reacts with 
cold nitric acid (D 1*45) to form a yellow 
compound, O 50 H 12 O 0 N 4 . These do not melt 
at 290°. Anthraquinone and acetaldehyde- 
ammonia react at 220° to yield a colour¬ 
less, silky com.pound, m. p. 281°, to which 

the formula C a H 4 <gjigg;gggj> C 0 H 4 is 

assigned, since it forms a yellow phenyl - 
hydra zone, C 18 H 12 (:N-NHPh) 2 . J. C. W.‘ 


N H 


A Simple Demonstration of the Addition of Water to 
Terpineol raider the Influence of Acids, H. J. Prins ( Ohem . 
Weekblad, 1917, 14, 630—631).—When terpineol is agitated with 
80% phosphoric acid at 30°, it dissolves, and crystals of terpin 
hydrate separate. A less complete transformation is caused by 
60% sulphuric acid, but 85% formic acid does not react. 

A. J. W. 

The Rromo-derivatives of Aloe-emodin. E. L£ger (J. 
Pharm. Ghim 1917, [vii], 16, 5—-8).—-When aloe-emodin is 
heated in a sealed tube at-115? for eighteen hours with bromine, 
pentabromoaloe-emodin, C 15 H 5 0 5 Br 5 , slender, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 278*4° (corr.), is obtained. This compound is only very 
slowly soluble in cold dilute alkali hydroxide, but it dissolves at 
once on warming, and is converted into tetrabro/noaloe-emodin , 
orange-red needles, m. p. 276*4° (corr.). W. G. 

Equilibrium in the System: Cupric Chloride-Pyridine. 

J. Howard Matthews and Samuel Spero (J. Physical Ghent., 
1917, 21, 402—406).—Measurements of the solubility of cupric 
chloride in pyridine at temperatures between —17° and 95° show 
the existence of three compounds; CuCl 2 ,6C 5 H r> N, which is the 
stable solid phase up to —10°; CuC 1 2 ,2C 6 H 5 N, stable between 
— 10° and 58°; and 2CuCL>,3C 5 H 5 lSr, which is the stable phase 
above 58°. The first of the three compounds has not been 
previously described. ■ H. M. D. 


Conversion of o-Nitroamines into isoOxadiazole Oxides, 
and of o-Nitrosoamines into zsoOxadiazoles. Arthur G. 
Green and Frederick Maurice Rowe (T., 1917, 111, 612—620). 
—In three earlier papers (T., 1912, 101, *2452; 1913, 103, 897, 
2023), it was shown that many o-nitroamines are converted into 
isoGxadiazole oxides (fitroxans, furazan oxides) when oxidised by 
alkaline sodium hypochlorite. 2-Nxtro-l-naphthylamine and 
l-iiitro-2-naphthylamine are no exceptions to this generalisation, 
for they both yield the same naphtlmooxadiazole oxide or 
naphthafuroxan (annexed formula), m. p. 127°. 
This compound is the “ 0-naphthaquinone- 
dioxime peroxide” of Forster and Fierz (T., 
1907, 91, 1942) and also the “ 1: 2-dinitroso- 
naphthalene ” of Koreff and Ilinski. It yields 
0-naphthaquinonedioxime on reduction with 


/?\ 
c 10 e 6 < o 


>0 
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kydroxylamine, and this gives naph thisoo xa dia sole ( naphtha ~ 

N 

furazan ), C 10 H fi <^>O, m. p. 78°, on boiling with sodium 


hydroxide. 

8-Nit ro-1-naphthyl amine does not yield a furoxan by this treat¬ 
ment, and 2:4-dinitronaphthylamine suffers rupture of the ring, 
which agrees with the authors’ earlier experiences and interpreta¬ 
tion of the mechanism of the reaction. 

The oxidation of o-nitrosoamines by sodium hypochlorite is a 
similar reaction; the base passes through, a quinonoid state to an 
h-ooxadiazole (furazan). Thus, l-nitroso-2-naphthylamiue and 
2-nitroso-l-naphthylamine both yield the above naphtlnsooxa- 
diazole. Similarly, o-nitrosaacetanilide (the free base could not 
be prepared) suffers hydrolysis and oxidation simultaneously, and 
gives benzhmoxadiazole (benzfurazan). Crude ///, -liitr os o a c e t o-y>- 


toluidide likewise gives 5-methylbenzasooxadiazole, C (i H 3 Me<^?^>0 


(compare T., 1913, 103, 2023). 


j. c. w. 


The Mechanism of the Ninhydrin Reaction. A Con¬ 
tribution to the Theory of Colour of Salts of Alloxantin- 
lake Compounds. J. M. Retinger (J . Amer . Chem. Soo 1917, 
39, 1059—1066. Compare Ruhemann, T., 1911, 99, 792, 1306). 
—A theoretical discussion of work published elsewhere (Diss., 
Leipzig, 1913) in which the author suggests the following course 
for the whole ninhydrin reaction. The triketohydrindene hydrate 
hydrolyses during boiling, giving o-carboxyglyoxal, which reduces 
part of the triketohydrindene to dioxindone, which then combines 
with another molecule of triketohydrindene to give hydrindantine. 
The amino-acid or amine derived from the enzyme action gives, 
first, as has been shown in the alloxantin series on alkali salts (he. 
cit .), a monobasic salt which is colourless; further boiling produces 
a dibasic neutralisation, and the molecule then splits into two 
molecules with tervalent carbon, having a free valency, this being 
the cause of the absorption in the visible spectrum. The differ¬ 
ence in colour at this stage is due to the different sizes of the 
molecules connected with, the tervalent carbon, which results in a 
different potential for the free affinity of the carbon, and thus a 
different optical effect. Exposure to air in aqueous solution 
decomposes the split molecules further, giving o-carboxymandelic 
acid, ammonia, carbon dioxide, water, and an aldehyde. W. G. 

Acid Haemochromogen. Oh. DhIre ( Gompt . rend. Soo. de 
Biol., 1917, 79, 1087—1090; from Physiol Ahstr 1917, 2, 224), 
—A description of simple methods for preparing acid hsemo- 
chromogen by means of sodium hyposulphite. Acid hs~mo- 
chromogen is more soluble in acetone than in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol. It is also soluble in ether, in methylal, in amyl alcohol, 
in benzene, and in toluene. It is not soluble in light petroleum, 
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and apparently not in glycerol. Tlie solutions are stable for some 
months. G. B. 

The “Mechanical Benaturation *’ of Proteins and the 
Method of Drying Organs for Biological Investigation. 
Wilhelm Wiechowski (. Biochem . Zeitsch., 1917, 81, 278—283).— 
The author confirms the observations of Herzfeld and Klinger 
(this vol., i. 300), according to which proteins dried on a plate 
become insoluble on scraping. For this reason, when organs are 
dried, the manipulation must be carried out in such a way that 
they can be dried into powder form and readily removed without 
such mechanical action from the material upon which they are 
spread. For this purpose, plates coated with solid paraffin can 
be used, and a preliminary account is given of a drying oven 
which can be employed, and which is designed to prevent the 
powder of the dried organs from being scattered by the current 
of air. S’. B. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


The Differential Blood-gas Apparatus of Bancroft. E. 
Munzeb and W. Neumann (Biochem. Zeitsch 1917, 81, 319—331). 
—An addition to Barcroft’s apparatus is figured and described 
which has for its object its standardisation. This consists of a 
1 c.c. pipette graduated in hundredths of a c.c., from which by 
means of a levelling tube a known volume of air can be driven 
into the manometer. The differences of level in the manometer 
corresponding with known volumes of air can thus be recorded when 
the standardisation is carried out at different atmospheric pressures 
and with different volumes in the pear-shaped vessels of the Bar- 
croft apparatus. The constant k of the apparatus is obtained 
from the formula y~hk 9 where v is the volume of air driven in 
and h the difference in-the heights of the olive oil in the two 
limbs of the manometer, and these are plotted for varying baro¬ 
metric heights and volumes of the pear-vessel. (In each case they 
are linear functions of these factors.) Attention is directed to an 
error in Barcroft’s calculations, but it is pointed out that this does 
not materially affect his results. S. B. S. 

The Presence of Phosphates in Human Blood-serum. I. 
The Phosphates Soluble in Acid in Normal and Patho¬ 
logical Sera. Jon. Feigl (Biochem, Zeitsch 1917,81, 380—421 
—A general discussion .of the question of the amount of phot 
phaie in serum,, with a criticism of the analytical methods and a 
, 'summary of results obtained, supplemented by a large number, of 
analyses by the author. In normal cases, the amount of " soluble ” 
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phosphorus is less than 4 mg. per 100 c.c. (30% of the cases), but 
it is occasionally higher, and has been found to reach the amount 
of 10 mg. per 100 c.c. In certain pathological cases the amount 
is much higher. S. B. S. 

Acidosis, I, Concentration of Hydrogen Carbonate in 
the Blood. Plasma ; its Sigiiificaiice ? and its Estimation as 
a Measure of Acidosis. Donald D. tan Slykk and Glenn E. 
Cullen (/. Biol Chew. 1917, SO, 289—346).— 1 The work recorded 
in this and subsequent papers is based on the following hypothesis. 
Free carbon dioxide is present in the fluids of the body in such 
concentration that it automatically converts into hydroge.ii 
carbonate all bases not bound by other acids. The hydrogen 
carbonate, therefore, represents the excess of base which is left 
after all the non-volatile acids have been neutralised, and is avail¬ 
able for the immediate neutralisation of further acids. In this 
sense it constitutes the “ alkaline reserve ” of the body. The con¬ 
centration of hydrogen carbonate in the blood is representative of 
that in the body fluids in general, and is normally maintained at 
a constant level. Entrance of free acids reduces it to an extent 
proportional to the amount of the invading acid. Acidosis, there¬ 
fore, is defined as a condition in which the concentration of 
hydrogen carbonate in the blood is reduced below the normal level. 

The authors describe a method for estimating the concentration 
of hydrogen carbonate in the blood plasma under standard condi¬ 
tions. The plasma, from oxalated blood, drawn and centrifugal- 
ised under definite conditions, is shaken at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture in a separating funnel filled with alveolar air from the lungs 
of the operator or with an artificial air mixture containing 5'5% 
of carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide in the plasma is then 
estimated by the method subsequently described (this vol., 
ii, 422). The results are calculated in terms of hydrogen 
carbonate by the aid of a table included in the text. 

The average amount of carbon dioxide present as hydrogen 
carbonate in the plasma of normal men, estimated under the 
standard conditions, is 65 c.c. per 100 c.c. of plasma, the extreme 
limits being* 77 and 53 respectively. In acidosis, the value 
obtained falls below normal, and is less the greater the severity of 
the prevailing acidosis condition. The method therefore consti¬ 
tutes a most sensitive indicator of this condition and can readily 
be applied clinically. 

Experiments are also described showing the influence on the 
hydrogen carbonate of the plasma of various factors, in particular 
of the shift of bases and acids between plasma and corpuscles, 
under the influence of changing concentration of carbon dioxide 
in the blood. ■ H. W. B. 

Acidosis, III. Electrometric Titration of Plasma as a 
Measure of its Alkaline Reserve. Glenn E. Cullen (J. Biol. 
Chew., 1917. 30, 363—388. Compare van Slyke and’ Cullen, pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—The method described is. based on the hypothesis 
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that when a given amount of acid is added to a given volume of 
blood or plasma, the resultant change in the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration (C K ) will be greater the less the alkaline reserve, or 
conversely, that when the alkaline reserve is low, less acid is neces¬ 
sary to produce a given increase in C H . The amount of carbon 
dioxide in the plasma is first brought to a constant level by 
shaking with a known volume of air. It is then treated with an 
equal volume of N j 50-hydroehloric acid, and the concentration of 
hydrogen ion estimated by the gas chain method. In an altern¬ 
ative procedure, the influence of carbon dioxide is removed by 
adding 2 volumes of A’/50-hydrochloric acid to the plasma and 
exhausting tlje solution before estimating the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration. The results obtained from the two procedures are 
different, but run parallel under varying conditions (compare 
Stillman and collaborators, this vol., i, 523) with the capacity of the 
plasma for combining with carbon dioxide. The electrometric 
titration constitutes, therefore, a trustworthy index of the alkaline 
reserve actually existing in the body. H. W. B. 

Acidosis. IV. Relationship between Alkaline Reserve 
and Acid Excretion. Reginald Fitz and Donald D. van Slyke 
(/. Biol . Ghem 1917, 30, 389—400. Compare preceding 
abstract).—The introduction of an acid into the circulatory system 
immediately reduces the amount of alkali hydrogen carbonate in 
the blood, and is followed by an increased rate of excretion of 
ammonium salts, acid phosphates, and other acid substances in the 
urine. The authors find that this relationship is quantitative and 
can be expressed empirically by a formula similar to that devised 
by Ambard to denote the relationship between blood concentra¬ 
tion and excretion in the cases of salt and urea. If I) represents 
the rate of excretion of ammonia plus titratable acid, expressed as 
the equivalent, number of c.c. of N /10-acid passed in twenty-four 
hours, O the concentration of ammonia plus titratable acid in the 
urine, also expressed in c.c. of iV r /10-acid per litre, and Tf r the 
body-weight in kilograms, then the volume* of carbon dioxide in 
100 c.c. of the blood plasma, estimated by van Slyke’s method, is 
80— \f(Dj W. \JG). The data can be estimated by analysis of the 
urine passed in twentymour hours or from the amount excreted in 
one or two hours, multiplied to bring it to the twenty-four-hour 
basis. The results are accurate within 10 volumes per cent. The 
calculation is simplified by the use of a series of curves given in 
the text, by means of which the index can he read off at once 
when the volume of urine passed per kilogram of body-weight per 
twenty-four hours and the amount of ammonia plus titratable acid 
per litre of the urine are known. 

This relationship holds in the case of diabetics as well as of 
normal persons, but diabetics receiving carbonate administrations 
are exceptions, the carbon dioxide in the plasma being, as a rule, 
much higher than that calculated from the urinary analysis. 

H* W. B. 
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Acidosis. ¥. Alveolar Carbon Dioxide and Plasma 
Hydrogen Carbonate in Normal Men during Digestive Best 
and Activity. Donald I ), van Slake, Edgar Stillman, and Glenn 
E. Cullen (J. Biol Ghern 1917, 80, 401—404. Compare A., 
1915, 1, 733, and preceding abstracts).—In the normal person, the 
volume of carbon dioxide present as hydrogen carbonate in 
100 c.c. of blood plasma varies between 53 and 78 c.c. The ratio 
of plasma hydrogen carbonate- to alveolar' carbon dioxide tension, 
measured in millimetres of mercury, varies from 1‘27 to 1*80. The 
alveolar carbon dioxide tension rises after a meal, whilst the 
plasma hydrogen carbonate sometimes slightly increases and at 
other times remains unchanged. The change in alveolar carbon 
dioxide after a meal is therefore probably due to an action on 
the respiratory centre (Higgins, A., 1914, i. 613) and not to a 
change in the hydrion concentration of the blood due to the secre¬ 
tion of gastric juice (Joe. cit.). H. W. B. 

Acidosis. VI. Blood, Urine, and Alveolar Air in 
Diabetic Acidosis. Edgar Stillman, Donald D, van Slyke, 
Glenn E. Cullen, and Reginald Fitz ( J . Biol Ghem., 1917, 30, 
405—456. Compare preceding abstracts).—The authors have 
measured the alveolar carbon dioxide tension, the carbon dioxide 
present as hydrogen carbonate in the blood and in the blood 
plasma, the hydrogen-ion concentration of the plasma, and the 
index of acid excretion in the urine in a number of diabetics. 
Curves are drawn indicating the variations in these factors from 
day to day, and it is noted that there is a general parallelism 
between all the' curves. The agreement between the factors 
relating to the urine and blood is on the average more accurate 
than that of the alveolar air and blood, and is observed, not -only 
in adults, but also in children of as little as 25 kilograms of body- 
weight. In very severe acidosis, however, the urine index is less 
accurate than the alveolar air in indicating the alkaline reserve. 

The results indicate the existence of the following relations 
between the intensity of the acidosis and the volume of carbon 
dioxide in c.c. present as hydrogen carbonate in 100 c.c. of blood 
plasma: normal resting adult, 77—53; mild acidosis, 53—40; 
moderate acidosis, 40—30; severe acidosis with symptoms of acid 
intoxication, below 30. The lowest volume of carbon dioxide 
recorded in which recovery occurred is 16. H. W. B. 

Non-protein Nitrogen of Blood: I. Removal of the Pro¬ 
tein. 2. Estimation of Creatine. Isidor Greenwald (Proc. 
Soc. ear-p. Biol Med., 1917, 14, 115—117. Compare A., 1916, 
ii, 62).—Blood is run into boiling 0*01 A-acetic acid, and the last 
traces of protein are removed by thoroughly shaking the filtrate 
(from the coagulum) with kaolin. Kaolin also quantitatively 
adsorbs creatinine, but creatine not at all. By evaporating the 
filtrate from kaolin with acid (filtrate from 50 c.c. of blood with 
10 c.c. of A-hydrochlorie acid to a volume of 5—10 c.c.), a solution is 
obtained giving with picric acid a solvent reaction like that of ere a- 
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tmine and corresponding with 4 mg. of creatine per 100 c.c. of blood. 
It is not certain whether the reaction is indeed due to creatinine, 
but added creatine is quantitatively accounted for. G. B. 

Chemical Evidence of the Presence oi Glycogen-like 
Polysaccharide in the Liver-blood of Diabetic Animals, 
J. J. B. Macleod (Proc. Par. exp. Biol. Med., 1917, 14, 124—125). 
—In 'hyperglyeaemic and diabetic dogs and rabbits the blood from 
the liver contains a polysaccharide, giving a reddish-violet colour 
with iodine and precipitated by alcohol and sodium chloride. On 
hydrolysis, a reducing sugar is formed. The amount is very small. 

G. B. 

A Study of Methods of Estimation of Metabolic Nitrogen. 
E. B. Forbes, C. E. Mangels, and L. E. Morgan (J. Agric. 
Research, 1917, 9, 405—411).—Five pigs were fed on a basal ration 
of corn, supplemented in succeeding periods with dried blood, 
skim milk, and egg-albumin. The metabolic nitrogen was deter¬ 
mined in the faeces from these periods by three methods, namely: 
(1) the acid-pepsin method; (2) the acid-pepsin and alkaline- 
pancreatin method; (3) Jordan's method, consisting of successive 
extractions with ether, boiling alcohol, boiling water, and cold 
saturated calcium hydroxide solution. The apparent digestibility 
of the protein of the corn was 75%. Allowing for the metabolic 
nitrogen, the real digestibilities obtained were, by method (1) 92%, 
by method (2) 96%, and by method (3) 86%. All three methods 
make the nitrogen of blood albumin appear more than completely 
digestible, the feeding of blood albumin apparently increasing the 
digestibility of the corn protein. In comparing the three 
methods, it seems probable that methods (1) and (2) give results 
which are more nearly true than those from Jordan's method, 
which does not digest bacteria. W. €4, 

Nutrition Investigations on Cotton-seed Meal II. Anna 
E. Richardson and Helen S. Green (J. Biol. Ghent „ 1917, 30, 
243—258. Compare A., 1916, i, 581).—The results previously 
obtained (loc. eit .) are confirmed. Normal growth and reproduc¬ 
tion are observed in the. case of albino rats on a diet containing 
50%. of cotton-seed flour, provided sufficient butter fat and protein- 
free' milk are also administered. Toxic effects are not observed 
even in feeding 50% of cotton-seed flour to rats through four 
successive generations, but small amounts of crystallised gossypol 
prepared from cotton-seed kernels cause rapid loss in weight and 
death of the animals. H. W. R. 

Biological Efficiency of Potato Nitrogen. Mary S. Rose 
and Lenna F. Cooper (J. Biol. Chew ,., 1917, 30,, 201—204).— 
Nitrogenous equilibrium can be maintained on a diet in '.which 
potato constitutes practically the sole source of protein. 

H. W. B. 
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Role of Yeast in the Nutrition of an Insect (Drosophila). 
J. H. Northrop (J. Biol. Chem 1917, SO, 181 — 187. Compare 
Loeb and Northrop, this vol., i, 65),— Experiments are described 
the results of which indicate that yeast contains a sufficient excess 
of accessory substances to render available for the nutrition of the 
banana fly approximately twice as much food material as is con¬ 
tained in the yeast. For instance, the rate of growth of the larvae 
is equally rapid on mixtures of banana and yeast containing 83% 
or more of yeast as it is on yeast alone. In mixtures containing 
less than this proportion of yeast, growth becomes slower as the 
percentage of yeast is decreased, and finally, when the proportion 
of yeast is very small, becomes abnormal. Casein and sugar may 
serve as adequate food material for growing larvae provided, a 
sufficient proportion of yeast is also present. 

Various tissues have been employed as the sole source of 
nutritive material for the growing larvse; the kidney, liver, and 
pancreas of the dog, liver from the mouse, and the bodies of the 
flies themselves are found to permit of normal growth, whilst the 
spleen, muscle, blood, adrenal and thyroid glands from the dog 
and the muscle and testis from the mouse are inadequate. The 
larvse grow normally on any tissues when they are infected with 
bacteria. Certain tissues therefore contain the requisite accessory 
substances which are absent from others. H. W. B. 

Synthesis of Peptides in the Animal Organism. Hermann 
Paijly ( Zeitsch . ' physiol . Chem., 1917, 99, 161—165).— The author 
suggests that in the animal organism the combination of amino- 
acids to form peptides, and eventually proteins, does not occur 
directly, but by a succession of reductions and oxidations. An 
amino-acid is readily reduced to an aldehyde, and if combination 
with another amino-acid should ensue, the resulting compound on 
oxidation should yield a peptide in accordance with the following 
equations : X-NPX-CHyCOoH + H a = X-NH-CPIyCHO + H 2 0, 

X * NH* CH* * C HO -|- NH*’CHo-COoH = 

x : nh-ch 2 -ch:n-ch 2 *co 2 h +: h 2 o, 

X • N H * CHo * C H: N • C?Ho* CO;> H + 0 - 

X*NH*CHyCO*NH"CHyCO ? H. 

The last reaction involves the oxidation of the group *CH’N* to 
•C(0'H):N-, followed by tautomeric change to •CO-N1I*. 

In support of his views, the author finds that when neutral 
aqueous solutions of benzaldehyde and glycine are mixed and 
oxidised at the ordinary temperature with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, a small proportion of hippuric acid is produced. 

I-L W. B. 

The Cerehrosides of Brain Tissue. P. A. Levene and C. J. 
West (Proc. Soc. exp. Biol Med., 1917, 14, 93—95).—The 

authors now accept the nomenclature of Thudichum, In 
confirmation of previous work (compare also Rosenheim, A,, 
1916, i, 493), it is held that the only point of difference in the 
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composition of the dextrorotatory plirenosin and the laavorotatory 
kerasin is in the nature of one component, namely, the fatty acid. 
Following a suggestion of Rosenheim, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to separate phrehosin and kerasin by means of the different 
solubility of their benzoyl derivatives, but it is hoped that a 
repeated benzoylation of the laevorotatory fraction may finally lead 
to a successful separation of kerasin. By a new method of hydro¬ 
lysis, the previous statements as to the percentage of galactose in 
the substances were confirmed. G. B. 

Enzyme and Reaction of Medium in Autolysis. Max 
Morse (/. Biol , Ghem.., 1917, 80, 1S7—199). — In the autolysis of 
the liver of the guinea-pig, the proteolytic enzyme is active only 
when the medium is acid. H. W. B. 

The Active Principle of the Pituitary Gland. M. Guggen¬ 
heim ( Biochem, Zeitseh *, 1917, 01, 274—277). — A reply to the 
criticism of the author’s work by Buhner (A., 1916, i, 778). 

S. B. S. 

Thermal Decomposition of the Active Principle of the 
Pituitary Gland. H. S. Adams (/. Biol. Chem 1917, 30, 
235—242).—The active principle contained in an extract of the 
pituitary gland is rapidly destroyed at 100° when the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution is of the order of N x 10~ 5 . The 
destruction proceeds in a manner characteristic of a single sub¬ 
stance, decomposing according to the law for a unimolecular reac¬ 
tion, and is not accelerated by oxygenation. When the hydrogen- 
ion concentration is increased to N x 10" 3 , the active principle 
becomes stable. It is suggested that the active principle evoking 
the contraction of the uterus may be a different substance from 
that which produces the characteristic pressor effect of pituitary 
extracts. H. W. B. 

Influence of Protein Intake on Creatine Excretion in 
Children. W. Denis .and J. G. Kramer with Anna S. Minot 
(J. Biol, Ghent., 1917, 30, 189--196),—The results of feeding ex¬ 
periments on five children show that, the amount of creatine found 
in the urine of children is directly dependent on the intake of 
protein, being high when large quantities of protein (creatine- 
free) are ingested, decreasing, and in some cases disappearing 
entirely, when the child is fed on a relatively low protein diet. 
Creatinuria in normal children is therefore due to the relatively 
high protein intake, which is the rule with practically all children. 
This condition is probably to be traced to the low saturation point 
of immature muscle for creatine revealed by the small creatine 
content of the muscles of children. 

Sine© excessive protein katabolism in adults is attended with 
creatinuria (Denis, this vol., i, 496), and it has been shown that 
in pathological conditions urinary creatine is of exogenous origin 
(Denis, this vol., i, 367), it appears that the connexion between 
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creatinuria and protein metabolism is finally established (Folin 
and Denis, A., 1912, ii, 465). H. W. B. 

Toxicity of Various Benzene Derivatives to Insects. 
William Moore <7. Agric. Research, 1917, 9, 371—381). — Twenty- 
eight benzene derivatives (benzene, toluene, xylene and their 
chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, and nitro-derivatives, phenol, cresols, aniline, 
benzaldehyde, etc.) have been examined and compared with carbon 
disulphide as to their toxicity to the house-fly. Determinations 
were made of the different fractions of a gram-molecule necessary 
to kill in 400 minutes five flies enclosed in a stoppered litre flask 
with the compound. All the benzene derivatives tested were found 
to be more toxic to insects, molecule for molecule, than carbon 
disulphide. Although certain indications were found as to the 
relationship of chemical composition and toxicity, these were out¬ 
weighed by the effect of physical properties. Up to 250°, the 
higher the boiling point the more toxic was the compound to 
insects. That the toxicity is not connected with lipoid solubility 
is shown by the fact that lipoids are very soluble in the compounds 
with low boiling points and but sparingly so in the compounds with 
high boiling points. For practical purposes, compounds with low 
boiling points, although less toxic, may give better results owing 
to their greater volatility. W. G. 

The Sensitiveness of Strains of Nagana towards Arsenic 
and Antimony. Ernst Teichmann (' Riochem. Zeitsch. , 1917, 
81, 284—318).— 1 The author draws the following conclusions from 
a large amount of experimental material, which is given in detail. 
Different strains of Nagana obtained from East Africa show 
marked differences in their sensitivity to arsacetin when this drug 
is employed both prophylactically and therapeutically. One par¬ 
ticular strain which has long been kept in European laboratories 
was quite insensitive to arsenic. This was also the case for deriv¬ 
atives of this strain which had become fast towards the anti¬ 
body. Similar differences in sensitivity were shown both by 
West and East African strains towards potassium antimony! 
tartrate. In the case of this drug, the prophylactic treatment 
showed better results than the therapeutic. For curative treat¬ 
ment, arsacetin was more effective in the case of East African 
Nagana than potassium antimonyl tartrate. Each strain behaved 
differently, however, towards antimony and arsenic compounds as 
regards prophylactic and therapeutic action. There was no 
relationship between the virulence of a strain and its sensitivity 
towards the drugs. ■ '■ S'. B. S. 

Colloidal Nature of the Wassermann Reaction. It. M. 
Walker (J. Path. Pact ., 1917, 21, 184—192).—The author 
adduces evidence in support of the view that the fixation of com¬ 
plement is an adsorption by a colloidal complex formed from the 
antigen and the syphilitic serum. Normal serum does not confer 
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this property of selective adsorption on the antigen 
Poyarkov, this voh, i, 427). 


(compare 

G. B. 


Comparison of the Actions of d~, 1-, and z-Camphor. 
I. Toxicity to Cats. IX. Action on the Frog’s Heart. 
III. Antiseptic Action. Georg Joachimoglu (Arch, exp , Path. 
Pharm., 1916—1917, 80, 1—7, 259—281, .282—287),—In contra¬ 
distinction to hyoscyamine, adrenaline, etc., there is no difference 
in the physiological action of the enantiomorphs. The investiga¬ 
tion was suggested "by the present shortage of d-camphor in 
Germany. G. B. 

Peptone Hypoglycsemia. Hugh McGuigan and E. L, Ross 
(J. Biol, diem., 1917, 30, 175—179. Compare A., 1915, i, 1038). 
—The authors confirm previous results showing the production of 
hypoglycsemia in dogs after the intravenous injection of peptone 
solutions. ,H. W. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Nitrogenous Food Requirement of some of the Com¬ 
moner Pathogenic Bacteria. M. H. Gordon (J. Boy. Army 
Med „ Corps , 1917, 28, 371—376),—Considerable differences exist. 
With dextrose as source of carbon, B . coli, B. paratypliosus , 
B. pyocyaneus , and B. proteus can satisfy their nitrogen require¬ 
ments with ammonium salts and some of the simpler amides and 
amino-acids. B. diphtheriae and B. pseudodiphtheriae, Staphylo¬ 
cocci, and Streptococci require more complex compounds. The 
cholera vibrio and B. dyse uterine can live on asparagine, but not 
on ammonium salts. * . . . . G. B. 

Improved Chemical Methods for Differentiating Bacteria 
of the Coli-aerogenes Family.' ' William Mansfield Clark and 
Herbert ^ A. Lubs (J. Biol. Ohem., 1917, 30, 209—234).—The 
'classification of bacteria of the coli-aerogenes family by means of 
the Clark-Lubs methyl-red test is facilitated by using a medium 
containing 0*7% of anhydrous disodium hydrogen phosphate, 0*2% 
of potassium hydrogen phthalate, 0*1% of aspartic acid, and 0*4%) 
of dextrose. ~ H* W. B. 

The ■■ Formation of Ferments., III. Martin Jacoby 
(Biochem. Zettsch 1917, 81, 332—341).—In the first communica¬ 
tion (this vol, i, 305) it was shown that d-glucose, ^-galactose, and 
d- and Z-arabinose contribute to the formation by bacteria of the 
urease ferment, whilst cZ-mannose and rhamnose are inactivev It 
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is now pointed out that in the case of the active sugars, the con- 
OH H 

figuration 0——U—CHO or the optical antipode exists, whereas 
H OH 

in the case of the inactive sugars, the hydroxyl groups or hydrogen 
atoms are on the same side of the carbon atoms contiguous to the 
aldehyde group. 

In continuation of the work described in the second communica¬ 
tion (this vol., i, 430), it is now shown that the addition of edestin, 
but not of caseihogen, to Uschinski’s medium promotes the forma¬ 
tion of the urease. The addition of glycine, alanine, tyrosine, or 
valine was without effect. It has already been shown that addition 
of bouillon from horse-meat to Uschinski's medium promotes the 
formation of the urease. It was also found that culture on 
medium from certain bouillon tablets promotes ferment formation, 
and that the further addition of amino-acids accelerates this 
formation still more. The bouillon tablets also promote urease 
formation when added to Uschinski’s medium. From the above- 
mentioned results, the conclusion is drawn that Uschinski’s 
medium is wanting in amino-acids and some other substance which 
is contained in the bouillons and in the hydrolysis products of 
edestin. Further experiments showed that synthetic leucine had 
no effect on urease formation when added to Uschinski’s medium, 
whereas pure l -leucine, and d- and Z-woleucine (obtained from 
F. Ehrlich), promoted the formation of the ferment. It has there¬ 
fore been found possible to obtain the ferment when bacteria are 
grown on media containing only simple chemical substances. It is 
not clear from the author’s statements why synthetic leucine is 
inactive. S. B. S. 

The Significance of Nitrification as a Factor in Soil 
Fertility. P. L. Gain by (Soil Sci 1917, 3, 399 — 416).—A very 
full resume of the literature on the subjects of (a) the existence 
of active nitrifying organisms in cultivated soils, (b) the relation 
between ammonia content and nitrifying power of soils, (c) the 
relation between ammonia nitrogen content and crop yield. 
Certain new experimental data are given, and the author draws 
the general conclusion, that whilst nitrification is perhaps a valu¬ 
able and even essential asset in fertility, it probably does not, 
under normal conditions, become a limiting factor in productivity. 

W. G/ 

The Extraction and Saturation of Soils with Volatile 
Antiseptics. J, P. du Poisson (Soil Sci., 1917, 3, 353— 392). — 
Two soils, both heavy loams, were subjected to partial sterilisation 
with the following antiseptics: alcohol, benzene, ether, toluene, 
and gasolene (light petroleum). The treatment was carried out 
in two ways : (1) by extracting the soils with the antiseptics, and 
(2) by merely saturating them, the soils being in both cases sub¬ 
sequently freed from the antiseptics by exposure to air. Pot 
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cultures of wheat and oats showed that all the above substances 
except gasolene could be used satisfactorily for partial sterilisation, 
alcohol giving the best results; also, that although the beneficial 
effect of sterilisation was still evident on a second crop, it was 
greatly diminished and varied somewhat with the nature of the 
soil under investigation. Portions of the same soils were incubated 
for a period of six months, and analysed for ammonia and nitric 
acid at intervals. Sterilisation inhibited nitrification and in¬ 
creased ammonificatioii for a certain length of time, after which 
ammonification either decreased or remained constant, whilst 
nitrification became more active than in the untreated soil. 
Nitrification and ammonification tests carried out on the soils after 
they had been cropped once and twice confirmed the conclusion 
drawn from the pot experiments, and showed that the effect of 
sterilisation on the two above processes practically ceased after the 
first crop. Breaking up the soil and maintaining it in a loose 
condition did not increase the amount of ammonia and nitric 
nitrogen in the soil. 

From the alcohol extracts of the soils a substance was recovered 
which proved toxic in water cultures. Extracted soils, however, 
did not give better results than saturated soils; in fact, the latter 
more usually yielded the larger plants, L. M. IT. 

Amygdalin as Nutriment for Aspergillus niger, II. 

H. I. Waterman (. Proc . E, Akad. Wetemch. Amsterdam, 1917, 19, 
987—989. Compare this vol., i, 502).—Further experiments on 
the influence of amygdalin on the development of Aspergillus niger 
show conclusively that amygdalin is absorbed by the organism 
without any previous resolution into dextrose, benzaldehyde, and 
hydrogen cyanide. The experiments show that amygdalin 

diminishes the noxious influence of benzaldehyde. II. M. D. 

Influence of Mineral Matters on the Germination of Peas. 
L. Maquenne and E. Demobs sy (Oompt. rend., 1917, 165, 45—51. 
Compare ibid., 164, 979).—Peas were germinated on sand moistened 
with water containing varying amounts of the salts examined, 
which were the chlorides of sodium, potassium, strontium, barium, 
manganese, and lead, and the sulphates of ammonium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, aluminium, and copper. The seeds were steeped 
for twenty-four hours and then allowed to germinate for six days, 
after which the length of the roots formed were measured. 

Calcium appears to be the only metal exerting any marked 
influence on the germination, the root length being markedly 

increased by the presence of as little as 0*01 mg. of calcium 

sulphate for each seed. As the amount of calcium salt is in¬ 
creased, the length of the root increases and the root hairs become 
more abundant. After calcium come strontium, manganese, 
aluminium, barium, and magnesium. Then come the alkali 
metals, zinc, lead, and copper, which has no immediate effect at the 
low concentrations, but appears to be toxic at a concentration of 
0*1 mg. of anhydrous copper sulphate perTseed. , ' W. G. 
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Lsevulos© the Preponderant Sugar of Apple Juices* 
John R. Eqff, jun. (/. Incl. Eng. Ghem., 1917, 9, 587—588).—An 
examination of the relative proportions of sucrose, dextrose, and 
Isevulose in the juices of twenty varieties of apples by a polari- 
mefcric method (Thompson and Whittier,. Delaware Coll. Agile. 
Expt. St at., 1913, Bull. 102) and a combined polarimetric-reducing 
power method (Browne, A., 1906, ii, 498). The results indicate 
that in every case the amount of laevulose exceeds the total quantity 
of other sugars present and confirms the earlier observations of 
Thompson and Whittier (Joe, cit.), of Browne (A., 1902, ii, 371), 
and of Worcollier (Ann. Falsif 2, 425). D. R. T. 

Secretions in the Rhizome of Rheum ; a Contribution to 
the Microchemistry of the Hydroxymethylanthraquinone- 
bearing Plants, O. Tunmann (Ber. Dent, hot Ges ., 1917, 35 ? 
191—203).—It not infrequently happens that when the rhizomes 
of Chinese rhubarb are split open, large, tumour-like growths are 
found imbedded in the normal tissue, separated completely by a 
layer of cork. Under what conditions these abnormal deposits are 
produced cannot be answered except by experiments on the living 
plant, but it is unlikely that the first cause is the boring in of 
insects. The author has, however, been able to determine the 
chief differences between the normal tissue and the enclosed growth, 
having at his disposal a specimen in which there were two such 
deposits, one inside the other, each bounded by cork tissue, the 
larger being nearly 5 cm. long. 

The secretions consist of complex tissues which are practically 
free from starch, uncombined or glucosidic sugars, but rich in the 
usual oxalate druses. As the starch-bearing parenchyma is empty, 
this tissue is greatly compressed, and the oxalate cells appear to 
be abnormally numerous. Catechol and gallic acid are present in 
the woody fibres in undiminished quantity. Likewise, the residues 
of the anthraquinone-glucosides, namely, the hydroxymethyl- 
anthraquinones, are present in large quantities, but largely as the 
corresponding anthranols. These reduction products can be 
obtained by micro-sublimation, and recognisable iiitro-compounds 
of the hydroxymethylanthraquinones can also be prepared on a 
microscope slide by warming a section of the growth with pure 
nitric acid,' J. C. W. 

Action of Coal Gas on Plants. II. Action on Green Plants. 
C. Wehmer (Ber. Deut , hot. Ges., 1917, 35, 318—332. Compare 
this voh, i, 507).—It is usually affirmed that' coal gas is poisonous 
to green plants even when the atmosphere contains .only minute 
quantities, but, cress is remarkably resistant to its influence. The 
seedlings will grow unchecked in an atmosphere containing as 
much as 30% of gas, but they die in a short time if exposed to 
undiluted gas. The seeds themselves are not killed by coal gas, 
but only prevented from germination. The ill-effects of pure coal 
gas are not entirely due to the lack of oxygen, for cress will keep 
■ fresh and green in pure hydrogen for a much longer time than in 
coal gas. Experiments designed to elucidate the nature of the 
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particularly poisonous constituent of coal gas gave only negative 
results. Carbon monoxide, ethylene, and acetylene are not 
dangerous, even in concentrations much higher than those in 
which they commonly occur in coal gas. Benzene vapour, carbon • 
disulphide, and. hydrogen sulphide are very toxic, but not in the 
concentration met with in coal gas. The really toxic constituent 
is probably among the minor impurities. J. C. W. 

The Aldehydes of Wines. J. Laborde {Ann ., Inst. Pasteur , 
1917, 31, 215—252).—A comprehensive study of the catalytic and 
physiological agents causing aldehyde formation in wines. These 
agents exercise their influence principally on the young wines 
during their storage in barrels, which helps more or less the con¬ 
tact of the wine with atmospheric oxygen. The three principal 
catalytic agents promoting aldehyde formation are: (1) the tannin 
substances, more or less combined with potassium hydroxide; 
(2) cenoxydase; (3) the oxydase of Botrytis cinerea . Pasteurisa¬ 
tion of normal wines, as well as the addition of sulphurous acid, 
checks aldehyde formation without completely preventing it. 
Pasteurisation behaves similarly with “ cassable ” wines, but in this 
case sulphurous acid favours aldehyde formation, whilst prevent¬ 
ing the “ casse.” There are equally important opposing influences 
which may lead to the complete disappearance of aldehyde from 
the wine if it is stored in the absence of air, and on this account 
but small amounts of aldehydes are to be found in red wines stored 
normally. In the case of cassable ;j wines, the aldehyde plays no 
part, since it is only formed after marked oxidation of the tannin 
substances. Aldehyde formation opposed by aldehyde destruction 
has only a passing influence, although always unfavourable, on the 
bouquet of red wines in casks. 

Of the micro-organisms which live in wine, only the facultative 
aerobic organisms (different yeasts) and the strictly aerobic organ¬ 
isms (mycoderma) produce aldehyde, although certain anaerobic 
ferments apparently yield acraldehyde by attacking the glycerol 
of the wine. The yeasts and anaerobic microbes secrete reductases 
in the wine, which can contribute to the complete removal of 
aldehydes in wine, kept out of contact with air,, unless the 
aldehydes are combined with sulphurous acid. W. G, 

Investigation of Soil Excrescences. H. Puchner (Kolloid 
Zeitsch.^ 1917, 20, 209—238).—The author discusses the formation 
of salt layers on the surface of various natural or artificial sub- "j 
stances as the result of weathering, the immediate cause of the \ 
production of these efflorescences or excrescences being the removal ' 
of water by evaporation. 

Experiments are described which show that the growth of these 
superficial layers is very appreciably influenced by the nature of 
the soil or other substance in which the salt is present. The 
general appearance and the crystalline structure of the separated 
salt is not only affected by the presence of colloidal humus sub- i 
stances, but also by the fineness of the soil particles. H, M, B. J 
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Action of Anhydrous Aluminium Chloride [and Ferric 
Chloride] on Unsaturated Organic Compounds. II. 
Wilmek C. Ganglofe and W. E. Henderson (J. Amer, Ghem . 
Soc. y 1917, 39, 1420—1427. Compare A., 1916, i, 593).—Further 
compounds of aluminium and ferric chlorides with unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, acids, alcohols, and aldehydes are described, and 
their bearing on the use of these catalysts in the cracking of 
petroleum is discussed. 

Acetylene gives the compounds AlCl 3 ,C 2 H 2 ,2EtOH and 
AlCl 3 ,G>H*,MeOH,H<>0; ethylene forms the compounds 

AlCl 3 ,C 2 H 4 ,2EtOH 

and AlCl 3 ,C 2 H 4 ,Me0H,H 2 0; y-butylene yields the granular product 
AiCl 3 ,CMe 2 !CHo,2MeOH,H 2 0; j8-^oamylene gives a series of 
bright-coloured tars according to the amount of aluminium 
chloride, but an alcoholic solution yields the crystalline 
compound AlCl s ,CMe 2 ICHMe,MeOH; styrene forms the sweet- 
smelling compounds A1C1 3 ,C 8 H 8 and A1G1 3 ,2C 8 H 8 ,2H 2 0. 

Oleic acid forms an asphalt-like mass, but if diluted with methyl 
alcohol, a compound , 4A1C1 3 ,C 18 H 34 0 2 , resembling brown sugar, 
may be isolated. Fumaric acid yields a snow-white compound , 
A1C1 3 ,C 4 H 4 0 4 , which sublimes unchanged at 200°. A methyl- 
alcoholic solution of furfuraldehyde gives a crystalline, coal-like 
product , AlCl 3 ,C 5 H 4 0 2) Me0H f and a solution of benzaldehyde 
forms a pale yellow, crystalline compound , AlCl 3 ,C 7 H 6 0,Me0H. 
Diluted allyl alcohol yields the pungent-smelling compound 
AlCfl 3 ,C s H a O,MeOH. 

Anhydrous ferric chloride reacts with methyl-alcoholic solutions 
of amylene and furfuraldehyde to form the compounds 
FeC3 3 ,C 5 H K) ,MeQH and FeCl 3 ,C 5 H 4 0 2 ,Me0H respectively. 

The yields of benzophenone obtained in the condensation of 
benzoyl chloride with benzene under the influence of various 
anhydrous metallic chlorides have been roughly determined. 
Under similar conditions, aluminium chloride gave 70—71%, ferric 
chloride 60—62%, zinc chloride 28—32%, chromic and cuprous 
chlorides nil. J. C. W. 

Preparation of Ethylene Glycol. Benjamin T. Brooks and 
Irwin Humphrey (J. Ind. Eng. Ghem., 1917, 9, 750—751).—One 
mol. of ethylene dichloride, 5 volumes of methyl alcohol, and 
3 mols. of sodium formate are heated together at 165° to 170° in 
an autoclave for seven hours. After cooling, the methyl alcohol 
solution is separated from the salts and distilled. The methyl 
alcohol may be distilled at ordinary pressure and the glycol under 
reduced pressure. Ethylene dichloride is readily prepared by the 
action of chlorine on ethylene at 0°; if the mixture becomes 
heated, large quantities of trichloroethane are formed. Th© gases 
should not b© dried. W. P. S. 

VOL. CXTI. i. y 
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Preparation of £-Chloro- and ^-Bromopropionic Acids. 
Walter A. Jacobs and Michael Heidelbebger (/. Atne-r. Ghent . 
Soc. y 1917, 39, 1465—1466).—Ethylene cMoroliydriu is dissolved 
in alcohol, 5 concentrated potassium cyanide solution is gradually 
added to the boiling solution, and after some hours the cyano¬ 
hydrin is isolated and distilled (b. p. 110°/15 mm.) . On hydro¬ 
lysis with hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid, /3-ehloro- or ^-broxno- 
propionic acid is obtained in good yield,' replacement of the 
hydroxyl group by halogen taking place simultaneously. 

~ J., 0. W. 


Hydrogen Oxalates of the Alkali Earth Metals. G. 
Bruhns (Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 95, 194 — 224).—In view of 
the uses of oxalic acid in analysis, and of the. advantages of pure 
oxalic acid as a standard for volumetric solutions (A., 1916, ii, 158, 
533), the conditions under which acid salts of the alkali earths are 
formed have been investigated. 

Dilute solutions of barium chloride yield with 2 mols. of oxalic 
acid a crystalline precipitate of the salt BaH 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 2 ,2H 2 0, which 
is rapidly decomposed by cold water. 1H 2 0 is readily lost, even 
at atmospheric temperature in a vacuum, whilst the other mole¬ 
cule is only driven off at- 125°. Solutions of progressively diminish¬ 
ing acidity yield the salts Ba. 7 H. 7 (C.>0 4 ) 3 ,3IT.,0 and 
Ba 3 H 2 (CA)4,3HoO, - 
all being similar in appearance. 

Titration with N /10-sodium hydroxide shows that a small part 
of the oxalic acid remains combined with the normal oxalate, even 
after prolonged boiling. When barium hydroxide solution is in 
excess, the precipitated barium oxalate contains an excess of 
barium. The error in titrating barium with oxalic acid, and 
conversely, is therefore considerable. 

Normal barium oxalate may contain more than 1DLO when 
precipitated cold from barium hydroxide and oxalic acid, whilst 
the product from barium chloride and sodium oxalate may con 
tain less than 1 mol., even from dilute solution. At 100° it only 
contains JH. 7 0. 

Strontium has less tendency to form acid salts. A salt, 
SroTL 2 (C 20 4 ) 3 , 2 H. 2 0 , is obtained which is decomposed completely 
by cold water. Slow crystallisation from slightly acid solution, 
however, yields homogeneous, crystals containing an excess of acid 
which are only very slowly decomposed by water. Strontium 
chloride is more suitable than calcium chloride for addition in the 
titration of oxalic acid under conditions which cause rapid pre¬ 
cipitation. A Nj 10-solution of strontium hydroxide is very suit¬ 
able for volumetric estimations of oxalic acid, care being taken 
that the alkaline solution is not in excess, Which would cause the 
precipitate^ to retain strontium. The water of crystallisation 
varies, as in the case of other oxalates, with the conditions of 
preparation. 

The titration of oxalic acid in nitric acid solution is quite satis- 
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factory in the presence of barium nitrate, and even of barium 
chloride. C. H. X). ' 

. The System Water-Uranyl Oxalate-Ammonium Oxalate* 
A. Golan i (Conipt, rend., 1917, 165, '234—236).—An examina¬ 
tion of the solubility curves of the system water-uranyl oxalate- 
ammonium oxalate at 15°, 50°, and 75° con fi rms the results of 
Rosenheim and Lienau (compare- A., 1899, i, 569) and Wyrouboff 
(compare Ball. Soc. Franc. Min,, 1909, 32, 351) as to the exist¬ 
ence of the complex (NH 4 ) 2 (U0 2 )(C. 2 0 4 ) 2 ,2H._>0, and of Wyrouboff 
( lor , cit.) of the complex (NH 4 ) 4 (U0, 2 )(Cj>6 4 ) 3 , and in addition 
indicates the existence of a new compound , 

(NH 4 )o(U0 2 ) 2 (CA)^E 2 0 . 

At 50° only the anhydrous salts are formed, and the salt 
(NH 4 ) 4 (U0 2 )(C ; ,0 4 ).j is only formed at 60° or above. W. G. 

Oxidation of the Alkali Butyrates by Hydrogen Peroxide 
with the Production of Succinic Acid. Edward Caxien and 
-William Holds worth . Hurtley (Biochem. J. f 1917, 11, 

164—171). —When sodium butyrate and hydrogen peroxide in 
aqueous solution are heated together at 65°, succinic acid is pro¬ 
duced, and may amount to as much as 50% of the oxidised 
butyrate. When the amount of hydrogen peroxide is relatively 
increased, the yield of succinic acid is diminished, whilst that of 
carbon dioxide is enormously increased. Under the conditions 
observed, the fatty acid is attacked at the methyl group at the 
end of the carbon chain instead of at the a- and ^-carbon atoms, as 
found in the experiments of Dakin (A., 1908, i, 74). 

’ H. W. B. 

Crystallographic Investigations of the Succinic Acids, 
their Homolognes and Derivatives. Anton Steel (Zeitsch. 
Kry&t, Min., 1914, 54, 343—-387).—The object of this work was 
to investigate the crystallographic relationships between geo¬ 
metrically isomeric acids and their derivatives. It has also been 
extended to include the glutaric and mesaconie acids and their 
derivatives. 

Succinic acid forms monoclinic plates or prisms/varying in habit 
according to the solvent, water, acetone, ethyl acetate, etc. 
[a : h : c = 0*5747 :1: 0*8581 ; fi = 133 0 37 / j. Cleavage and optic 
axial plane, {010}; D 1*577; M.V. 74*81, 

ci 6Ss*-DimethyIsuccinic acid, moiioelinic prisms from wafer or 
ethyl acetate [a: b : 4=0*6967 :1:0*8549; j8 = 93°9J']; D 1*343(7); 
M.Y. 110*69. Cleavage and optic axial plane, {010}. 

t mw 5 - 5 -Dimethylsuccimc acid, triclinic plates from ether 
[a : b : c = 0*8485 :1:0*8944; <*~97°54§'; j8 = 125°9£; y = 89°47YJ. 
Cleavage plane, {010} perfect; {110} and {110} less good. 
D 1*349; M.Y. 110*72. 

ms-Dimethylsuccinic acid, prepared by Bone and Sprankling’s 
method (T., 1899, 75, 858), forms triclinic prisms from acetone 

V * 
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In: b :c = ri2G5:1:2*0244; a=78°40'; j8 = 105 o 30'; y = 112<W]. 
Cleavage, {010} and {110}; D 1*323; M.V. 110*38. 

Trimethylsuccinic acid, rhombic prisms from water, alcohol, 
ether, or amyl acetate [ct: b : c~ 0*6585 :1 : O’82971. Cleavage 
{010} and {110}; optic axial plan e (100}; D 1*242(5); 
M.Y,* 128*77. 

Tetramethyl&ucciuic acid, from ether or acetone, forms both 
inonoclinic and triclinic crystals; from aqueous methyl alcohol, 
light petroleum, or ethyl acetate only triclinic. 

"Monoclinic form : [a : b : c -1*0923 :1: 0*7208; 0 = 100°26']; 

cleavage {100} and {010}; D 1*300; M.Y. 133*85. 

Triclinic form: [a: h : c = 0*7556 :1:2*0168; a = 89°42'; j8 = 
101°39 / ; y = 89°33']; cleavage {110} and {iTO }; B 1*300. 

n-s-Dimetliyldiethylsuccinic acid, triclinic prisms, pseudo- 
hexagonal with respect to the axis 5, from acetone solution 
[a: h : e = 0*8499 :1: 0*8954; a = 97°50'; 0 = 124°25'; y = 90°0']; 

cleavage perfect on {010}, poor on { 01 }; D 1*247; M.Y. 
161*95, 

Giuiaric acid, thin, inonoclinic, six-sided plates from acetone 
\aib\c = 2*0737 :1:3*5359; 0 = 13P36']; cleavage {100} and 
{110}; optic axial plane {010}; B 1*427; M.Y. 92*50. 

Mesaconic acid, thin, four-sided plates from ether, inonoclinic 
(sphenoidal ?) \a : b : c = 0*5933 :1: 1*2632; 0 — 108°34']; cleavage 
{100}; optic axial plane {010}; D 1*466; M.Y. 88*68. 

Tetrametliylsuccinodinitrile, monoclinic plates from ether, 
alcohol, etc. [a: b : <? = 0*689Q: 1: 0*7109; j3 = 116025'] ; cleavage 
and optic axial plane, {010} ; D 1*070; M.Y. 127*1. 

4f-Dimethyldiethylsuccinodmitrile, triclinic plates [a: b : c == 
0*4947:1:0*5913; a = 99°54'; £=110°4H'; y = 89°74']; D 1*075(5); 
M.V. 152*5. 

Tetraethylsuccinodinitrile, triclinic plates \a : hc =■ 0'5109 :1: 
1*1998; a = 80°2'; /3 = 110°45'; y = 90°40']; D 1*076; M.Y. 178*46. 

Succinic anhydride, stable crystalline modification, forms 
rhombic, bipyramidal prisms [a :d : c = 0*5945 :1: 0*4603]. Cleav¬ 
age and glide plane, {101} ; optic axial plane, {001}; D 1*503; 
M.V. 66*54. 

c7$-s-Bimethylsuccinic anhydride, monoclinic plates [a:b :c = 
0*5859 :1: 1*6044; 0 =93°31']; B 1*337; M.Y. 95*75. 

Measurable crystals of the trans-isomeride of ns-dimethyl- 
suceinic and tefcramethylsuccinic anhydrides could not be obtained. 

s-Dimethyldiethylsuccinic anhydride, monoclinic prisms 
[a : h :c = 0*5900:1:0*9756; j3 = 91°29J']; D 1*189; M.V. 154*7. 

Tetz'aethylsuccinic anhydride, stout, monoclinic crystals from 
ether, alcohol, ethyl acetate, etc. [a : b : c = 0*8842 :1: 0*9052 ; 
0 = 95°34|']; D 1*207(8); M.Y. 175*53. 

Glutaric anhydride, long, flat, monoclinic prisms from ether 
[a: h : c = 1*4249 :1:1'9623 )8 = 91 0 47 / ] ; D 1*411; M.Y. 80*81. 

Succinimide, stable modification, rhombic, bipyramidal plates or 
nr isms from acetone [a : h : c = 0*7888:l :l*3655l; B 1*418; 
M.Y. 71*42. 
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c?Vs-Dimethylsuccinimide ? thin, monoclinic plates [a : b : c = 
0*9089 ; 1: 1*3153; ^ — 100°10^ / ]a cleavage, {001}; optic axial plane 
perpendicular to {010}; D 1*284; M.Y. 98*91. The crystals of 
the transdsomeride could not be measured. 

as-Bimethylsuccinimide, six-sided, tabular, monoclinic crystals 
from ethyl acetate or ' alcohol [a : h : c — 2*0385 :1 : 1*8937 ; 
y8 = 120°37 / ]; cleavage, {001}; optic axial plane, {010}; D 1*244; 
M.V. 102*04. 

Trimethylsuccinimide, rhombic prisms, a combination of a 
rectangular prism with basal plane. The axial ratios could not 
be determined. 

Tetramethylsuccinimide, thin, monoclinic plates or needles 
[a: h : c = 1*6255 :1:2*0679; j3 = 92 0 8']; D 1*185; M.Y. 130*76. 

s-Dimethyldiethylsiiecinimide, monoclinic prisms [a :b:c — 
0*5829:1:0*9773; jB = 91°32']; D 1*189(9); M.Y. 153*79. 

Tetraethylsuceinimide, triclinic tables [a :b : e =0*8549 :1: 
1*4893; a = 79°16 / ; J 8-105°52 / ; y = 86°55']; X> 1*166; M.Y. 180*99. 

Glutarimide, rectangular, monoclinic tables from alcohol or ethyl 
acetate [a ; h : c = 0*9849 :1: 1*3772; j8 = i02°17']; cleavage, {001} 
and {100}; D 1*393; M.Y. 81*12. 

Citraconimide, monoclinic plates [a■: b : c = 1:1:1*3154; J3 = 
100°0']; cleavage, {100}; D 1*410; M.V. 78*72. 

Succinochloroimide, rhombic plates (? bipyramidal) [a:b:c = 
0*8949:1:1*6308]; optic axial plane, {100}; D 1*650; M.Y. 80*72. 

Succinobromoimide, rhombic bisphenoidal crystals [a : b : c = 
0*8994:1:1*6360]; axial plane, {100} ; D 2*098; M.Y. 84*7. 

Suecinoiodoimide, ditetragonal bipyramidal [a: c = 1: 0*8733]; 
D 2*245; M.Y. 100*16. 

Tetramethylsuccinochloroimide, four-sided .rhombic bipyramidal 
plates [a : h : c = 0*9848 :1 : 1*3912]; optic axial plane, {010} ; 
D 1*303; M.Y. 145*19. 

Tetramethylsuccinobromoimide, isomorphous with the last 
[tf : 5 : c = 0*9898 :1 : 1*4650]; optic axial plane, {100}; D 1*578 ; 
M.Y. 147*88. 

Tetramethylsuccinoiodoimide, rhombic pyramidal [cubic — 
1*1051:1: 0*8502] ;D 1*816; M.Y. 154*69. 

Succinanil, monoclinic tables [a \b : c = 2*1125 :1: 2*3065 ; j8 = 
101°42 / ]; cleavage, {100}; optic axial plane, {010}; D 1*356; 
M.Y. 129*75. 

cis-a-Dimethylsuccinanil, rhombic bipyramidal prisms = 

1*2568:1:2*6730]; cleavage, (001}; D 1*253; M.Y. 161*97. 

^m??^-5-Dimethylsuccinanil, monoclinic plates .[a: b : c = 1*3724 : 
1:3*0810 ; j8 = 118°1T / ]; cleavage, {001}; optic axial plane, {010} ; 
D 1*239; M.Y. 163*84. 

as-Dimethylsuccinanil, monoclinic needles [a : b : c - 2*3885 :1 : 
4*1003; = 97°1 ; ]; cleavage, {001}; optic axial plane, {010}; 

D 1*247; M.Y. 182*73. 

Trimethylsuceinanil, rhombic bipyramidal prisms [a:b :c~ 
1*8490:1: 2*3204]; cleavage, {001} ; optic axial plane, {010}; 
D. Y240; M.V. 175*0. ’ * ‘ 
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T et r a methyl suec iiian il, ' long, monocliuic prisms \u : h : c = 
3*2444:1:6-3002; j0 = 9O°37 / J; cleavage. {001} ; I) 1 199; M.V. 
192*58. 

sdDimethyldiethylsueciiianil, ■ monoolinic prisms (//: h : r ~ 
1-2882:1 : 2*4242 ;q8=93°17V]; D 1/1.81; M.V. 219*3. 

Glu tar anil, monodiuic tables [a : b :c — 2*4120 :1: 2*4318; /3=- 
97°37 7 ]; cleavage, {100}; optic axial plane, {010}D 1*304; 
M.Y. 144*88. ‘ 

Citraconanil, monodiuic tliin needles or plates [A: b : c = 2*7652 : 

l. : 2*8700; j3 = 99°'36'J; optic axial, plane, {010}; 3) 1*283 ; 

M.Y. 145*75. .• ' . 

Those .compounds having a cyclic structure show much closer 
crystallographic relationship among themselves than those having 
open-chain structures. There is not generally the close relation¬ 
ship between anhydrides and imides which might have been 
expected, but these derivatives ofs-diinethylcliethylsuccinic acid 
are isomorphous. The entrance of a CII 3 group occasions less 
morphotropic change in the cyclic than in the open structures. 
Morphotropic relationships are clear among some of the halogen 
imides and among the anils. E. IT. R. 

Two Isomeric Citronelaldehydes. H. J. Prins {Cham, Week - 
blad, 1917, 14, 692—695).—By repeated fractionation, two isoinerides 
have been isolated from citronelaldehyde. The first has b. p. 
203—204°, B 14 0*8880, and forms a semiearbazone, m. p. 85—86°. 
The second hash. p. 198—200°, B* 4 0*8745, and gives a semiearbazone, 

m. p. 82*5—83°. It is suggested that the first has the formula 

CH»:CMe* CHo* CHMe* CH o -CH0, and the second the 

formula CMe,;:CH-CH 2 : CH 2 -CHMe-CTIo"CHO. A. J. W. 

The Influence of Constitution on the Rotation of Optically- 
active Substances. X. Optically-active Ketones and Bi¬ 
ketones. IT. Rijpe and Samuel Wild [Annalen, 1917, 414, 
111—125).—As it is possible to obtain many saturated and un¬ 
saturated derivatives of ketones and aldehydes, the influence of 
constitution on the optical properties of active members of these 
classes can be investigated most advantageously. Not; much is 
known concerning optically active ketones and aldehydes, but a 
beginning has now been made with derivatives of amyl acetone 
(e-methylheptan-j8-one). 

Ethyl amylacetoace prepared from active amyl bromide and 
ethyl sodioacetoacetate, has b. p. 112°/10 rum., Df 0*9513, 
[aji? +13*66°, 14*11° in 10% benzene solution. The a character¬ 
istic wave-length,’’A H (see A., 1915, ii, 718) is 643*0 for the pure 
liquid and 592*3 for the 10% benzene solution. The inactive ester 
has the same b. p. Active' amylacetone thylhcptanr(3-oiie\ is 

obtained by hydrolysis with 12% methyl-alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide as a mobile oil, resembling amyl acetate; b. p, 70°/11 mm., 
Bf 0*8295, [a:]gP +8*20°, 7*34° in 10% benzene, 8*09° in 10% 
alcohol, X a 664*2, 581*9 for benzene solution, 609*8 for alcoholic 
condenses with benzaldehyde in the presence 
to yield bemj/liihneamylaatone [a -benzyl- 
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idtne-c-m 1 1hylheptan-fi-one] ; the active form crystallises in matted, 
silvery-white needles, m. p. 138°, [a]f -f-10*77°, X u 547*9 for 10% 
solution in .benzene; the inactive form has m. p. 173°. The corre¬ 
sponding aiiisylidene compound' crystallises in large, pearly scales; 
the active form has m. p. 55°, [a]f +8*62°, A a 547*7 for. 10% solu- ; 
tion in benzene; the inactive form has m. p. 93°. The ketone 
also condenses with ethyl acetate under the influence of sodium 
and with ethyl benzoate in the presence of sodamide; active 
acetylamylacetone [i]~metJiylnonan-p^<lione] } 

CH 3 * CO* CI1 2 * CO • CB> CEL* CHMe-Et, 
is a pale yellow, viscous oil, b. p. 103°/10 mm., Df 0*9202, 
[a]5 u +9*80°, 8*28° in 10% benzene, X a 630*0, 579*7 in benzene 
sohition, and forms a pale green copper salt; active bemoylamyl- 
aceto.ne [a-phenyl-C-methyloctcm-ay-dion e] is a pale yellow, aromatic 
oil, b. p. 106-—io7 6 /0*l mm., 180°/10 mm., Df 1*005, 
[a]4- 9*41°, 6*87° in 10% benzene, 6*44° in 10% solution in 10% 
sodium hydroxide, X a ,620*0, 580*0 in benzene, 587*7 in sodium 
hydroxide, and it forms a pale green copper salt. 

Some menthyl derivatives were prepared for comparison with 
these. Menthyl acetoacetate has b. p. 149*5°/10*25 mm., 
Df 0*9866, [«} 5 ° -69*21°, 69*32° in 10% benzene, A u 678*9, 698*7 
in benzene. The sodium compound of this reacts with a-bromo- 
ethylbenzene to form menthyl a-phenylethylacetoacetate ( menthyl 
a-a c a tyl-fi-ph e nyl b ii-tyra f e) , CHMePh*CHAc*CO 2 *C 10 H 19 , as a 
thickly matted mass of slender needles, in. p. 98°, b. p. 217°/ 
11 mm., [a]|° +108*16°, A a 635*2, for 10% solution in benzene. 
[The corresponding ethyl ester has b. p. 154°/11 mm.] This may 
be hydrolysed to %-phenyl'pentan-ft~o?te, b. p. 109—110°/II mm. 
Menthyl sodioacetoacetate also reacts with active ainyl bromide to 
form menthyl amylacetoacetate, h. p. 185°/10 mm., Df 0*9723, 
[a]o -40*48° X a 698*8. 

The rotations for the (7, M, and F lines, and the values of 

[a] K /[a]c anc ^ Mr “Me are a ^ so gi v ^ n * 

With the exception of the menthyl derivatives, it will be seen 
that the highest rotatory power is possessed by the active ethyl 
amylacetoacetate, in which the asymmetric grouping is bounded 
by two carbonyl groups. With only one carbonyl group, as in 
amylacetone, the rotator}^ power is much less, but is still higher 
than that of amyl alcohol, and the rotation is almost as low if the 
two carbonyl groups are not near the asymmetric carbon atom, as 
in the two acylamylacetones. The a characteristic wave-lengths,” 
X aJ for the pure compounds vary considerably, but the values for 
the solutions are about the same. Certain constitutional differ¬ 
ences must therefore disappear on dissolving the compounds, and 
the effect of the solvent on the rotation-dispersion is consequently 
very pronounced. J. C. W. 

Some New Compounds of Dextrose. P. Karrer (Ber., 
1917, 50, 833—837. Compare A., 1916, i, 832).-—By the interaction 
of hromoacet-oglucose and the silver salt of an organic acid in an 
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inert solvent, tetra-aeelyl derivatives of tlie eorresponding aster of 
dextrose have been obtained. Un fortunately, it Isas not been found 
possible to eliinmate- the acetyl radicles without simultaneously 
removing the organic acid group, 'so that the influence of the dex¬ 
trose molecule on the physiological -activity of the acids tun ployed 
could not be observed. 

In boiling toluene, silver 2-piienylq uinol ineBl.-carbcixy.la te as id 
bromoacetoglueose- react with the formation of tfrira-xieetydlex lease 

'*2 - phenylqmnolinc - 4 - mrhaxylate, CO 2 *0 fi H ? O f> A iq, 

needles, in. p. 151°, which on treatment with methyl “alcoholic am¬ 
monia yields %phenylqmnaUneA-mid)oxidamide 9 C 1H ll VtJ ON 2 , needles, 
in. p. 196°. 

Under similar conditions, ■ bvom oacetoglucose and silver salicylale 
react, giving rise to two isomeric substances,, namely,. tetra-acetyl- 
dextrose. mticylaU, OH*C\ s H 4 ;CQ i yC 0 H 7 i) fi Ac 4j crystals, in. p, 185°, 
and salicylic acid . tetm-acetylglucoside s CO^II*G 0 H;pO*O n li 7 O fi A.c.,, 
,a lajvorotatpry substance, in. p, ■ 167°, Tbe former gives a violet 
coloration' with ferric chloride, and with'• liiethyl-alcohblin ammotiia 
yields salicylamide, whereas ' the" latter 'gives-' no coloration and is 
soluble without fission in very dilute -aqueous . ammonia, whilst on 
hydrolysis with, alkalis 'or -more-concentrated 'ammonia it yields 
salicylic' acid. The- formation .of ■These- two; isohierides, is attributed ■ 
to the co-existence of two modifications• of silver salicylate,’ namely, 

yC0 0 Ag AJXll 

eye:/ / ' and o ( .h 4 < f - 

H>H s OAg 

I), F, T. 

Synthesis of Disaccharides containing Sulphur and 
Selenium, Wnunsui Hohnkider and Fritz Wkkdk (Bei\, 1917* 
50, 793—“804. Compare Schneider and others, A., 1916, i, 791, 792 ; 

1914, 4, 669, 977).,.-The interaction of ^bromoa.cetyiglucose and 

|K)tassium' hydrogen, sulphide in albo.hoiie;solution gives rise to an 
imcryafcallisable substance, together with the octa-acetate^ 
0 2 gHj W 0 18 S, .colourless needles, m, jv 174°, [«]ff -38*21° in s-totra- 
.dWoroethane, of a disaccharide containing an atom of sulphur. This 
product probably owes its formation to the presence of normal 
potassium sulphide In the alcoholic solution. By treatment with 
a methyl-alcoholic solution of ammonia (Fischer and Itelforich, A., ; 
71914, i,,333),-the octa-apetate* was convertible into the corresponding 
thio-disaccharide. C X2 B,> 2 O 10 S, hexagonal leaflets, rm p. 174°, 
-,[a]o —84*78°' in water, to which, from its apparent analogy with 
Motrehalos© (Fischer and Delbruck, A., 190,9, .i, 633), is given the 
name thiohotrehalose. Thioibotrehalose is remarkably resistant 
hydrolytic agents-; it is indifferent to warm, aqueous alkalis, whilst 
mineral acids liberate hydrogen sulphide only slowly even in hot 
concentrated solution; emulsin, yeast enzyme (Lebedeff, A., 1.911, 
i, 248, 828), trehalase, and myrosin .are without action. From the 
fact that Folding's solution is not reduced, it is probable that thin 
?4otr|halose does not contain an aldchydic group. TbioAvd rehnlose 
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gives a potassium derivative, C 12 H 31 O 10 SK,2H 2 O, microscopic needles, 
decomp, at 170—180°, and a dipotassium derivative, 
C 12 H 20 O 10 SK,,4H 2 O, 

microscopic tetragonal double pyramids,- decomp, near 170°. 

In a similar way, using an ’ alcoholic solution of potassium 
selenide, it was possible to obtain an. octa-acetghelenoisotrehalose, 
(W^AsSe, colourless needles, m. p. 186°, [a]f} —51*24° in s-tetra- 
cliloroetiiane, which on hydrolysis with methyl-alcoholic ammonia 
gave selenoisoPrehalose, C 12 H 2 oO 10 Se, crystals closely resembling the 
corresponding thio-oompound, m. p. 193°, [a]jJ ! — 83*58° in water; 
■potassium derivative, C 12 H 21 0 10 SeK,2H 2 0, needles, decomp, near 
132°; dipotassium derivative, C^HgoOj 0 S eK 2 ,4H 2 0, tetragonal, 
double pyramids, decomp, near 130°. Like the thio-analogue, 
selenoisotrehalose is a sweet substance of remarkable resistance to 
hydrolysis and mild oxidising agents. Not only are these compounds 
unaffected by the hydrolytic agents mentioned above, but when 
administered to dogs or 1 guinea-pigs they are eliminated unaltered in 
the urine. D. F. T. 


Bromoethylamine. 8, Gabeiel (Ber., 1917/50, 826—827). 
Bromoethylamine is prepared most conveniently by saturating at 0° 
with hydrogen bromide a mixture of aminoethyl alcohol and fuming 
hydrobromic acid, the resulting mixture being heated for one hour 
at 170°; the m. p. of bromoethylamine hydrobromide is 
172*5—173*5°, and not 155—160°, as stated previously. 

’When hydroxyethylcarbamide is heated with fuming hydrobromic 
acid* solution at 100° for one hour the product is unstable hr onto- 
ethylcarh amide, OH 2 Br*GH 2 -NH*CX>NH 2 , needles, in. p. 91°, which 
on being kept for several days undergoes transformation into 

Cjj _Q 

etliylene-^-carbarnide hydrobromide, 


D. F. T. 


Palladium., A, Gutbtbh and C. Fellnkr [with J. KraOtee, 
F. Falco, A. Kkell, Fk. Schulz, and M. Woernlb] ( ZeiUch . anorq . 

Ohem,, 1916, 95, 129*.168. Compare A., 1905, i, 584, 876; 1906, 

i, 12, 244, 402ii, 407 ; 1909, n, 58:5.; 1910, ii, 459, 756).—The follow¬ 
ing compounds ■ are described: tetrmnedhylammmium pallado - 
chloride, (NMe 4 ) 2 PdCl 4 , dark red, pleochroic crystals; iso propglam- 
momum . paUadoMoride , • (NHVCaH^gP.dCl*; n-butylammonmm 
pallado<Moride, - (NH^C^H^gPdCl*; diimhutylammoninm paU 
iadochloride, • ' [NH 2 (C 4 Ho)‘ 2 ] 2 ^ >t ^^ 4 ; allylammonium pallado ~ 
chloride , (NH 3 # C 8 IT 5 ) 2 PdCl 4 ; and the corresponding mono-, di~ r and 
tri-imamylammonium, gmmdimum, hemglmiilinium , o-,' *&-,• and; 
\ychloro- and h rom o-amliniwn, o~, m- } and p -miroanilinium, tn * 
h e nzylamm oni umi, di m e t hyl-o-toluidmimn, o, m-, and p-xylidiniuni, 
\p-cumidimum,' 2 *A-tolylenediammonium, diphenylmethylammon- 
ium, O'and p-plienetidinium, &-pieolinmm, lutidininm, colttdimum , 
piperid/iriimri, and iso quinolmium palladochlorides. 

In the 1 1 ex, a el . 1 ! oro -series, . dimethylammonium ' palladichloride, 
(NHoMe 2 )i>Pd.C] 6 is bright red and unstable, and the tri- and tetra- 

: y* 
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,mc thj/la m m o n i n np di-< fri- > and t.ctra~d.h-t/hunmuni tern, iso propylam ■ 
nwninm, di- and i ri pro pjd am m. on i u in , n-h n Iff fa m m on i tt m , di~ and. 
friimh //1 a m mu a i if m\ m u ft o~, d i a* i d / rrh son mvln m m on i a m , 

f5-picolinlmu, iutidinin m, ctdlidialum , and hoqni nuftiiin m jttdfadr . 

chlorides are quite similar. 

The corresponding bromides of both series have been pro [aired 
from most of the same bases. 

The■ following palladodiammine derivatives are described ; 

iso/Vo pi/IpnJ/adosamtnine ■ chloride, lV!(NMpO. ; 1:1 y).jC.h; am I the 
corresponding dipropifl , n-hutt/l, di-imbutyl, mono-, and di-imam pX 
bensylideneauiUne, o-, :m~, and }>mtroaniUtt<>, o-y in-, and )>;vi/lidine, 
2 :4- and 3 :4-/ oh/lenedictmdne, p -phcnrPid-ine, 0plcolim\ Inl-kUn* t 
collidine, ph-periddiie, and iso quinoline compounds. Iodides and 
bromides of most of the bases have, been prepared, as well as the 
iti trades from pi/ridine, Pd(Cr,N 1T» ) ).»(N0. } ') IJ| and a-pimUnt\ 
Pd(C 5 NH 4j Me) 2 (NO^) 3 . ' ' ’ (X IT. 1). 

A New Class of Palladium Compounds. Fallacious 
Trichlorides and Tribromides. A, Uutwku and (X Fkllnkh 
( ZcHsch . mump Ohem 1916, 95, 169 176). Wliiist pailadous 

coni pounds with salts of organic amines usually correspond .with 
two subsidiary valencies of the central atom, under certain condi¬ 
tions only one subsidiary valency may be active. This is very un¬ 
usual, only one example being recorded in the large series of 
platinous compounds. The formation depends less on the relative 
proportions of the compounds than on the concentration, low con¬ 
centrations favouring the trichloride and high, concentrations the 
tetrachloride. Slow crystallisation at atmospheric temperatures is 
most suitable. The crystals are brown or red. 

The tripropplammonium , [NH(C a H 7 ) iM ]PdC*l. t , do and fridmbnti/i- 
ammonium , rpmmdimum, am i nognanidiwinm , and henzyhthpht m~ 
nianiurn chlorides , and the. t c tra-ethylammonium , fripropylanim on- 
ium , eolMdiniunii and l ribenzi/lammoniitw bromides are described. 

(X IT. IT 

Oxidation of Amino acids and of Belated Substances 
with CHoramine-T* .TTknky iDhyspaiuu Bakin (Bioahmm J\ y 
191.7, 11, 79 95. Compare A., 1916, i, 598), In a previous paper 

(toe. rif.) an account has been given of the oxidation of simple 
amino-acids by the neutral oxidising agent, chloramine T (audio- 
yi-toluenesulphonchloroamide), The work lias now been extended to 
a study of the'behaviour .of more complex a mi no-acids towards the 
•same reagent. 

When monosodimn glutamate, is treated with one molecular pro¬ 
portion of chloramine-T a good yield of ilie seini-aldd.iyde of suc¬ 
cinic acid, /3-aldehydopropion ie acid, is obtained. The st,distance is 
readily •"isolated as the nitrophenylliydrassone, .which crystallises in 
platelets, in, p. • 185—187°• (Alefelcl, A,, 1909, i, 364, gives' 175°). 
Using two molecules of chloramine-T .to'one. of the glutamate, the 
reaction takes a different course, with .formation of fccyauopropionie 
arid , f^TTr.OoN, crystal Using in stout prisms, m, p, 48.50°, On 
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evaporation with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
quantitatively into succinic acid, and by means of sodium and 
alcohol it- is reduced to y-aminobutyric acid. The latter substance 
has also been obtained by the bacterial, decomposition of glutamic 
acid. 

The: oxidation of sodium, aspartate by ehloramine-T occurs 
readily in aqueous solution with the liberation of ammonia and. 
carbon dioxide. The chief product* isolated is dichloroacetaldehyde, 
which yields characteristic derivatives of glyoxal when treated with 
phenylliydrazine or /Miitroplienyl hydrazine. Methyl aspartic acid 
similarly yields derivatives of methylglyoxal with the intermediate 
formation of dichloroacetone, whilst /xobutaldehyde. and i8-methyl- 
hut, aldehyde are formed from valine and ovdeucine respectively. 

On oxidising aqueous solutions of asparagine with chloramine-T, 
a reducing substance is formed which on treatment with phenyl- 
hydrazine and other bases gives derivatives of mesoxalie semi- 
aldehyde. The substance is not isolated in the pure state, but the 
derivatives, obtained from it indicate that it is probably the semi- 
aldehyde of dichloromal onamide, CBO*CClyCQ*NH 2 . Dicliloroacet¬ 
amide; also occurs among the oxidation products of asparagine. On 
treating the oxidation products with phenylliydrazine, mesoxamide 
seinialdehydebispiienylhydrazone, 

0 H (IN* NIT Pli) C (: N * NH Ph) - 0 0 * NIL, 
is formed. It crystallises from, 'ethyl• acetate in light yellow prisms 
and needles, in. j>. 25(4-252°. It is identical with a com pound 
prepared by Langheld (A., 1909, i, 557), erroneously described by 
him as the phenylhydrazoiie of the amide of malonic semialdehyde.' 
On boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
4-benzene azo-1 -piienyl-5-pyrazolone.' When p-bromophenylliydrazin© 
is substituted for phenyl hydrazine in the reaction, mesaxmmtfe 
.sy: miaidehycleh w-p- hromophent/lhi/drazone, C ir ,H^ON^Br*, is formed. 
It crystallises in golden-yellow rosettes, in. p. 274-.275°. The corre¬ 

sponding h 1 x-]>- nifroph c nylhydrnzonr , 0 iri H 1;j 0 5 N 7 , deep red, pris¬ 
matic needles from nitrobenzene, m, p. about 340°, and 
varhtmM-e-, 0 5 H tt O.*N 7 ,. colourless, needles, in, p. 240°, were also pre¬ 
pared. A trace' of the nit roplienylliydraznne, when treated with 
sodium hydroxide and alcohol, gives an intense blue solution, a 
reaction which appears to be characteristic, of two adjacent nit.ro- 
phen'yl hydrazine groups, By treating the oxidation products of 

asparagine with 3:4--tolylenediarnine, the amide of 7-meiIiylquin- 
oxalino*2(or 3)«carboxyiic acid, is formed, glistening 

plates, m. p. 286 287°. 

On heating dextrose with cliloramiiie-T in aqueous solution, 
oxidation occurs slowly and tolueuesulphoiiamide is precipitated. 
The addition of phenyl hydrazine to the filtrate is followed by the 
precipitation of a yellow substance, which is found to be the 
■phenylhydrazo ne of benzaldxhyde^Hidjdionamde, C J3 H r ^0 2 N a S, 
crystallising from alcohol in greenish-gold plates, m. p. 244-—245° 
(decoiii{>;).' The aldehyde is produced apparently from ^-toluene- 
s5 1 1},) 1 1 oiia.tuide by oxidation -with'-unchanged chloraniine-T,'and can 
also he prepared directly by heating these two substances together 
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ill aqueous solution. On adding an alcoholic solution of aniline to 
the solution containing the aldehyde, hemylidencaniline-y-mlphan* 
amide, NH S * S0 2 -C ti H.| *OHINP.h, is precipitated. It is obtained as a 
felted mass of silky crystals, m. p. 208°. On warming the anil with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the aldehyde is set free and can lie extracted' 
by ether. B'enzaldehyde-ip-mlphonamide, C 7 M 7 Q ;i NS, crystallises in 
shining, colourless plates and needles, m. p. 122—124°. It yields a 
hydra,zone, C 7 H 0 OoN,.S, shining plates, in. p. '288—290°, and a semi- 

earh atone, O 8 Hi 0 O.>N|8, characteristic twin prisms, m. p. 250.251°. 

H. W. B 

The Origin of the Nitrogenous Pigments in Sugky 
Refinery Products. Vl. Btaxbk (Hfeitsch. Zuhmmh Bohm 1917,"• 
41, 607—614. Compare this vol., i, 381, and Sfcolzenberg, A., 
1916, i, 829).—It has been suggested that the nitrogenous pig¬ 
ments (including.“ fuscazinic acid”) in molasses and desaccharifi¬ 
cation .residues may owe their - formation to the condensation oh 
amino-acids with sugars during the refinery processes, Maillard 
(A., 1912, i, 169) has already shown that many free amino-acids 
react with the common sugars to form such products, but the 
author has now tested whether such a condensation can take place 
in more or less alkaline solutions. 

It is found that when solutions of invert-sugar or sucrose are 
heated in an autoclave at 105—130° with sodium glutamate or 
aspartate, or with asparagine, carbon dioxide is liberated, the 
solutions become acidic, and dark pigments are formed which are 
almost completely precipitated by lead, acetate. The same pig¬ 
ments are obtained if precipitated chalk is added to overcome the 
acidity. Without the amino-acid, the colour of the solution is not 
so deep, and the pigment is, completely soluble in alcohol. With 
the amino-acid, nitrogenous substances which do not dissolve in 
alcohol are produced as well. A fraction, which somewhat 
resembles fuscazinic acid in being a very dark brown powder, 
soluble only in alkalis, has been isolated. Asparagine and aspartic 
acid give rise to much more of this product than glutamic acid. 

J. O. 'W. 

The Nitrogenous Pigments of Molasses. H. Fmkdkkjh 

■ ’(Zeitsch. Zuckennd* B6 hme, 1917, 41, '614 — 617), The author 

. claims that he has been engaged sinde 1914 on a method for the 
recovery'of the, variousingredients in .molasses and on a study of 
the nitrogenous pigments; •• About 72% of the sucrose can be pre¬ 
cipitated in a pure white condition by mixing the molasses' with, 

' an ••■equal quantity of cold glacial acetic acid. Most of this acid 
'' may be recovered in a concentration of 71% by distillation, when 
a dark'brown, asphalt-like mass is left containing .about 18% of 
ash (23*75% K). This residue may be worked up for betaine by 
trituration with about six times, its-bulk of methyl alcohol. The 
insoluble portion (27%) is a nitrogenous pigment containing about 
3*4% ,of nitrogen, and yielding -yellow derivatives on nitration, , 
The' author agrees with StanSk (see preceding abstract), -as to 
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the nature of the nitrogenous pigment, except that he regards 
the condensation of the amino-acids as taking place with caramel 
substances .rather than with the sugars themselves. He therefore 
proposes the term “ caramelazine.'substances.'” J. C. W. 

The Nitrogenous Figments of Molasses* Vl. Stanek 
(Zeitsch. Zuckerind. Bohm ,, 1917, 41 , 618).—A reply to Friedrich 
(preceding abstract). He. points out- that the pigments which lie 
has obtained by heating solutions of sugars and salts of amino- 
acids were formed at temperatures below that at which caramel 
is produced. He also suggests that Friedrich is dealing, not only 
with the original pigments of molasses, but also with new ones 
produced during the distillation by the condensation of the invert- 
sugar and amino-acids under the influence of the acetic acid. 

■ J. 0. W. 

Condensation Product of Ammonium Thiocyanate with 
Formaldehyde. Schmerda (Zeitsch. angew. Ckem 1917, 30, 
i, 176).—In concentrated aqueous solution, ammonium thiocyanate 
combines directly with formaldehyde; 1 mol. or more of form¬ 
aldehyde unites with 1 mol. of thiocyanate. The product is only 
sparingly soluble in water or ordinary solvents, and is decomposed 
by strong acids or alkalis. W. P. S. 

Salts of Thiocarbamide. Augustus Edward Dixon (T., 1917, 
111, 684—690).—Since the solubility of thiocarbamide in water 
is increased by the presence of strong acids, it appears that salts 
are formed in these solutions, but these are markedly hydrolysed 
and their isolation is difficult. The hydrochloride (Stevens, T., 
1902, 81, 80) is now found to dissolve to the extent of 1*48 parts 
to 6’65 parts of water. It has the formula CH 4 N 2 S,HC1, m. p, 
136—187°, A salt with 2HCl was not detected. With sulphuric 
acid, the salt isolated has the formula CH 4 N 2 S,H 2 S0 4 , and is a 
white, crystalline, hygroscopic substance. The nitrate (Emerson 
Reynolds, this Journ., 1869, 22 , 5) is soluble, for 1 part 
of thiocarbamide, in about 6'5 parts. of ' water. The oxalate, 

0H 4 N.»S J H«tl>0 4 , melts at 73-.-74°.' The triehloroacetate, . 

, , " “ CH 4 N 2 S,C 2 H0 2 CL t , 

and the piorate, OH 4 N 2 S,C t jH 8 b 7 N fl , ■ were also prepared. The con-: 
stitxition. of these salts is briefly discussed. T. 8. Pa, 

Amides and Imides of Tartaric Acid. 1. L. Casa us 
(Gas&'etid-, 1917, 47, i, 272—285).—^-Tartaric acid forms with 
aniline two salts, namely, aniline hydrogen ^-tartrate and aniline 
^tartrate, [•CH(0H)-C0 3 H,NH 8 Ph] a + 411,0 (Hilditch, T,, 1911, 
99, 224, gave 3H 2 0), which lose-water of constitution when heated, 
yielding the corresponding imide and amide respectively., Plienyl- 
tartrimide readily takes up: (1) 1 mol. of water, to form an arnie 
acid; (2) 1 mol, of alcohol, to form an ester of such amic acid,; 
and (3) 1 mol. of ammonia or of an amine, to form a. diamide. 
The chemical behaviour of phenyl tartar imide pbinted to a lactidic 
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specific 


constitution, but such a. conclusion is excluded by the results of 
a molecular weight determination in acetone. 

f/-Plienyltartrimide (tartranil) forms nacreous leaflets with 
straw-coloured reflection, m, p. 255° (corr.; decomp.), ’Its solu¬ 
bility in cold waiter is very slight, and cannot l>e determined owing 
to the transformation of the com pound into iartranilic acid. The 
value given by• Frank! ami and Stator (T., 1902, 83, 1249) for the 
specific rotation of //-phony 1 tartrimidc in an aqueous solul.iou con 
i.aining 0*5964 gram per 100 grams of the solvent is invalid, such 
concentration being unattainable with t he pure compound ; it Iras 
the normal. molecular 'weight in 'boiling acetone, and its 
rotation in methyl alcohol is [al|f 4~ 120°. 
d-Phcni/Uarframid (lartrdniUr) arid, 

N.HPh*CK3*| 011(011) |y(JO : .11 , 

forms white, silky needles, m. p. 194° (corr.), and behaves ^ fl 
weak monobasic acid ; m aqueous solution, the value of j p : s 
-! 105*6—1.06*8-°,' and in methyl alcohol, 4 - I 14*7°. When h;., 
the acid yields tartranil,m. p. 255° (corr.), and an isoineride jm, 
latter, m. p. 262° (corr,). The following salts of tartranilj^' a( v u { 
were prepared: sodium, ra. p. 220 ° (corr.), [ a*]V> 4 - l\p 2 r>°. 
ammonium y [a| l 5) 4 - 102 * 2 ° silver ; methyl, colourless needles,. 7* p ’ 
175° (corr.), [a] ,7 4-106°; ethyl, prismatic needles, in. p. ,-ihqo 
(corr.), [a]p +102*4°; propi/7, m. p, 161° (corr.), 
iso hutt/l, in, p. 158° (corr.), [a]{f 4-92*5°; iso amt//., 

(corr.), [a]/ : ? + 89*2°. 

&-Monoph enyl tuHramkle (fart ran Ham idc ), 

NHPh* CO* [C'H * O H - CO * N TL, 
prepared by dissolving phenyltfi rtrirnide in hot 
ammonia solution, forms shining, white leaflets, m, p, 

w» 


... * ,U!«) 

| a]];'4 -99 , 


4 139° in water or 4 152° in meth vl alcohol. 


concent mind 
226 ° (corr,), 
11 . 1 \ 


Action of Sodium Hypochlorite on Amides of a Hydroxy- 
acids and of Polyhydroxy-acids having a Hydroxyl tjroup 
in the a Position. A New Method for the Degradation, of 

Sugars* It, A. ,WKEEMAX.’(Jte. drmcichim.p AdAH, 37, 16-. 51). . 

A more detailed account and an extension of work already pub 
liahed (compare A,, 1915,4, 387), Among the products of the addi¬ 
tion of hydrazine'sulphate'to."a- mixture dr man detain id 0 and sodhim 
hypochlorite in methyl alcohol, azodicarbonaiiiidc was given instead 
of 'hydrazodiearbohamide; 

•By the method described (forc ed,), /-mannose was converted 
through f-mannonamide into /-arabinose, and /mrabinose through 
kambonamide, :ra. p. 132—133° (decomp.), [a], 1 ; 1 4-38*4°, into ./-pry- 
throse, isolated as its plienylbenzylhydrazone. A(tempts to carry 
out the degradation of Z-gulose, /-ribose, /-xylose, wmiec 1 1 ar i n am id e, 
and phenyl glycoramide• were not successful, owing to the instability 
or the poor yields of . the; necessary'amides. 

The author lias obtained tartramic acid in a . crystalline. .form, 
m. p. 171 172°, fa]!) 4 63*7°, and the crystallographic measure, 

rnents confirm those of Pasteur (A nn. Chim, Pht/s. 1853, | iii I, 38, 
454). ' ' 
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The. action of ■sodium hypochlorite on the amides of hydroxy- 
acids furnishes a ready means of showing whether there is a 
hydroxyl group in the opposition. If to. the reaction mixture semi- 
carhazide is added and hydrazodicarbonarnide is formed, the pres¬ 
ence of a hydroxyl group in the a-position is indicated. W. G. 

Imino-esters. III. The Constitution of Salts of the 

Imino-esters. Angelo Knorr (Ber., 1917, 50 ? 767 — 772).—The 
conversion of the esters of thioncarbaniie acid, NH 2 *CS*OE, into 
the corresponding thiolcarbamat.es, NH 2 tCO*SR, under the influ¬ 
ence of alkyl haloids, has been attributed to the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of an additive compound of the thioncarbamate and the alkyl 
haloid, the subsequent re-elimination of the haloid giving rise to 
the thiolcarbamate (Wheeler and Barnes, A., 1899, i, 797). The 
author has now found that an additive compound of this type 
actually is formed in the action of methyl iodide on ethyl thion¬ 
carbamate' (xanthogenamide), but that the constitution of this 
product is that of a hudriodide of ethyl imhiomethyltMblmrbon* 
ate , SMe*C(OEt):NH,HI; this forms needles, m.' p. 58—60°, 
decomposing into ethyl Iodide and methyl thiolcarbamate, 
NILyCO-SMe; its constitution was further • demonstrated by con¬ 
version. into the corresponding hydrochloride by successive treat¬ 
ment with potassium carbonate solution and ethereal hydrogen 
chloride and also into the. acetyl derivative, SMerCO*NHAc, prisms, 
m. p. 144°, by the action of acetic anhydride; the analogous acetyl 
derivative of ethyl thiolcarbamate, 8Et*C0*NHAc, prisms, m. p. 
97—98°, was obtained by the action of acetic anhydride on ethyl 
iminoethy 1 t hiolcarbonate or on the hydrochloride of this compound. 
For the explanation, of this transformation the author suggests 
the stages NIL,-CS‘OEt + Mel NH { >*CT(SMe)-OEt —> 

S Me* C (OE t) *. NH, HI, 

the intermediate harbomum salt occurring only transiently (com¬ 
pare Wheeler and Barnes, loe. cit.; Bi'ilrnann, A,, 1909, i,. 143). The 
results 1 of the investigation confirm Pinner's views as to the consti¬ 
tution of the salts of the i mi no-esters*. 1 I). F. T. 

Crystallography of some Compounds of Glutamic Acid 
and Glutiminic Acid. L. Kapranova (Ahh. Bhdm Akad 
1915, No. 23, 8 pp.; from Jahrh. Min., 1917, i, 123—124).- -An in¬ 
teresting example of pseudoracemisin and raeemism with xnorpho- 
tropy is given by the following group of salts of glutamic acid: 

Active. ■ Inactive. 

/ Rhombic, 0-8852:1: 0*3866 f Ditto 
\ D 1*525 1 D 1*525 

f Rhombic, 0*8784:1 : 0*4033 f Ditto 
\ D 1*790 I D 1*814 

f Rhombic, 0*8835 : 1 ; 0*4318 j Triclinic 
V I) 1*982 \ I) 2*030 T;, 

The interfacial angles of the triclinic inactive liydriodide ap¬ 
proach. the corresponding angles of the active rhombic crystals. The 


Hy d ro chloride. 

Hydrobromide...... 

liydriodide ... 
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optical orientation and cleavage are identical in the hydrochlorides 
and liydrobromides, but differ somewhat in the hydriodides. 

L. J. 8. 

Electrolytic Diazotisation of an Aliphatic Compound, 

Egbert B. Kraus s ( J . Amer. Chew. Sac 19.17, 89, 1427-. 1431),. 

When a current of 3*5 amperes at 7 volts is run for about four hours 
through a cell comprising a copper cooling'' coil as cathode in 30% 
sodium hydroxide, and a rotating platinum 'gauze anode in a solu¬ 
tion of glutamic acid (30), sodium nitrite (30), and sodium hydr¬ 
oxide (34), there is every indication of the production of the wo- 
diazotate. The anolyte becomes orange-yellow, and from it a 
creamy solid may be isolated, which yields a p-chlorobenzoyl deriv¬ 
ative, m. p. 191°, and a jS-naplithalenesulphonyl compound, m, p. 
185—186°, and gives typical dyes on coupling with aromatic bases. 
It is hoped that the compound may soon be obtained pur© enough 
for a thorough characterisation, : : • J, C. W. 

The Hydrazides of Acids Produced by the Oxidation of 
Sugars. R. A. Wberman (Bsc. trav; ehim,, 1917, 37, '52—06),— 
In an endeavour to find a method for the degradation of sugars 
without the accompanying formation of metallic salts, the hyclr- 
azides of the acids arising from, the oxidation of certain • sugars 
have been prepared, but are not suitable for the object in view. 
These hydrazkles readily -give - condensation' products with, beuz- 
aldehyde. 

<7-Gluconolactone when boiled in alcoholic solution with, hydr¬ 
azine hydrate gives cbr/ln conic hydroxide, in. p. 142.144° (decomp.). 

[o]jj + 30*6°, which with nitrous acid gives s -diqlnconie hydrarJdi 
C l2 H 24 0 12 N 2 ,H 2 0, in. p. 178—179°, [a[jf ±66*4°, and with betwalrte- 
hyde gives <\-qlueonie bensylidenelty dr azide, 

' ' ’ C,H jl O n *CO-NH*N:CHPh, 

ni. p. 157—158°. 1-Mamionic hydmtirte, rn. p. 16.1- 162°, 

[a]o -h 4*4°, gives a benzyUdcnehydra®ide,m, j:>. 194-.-195°. l- .l /vo- 

horde hydrazide has m, p. 138-.139°, [a]jf 4-51‘9°. m -Saeclwrinie 

hydroxide, 

HO* OH s * CH (OH) * CIK(OH) #; CH 2 *GH (OH) * CO* N 11>’M 1L, 

m. p. 122-.423°, [aJJJ-pl$‘l°, behaves somewhat differently from 

the other hydrazidea in that carbon dioxide is among the products of 
its decomposition with nitrous acid. ' W. Ch 

The Crystalline Form of Biphenylxo&omum Chloride, 
C t2 H 1A ICL A. L. W. E. van ran Veen (Zeitseh, Kfyst. Min 1916, 
65, 372—373).—The crystals are inonoelmic sphenoidal [>/• :■/#:e — 
1*2195 :1: 1*1871; j3'== 102 o X5 / ]. ■ They were grown from aqueous 
solution, and it is noteworthy that all were of the left- 
handed type, no crystals of the enantioniorphous type being .ob¬ 
tained. Cleavage on {100} perfect. The optic axial plane is 
{010}. D 1*67±0*005. ' E. H. R. 

Crystallographic Investigation of some Nitr oderivatives 
of Benzene, H. Steinmetz (Zeilsch, Kryst, Min,, 1915, 54, 
467—497).—'W.-Dinitrob'enz0ne forms rhombic, bipyramidal crystals 
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\d>:h :c =0*9435 I ; 0*54341; cleavage {100}; D 1*570; M.V, 
107-01. 

n-Ghloronitrobenzene and o-bromonitrobenzene crystallise in the 
menoclinic: system, whilst' o-iodonitrobenzene is rhombic* Owing 
to paucity of forma developed, neither could be measured com¬ 
pletely, 

w-Chlomnitrobenzene crystallises in the pyramidal class of the 
rhombic system, the crystals being markedly hemimorpliic 
\d :b :c = 0*5604 :1: 0*50041. Cleavage {010} perfect; {100} poor, 
DW 1*582; M.V. 99*56. 

m-Bromonitrobenzene is isomorphous with the last [a : b : c = 
0*5490:1:0*4928]; D 1*969; M.V. 102*59. 

m-Iodonitr obenzene forms monoclinic crystals [a ;b :c = 
2*2920:1:2*2581; j8 = 104°14 / ]. It is, however, pseudorhombic, and 
when the axial ratios are put into the rhombic form, a close, mor- 
photropie relationship to the two preceding compounds becomes 
apparent. Cleavage {100} perfect, {001} poor; D 2*227; M.V. 
111*81. 

/hChloronitrobenzene is monoclinic [a : h : 0 = 1*9661 :1: 1*1265; 
j8 = 97°21']. Cleavage poor, {100} and" (110). D 1*520; M.V. 
103*62. 

p-Bromo- and -/Modo-nitrobenzene are isomorphous, forming tri- 
clinic crystals. There is little evidence of isodimorphism with the 
pchloro-compound. 

The three following compounds are closely isomorphous: 

3:5 - Dichloro -1 - nitrobenzene, monoclinic [a : h ; e = 0* 6017 ; 1: 
0*2847; /3~~ 121°20 / ]; cleavage {010} perfect; {100} and {001} 
poor; D 1*712; M.V. 112*15. 

3-ChIoro-5-bromo-l-nitrobenzene [p : b :c = 0*5902:1:0*2850; p = 
122°37 r !; I) 2*048; M.V. 115*48. 

3 :5 - Dibromo- 1 * nitrobenzene [a : b ; c = 0*5795 :1 : 0*2839 ; $ = 
,123°48 r |; D 2*363; M.V. = 118*91. 

o-Nitropkenol forms monoclinic crystals [a ; b ;c = 0*8932 :1.: 
0*4769; 0 = 1O3°34']. Cleavage {010}. D 1*495; M.V. 92*98. 

m-Nitrophenol, monoclinic [</•': b : a = 0*9223 :1: 0*15(26); p = 
120°21 /: |, Cleavage {1.10;} perfect, {120} less perfect. I) 1*492; 
M.V. 93*16. 

2 :6-Dinitroplienol is rhombic bipyraimdal :h :v, =0*9510 ; 1 : 
0*7449]. The density of the crystals varied between T645.and 
1*724. The latter value gives M.V. 111*86. . . 

3:4-Dimtrophenol forms triclinic crystals, I) 1*672; M.V. 
110*05. 

2 :3-I)initrophenol, monoolinic ■ [a : h : c = 1*6133 :1: 0*9525 ; $ = . 
lll°-274']; I) 1*681; M.V. 109*46. ' Cleavage {001}. 

3 : 5-Dmitrophenol t monoclinio '• [a : b: e=0*6816 ; 1: 0*3313 ; & = 
100 O: 4 /- ]; cleavage {001}; 1)20 1*702; M.V. 108*11, E. H. 1, 

The Crystalline Form of some Benzene Derivatives. 
E. Bepossx {Rend. M, 1st. Lo?nh> sci. lett 1912, ■. (ii a ), : 45, 
242—271; from Zeitsch. Kryst. Min., 1915, 55, 281—288).—The 
■author has': examined the crystalline form of ten of the possible 
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3 ;4■. :5-tfihalogeii derivatives of .nitrobenzene. The six possible 
cornpc>u n ds coutaining chlorine and bromine forni an jsosnorphous 
trielinic series. In addition, 3:5-dichloi.od-bro!noiiitrobeniKene 
exists in a /S-monoelinic modification, which is structurally similar 
to, though not truly isoniorphous with, the monoclinic series of 
compounds containing iodine, of which four have been examined. 

3 :d : 5-Trich 1 ofo-1 -nitroben ze ne, triclinic, tabular crystals from 
ethyl acetate, in. p. 72*5° \a : b : c = I* 1855 ; 1 : 0*4420 ; a = 103° I. 1 1 '; 
3 = 91°23'; y^77°M\. .1) 1*807; M.V. 125*3. The axial ratios "of 
the other triclinic compounds are similar. 

3 :4-I)ichloro-5rbromo-l*nitrobenzetie,. bright greenish-yellow, tri- 
clinic crystals from a mixture of alcohol and ether; rn. p. 82*4°. 
D 2*074; M.Y. 130*63. 

3 :Gdlichl oro-4-brom o-i -nitrobenze i \ e, tabular, su Iphur-yellow, tri- 
clinic (aonodi.fication) crystals from ethyl acetate; m. p. 88°. 
1) 2*077'; M.V. 130*44. 

The jS-modification forms nionoclinio prisms or tables from ethyl 
acetate or a mixture of this with alcohol and benzene 17/: h : c— 
0*9227 :1: 1*0166; j3-92 0 14/j. 1) 2*079; M.V. 130*3. The crystals 
become cloudy after a time. 

5-Chi or o-3:4-dibromo4 -nitrobenzene, greenish-yellow, trielinic 
tables from a mixture of alcohol and ether; m. p. 9.7*2°. I) 2*376; 
M.V.' 132*75. ' d , , / 

4- Chloro3 ;5-dibromo-l-nitrobenzene, bright greenish-yellow, tri¬ 
clinic crystals, rich in faces, from mixed solvents, such as benzene, 
alcohol, and ethyl acetate; m. p. 92°. D 2*397; M.Y. 131*59. 

3:4 :5-Tribromo-1 -nitrobenzene, bright yellow, prismatic, trielinic 
crystals from the usual solvents; :m. p. 112°. I) 2*645; M.Y. 
138*37. 

3 1 4 :5-Tri-iodo-l-nitrobenzene, sulphur-yellow, mono'dime prisms 
from chloroform, m, p. 167° [a :h: e« 0*8276 :1 : 0*9646; 0?= 90°5 / J. 
The crystals are plastic at the ordinary temperature and under 
slight pressure form twins, {102] being a gliding plane and also 
a cleavage plane. 1) 3*265 ; M.V. 133*35. 

5- OhIoro-S; 4-didodod.-nitrobenzeriey .orange-yellow crystals,' mono- 
clinic 'prisms, from chloroform; m, p. 146*5° [a-% hx c = 0*9143: ; 1 : 
0*9936 ; j8 = 92°4'J. 

4- ChIoro3 ;5-di-iodo-l-nitrobenzene,mouoelinie prisms From ctlivl 

acetate; m. p. 110° \a : b :r== 0*8137 :1 : 0*9748; 0 = 9O O 3S''|. 

B 2*827; M.V. 144*75. 

5- Bromo-3:4-dmodo-l-nitrobenzene, imperfect, sulphur-yellow, 

rnonoclinic prisms from chloroform; m. p. 146*5° |V/:5:c~ 

0*8184:1:0*9350; 0 = 9l°34']. B 3*085; M.Y. 147*1. E IT. R. 

Some Derivatives of Benzeaesnlphimc Acid. S. O. J. 
Olivier (Bee, tmv, chim., 1917, 37, 92—95).—The compound 
C,jH 4 Br*S0. 2 * AlBr 2 , obtained by the action of aluminium bromide 
on p-bromobenzeuesulphonyl bromide in solution in carbon 
disulphide, behaves like aluminium bromide in that it will give 
additive compounds with certain aromatic sulphones, 

If diphenylsulphone is dissolved in dry benzene and aluminium 
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bromide is added., a dear solution results, from -which on the addi¬ 
tion of -/dbromobenzenesulphonyl bromide a viscous liquid separates 
oid:*, which • is the compound C ( .H 4 Br“B(X 1 *AlB%,SO ; ,Plt ; >. When 
this compound is decomposed, by water, y^bromobenze-nestilphinie 
acid and the sulphone are obtained. .Three other sucli. compound* 
were similarly prepared having the following compositions: 

‘ C (i II, B r * S (X * A1B r ■>, C (; H j B r * S OJPh, 

C ( .H,|Br * SCV A1B r 2 ,C <; ir ;| I” HO^Ph, 

and: CV,H.jBr • SO s -A1 Br 2 ,C fi H 4 Me*SO.jP]i.. All these compounds had 
properties similar to those of the first. W. G-. 

Triphenylmethyl, XXVII. Molecular Weights of the 

Triary ime thy Is. M. Go mb erg and 0. S. Soiiuepfue (J. Amir. 
(Jhem. So?.., 191.7, 39, 1652- -1674).—Tripheiiylmetliyl, diplieriyl- 
a-naphthylmethyl, phenylxanthyl, /^tolylxanthyl, yj-chlorophfciiyl- 
xaixthyl," a-napiithylxauthyl, and pheuylpheiio-i8-na;|>htliaxantli,yl 
have been prepared in a pure condition and their molecular 
weights determined in freezing naphthalene over a, fairly wide 
range of concentration. Under the conditions used, diphenyha- 
n a p-.ii t h yl m ethyl and a-naplithylxauthyl are entirely uniiuole- 
cular. 

In all cases, the molecular weight .increases gradually as Hi© 
' concentration • increases from 1% to 6%, molecular dissociation 
being thus indicated. When in triphenylmethyl two phenyl 
groups lie come joined through an oxygen atom, and thus give rise 
to a xanthone ring, the tendency to dissociate is markedly in¬ 
creased. A phenyl and a p-tolyl group are apparently equivalent 
in their influence for dissociation when linked to a xanthone ring, 
whereas the influence of a p-chlorophenyl group is somewhat less. 
An a-naphthyl group when replacing a phenyl group in tripheiiyl- 
methyl exerts on the dissociation equilibrium of the compound a 
decided influence in favour of the uuirnolecular phase, diphenyl- 
a-naphthylmethyl being wholly dissociated. This influence is 
retained when the naphthyl group is linked to a xanthone ring, 
the resulting compound being also completely dissociated, When, 
however, the naphthyl group enters as a component in the forma¬ 
tion of the xanthone ring itself, it causes a considerable lowering 
of the tendency of the. compound to dissociate. 

The triarylmethyls are almost wholly devoid of colour in the 
solid state, whereas their solutions -.are. yellow, orange, brown, red, 
or green, the coloration being regarded as due to tautomerisation 
of the compounds into their quinonoid modifications. T. H. P. 

I : 2- and 2 : 3~Diphenylindene. Phil .Rugg.u. (. Annalen , 
1917, 414, 125—130).—By the addition of bromine to ajSy-tri- 
phenylpropene, and subsequent elimination of hydrogen bromide, 
Grech off- (A., 1914, i, 265) obtained: a hydrocarbon, mV'-.p; 178°, 
which he designated 2; 3-diphenyIiadene. A compound, in. p. 
1.08°, which must have this constitution, was previously obtained 
from bemzylidenedeoxybenzoin by Thiele and Buggli (A., 1912, 
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i, 866), It is now shown that Orechoffs compound was the other 
alternative of his reaction, namely, 1:2 ^iphenyUmlcnt, 

cyi 4 < OH pf 1 >oPh. 

Orechoffs objection to this formula- was that the hydrocarbon com 
denser! with benzaldehyde to form 2:3~diphenyl~l»benzylidene" 
indene, but this is explained by the fact that 1:2-diph.e’nylindeue 
undergoes rearrangement into the 2:3-compound, which yields the 
same condensation product, in the presence of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide. ' J. 0. W, 

X-Phenanthren©-10 : 3 (or 6)-disulphonic Acid, Haean 
Sandqvist ( Ber 1917, 50, 774—777). —The author provisionally 
distinguishes between the two isomeric lOdbromophenanthrene-B¬ 
or dS-su l phonic acids (A.., 1915, i, 795; 1916, i, 206; ii, 556) by 
.the prefixes I and II. The I.-isomeride slowly reacts with aqueous 
sodium sulphite solution at. 260—270°,'with the formation of the 
easily soluble sodium salt (needles) of t-phendntJirene~lQ : 3(or 6)* 
dwAphonic mid , C h H 8 (S0 3 H) 2 ,4H 2 0, .needles, m. p. 157° with 
rapid heating, or when, anhydrous, in. p. 233° (decomp.); barium, 
salt,, rhombic crystals with 2JH 2 0. The corresponding acid 
ehtoride, ' prepared by the action of phosphorus" 

pentachloride on the sodium salt, forms yellow prisms, which melt 
at 220—221° with liberation of sulphur dioxide and a little 
hydrogen chloride, and with the formation of a substance, m. p, 
196—197°, probably I -10 - chlorophenant hrene-3(or 6)-sul phonic 
acid. 

The disulphonic. acid does not resemble the T-10-bromo-3(or G) 
sul phonic acid in the characteristic behaviour of the aqueous 
solutions of the latter with respect to viscosity and anisotropy. 

I). F, T. 

Methods for the Acylation of Aromatic Amino compounds 
and Carbamides, with ©special Reference to Chloroacetyl 
ation* WaiiTKe A, Jacobs and Micha-ei* •HmDRhBEKOBii (J* Amer, 

Ghent * Soc. r 1917, 39, .1439—1447).—Ghloroacetyb, benzoyl., and 

a-chlorophenylacetyl; derivatives of amines are very conveniently 
prepared by adding a slight excess of the acyl chloride to a chilled 
solution oh the base in a mixture of equal parts of glacial acetic 
, acid and concentrated sodium acetate solution. The products 
. usually crystallise out as formed. GMoroacetylation of carbamide** 

■' is best performed by'-dissolving-or'suspending the compounds in 
molten chlbroaceiic acid and then adding the chloride. ■ f* 

The following compounds have been prepared by these ineihocb; 
a-Chloroacetanilide, m. p. 136-^-1.37°; eMoroaceto-p4odoonilid < * 
0 6 H 4 I*NH*C0 - CH2C1^ m. p. 191—194°; m-chloroacetylaininophenc 1 ^ 
(A., 1915, i, '671); iychloromet^lamimphenol f rosettes of glistening 
platelets, m. p. 144*5—146° (corr.); o-chloroacetylaminobemam.tdd n 
CH 2 C1*CO*NH*G 6 H 4 *GO # NHo, silky hairs, m/ p. 183—1.84*5°^ 
m-chlaroaaetylamindbemmnide, aggregates of minute crystals, m. ) 
b 215°, which forms a salt, C l5 H 2l 0 2 N n C1 ln 
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m, p. 169-*—170° (decomp.); ni-cMw'oacetylmrimbemoic acid , ,m. p. 
230—232° (decomp.); jycMoroacetylaminobemamide, silky needles, 
in. p. 241—243° (decomp,); p-aminophenylacetamide, scales, m. p. 
161—-162° (corr,); p ~cklGroacetylaminophenyla-cetamide, thin, rect¬ 
angular plates, m. p. 191—191*5° (corr.). 
p-frOhloropheiiylacetylaminaphenylcarbamide, 

CHPhCl• CO *NH* C 6 H 4 * NH* CO • NH 2 , 
crystallises m minute platelets and needles, m. p. 200—-201° 
(decomp.); nx-a-chlorophenylacetylaminopheiiol, forms aggregates 
of spindles, m. p. 157—158° (decomp.); m~a- chlorophenylacetyl- 
aminob enzamide , separates in minute platelets, m. p. 218° 
(decomp.); p-a -chloropheiiylacetylaminophenylacetamide, 

CH PkCl • Cd # NH* C 6 H 4 * CH 2 • CO *NH 2 , 
forms tnin plates and needles, m. p. 184*5—185*5°. 

o-Carbamidophenol is benzoyl ate d in pyridine solution and the 
product, o-carbamidophenyl benzoate , aggregates of minute spears, 
m. p. 178—179° (corr.), converted by the method indicated above 
into ochloroacetylcarhamidophenyl benzoate , 

CHoCl * CO * NH * CO * NH # C<*H 4 * OBz, 
voluminous rosettes of silky hairs, m. p. 219° (decomp,). Similarly, 
m-carhamidophenyl benzoate , lenticular plates, m. p. 183—184° 
(corr,), yields m^MoroacetylcarbanMo phenyl benzoate , in rosettes 
of long, flat needles, m. p. 188—189*5°. J. C. W. 

The Crystalline Form of some Benzene Derivatives™ ' E. 

A mini (Rend, R. 1st, Lamb. sei. lett. y 1912, (ii), 45, 632.644; 

from Zeitsch, Kryst. Min., 1915, 55, 288—291).—Crystals of the six 
possible 2:6-dihalogen derivatives of p-nitrodiacetanilide have been 
examined. The dichloro-, ch'lorobromo-, and chloroiodo-compounds 
form a monoclinic isomorphous series, whilst the dibromo-com pound 
is symmorphous with these, but is triclinic. The bromoiodo- and 
di-iodo-eompounds form a distinct triclinic group. 

2 : 6-1)ichi oro-4-nitrodi acetanilide [a : b : c = 1‘ 1361:1: 0*8753; J3 = 
70°4 r |. M. p. 142—143°. I) 1*565; M.V. 185*98. 

2 ~Chloro-6-bromo^4-nitrodiacetanilide [a :b :c = 1*1127 :1:0*8509; 
0 70°36 / ]. M. p. 139°. D 1*749; M.V; 191*86. 

2-Chloro-6-iodo-4-nitrodiacetanilide jvf: h : c = 1*038 :1 : 0*799 ; 0 — 
108°16 / ‘). M. p. 113°. 1)1*913 ; M.V. 199*93. 

2 :6-Dibromo4-nitrodiacetanilide [a :b:c~ 1 *0901:1: 0*8325 ; a = 
88°43 / ; $ = 109°10'; y = 86°34']. I) 1*939; M.V. 196*02. 

2-Bromo-6-iodo- 4 -nitrodiaceianilide■ ■.[a :l> :c = 0*9470 :1:0*7288; 
a = 96°l / ; 0=1O2°33'; y = 80°530. M. p. 134°; D 2*112; M.Y. 
202*16. 

2 : 6-I)i-iodo-4-nitrodiacetanilide [a : h : c = 0*9682 :1 : 0*7260; a = 
83°7 / ; 0 = 76<W; y = 99°43C. M. p. 170—171°; D 2*290; M.Y. 
206*93. “ ' ; : : , E. II. R. 

The Different Methods ol Decomposition of Amines by 
Catalysis : Regeneration ol Aniline from Substituted 
Anilines. Faux, Sabatier and G. Gatjdxon (Compt. rend., 1917, 
165, 309—-SIS).—-When the,vapour of metliylanilin© is passed over 
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reduced nickel at 5 5 O'\ i here .is an evobdion of ammonia ami 
methane, but the principal product is aniline. Tim first reaction is 
NH'PhMe--- N11 ,-,Phi (I.L. The methylene rrrrni|a; are dccuinp<-;wd 
into eat. bon ami hydrogen, which I hen gives rise t o I he reaction 
N HPliMe ■■■[' 2U,»« i'! 0 LI,. I NTL-I- (11'.,. Tints reaction is, Imwovor, of 
111 iiioi* importance*, ■ the • principal change being INI! Me Mi V -i 
: CH 4 1 2NIT>Ph. Thmethy lan:i lino similarly gives aniline, carbon, and 
methane. Etliyhuiiiine is dcaamiposod according to the equation 
NHEtPhNliLPh OJi 4 . The ethylene is immediately decoun 
posed by the nickel, giving carbon and a mixture of methane, 
ethane, and hydrogen. Diethyl a nil me behaves similarly. VV. (L 

Trinitrophenylmetibiylnitramine (Tetramtromethylanil 

in©). C. F. van Ditin (Jie<\ trav. ehim., 11)17.37, 11 1 117)..For 

the safe preparation of trinitrophenylinethyinitroamine in quantity 
and in order to obtain a good yield, the author considers it neces¬ 
sary to modify Langenscheidt’s• process {compare A.., 1913, i, 457). 
One hundred grams of dimethylaniline are dissolved in 1 kilogram 
of sulphuric acid, the temperature being kept below 25°. Idris 
solution is poured drop* by drop into 500 c.c. of nitric acid (I) 1*49), 
the temperature being kept between 38° and 42° during this process 
and for three hours after. The temperature is then slowly raised t o 
50° for half an hour and finally to 55° for two hours. The mixture 
is allowed to cool and the next day is filtered on glass-wool and 
washed free from acid with water and then once with alcohol. The 
•substance thus prepared is very stable. Ft is only very slowly 
decomposed when boiled with water, giving picric acid. 

[With B. C. Roetjekw van Lennep.] ..The authors consider* that 

tire temperature, given by Fliirscheini and Simon (P., 1910, 26, 81) 
for the preparation of tetrauiitroainline is too high, end that the 
temperature during this process should not exceed 50°, the mixture 
being allowed to remain one day between • two heatings for two 
hours at 50'"’. After two months, i.etraiutrojmiline commences to 
decompose, nitrous acid being evolved. W. G. 

Some 2 :6 Dimtrobenzyl Derivatives, . 8. I.Uum and A. 

On an eh 8 1 an (Bull. So<\ chiiu,, .1917, |iv], 21, 1.17 12(>). 2 : B I > i 

nitrotoluen© is best broininaied in the side chain by heating it in a 
sealed, tube with bromine and .magnesium carbonate (compare 
Rhein hold, <l Thesis,” Grenoble, 1914). The 2 : (>-din.il rohenzyi 
. bromide thus obtained gives, with potassium iodide, 2: (1 ullnitru 
henzt/l iodide, m. p. 100 101°. With a concentrated aqueous solu¬ 

tion of potassium cyanide an alcoholic solution of the bromide gives 
2 : ft-dini t ro pit enphteti to nitrile-, yellowish-brown crystals, in. p. 202°. 
if a benzene solution of 2 :G-alinitrobcnzyl bromide is saturated with 
ammonia, 2 :6 : 2 / pale yellow needles, 

m. p. 194°, is obtained, giving a xulphate, m. p. 235°; a hydro- 
bromide, m. p. 202°; a pintimehlotit /V, m. p, 236°; a wit rtwmami nr, 
m. p. 173°; and an acetyl derivative, m, p, 189°. When a mole¬ 
cular mixture of dinitrolrenzyl bromide and potassium phthalimide 
is,heated for three: hours at 130 135° it yields 2 :0 dhtifrohcHzt/f- 
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phthalimule , m. p. 178°, which, when heated with fuming hydro¬ 
chloric • acid iu a sealed tube at 170—180° for six, hours, yields 
2 :Minitrobe-mylaniine s brown needles, m. p, 88°, giving' a hydro- 
chiorifle, m. p, 185°, and a platinichloride, m. p. 193°. W. Cl 

A Series of Four Primary Amines, having the Amino 
group Linked to a Tertiary Carbon Atom, and some of 
their Derivatives* M. Brand er (Bee. trav. ohim 1917, 37, 

67.-.-87).—The four amines, /c/A-butylamiiie>, a-pheny 1 /kopropy h 

amine, oa-diplienyletliylamine, and tr ipli enyl m e thy lam in e, have 
been prepared, and their behaviour towards certain reagents 
studied. They can all be prepared by the action of ammonia on the 
corresponding alkyl chloride. The first amine was only obtained in 
very small amount, but a much larger yield of the second was 
obtained, aa-Diphenylethylamine, CMePh 2 *NH 2 , is a colourless, 
odourless liquid, b. p. 161—162°/13 mm. 

Tr i phe ny Imetliy I a mi ne hydrochloride is readily decomposed by 
water at 100°, giving triphenylmethylcarbiiiol. With aa-diphenyl- 
ethylamine hydrochloride the decomposition is very slow at 100°, 
but it proceeds much more rapidly at 200°, a considerable quantity 
of the unsaturated hydrocarbon being formed. With /cr/.-butyb 
amine' hydrochloride the decomposition is still more difficult, no 
change occurring at 160°, but the . unsaturated hydrocarbon is 
formed at 280° after fourteen -hours. 

With triphenylmethyl chloride in benzene solution, -butyl- 
amine gives tripkenyhnetliyltext.-butylmninfi, •OPh : pNH*OMe ;i , m. p. 
94:5°. A change occurred when this alkyl chloride was heated in 
benzene solution with phenylovopropylamine, but no product could 
be isolated. 

With silver nitrate the hydrochlorides of these amines give the 

corresponding nitrites, text .dhutylamine nitrite hm in. p. 126-.127° 

(decomp.), phenylimpropylamihe mtrite has m. p. 98—99° 

(decomp.), aa-diphenylethylamme' nitrite has m. p. 96.-97° 

(decamp..), and triphenylmethylamine nitrite has m. p. 120° 

(•decamp.) when heated quickly. 

With benzoyl chloride in dry ethereal solution the four amines 
gave benzoyl derivatives. Ben-zotmt.-bntyUmide, 
slender needles, has m. p. 136*5°;'' hemo-a-phenylimpmpi/lunvide,' 
in., p. 159°; benz^aa-diirfienyletJipfaninle, 'in. p. 150*5° (decomp,), 
and ' benminphenylmedhylamide^ in. p. 165*5°. The amines also 
react with oxalyl chloride, giving the corresponding oxamides. I)i~ 

. tert.-5 utyloxmnide, (CMe*pMH*00).2, has m. p, 176°; di-a-phenylteo* 
propyloxamidc, needles,, m. p, 131°; di~a<xrdiphenyl6thplp%amide y 
m. p.'228°; and ditriph<rnylin&tkglcix&irtteej m. p, 349°. ■ These same 
oxamides were obtained by the action of ethyl oxalate on the, amine, 
but in this reaction aa-diphenyletliylamine gave, in addition, ethyl 
aa-diphenyletJiyl<wmnate 9 m, p. 134°, which with liquid ammonia 
yielded a a-diphenyletJiplowamide, CMePh 2 *NH , CO ,, CO*NlL, m. p. 
145°, and triphenylmethylamine gave some ethyl t/riphenylmethyl- 
teramnie , in. p. 155° (decomp.). 

When warmed with potassium eyanate in aqueous solution the 
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hydrochlorides of the four amines yield the corresponding car'll- 
amides, the yield diminishing rapidly in passing up the series from 
*6rt.-butylamine to triphenylmethylamine. £er$.dButylcarbamide, 
OMe 3 *NH # CO*NI"Lj, has m. p. 183° (Schneegans gives 172°; com¬ 
pare A., 1894, i r 405); phem/liaopropylcarbamide, m. p. 191° 
(decomp.); aa-digtfienylet\hylearhamide, m. p. 206*5° (decomp.); tri- 
phenylrriethylcarham.ide > in. p. 234—235° (decomp.). 

With carbon disulphide in cold ethereal solution, tfenJ.-butylamine 
gives a compound, which is probably a combination of 

the amine with terf ,-biitylfchiosulphocarbamate. * a-PhenyKsopropy]- 
amine reacts less readily, but gives a similar compound , whilst 
aa-diphenylethylamine reacts still more slowly, giving a poor yield 
of the a 1 ky 1 thiosulphocarbamate. Triphenylmethylamine does not 
react with carbon disulphide even at 100°/ W. G. 

Theory ol Colour Lakes, I, Oskar Batjjdisoh USdt&ch. 
ange/w. (fhem,, 1917, 30, I, 133—135).—It is shown that th© lakes 
obtained with various nitrosoarylhydroxylamines can all be ex¬ 
plained by Werner’s theory, according to which they belong to the 
group of internal complex salts. The influence of the position of 
various groups, hydroxyl, nitre, carboxyl, stilphonic (SO a H), and 
fcolylsulphonyl (-S'0 2 *C 7 H 7 ), in the benzene and naphthalene nuclei 
is demonstrated by various examples. The pyrazolone and antlira- 
quinone lakes are also shown to conform to Werner’s theory. 

T ‘ g p 

The Preparation of th© Six Dichlorophenols and some 
of their Properties. A. F. Holleman (Bee. trav. chim ,, 1917, 
37, 96—107).—The six dichlorophenols have been prepared, and 
from them the six dichl oroanisoles and the odours of these com- 
pounds have been studied. The mixture of 2 :4- and 2 :6-dichl.oro- 
phenol obtained in the chlorination of phenol may b© readily sepa¬ 
rated by extraction with a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, the 
2 ;6-diehlorophenol being removed.. 2:3 d)icMorophenof. ? m. p. 57°, 
can be obtained by diazofcising" 2:3-dichloroanilme and pouring the 
product into boiling sulphuric acid (2 acid: 1 water). The anisoles 
were easily obtained from the . corresponding phenols by Ver- 
meulen’s method (compare A., 1906, i, 256), using methyl sulphate, 
2 iZ-Dichloroanuole has nr p. 31°,-2.:4 dichloroanwolc, in. p. 28° ; 
■2:5 nMchlorommole, in. p, 24°; b. p. 140°/40 mm.; 2: MieMoro- 
mmole, m. p. 10*1°; 3:4 -diehlorommole, m. p. —8°; 3: B-dicMoro- 
amsoU , m, p. 68°. 2:4-Dichlorophenol gives a benzoyl derivative, 

m. p. 96°, and an amyl ether, b. p.172—173°/15 mm. 2 :6-Dichloro- 
. phenol gives a benzoyl derivative,-m. p. 69°. 

The odours of these phenols and anisoles have been examined 
qualitatively, and in the case of the phenols quantitatively, the 
results being set out in detail in the original. W. G. 

Colorimetric Studies of Pier at© Solutions. William M. 
Dehn and Alice A. Bali, (J. Artier. Ohem. Sac., 1917, 39, 
1381—1392).—The colours of solutions of picric acid in 95% alcohol, 
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water,, sodium hydroxide solution, and ammonia solution have been 
compared with those of solutions in absolute alcohol, and the con¬ 
centrations of solutions of equal depths of colour are tabulated. 
It is found that 0*001% solutions, in any medium have the same 
colour, but that in concentrated solutions the intensity of colour is 
as 1:3*1 :10:22*5 :24, the order being that of 100% alcohol, 95% 
alcohol, water, sodium hydroxide, and ammonia solution. The 
colours of the- solutions are enhanced by raising the temperature. 

These results are discussed on the basis of the white, benzenoid 
form of picric acid and the yellow, quinonoid form. White crystals 
of the acid, even in contact with pyropliosphoric acid, become yellow 
on treatment with alcohol or water. The change of configuration 
from benzenoid to quinonoid can, therefore, be brought about by 
solvents alone, even in the presence of hydrogen ions. Alcohol, 
water, alkalis, and heat have increasing effects on the rearrange¬ 
ment to the quinonoid type. It may be calculated that about 
7860 molecules of water or 20,000 molecules of alcohol are necessary 
to ensure that every molecule of picric acid is quinonoid. The 
mechanism of the changes is discussed, and the various theories on 
the structure of picric' acid and picrates are reviewed with exten¬ 
sive references to the literature. J. C. W. 

The Crystalline Forms ol the Two Naphthols. W. 

Stortenbeker (. Zeitsch . Krj/st . Min,, 1916, 55, 873—.374).-.Groth 

and Negri state that a-naphthol is raonooHuic, but the author con¬ 
firms Wyroubov’s statement that it is rhombic [0*6122:1:0*4236] 
(compare, however, H. Steinmetz, following abstract). The best 
crystals were obtained from a mixture of light petroleum and 
ether. 

/HSFaphthol crystallises in monoclinic plates [a : h : 

1*372 :1: 2*053/5 — 60° r 10 / ]. The ratio b : c appears uncertain, as it 
is calculated indirectly from a rare form {525}, which other 
observers have not detected. E. II. R. 

The Crystalline Form of a-Naphthol. . H. Steinmetz ( Zeitsch, 
Kri/sl , Min., 1916, 55, 375).—A. great many solvents were tried in 
an attempt to get good.measurable crystals. The best results were 
obtained with a mixture of 1 part of acetic acid and 4 to 5 parts of 

light petroleum, saturated with a-naphthol at 25-.-30° and cooled 

slowly to 20°. The crystals obtained were thin plates, quite pure 
and white. They are monoclinic, prismatic \a : b :c = 2*7483:1 : 
2*7715; - ■■■■■■■■' 1 E. H. R. 

Preparation of Halogen Derivatives of Catechol, Homo- 
catechol, and Pyrogallol Methyl Ethers and Sulphonic Acids 
Robert B. Krauss and Edward Grebe (J. Amer. Ohem. Soe», 
1917, 39, 1431—1435).—Brief, practical details are given of the 
preparation of the following compounds: dibromoguaiacolsulphonic 
acid ^ (potassium salt, 2H 2 0) and di-iodoguaiacolsulphonic acid 
(sodium salt, 2TL>0) from guaiaealsulphonio acid; hromocremole , 
OJVTe’GfjIRMoBr• OH, large rhombs, m, p. 77°, from crude creosote, 
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■ b. p. 218—224°; pyrogallol 1 : 3-dimethyl ether and its sulplitmic 
acid (barium, salt, 3H 2 0)pyrogallol trim ethyl ether sulphon ic acid 
(barium salt, 2H 2 0); dibroniopyrogallol snlphonic acid dimethyl 
ether (sodium salt, 2H 2 0) ; dibromopyrotjallal dimethyl ether, 
prisms, in. p, 70°; and dibro/no pyraqall ol trim ethyl ether* in. p. 
75—76°. ' " ‘ J. €. W. 

3 : 3'-DiphenoL W. Borsouk (Bor., 1917, 50, 827—833. Com 

pare Borsclie and Soli ol ten, this vol., i, 390)..By conversion into 

its tetrazo-derivative and subsequent treatment of this with alcohol 
and copper powder, benzidine-3 :S'-diftulphonic acid gave diphenyl- 
3: o'-disu]phonic acid, which or. fusion with potassium hydroxide 
at 250° gave 3:3 / -diphe:nol. This substance (Schultz and Kohl- 
haus, A., 1906, i, 818), on reaction with nitrous acid, did not give 
the expected diquinonedioxinie, but only a poor 
q./\ yield of .a. brown suhstunee, G, 2 .H fi O ;i N 2 , probably of 
'• *| | tlie annexed constitution. When treated in alka- 

\/\ line solution with an aqueous solution of benzene* 

| if: diazonium chloride, 3 : iB-diphenol was converted 
f. /\/ into 6 : 6 1 -dibenzeneaz o-3 :3 ! -di phenol, 

Ui:U ! |. 0 . ; N 2 Ph:C 0 H 3 (OH)-C r ,H. { (OH):N 2 Ph, . 

\/ / * deep yellow leaflets, in, p. 181°this ''reacted 
with methyl sulphate in the presence of aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, forming its dimethyl ether,' C 2t H ls 0 1 ,N <t1 ' red 
needles, m. p. 160°, and with alkaline sodium hyposulphite 
solution, yielding 6 : § f a!iawina~ 3 : Z r -di phenol, 

NIL, * C fi Hjj (OH) • C ( .j H. { ( OH) * N If 2 , 

colourless prisms, m. p. 225° (deco-mp.). In acetic acid solution 
3 : S'-diphenol ref cted with nitric acid, giving 4: 6.: 4': Z f 4etranitro- 
3: Z f -diphenoI, OH^VH^NO^aC^II^NO^.-OH , yellow needles, 
in. p. 208*5°, together with a little 2 :4 :6 :4 7 : Cd-pentauifro-Z : 3' 
diphenol, 0H‘0 ( .H(N0 2 ).pC ( .H 2 (N0 2 )^0H, yellow granules, rn. p. 
248° (decomp.) ; a much better yield of the letrajiil ro-comjioimd 
was obtained on heating 3 :3 / -dich.lorq-4 :6 :A f B'-teiran it rod i p h eny 1 
with sodium acetate and acetamide at 200°. The fcetrahiiro and 
pentanitro-compounds dissolve in aqueous alkalis and even in hot 
water, giving yellow solutions, from which they sepai ate again on 
the addition of mineral acids. 

2:4:6:2 ; : 4': 6 f -ffewmntro ~,3 : Z’-diphenol] 

OH*C ( .H(N0 2 ).pC ( .H (NOjjyOH, 

yellow, silky needles, m. p. with explosion above 270°, was obtained 
by the conjoint action of sulphuric acid and nitric add on 3'riB-dL 
phenol, which also reacted with bromine in acetic acid solution in 
the presence of a little iron as catalyst with the formation of 
he.rahrnmo- 3 :W~di phenol, C,JFf,OJBiy., colourless needles, m, p. 196°. 

D. F. T. 

Th-© State of Saturation of Chromophores. I. Lifbceutz 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 906—909. Compare IvauiTmann, this vol., 
i, 391).—A reply to KaufBnaun's criticisms, J. C. W. 
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Tiie Identification ol Acids- III. Edward Lyons and E. 
Emmet Reid (/. Arner, (Them, Sen-., 1917, 39, 1727—1750. Com¬ 
pare this vol., i, 334).—The application of p~nitrobenzyl bromide 
as a reagent, for the identification of acids has been extended to a 
nlimber of other acids, excellent results being obtained with most 
of the aromatic acids. Several mixtures of acids have been investi¬ 
gated by this method, and it is found that benzoic acid is readily 
identified in the presence of acetic, tartaric, citric, salicylic, and 
p-tolneiiesulplionic acids, and that the sparingly soluble p-nitro 
beuzyl ester of Aophtlialic acid .is readily separable from the acetate, 
benzoate, and tartrate. The melting points of the esters now 
described are as follows: bronioacetaU , .88—-89° ; diph e nylhpdro,cp- 
aeetate, 99*5°; a-amhm-xi-hexactte, 184—185°; aaimiiio-fZ-phenyl- 
pro pinnate, 221*5° ; a-aminojrropiona 1 e , 228—230°; hievuUnate , 
60*5—61° ; Jit/dro,vmobuti/mte, 80*5° ; a - amino ~ n - b ntyrate , 
222—223° ; urate, CVH 8 0, j N 4 -OH./C ( .HpNO,, (?), above 805° { pt,ro~ 
rriueate, 0 4 H^0-Cd>-CH,,*C1 ( .HpN0o ' (?),“ ' 133*5°; a/amt rate, 
C^>O s N,*CHh : C f; HpNOo ('?), 284° ; “stearate, .. 

" CTIy[CH;] :I(; <10yCHy.C ( .H.pN0 1 , (t), 
above 285°; pal inflate , 42*5°; cMorofu m a rate, 138*5°; dibromosuc- 
cinate, 177\5°; m-mutie, above 310°; camphorafe, .66*5°; p -eh loro- 
hencoate, 129*5°; m-hrq'mobencoafe , 104*5°; uwi/ troheucoate, 

:141*5°; p -nitrohenzoaie, 168*5°; wi-aininobensfioate, 201°;' 2 :5 ~di« 

h//droxt/henzaafe, 160° ; 2 : 4 - dift t/dro'xpbenonte , 188..189° ; 

m-acel plain inohe ncoate, 169*5 170° ; m -acetoxphencoate, 140° ; 

jy-fotnate, 104*5°; p'-fhioltoh/ate, 97°; o~, in-, and \y-ereosofales, 
98*5°, 174°, and 147° respectively ; (ydodosaUcplate, 111°; 5 -amino- 
saliei/Iaf e, 200*5° ; ■o-acetoxybenzoate, 90*5°; anisette, 132°; reinitiate, 
140 141°; piperate, 145°; o-, m-, and p- uitroeinuamates , 132°, 

174°, and 186*5° respectively; coumarate, 152*5°; fid? t/d mti/- 
naph t h ante , 164° ; o ~h encoicsulpit inide derivative, 

• C « U " < S(V >N * CH ** W* N0 ‘- 

174*5° ; v.sv;])litb,alale, 202*5°; ferephthalafe 263*5°; 4 :h dichtorn■ 
phthafafe t 164*5° ; h f ra eh i oroph f h at ale, 180° ; ?>~nitroph tha)'ate, 
189*5°.; nielli tide, (f), 300° T. H. F. 

The Ferrous Sulphate and Ammonia Method for the 
Reduction of Nitre- to Amino-compounds. Walter A, 
Jacobs and Michael HEtDELBEimEit (J. A mer. (Them , *SW., 1917, 

39, 1435—1439),-.The authors, advocate, the’"wider application of 

the ferrous sulphate aiid ammonia.'. method- for -reducing nitro-corn- 
pounds,f and q note/examples of amino-derivatives which are con¬ 
veniently obtained in ■ tills,'.way. ■: These include 7?^ and 'p-amino- 
. plienvlacetie ‘acid's ; ynmnnopheno^acetie add , 

, " : ■; : NHg-Go^’O'toHgAGOgH-, ;; 

Am }>. 220° (evolution of '.gas, re-soHciificat.ion ; residue not molten at 
285°); o-aminobenzamide, m. p. 109—-111*5°; m-aminoheiizarmde , 
silky needles, m. p. 113—114° (corr.); o-amiiiobenzoylcarbamide, 
pule yellow lea [lets, comparatively stable in boiling acetic acid (com- 
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pare Diels and Wagner, A,, 1912, i, 512); and m-anunpbensjoyb 
carbamide, which melts at 210° with evolution of gas, resolidifies, 
and melts again at 275—280°, and is diazotisable. J, C. \V. 

The Action ol Alcoholic Ammonia on some Alkyl 
urethanes [Carbamates]- M. Bran mm (Bee. trm\ ekim 1917, 
37, 88—91).—The carbamates examined were prepared by the 
action of ethyl chloroform ate in ethereal solution on the four 
primary amines previously described (this voL, i, 555)* Ethyl 
a- 2 *henylisdpropylcarbwiia-te, CPhMe^ # NH*C0 2 Et, crystallises i n 
needles, m. p. 52°; ethyl aa-diphenglethylmrbamiate, slender 
needles, lias m. p. 66*5°; and ethyl triphenylmethylcarbamate Inis 
in. p. 1.12°* 

Ethyl .-butylearbamate (compare van Erp, A,, 1895, i, 587), 
when heated for twelve hours at 180—185° in a sealed tube with 
alcoholic ammonia, gives tert .-butylamine hydrochloride, ethyl 
carbamate, carbamide, and a trace of tert .-butylcarbai 11 ide. Ethyl 
a-pheLiylisopropylcarbamate 1 behaves similarly, but gives a larger 
yield of a-plienyl/sopropylcarbamide. Ethyl aa-diphenylcthyb 
carbamate gives none of the corresponding carbamide, whereas 
ethyl triphenylmethylcarbamate gives a considerable amount of 
triphenylrn ethyl carbamide. W. 6. 

The Action of Sodium Hypochlorite on Amides of 
TJnsaturated Acids. R. A. Weerman (Bee. trav. chink, 1917, 
37, 1—15).—An extension of previous work (compare A., 1913, 
i, 1195), four other amides having been studied. 

The addition of sodium hypochlorite to a solution of p-niethoxy- 
cinnamamide in methyl alcohol yielded methyl p-methoim/styryl 
carbamate , colourless needles, m. p. 134—135°, which when mo is* 
tened with dilute sulphuric acid and distilled in a current of steam 
gave p - methoxyphenylacetaldehyde. o - Metlioxycoumaramide 
yielded methyl trans-o - methoxystyrylcarbamate, colourless needles, 
m. p. 114—115°, giving o-methoxyphenylmetaldehydc, a colourless 
oil, b. p. 115—117°/17 mm., yielding an oxime, m. p. 94—95°, and 
a semicarbazorUy m. p. 158—159°. o-Methoxycoumarinamidc gave 
■methyl eh-(ymethoT4^tyrylmrhamaie } m. p. 39—40°, from which 
o-metlioxyphenylacetaldehyde can also be prepared. o/7 oumar* 
amide , rectangular plates, m. p. 208—209°, obtained by the action 
of ammonia on methyl o-eotimaraie, gave nothing but resiniTicd 
products under the 1 action of sodium hypochlorite. ' ' W. Cl. 


Camphoceanaldehydic Acid {tert. -sec.) (Camphoric Acid 
Semialdehyde). J. Bredt (/. pr. GJtem 1917, \ii\ 95,63—74). 
—When' fused with potassium hydroxide and a little water, active 
or racemic camphorquinone gives a violet-coloured mass, which sub- 
^uently .becomes .colourless; if the heating is discontinued as soon 
as Skssmall sample of the mixture gives a clear solution m water, 
the seil^cib-aldeliyde of camphoric* acid (camphoraldehydie acid) is 
obtainedi. $n good yield, the chemical change probably occurring 
by the stages 



C 8 H 14 < 


.OHO 

OO a K* 
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As electrolytic reduction of the product yielded a hydroxyisocant- 
pholic acid, the dehydration of which produced j8-campholide, the 
aldehyde and carboxyl groups in the semialdehyde must be situated 
at the. tertiary, and secondary carbon atoms respectively, thus: 

CB 2 -0H(CO 2 H) M 
CH 2 -CMe(CHO+ ~ 


dl -Ganiphorqiiinone, m. p. 199°, prepared by the successive acvimi 
of sodium-potassium amide and amyl nitrite on ^/-camphor in the 
presence of benzene, on fusion with a mixture of equal weights of 
potassium hydroxide and water at 280—-290°, yielded dl -camphor- 
aldehydia add , m. p. 61—64°; oxime , m. p. 148—149°; when 
heated with acetic anhydride at 100° for three to four hours, the 


aldehyde acid gave dl-u ee t oxy - ff-campholide , C 8 H 14 ^ ^^>0, 

in, p. 97—98°, b. p. 155—156°/4 mm., whilst electrolytic reduction 
in potassium carbonate solution at a potassium amalgam cathode 
converted, it into dl~fi-campholide, m. p. 216—217°. 


In a similar manner c^campliorquinone was made to yield dream- 
phoraldehydie acid, m. p. 74—80 °; [a]Jf +80*4° in methyl alcohol, 
+103*0° in benzene; oxime, m, p. 153—155°, b. j>. 165°/3 mm. r 

[a]I® +55*67° in methyl alcohol ; semicarbazone , in, p. 195.-196° 

(decamp.). The aldehyde-acid ' with acetic • anhydride yielded. 
l~acej,oxy~p-campholide 9 m. p, 124—125 V'[«]!?■”•78*3° in benzene, 

and on reduction gave Vf-^-oampholide, in, p, 216 .217°, 

fa]i? + 35*6° in methyl alcohol, +46*08° in benzene (compare Haller 


and Blanc, A,, 1905, i, 858). 


The indefinite m, p/s of the active and racemic forms of cam 
phoraldehydic acid are probably to be attributed to the presence 
of c is-t ran* - isomer ides. 


d 1-a-OamphoUde, m. p. 210—211°, was obtained by oxidation of 
^/-camphor with potassium persulphate. The active and inactive 
modifications of a-campholide are readily distinguished from the 
j3-carapholides by the fact that they react with an acetic acid solu¬ 
tion of hydrogen bromide, yielding bromocampholic add, whereas 
the jBdsom©rides are unaffected. 1"). F. T. 


The Crystalline Form of Phenylgiyceric Acid and its 
Active Components. V/M, Goldschmidt. ( Zeitsch . Kry$L Min., 

1915, 55, 123.131).-—Inactive plienylglyeeric acid melts at 141°, 

whilst its, laavo- and dex.tro-.components melt at 164—165°.. An 
examination of the crystals of the active and inactive forms of the 
acid has been made with the object of determining whether the 
latter is a true or pseudo-racemic compound. ..... 

The crystals of the d- and ^-active forms belong to the monoclinic- 
sphenoidal, class, and are enantiomorphous, but otherwise identical. 
The axial ratios are [a : h :'c = 2*1875 :1: 2*0794; .,„„jB=.93 0 53 / l, 
1) 1*451, and the crystals have a good cleavage parallel to {100} 
and less perfect cleavages parallel to {001} and {110}. Their 
enantiomorphous character is clearly shown by etching with methyl 
alcohol. 

The crystals of the inactive form are similar in habit to those of 
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the active form, have the same density and axial ratios,, but appear 
to belong to the prismatic class of the monoclinic system, since the 
faces which reveal the enantiomorphous. , character of the active 
crystals are lacking. The etched figures, however, are of the same 
enantiomorphous character as those of the active crystals, and indi¬ 
cate clearly that the inactive crystals are made, up of parallel layers 
on the face {100} of equal quantities of the right- and left-handed 
crystals. This conclusion was confirmed by. crystallising the inac¬ 
tive acid from various solvents, when sometimes active right- and 
left-handed crystals were obtained. 

The lower melting point- of the inactive acid is in agreement with 
lioozeboom’s generalisation, that the melting-point curve of a 
system of optical antipodes which form neither true mixed crystals 
nor a true racemic compound must show a temperature minimum 
with equal quantities of tire two antipodes. The author has 
examined the melting-point' curve of mixtures of J- and /-phenyl- 
glyceric acids, and finds a minimum at 141° with 50% of each com¬ 
ponent. 

It is suggested that pseudo-racemic crystals should be divide! 
into two, classes: 

A. Pseudo-racemic mixed crystals, that is, isomorphous mixtures 
of equal quantities of and /-substance, the melting-point curve 
varying continuously, as in camphor oxime. 

B. Pseudo-xaceinic conglomerates, lamellar growths of equal 

quantities of both antipodes, an example of which we- have in 
phenylglyceric acid. E. IT. R. 

Resolution of the Phenylglyceric Acid with m. p. 122 3 
into its Optically-active Components. C. N. Riibek and E. 
Berner (Ber., 1917, 50, 893—897).—Two years ago the resolution 
of phenylglyceric acid of m. p. 141° was described (A., 1915, i, 544), 
and it was then assumed that the acid with in. p. 122° 'had already 
been resolved by Ploehl and Mayer (A., 1897, i, 528). It has now 
been found that these authors were in error. They reported that 
•■their active acids of in. p. 167° did not unite to form the racemer* 
ide, but the new acids of m. p. 95° are found to, do so in the 
normal way. Transformation into the active components of the 
acid with in. p. 141° must have taken place. 

Phenylglyceric acid, m. p. 122°, is resolved by taking advantage 
of the fact that the strychnine salt of the fZ-aeid is the less soluble 

in alcohol. The r/~aeid has m. p, 95°, [a]ff +26*11°, [a\f + 20* 19°, 

[a]f +34*48° in water, [a]% + 21*15° in 97% alcohol, [a[if + 27*49° 

in acetone, and crystallises in needles, tablets, or prisms of tlie 

monoclinic-sphenoidal ■ class [a : h : c = 2*5408 :1: 2*2216 j8 = 90°40 / 1. 
The i-acid has m. p. 97—98°, fa]^ —25*6°. 

The racemic acid, m. p. 122°, exists in two enantiomorphous 
forms 1> : b: c = 2*5605 :1: 1*7251 j 0 = 101°27q. 

The following table gives the number of grams of the acids which 
dissolve in 100 grains of dry ether at 20°: 

, +-A. Inactive. d-Acid. /-Acid. 

Phenylglyceric acid, m. p. 122° ... 2*78 9-02 

Phenylglyceric acid, m. p. 141° ■1-08 0*80 (MS 

J. c. \v. 
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n- and fsoPropylamine. 8. Gabriel and Heinz Ohle' {Ber, t 
1917, 50, 804' —818).—An endeavour to convert 0-ehiqro-tt-propyI 
alcohol into- the corresponding hydroxyisopropylamine- -by the potass¬ 
ium phthalimide method unexpectedly gave • rise to the «-propyl- 
amine compound. This is found to be due to the primary elimina¬ 
tion of hydrogen chloride from the halogen compound under the 
influence of the potassium phthalimide with the formation of 
propylene oxide, which then reacts additively with the phthalimide., 
giving a product of the constitution 

CH s -CH(OH)-CH 2 "N<^>C„H 4 

(see following abstract). A similar observation that 0-chloro-m 
propyl acetate likewise yielded the phthalimide derivative corre¬ 
sponding with 0-acetoxy-/bpropylai.nine is attributed to the presence 
of some chlorohsopropyl acetate in the original 0-chlorcw/ -propyl 
acetate, again probably due to the partial intermediate formation 
of propylene oxide during the treatment of chlorqnwpropyl alcohol 
with potassium acetate, the unaltered compound yielding acetoxy/V/ - 
propyl alcohol, whereas the propylene oxide combines with acetic 
acid, giving rise to 0«acetoxy-//-propyl alcohol ; when this mixture is 
submitted to the action of hydrogen chloride, a mixture of two 
diloro-isonierides is obtained, which have almost the same b. p. and 
are not: easily separable by distillation. In an attempt to obtain the 
desired eh 1 orohydrox'ypropane derivatives in. a pure condition, 
chlotP'M'bpropyl alcohol was made to react with potassium benzoate 
and the hydroxyl group of the product was then displaced by 
bromine in the hope of obtaining solid substances puriiiable by 
crystallisation; the products, however, were liquids, and investiga¬ 
tion showed that in these the benzoyl ox y-group was present to a 
considerable extent at the 0-position, this result again indicating 
the intermediate occurrence of propylene oxide. 

0-Hydroxy-v/-propylphtliaiimide has in. p. 88—90° (Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, A., 1907, i, 1043, gives in. p. 73°), whether prepared 
from 0 chloro/xo]>ropyl alcohol or 0-eh 1 oro - //-propyl alcohol, 0-/1 cW- 

Q,ry-n-Vn>wlvht1u$mW, OAfi-CHMe*CH*rN<gj>Q,H ti needle*, 

m p. 99 100°, obtained by the interaction of potassium phthal¬ 

imide and Henry’s “ 0-chloro-//-propyI acetate ” (A., 1903, i, 725), on 
hydrolysis gave a-atninof/fftpropyl alcohol (hydrochloride, m. p. 
72*5.74°; sodimn ydcmte, 

m. p. 177 -178°). 0-BenzoyIcxy-//-propylphthal imide, 

O Ife- C’HMe- CH 2 -N<^>O i; TT,, 

leaflets, in. p. 115—116°, obtained by the successive action of potass¬ 
ium benzoate, hydrobromic acid, and potassium jJhtlialimide on 
0-ohloroAopropyl alcohol, can also be formed from 0-hydroxy-w- 
propylphthalimide by treating with hydrobromic acid and potass¬ 
ium benzoate successively. Hydrolysis of 0-benzoyloxy-b-propyl- 
phthalimide with hydrochloric acid in solution in acetic acid yields 
$~(dilorae\irffl'o-pylamiriei CHMeCbCH 2 ^NH 2 i(hj/drochlori4e, crystal-, 
line, powder, rn. p, 183*5.--186°; picmte, rhombic tablets. : and;-cubes,. 
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in. p. 154*5—155*5°; ylatinichloride i needles, in. p. 221—225°, 
clecomp.); the hydrochloride of this base, when heated with 
phthalic anhydride, is converted into /3»cIiloro-??-propylphtliaHiiiide, 

CH MeCl* CH 2 , N<qq>C <! H 4 , 


needles, in. p. 100-—102°, identical with the product of interaction 
between /3-hydimxy~n-propylphthalimide (above) and phosphorus 
pentachloride. The hydrolysis of jS-benzoyloxy-^-propylphthalimide 
can also be so conducted as to give rise, to a-amin o is opr opy 1 alcohol. 

$-Hy.droxyi%ojyropylphthaliinide 9 C 6 H 4 <^^Q^>N*CHMe*CHo*OH, 

long, hexagonal leaflets, m. p. 99—101°, obtained by the action of. 
phthalic* anhydride on an alcoholic solution of /3-amino- n -propy 1 
alcohol (hydroxy isopropy 1 amine), reacts with phosphorus penta- 
chloricle, giving fi-chloroisopropylphthalimide, 

C a H 4 <£o>;N- c HMe-CH 2 Cl, 


leaflets, m. p. 56—58°, and with phosphorus pentahromide yielding 
the corresponding fi-bromo-de rivative, tablets, m, p. 59—60°. 

j3-Brom ois'opropylainine hydrobromide when treated in hot 
aqueous solution with potassium thiocyanate, undergoes conversion 
into 2-a?nmo*4r?netkylthiazoline 'hydrobromide , 


CHMe*N. 

OH,-S' 


>0-NH. 25 HBr, 


needles, m. p. 128—129° (; picrate, yellow, crystalline powder, in. p, 
230—244°, decomp.), whilst on treatment with a solution of sodium 
hydroxide (2 molecules) and with carbon disulphide (1 molecule) 
successively, it gives rise to 2~thiol-A-metkylth iazoline 




rhombic needles and leaflets, m. p. 98'5—99°. 

Contrary to the belief of Gabriel and von Hirsch (A., 1897, 
i, 135), /3-bromopropylamine and /3-brom oisopropylamine, when 
made to eliminate hydrogen bromide and then to recombine with 
this compound, both yield /3-bromohvo propylamine, this result being 
explicable by the intermediate compound being propylcneimine, 

gHMe> NH> and not ^allylamine, CHMe:CH-NH 2 . In a similar 

manner, the products of the action of hydrogen chloride and hydro™ 
gen iodide on the propyleiieimine are to be regarded as /3-chloro~ 
isopropylamine and /3-iodoisopropylamine, the picrate of the former 
having nr p, 145—146° (Gabriel and von Hirsch, loc, tit give; , 
m. p. 158°). The identity of the intermediate compound as 
propyleiieimine, .and not isoallylamine, is further confirmed by a;/ 
demonstration that the additive compound with sodium hydrogen * 
sulphite is not d~m ethyl taurine, m. p. 290—293° (Gabriel and / 
Colman, A., 1906, i, 889), but has m. p. 323 Q . (decomp.), and is 

\ 1 
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W , ■ 

actually -iso propyl aminc-/J-siilphamc' acid/ whilst the carbon disul¬ 
phide additive compound is 2~thiol-4-inetliylthiazoline, 

CHMe-Ns, 


> 0 * 811 , 

and not the 2-thiol~5-metli vl isomeride* 


OH,, 


D. F. T. 


Preparation of Primary Alkylamines. S. Gabriel and 
Heinz Ohle {Bei\, 1917, 50, 819—825. Compare preceding 
abstract).—Whereas ethylene oxide and its homologues react with 
ammonia, yielding a mixture of primary, secondary, and tertiary 
alkylamines, it is possible to eifect the combination of these oxides 
with phthalimide, with the formation of products from which a 
pure primary alkylamine can be obtained by hydrolysis. 

Ethylene oxide and propylene oxide in this way give rise 
to j6-hy droxy ethylphthalimide and j3-hy dr oxy p r o py 1 phtli alim id e 
respectively. Epichlorohydrin yields yrJdoro-Pdiydt 'oxypropyf- 

■phthalimide, CH 2 C1-CH(0H)*CH 2 -N<^>C G H 4 , a colourless, 


crystalline powder, m. p, 95—96*5°, the constitution of which is 
indicated by its further conversion into j3y-dichloropropyl- 
phthalimide on treatment with phosphorus pentachloride, and into 
^-hydroxytriinethylenediphthalimide by further treatment with 
potassium phthalimide. y-Chloro-jS-hydroxypropylphthaliin ide re¬ 
acts with alcoholic sodium iodide, giving rise • to\y-iodo~p-hydroxy~ 

■pro pyl/phthali mule, CH 2 I*CH(OH)*CH.,;N <[,q>C (j H 4 , needles, 

m, p. 123—124°; when warmed with potassium hydroxide solution 
and then treated with sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid, it is 
converted into the nitrosoamine of f$y-dihy dr otvy-propyl phthalamic 

anhydride, C 6 H 4 <^qq # ^^ # ^ ^* 2 ^>CH • O H, prisms, m. p. 104° 

(compare Gabriel, A., 1905, i, 650); chromic acid effects its oxida¬ 
tion to yrchloi'Qacetonylphthalimide , 

CH 2 Cl-CO ■ CHvN <j/> C 6 H 4) 

needles, in. p. 139’5°, whilst hydrochloric acid causes its hydro¬ 
lysis to 0-chlorO'**j8 / -ainino/s , opropyl alcohol; hydra chloride, leaflets, 
m. {.). 103—104°; pierate, in. p. 159*5—160'5°; platinichloride, 
needles, m. p. 214—216° (decomp.); the benzoyl derivative, leaflets, 
m. p. 103°, on boiling with water is converted into oily y~am.ina- 
R-hydroxy'propyl h enzoate , OBz*GH 2 # CH(OH)‘CH. 2 *Nli 2 ( hydro - 
• chloride, crystals, m. p. 164*5°; mmeblorkle and platinieMoride , 
crystalline), whilst when boiled with aqueous potassium hydroxide 

it yields 5~hydroxy-%phetiylpento'^ ' CPh«C^ * O H, 

needles, m. p. 98°. 

The interaction of glycide and phthalimide at 120—130° pro¬ 
duces $ y-dihydroxypropylphthalimide, 

OH*CH 2 *CH(OH)*CH 2 *N<^>C 6 H j , 

VOL. CXH. i. Z 
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leaflets, ni. p. 111*5-.112*5°, which reacts with hydrobromie acid 

at 170-% giving j3y-dibromopropylaimne hydroht'omide, and, at 100° 
forming ydjnrm.o-pd^ 

OH a Br-OH(OH)-OH s «N<^S>0,H 4 , 

rn , p, H4_114*5°; this on treatment with potassium phthalimide 

yields /34iydroxytiimet'liyIeiiediphthaliniicle. ■ D, ,F. T. 

The cyc/oPropane Series. E. P. Kohler and J. B. Conan r r 
(7. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1917, 39, 1404 -1420).—An account of the 

reactions of compounds of the type (CO 2 R) 3 0<^^ la some 



respects, notably in their stability towards permanganate, 
or bromine, these compounds behave quite differently 
etliyleixes, but in others they resemble ai3-unsaturated ketones and v 
acids, particularly in being attacked very readily by halogen 
hydrides, nascent hydrogen, bases, and metallic derivatives. With 
these agents, it is possible to effect a rupture of the ring at each 
of the three points. Nascent hydrogen opens the ring between 
atoms 1 and 3, alkyl oxides, ammonia, and amines rupture the 
ring between 1 and 2, and halogen hydrides dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid attack the 2:3-position. These reactions show that a 
cyclopropane ring and a ketonic group in the above juxtaposition 
behave like a conjugate system. 

The particular substance from which the present cyclopropane 
derivatives were obtained was methyl y-benzoyl-j3-phenylethyl- 
maionate (A., 1911, i, 984). This is best prepared by adding 
sodium methoxide solution to a mixture of phenyl styryl ketone 
and methyl malonate until the reaction is just distinctly alkaline. 
The ester forms two isomeric bromides (ibid*), 

COPh * OTIBr * OHPh* OH (C0 2 Me ) 2 \ 
the one with m. p. 113° is best formed by brominating in chloro¬ 
form at —10°, the other, m. p. 98°, by exposing a suspension 'of 
the ester in dry methyl alcohol and bromine to sunlight. M'any 
substances remove the elements of hydrogen bromide from these 
compounds, with the formation of stereoisomeric cyclopropane 
derivatives, but a slight excess of magnesium methoxide gives the 
purest products. Methyl 3 djenzoyl^^henyhydop^xmedicarh^ 
oxylute crystallises in large tablets, m. p. 72° (from the bromide 
with m. p. 98°), or plates, m. p. 92° (from the less fusible 
bromide). The compound previously considered to be methyl 
y-henzoyM-phenylvinylmalonate was really the cyclopropane 
derivative, m. p. 92°. 

The two esters are hydrolysed to the same methyl hydrogen ester 
(needles from diluted methyl alcohol, large prisms from chloro¬ 
form, m. p. 155°) by leaving an ethereal solution in contact with 
a slight excess of sodium methoxide for a few minutes. This ester 
yields the di-ester, m. p. 72°, when re-esterified, and may be 
further hydrolysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide to y-benzoyl- 
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f$~phenylcyolop'o-panedicarboo&ylic acid, which is best obtained in 
the two stages, and was originally supposed to be y-benzoyl-0- 
phenylbutyrolactonic acid, 

• The dimethyl esters suffer rupture of the ring when, treated 
with anhydrous alkaline agents, but partial hydrolysis usually 
happens as well. Magnesium methoxide gives the best results. 
When a solution of either ester in dry methyl alcohol is boiled 
with this agent as long as the yellow magnesium compound which, 
is formed seems to increase, it yields methyl fi-benzoyl-y-phenyl- 
■vinylmalonate, CHPh:CBz-CH(C0 2 Me) 2 , in plates, m> p. 119°, 
whilst a geometric isomeride , nr. p. 147°, is produced if the action 
is prolonged to some hours. These esters yield the same y -hydroxy- 
j8~ benzot/l-y-phenylethylmaIdnic acid, 

0H*CHPh*CHBz*CH(00 2 H) 2 , 

on addition to 20% sodium hydroxide and boiling for a few 
minutes. The acid crystallises in long, slender needles, m. p. 
125° (decomp.), yields the ester with m. p. 147° when esterified, 
is decomposed into benzaldehyde and jS-benzoylpropionic acid if 
boiled too long with water or bases, and gives j8-benzoyl-y-phenyl- 
bmcro tonic acid (j8*benzoyl-j8-benzyliclenepropionic acid), 
CHPh:CBz-CH 2 -C0 2 H, 

rn. p. 181° (compare Borsche, A., 1914, i, 686), on heating at 100° 
for a few hours. The two esters also behave alike towards per¬ 
manganate. In moist acetone they yield benzoic acid and carbon 
dioxide, but in dry acetone they take up one atomic proportion 
of oxygen only, and form a sparingly soluble mb stance, m. p. 220° 
(decomp.). 

y-Benzoyl-jS-phenyk^cZopropanedicarboxylic acid reacts with a 
solution of hydrogen bromide in glacial acetic acid when left in 
the cold for .some weeks to form the above j8-benzoyl-y~phenylitfo~ 
erotonic acid (I) and yellow a-benzylidene-y-phenylcrotonolactone 
(II), m. p. 150° ( ibid .), which are separated by fractional crystal¬ 
lisation. These are obviously secondary products, but the produc¬ 
tion of the first can be traced to a rupture of the ring between 
carbon atoms 1 and 2, and that of the second to an attack 
between 2 and 3, thus: 

p nr pi. 

((iO 2 H) 2 0< ( i, H Bz + II Br —> C HPh Br*C H Bs'/0H(C0 2 H) 2 

4 

CHPh:CB//OH 2 -CO s H+ CO, + HUr 
(I-) 

-~>0HPhBrC(C0 2 H) 2 -CH:CPh*0H 

GHPbBr-C(C0 2 H)<^? Ph + H.,0 
* OFTTPh 

CHPbIC<^n +C0j + HBr 

(II.) 

z 2 
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The action of heat on y-henzoyl-jS-phenyhy/cdopropanedicarh- 
oxylic acid was investigated earlier, but the results were mis¬ 
interpreted, Six products have been separated and identified, 
namely: (1) the above benzoylphenyl^ocrotonic acid, previously* 
called bexizoylphenylvinylacetic acid; (2) an a~phenacylciniiamic 
acid, m, p. 180°; (3)'. 3-b enwyP%phenylQydQ'propane~l~ca'rboxylic 
acid , long, silky needles, in. p. 150°; (4) and (5) isomeric a-benzyl- 
idene-y-phenylcrotonolactoiies, m. p. 150° and ISO 0 , both yellow; 
and (8) jS-benzoyl-y-phenylbutyrolactone, m. p. 93°. Three dis¬ 
tinct reactions are involved in the production of these compounds. 

The various cyclopropane derivatives are readily reduced by 
.means of zinc dust and acetic acid to the esters of y-benzoyl-j3- 
phenylethylmalonic acid, or the acid itself, as the case may be. 

- j. a w. 

The eyc/oPropaxie Series. II. E. P. Kohler and J. B. 
Con art (J, Amer. GJiem . Soc. s 1917, 39, 1699—1715).—• 
Further investigations (compare preceding abstract) have been made 
with methyl 3-benzoyl-2-m-bromo-p-methoxyphenylcyc2!opropane- 
1 :1-dicar boxy late, and its derivatives. The results show that the 
ring in these compounds is more or less easily opened by reducing 
agents, halogen hydracids, bases, the Grignard reagent, or phos¬ 
phorus penfcachloride, and that it is possible to open the ring in 
three different ways. The ^primary reaction between the cyclo¬ 
propane derivative and any reagent is similar to that between the 
corresponding ethylenic compound and the same reagent. These 
cyclopropane derivatives exhibit, indeed, all the peculiarities of 
ethylenic compounds containing conjugated systems of double link¬ 
ings, but they do not, like many ethylenic compounds, combine 
with the halogens or reduce permanganate. 

Addition of methyl malonate to phenyl p-methoxystyryl ketone 
yields methyl y-bemetkoxyphenylethylmalonate, 

OMe-C 6 H 4 -CH(CH,Bz)-CH(CdMe)o, 
in. p. 80°, or ( + 1EFOH), 66°, or (+lMe-OH), 58°, but the cyelo- 
propane compound could not be obtained from this compound, 

Phenyl m»bromo-p~methoxystyryl ketone, 

l . ■ OMe*C^H 3 Br*CH:CHBz, 
prepared from bromoanisaldehyde and acetophenone in the presence 
of sodium hydroxide, forms yellow needles, in. p. 107°, and unites 
with two atoms of bromine, giving phenyl aj3~dih?rjm:o~^mArnmn- 
l>77ietJioxyphenylethyl ketone, m. p. 179°. Addition of the un- 
saturated ketone to methyl malonate yields methyl y-ben^oyh^- 
h rom o~4z~?n e t hox.yph e n-ylethylmal onat e, 

0Me*C 3 k 3 Br*CH(CH 2 Bz)-CH(00 2 Me) 2 , 

■which, forms slender, white needles, m. p. 125°; the corresponding, 
potassium salt decomposes at 185°. The action of bromine on the 
malonic derivative yields an oily bromo-compound, which, when 
boiled with potassium acetate in methyl-alcoholic solution, is con¬ 
verted into methyl d-henzoyl-^m-hromo^rnMJiQxyphenylcyclopmQ* 

pane-1 : l-dicarboxylate, CHBzwhich forms 
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long needles, m, p. 153°. Reduction of this ester by means of zinc 
dust and acetic acid gives the original saturated ketonic ester. The 
corresponding methyl hydrogen ester, C 20 H 37 O G Br, forms needles, 
m. p. 178° (decomp.), and the acid, C 1s H 15 0 6 Rr, has in. p. 210—220° 
(decomp.). 

The action of calcium or magnesium methoxide on the methyl 
ester yields: (1) an isomeric cyclopropane ester, needles, in. p. 129°, 
and (2) methyl $~be?izoyl-y-dd)romo-kmiethoxyyhenylvinylmalonate, 
OMe*C G H 3 Br*CH:CBz # CH(C02Me)2, cubical 'crystals, m. p, 129°, 
and an isomeric unsaturated ester , needles, m. p. 139°. In acetone 
containing a little water or acetic acid, these two imsaturated esters* 
are rapidly oxidised by permanganate to benzoic and brornoanisic 
acids, whereas in absence 1 of water the product is a crystalline 
substance , m, p. 245° (decomp.), which was not further investi¬ 
gated. Hydrolysis of the esters gives •• y-hydroxy-p-benzoyl-y-S- 
b rom o-4 - m e thoxyphenylet hylmalordc acid , 

' OMe*C 0 H 3 Br*CH (OH) *CHBz* CH (CO a H) 2 , 
m. p. 144°. When boiled with, water, the latter loses water and 
carbon dioxide, giving &hem8oyl~y~Zd)romoA-m;eJJioxyjtfienylvinyl~ 
acetic acid , OMe*C fi H s Br*CH:CBz*CH 2 -C0 2 II, m. p. 178—180°, 
which, rapidly reduces permanganate, but does not combine with 
bromine, and may also be obtained synthetically from methyl 
/3-benzoylpropionate and bromoanisaldehyde. 

When phenyl a-brom o~j3 -pheny 1 ethy 1 ketone is treated with ethyl 
sodioinalonate and the resulting unsaturated ketone reduced with, 
hydrogen in the presence of colloidal palladium, the saturated 
ketone so produced treated with bromine, and the product con¬ 
densed with methyl sodioinalonate, an oil is obtained which, when 
shaken with sodium meth oxide and the product acidified, gives a 
colourless solid, ra. p. 116°, which may be the lactone 
CH (O 0 H 3 Br * OMe) * CH I C)P h 
CH(CO ? Me)-CO—-O ' * 

The above cyclopropane esters or acids are attacked by hydro- 
bromic acid in glacial acetic acid, tlie ring being opened between 
the 1- and 2-carbon atoms and the mid, 

OM e* C 0 H ;i Br-CHBr*OHBz*CH (COoH )p 
formed. When heated with a dilute acid, the calcium salt of tins 
acid, gives an oily lactone, which is converted by methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide into the monobasic imsaturated acid, m. p. 
178° (see above), and a minute quantity of the acid, in, p. 
155—156°, 

The action of phosphorus pentachloride on the cyclopropane acid 

yields the lactone , OMe• C ( .H 3 Br*CHI, canary-yellow 

needles, m. p. 197°, which may also be prepared by beating a mix¬ 
ture of sodium y-pheiiylMvicrotoiiate, bromoaiiisaldeliyde, and acetic 
anhydride. Treatment with sodium niethoxide converts the laetom 
i nto 13 - benzyl - a - 3 - bromo -4 - methoxybmzylfclenepropionic acid , 
(')M'e*€ (V H;.>Br*0H;C(GH 2 Bz);CO 2 H ) . in. p. about 155°, which is 
rapidly re converted into the lactone by acids. 
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The action of magnesium ethyl bromide on the cyclopropane 
ester yields: (1) methyl 2-m~brQmo-p-methoxyphcnyldd~a~hydrO'ry~a-- 
ph enylproffyloyclopropane-l : 1 -dicarboxylaie, 

OMe.G,8 # Br-9H * . 

0 H *CEfcPh“CEr ° s ’ 

in. p. 135°, and (2) a small proportion of an isomeric enter, in. p. 
161°. 

Similarly, the action of magnesium phenyl bromide yields methyl 
1 : 2 -dib emoyl-3-m-bramo^p-m-ethoxyphenyloydopro-paneA-crrrb varyl - 

ate, i^T“]>CBz % C0 2 Me, m. p. 184°; the correspond¬ 


ing acid, C 25 H 19 0r } Br, m. p. 175°, remains undecomposed at 220°. 
Reduction of the ester, m. p. 184°; by means of zinc dust and acetic 
acid yields methyl ay~dibenzoyl-$~Z-branio-i-methoxyphenylbufyr~ 
ate , C0 2 Me*GITB z* C H (CH 2 B z) •C 0 H ;i Br*OMe, m. p. 182°, the corre¬ 
sponding acid having m. p. 135° (decomp.). 

Meth yl $ - benzoyl-y-phenyl - y - 3 - hromo-i-methaxyphenylethyl~ 
malonaic , 0Me-C 6 H 3 Br*CHPVCHBz-CH(G0 2 Me)2, m.'p. 176°,’ is 
obtained in small yield when the m/c/opropane ester is treated with 
an excess of ice-cold magnesium phenyl bromide ; oxidation of the 
corresponding add with chromic acid gave no definite products. 
[3-iiro mo4rm e t ho xyheMz oph enon e, prepared by brom i .ft. atin g 
4 - m etli oxyb en zo ph en one, has m. p. 69°.] 

The action of nitric acid on the cyclopropane ester, m. p. 153°, 
yields: (1) the d/ro-siibstituted ester, 


0Me-C 6 H 2 Br(N0 2 )-CH< 


CHBz 

CH(C0 2 Me) 2 ’ 


m. p. 113°; the corresponding methyl hydro yen ester,, Cb()H K! OgNBr, 
was also prepared; (2) a small quantity of a yellow compound, 
m. p. 223°. ' ' T. H. P. 


The Pungent Principles of Ginger. I. A New Ketone, 
Zingerone [4-Hydroxy-3-m©tlaoxyplieiiyletliyl Methyl Ketone] 
Occurring"; in Ginger. Hiroshi Nomura (T., 1917, 111, 
769—776).—By extracting dry ginger with ether in the cold, a 
syrup was obtained which was extracted with sodium hydroxide 
and precipitated by carbon dioxide. An oil was ultimately 
obtained amounting to about 1 per cent, of the original ginger. 
From this a ketone, m. p. 40—41°, was extracted by sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. This .ketone,; singerone,. forms a benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative,'' m, p. 126—127°, an acetyl derivative, b, p. 204—205°/ 
14 inni., in. p. 40—42°, and a methyl derivative, b. p. 186°/ 

16 mm., in. p. 55—56°, of which the oxime melts at 93.-93*5°. 

Ethylation yields eihylMngerone, p. 66°. Methylzingerone 
oxidised with potassium permanganate yielded veratrie acid, whilst 
with sodium hypochlorite, veratrie acid and another acid, in, p, 
95—99°, probably £-3; 4-dimethoxyphenylpropiouic 'acid, were 
obtained. With sodium hypobromite, bromoforni and 0-3:4-di- 
in ethoxy pheny 1 propionic add were formed. Oxidation of ethyl 
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zingerone with sodium hypochlorite yielded ethylvanillic acid. 
These experiments indicate that zingerone is 4-hydroxy-3-methoxy- 
phenylethyl methyl ketone, and this was corroborated by synthesis. 
Vanillin and acetone on condensation yield 4-hydroxy-3-m ethoxy~ 
styryl methyl ketone, which by reduction with hydrogen in the 
presence of platinum-black yielded synthetic zingerone. 

T. S. Pa. 

The Pungent Principle of Ginger, 1. The Chemical 
Characters and Decomposition Products of Threshes 
u Gingeroly ” Arthur Lapworth, (Mrs.) Leonore Klutz Pearson, 
and Frank Albert Roylb (T., 1917, 111, 777—790).— . In con¬ 

tinuation of the work of Garnett and Grier, the authors have 
examined the oleo-resin gingerol first investigated by Thresh. The 
residue from an alcoholic extract of ginger was purified by re- 
extraction with alcohol and with hot petroleum. The purest 
material thus obtained was a viscous, faintly yellow oil entirely 
soluble in dilute aqueous alkali. It distilled in the cathode ray 
vacuum from a hath at a temperature of 135—140°. The pure 
samples do not give a crystalline product with sodium hydrogen, 
sulphite, but do so after distillation and other treatment. 
Gingerol has a phenolic character and can easily be methylated 
with methyl sulphate. The methyl gingerol obtained melted at 
64° and is optically active, [a] ^ (chloroform, 2), +27*3°. 

Methylgiiigerol forms an oxime hydrate and appears also to con¬ 
tain another hydroxyl group. Oxidation of gingerol with chromic 
acid yielded mainly ??.~heptoic, and probably w-hexoic, acid, whilst 
inethylgingerol on oxidation yielded the same mixture of fatty 
acids along with veratrie acid. Samples of gingerol which had 
been distilled under diminished pressure yield, on steam distilla¬ 
tion, some heptaldehyde, whilst from the residue sodium, hydrogen 
sulphite extracts a ketone which, can be liberated as a sweet-smell¬ 
ing oil with a very pungent taste. This ketone, zingerone, is most 
readily obtained by decomposing gingerol with hot baryta water 
into aldehydes, mainly volatile in steam, and the new ketone. 
Methylgiiigerol decomposes in much the same way to give methyl- 
zingerone. Zingerone is a colourless solid, m. p. 31—34°, only 
•lightly volatile in steam. It has a phenolic character and forms 
a phenylhydrmone 9 m, p, about 143V a stmicarbazpne, m. p. about 
133°, and an ethylcnrbon-at o-derivative, m, p. 45—47°. Methyl - 
zingerone was also prepared by m ethylation. of zingerone with 
methyl sulphate, in. jp, 55*5—56*2°. The.methyl derivative has no 
phenolic properties; when oxidised with permanganate it gives 
yeratric acid, m. p. 179°; it forms an oxime, m. p. 91—92°. 
Methylzingerone warmed .with aqueous sodium hypobromite 
yielded bromoform and j8-3:4-dimethoxypheiiylpropionio acid, 
whence zingerone Is probably 4-hydroxy“3-methoxyphenylethyl 
methyl ketone. It appears, therefore, that the oleo-resin gingerol 
is essentially a mixture of optically active saturated phenolic .com¬ 
pounds derived from a residue of zingerone associated with a. 
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molecular proportion of the residue of a saturated aliphatic 
aldehyde which in the main constituent is n-hexaldehyde. 

T. S. Pa. 

The Pungent Principle ol Ginger. II. Synthetic 
Preparations of Zinger one* Methylzmgerone, and some 
Related Acids. Arthur Lapworth and Frederick Henry 
■ Wykes (T., 1917, Ill, 790—-798).—-Methylzingerone was readily 
synthesised by reduction of the 3:4-dimethoxystyryl methyl ketone 
formed by the interaction of veratraldehyde and acetone. The 
corresponding synthesis of zingerone from vanillin offered difficul¬ 
ties, hut it was found that vanillin could be readily converted into 
ethyl vanillylideneacetoacetate, which was reduced by means of 
sodium amalgam, the product with excess of alkali yielding an 
acid, doubtless vanillylacetoacetic acid, which when heated lost 
carbon dioxide and was converted into zingerone. The authors’ 
work included syntheses of hydroferulic acid and hydrocaffeic acid. 
In the former case, vanillin was converted into ethyl vanillylidene- 
malonafce or ethyl vanillylidenecyanoacetate, which was then 
reduced at the double bond, and oh hydrolysis yielded an acid, 
vanillylmalonic acid, which on heating gave hydroferulic acid; A 
similar process with protocatechualdehyde gave hydrocaffeic acid. 
Hydroferulic acid is easily converted into hydrocaffeic acid by 
heating it with dilute hydrochloric acid at 200°. T. S. Pa. 

Gingerol and Paradol. E. K. Nelson (/. Amer. Ghem. Sac 
1917, 39, 1466—1469).—-Some notes on the pungent principles of 
ginger and grains of paradise (Amnmmn melegueta ). In view of 
Lapworth’s researches (T., 1917, 111, 777—-798), the work has 
been discontinued. Gingerol and paradol yield the same dimethyl 
ether, but the latter is the more stable towards boiling 
2iY-alcoholic potassium hydroxide. They appear to he isomeric 
monornethyl ethers of the same dihydric phenol. J‘. 0. W. 

Preparation of a-Renzildioxime . K. von A, uwees 

1917, 50, 952—953. Compare Grossmann and Mannheim, this 
vol., ii, 391).—The author poiiits out that the process'suggested 
by Grossmann and Mannheim, for the preparation of aheuzildi- 
oxime was already described by him in 1888, and that Atack’s 
method (A., 1913, ii, 730) is not so unsuitable as these authors 
suppose. J. 0. W. 

Synthesis of Indandiones. ¥1. Martin Freund and Karl 
Fleischer [Sections I.—IV. with Eduard Gop.fer.te, V. with 
Johann Stemmer] (Annalen, 1917, 414, 1—53. Compare A., 
1916, i, 317, and earlier, and for nomenclature Ephraim, A., 1901, 
i, 688).—The synthesis of indandiones has now been extended to 
systems in which there is not only one five-membered ring con 
densed with a benzene lmcleus, but two, in the two possible ways, 
and even three. The authors propose a new nomenclature for the 
series, referring to the parent hydrocarbons as benzhydrindeiie, 
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symmetrical and vicinal benzdihyd ri n denes, and beiiztrihydr- 
■i n dene. 

I. A New Method for the. Preparation of Bemenepentamrh 
uxylie Add. —The oxidation of an alkylated indandione, if a suit- 
able one can be found, offers a convenient method- for the pre¬ 
paration of a benzene poly carboxylic acid, and such a synthesis 
is readily carried through in the case of benzenepentacarboxylic 
acid. p-Xylene is condensed with acetyl chloride to form 2:5-di- 
methylacetophenone, b. p, 224—225°; this is reduced by Clem- 
niensen's method to 1: i-dimethyl-2-etliylhenzene 3 b. p. 185—186°, 
I) 22 o 0*8750, n B 1*5051, and this is condensed with diethyl nr alonyl 
chloride under the influence of aluminium chloride. The product, 
4 : 7-dimethyl-2 :2: 5-triethylindan-l : 3-dione , 

0„H M e 2 Et<^Q>C E t 2 , 

is a pale yellow, viscous, aromatic oil, b. 183—184°/11 mm., 

D 1*033, which yields benzenepentacarboxylic acid, rn. p. 238°, 
when heated with fuming nitric acid at 140° for seven hours. All 
the yields are good. In addition to corroborating Wolff’s descrip¬ 
tion of this acid (A., 1902, i, 678), the authors have prepared the 
diver salt and the dianhydride . 

The acid has also been made, starting with 4.: 7-dimethyl~2 :2- 
diethyl hydrin dene (loc. cit .), but this method is of no prac¬ 
tical value. The hydrocarbon is condensed with acetyl chloride 
to form 5-acetyl- 4 ; 7-dimethyl-2 :2-diethyl hydrin dene , a pale yellow 
oil, b. p. 150—160°/23 mm. ( semicarbazohe , m. p. 204—205°), and 
this is oxidised by fuming nitric acid. 

XI, Higher Diethyliridandiorie+^onderimiion Products of 
p-Xylene, —When 4: 7-dim ethyl -2 : 2-diethylhydrmdene and 4 :7- 
d line thy 1-2 : 2 :5-trie thylhydrindene are condensed with diethyl- 
malonyl chloride, they yield the same product, 4: 8 -dimethyl- 
2:2:6: 6 -tetraefchyl-i-benzdihydrinden-l: 3-dione [4 : 8 -dim ethyl- 
2:2:6: G-tetraethyl-.f-bydrindaceno-l: 3-dione] (annexed formula). 

This forms mellitic acid on oxidation, 
Me which proves it to be a liexa,-substituted 

0 Q.z^\.derivative of benzene. The synthesis and 

fi 7i, | | || |p ,;‘ 2 reactions of the compound form the sub-': 

^ ,J ,2 \/ , % / /\/ / J ' 2 ject of this section. 

GO Me OH 2 4 :7-Bimethyl-2 : 2 : 5-triethylindan-l: 3- 

dione (above) is reduced by means of 
amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid to 4 : 7-d4methyl-2 :2 :5- 
triethylhydrwdene, a petroleum-like oil, b. p. 163—164°/14 mm., 
D 0*916, rip 1*51592. 4 ; 3-Dim ethyl-2 :2 : 6: 6-tetraethyl-s~hydr- 

indacene-l : 3-dione crystallises in leaflets, in. p. 103°, and may bo 
reduced, as above, to 4 : S-dimethyl-2 :2 : 6 : 6-tetraethyl-s-hydr- 
indaeene, which forms elongated, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 69—71°. 
Both compounds yield mellitic acid on heating with pure nitric 
acid,' but the diketone foimas intermediately 4 : 7-dimethyl-2 :% 
diethylinda?i-\ : 3-dione-b : 3-dicarhoxylic acid, 

CEto<QQ>C 8 M e s (COjH ) 2 , 
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decomp. 315—320°, which shows that the. reduced 5-ring is the 
weaker of the two in this case. When the diketone is boiled with 
concentrated potassium hydroxide, however, the other ring it* 
ruptured in the usual way, the product being %-aethylhutyryl- 
4 : 7-d.imethyl-2 : 2^iethylhydrin3ene-§*carbo . acid, ■ 

CHEt.-CO-C 6 Me„(G0 2 H )<^2> C Et s , 

which crystallises in radiating filanrexits, in. p. 125°. 

Attempts to prepare the 1:3:5: 7 -tetraketone corresponding 
with the above diketone by heating pp-xylene with an excess. oi 
diethylmalonyl chloride in the presence of aluminium chloride 
were fruitless, the result merely being that a theoretical yield of 
4 : 7-dimetliyl-2 :■ 2-die tkylindan-1 : 3-dione was obtained. This 
ketone itself could not be made to react further with diethyl¬ 
malonyl chloride. 

III. Higher Diethylindcmdione-—Condensation Products of 
Benzene .—When 2 : 2 -diethylindan-l: 3-dione (from benzene and 
diethylmalonyl chloride) is reduced by ClemmenseiTs method, it 
forms 2:2-diethylkydrindene, as a pleasant-smelling oil, b. p. 1.18°/ 
18 mm., D 0*9:182, nrff 1*5135. This hydrocarbon condenses with 
diethylmalonyl chloride to form a- mixture of 2 : 2 : 6 : ^-tetraethyl- 
'Srhydrindacene-l : 3-digne and 2:2 : 7 : l-tetraethyl-&$-hydrindacm'e~ 
1 : 3-dione , 

-GO OH.,-— 

;CEt, and OEtl L 

/ “ \/ v/ \ r;o 

X) CM, (_ 

66 . OEt 2 



The mixture is a yellow, viscous oil, b. p. 221—238°/14 mm., 
which yields pyromellitie and mellophanic acids on oxidation with 
pure nitric acid, in the proportion of about 2:3. This indicates 
that the production of the unsymmefcrieal diketone is favoured. 


The mixture may be reduced by Clenmiensen’s method to the mix¬ 
ture of tictraethylhydrindaeenes, in. p. 64°, b. p. 195—205°/26 111111 ,, 
D 20 0*941, n v 1*5182, only one of which, the unsymmetrical one, is 
capable of condensing with diethylmalonyl chloride to form a new 
indandione. This it does, . and 2 : 2:5 :5 : 8 : %Jiemelhylh cnztri- 
hydrinderi-l : Z-dione r [1 : %~diketo~2 : 2:5: 5:8: 8 diemcthyltri* 
inmethylenebenzme] (annexed formula) may he isolated from the 

■(vgj. T _r«rr product, in the form of glistening, hexagonal 

qjj 2 S j 2 scales, m. p. 82—83°, which yield mellitic 

2 \X\ ng acid on oxidation. 

1 || Lw IV. A Few Method for the Preparation■ 

OH XX/X/ J 2 °f Pyromellitie A cid. —2-Ethyl-p-xylexie (see- 

0 jg^ 2 |_loH lion . I., above) . is. condensed with acetyl 

V 2 chloride to form 2 : MimeHiyl-^ethylphenyl 

methyl ketone , m. p. 30—31°, b. p. 145—147°/19 mm., I ) 2 " 0 6*9832, 
• /z b 1*5352, which yields a semicarbazone, in elongated, rhombic 
tablets, in. p. 173—174°. The ketone yields pyromellitie acid on 
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oxidation with pure nitric acid, hut in one experiment a small 
amount of the intermediate product, 2 : 5 -diiuethy 1 terephthalic 
acid, was obtained as well. On reduction, the ketone gives 
1 : ^Umethyl-l :b-diethylbemene, which is a pleasant-smelling oil, 
h. p. 104*5—105°/15 ram, p%> 0*8803, n B 1*5091. 

V. Indandiones from Dimethyhnalonyl Chloride and Flu ore ne. 
—When fluorene is condensed with dimethylmalonyl chloride, it 
yields at least three crystalline derivatives, which may be separated 
by fractional distillation, followed by crystallisations from 
benzene and alcohol. One of them is an iso & u tyrylfl/uore n e 

? f , ^ <Tr ^C 6 H 2 -CO*GHMe, 

(fl/uorenyl iso propyl ketone ), C Il 2 <i 0 J * , m. p. 

0 G il 4 

80—82°, the production of which is due to the rearrangement of 
the acyl chloride into fsobutyryl chloride. The others are two of 
the three possible diinethylindandiones, but it is impossible to say 
which they are, as no- polycarboxylic acids could be obtained on 
oxidation. a-Fluorenedimethylindandione [(a) -1 : 3 - Diheto - o - 
berizylene-2 : 2dLimethylhydrindene\ m. p. 220-—221°, is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol; the fi~compound , in. p. 156—158°, is freely 
soluble in the hot liquid. The mixture of the three ketones may 
be reduced by Clemmensen’s method, and the products are more 
easy to separate, iso llutylfluorene has m. p. 68—70° ; a-fiuoreve - 
dimeihylhydrindene [(cz)~o-& enzylene -2 : 2^imetJiylhydrindene] has 
m. p, X 28—129°, and the fids amende has m. p. 135—137°. The 
two indandiones yield fluorenonedimetiiyUndandiones [ 1 :3 -diheto- 

n it { '() : 

o-henzbylene *2 : 2 d£imethylhydrindme&\ i 

on oxidation with sodium dichromate and acetic acid; both ct- and 
^-compounds have m. p. 263°, but the mixture melts at about 30° 
lower. The /3-compound suffers hydrolysis and rupture of the 
typical b enzylene ring on boiling with sodium hydroxide, the pro¬ 
duct being an acidy m. p. 237—238°. of the formula 

(XXll-0,H 2 Ph<^J>CMe 2 or CO 2 H-O ( .H 4 -O (i H 3 <gg>0Me 2 . 

J. c. w. 


Dihydr oxydiarylsulphones. O. Hinsbekg (£er., 1917, 50, 
953—958).—It has already been shown that aromatic sulphinic 
acids combine with o- and ^quinoiies and quinonedmines, provided 
that these contain no acidic or basic substituents, to form sulphones 
(A., 1895, i, 144, 471; 1896, i, 684), Further applications of this 
reaction are now described. 

Anthraquinone- 2 -sulphinic acid and benzoqumone yield 2 : 5-di~ 
hydro^yphenyF2 f ^MhraquinanylsnlpHone 9 - 

O c H 4 <gg>C 6 H 4 -S0. 2 -C 6 H 3 (OH) 2: 

in yellow scales, m. p. 220 ° which dissolve in sodium hydroxide 
with a green colour. Benzenesulphinie acid and 1 : 4-naphtha- 

z* 2 
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qiiinone . form 1 : 4?-d>ihyd-roxy-2-via-phthylphenylmlpJione, which 
separates in colourless crystals, m. p. 178°, and is oxidised hv 
alkaline potassium ferricyanide to ^-hydroxy- 
0 2(1 iynaphthaquinou-ylphenyhulphone (annexed 

XX/X^q pp formula), yellowish-green prisms, ■ m. p. 214°. 
j ] ' IqjI '" ■ jr>~Benzoqiiinone and ^-naplithalenesulpliinic acid 

X/X./ yield 2:Q-dihydroxyphenyl-2^-naphthyls ulphone. 

0 prisms, m. p. 216°, whilst a-naphtliaquinone gives 

1 : ird-ihydroxy-2 : 2 / -dmupktIbyJmlphone > 

c 30 h 7 -so 2 -c 10 h 5 (gh) 2? ' 

leaflets, in. p. 174°. 2 : b-Dihydroxy;phmiylA f -naphthylmlphon-e has 

ra. p. 208°, and forms a dimethyl ether , m. p. 205°; 1:4 -dihydroxy- 

2: V <Unapht}byhulphone has ra. p. 
■^q 0 191°, yields a diacetate, m. p. 222°, 

/\/\ -\/\/\ and is oxidised by chromic acid to 

I | | ! ! j 2(1 : &ymiphthaqwnonyI~l f -naph thyl - 

XXXX XXXX sal phone (annexed formula), yellow 

6 prisms, m. p. 227°. j3-Naphtha- 

quinone and a-iiaplithalenesiilphinic 
acid yield 3: 4.-dihydroxy-l : V-MnaphthyUulphonei m. p. 199°. 


Crystallisation of Menthol. Fred, E. Wright (J . Amer, 
Ohem. Soc 1917, 39, 1515—1524).—Menthol crystallises in at 
least four different forms, of which only the a-form is stable between 
0° and its in. p., 42*5°. The other three forms are monotropic, and 
melt respectively at 35*5° (0), 33*5° (y), and 31*5° (5). On account 
of the readiness with which the liquid may be undercooled, the 
three monotropic forms are easily obtained. The temperature of 
crystallisation appears to be the chief factor which determines the 
nature of the solid product. The unstable modifications are trans¬ 
formed into the a-form on keeping, but in this process the $-wedi¬ 
fication may first pass into the jS-form. All the forms of menthol 
show a pronounced tendency towards the development of radial 
spherulites. These are approximately spherical when the crystals 
are formed from the liquid fusion, but noticeably ellipsoidal when 
the a-erystals result from the transformation of the''monotropic 
■modifications. H, M. I). 


Volatile Constituents of Leaves of Alpina nutans, Koscoe* 
K. Kafuku, Kogyo-Ewagaku-Zasshi (J, Ohem . Ind. Tafoya, 1917, 
20, 349—353; from /. Soc. Ohem. Ind., 1917, 36, 905).—The 
leaves of Alpina nutans, Roscoe, contain 0‘053% of a volatile oil, 
D 19 0*9301, nf T4750, a D (100 mm.) + 38*4° * saponification value, 
9*88; saponification value after acetylation, 361. The chief con¬ 
stituents of the oil are ^-camphor (more than 30%) and -rf-camphane 
(17%). Other constituents are eineol and an ester of cinnamic acid, 
and probably limonene, a sesquiterpene, and a phenol of high boil¬ 
ing point. T. S. P. 
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Optica! Activity of Pin© Species,, I). E. Tsakalotos 
(GazzeMa , 1917, 47, i, 285—287),—Oil of turpentine from Pinm 
hale pends (Aleppo • pine) has [a ] B 4-47—48°, whereas that from. 
l\ mantima has [a] B — 40*5°. Gildeineister’s statement (‘‘ Die 
aether ischen Oele,” Leipzig, 1913, II, 133) that Belloni obtained 
Aleppo pine-needle oils with [a] B — 22*355° and — 26*518°, is errone¬ 
ous, these oils being obtained from P. maritima. Genuine Aleppo 
pine-needle oil consists largely of rApinene, independently of the 
locality or of the season when it is distilled ; a sample 1 from Attica 
was found to have [a] B 4 39*4°. T. H. P. 

Products of Oxidation of Alain. E. >Seul, 0. Kklbeb. and 
W. Scharf (Per., 1917, 50, 759—764).—By the oxidation of aloin 
in aqueous solution with Caro’s acid, the authors have obtained a 
trihydrpxymethylanthraquinone (“ aloe-emodin,” compare. Seel, A., 
1901, i, 92 ; Suddeutseh. Apotliekerseitunfj, 1906, 624), together 
with a red, crystalline tetrahydroxymethylanthraquinone, in, p. 
193—195° ( tefra-acetpl derivative, yellow, crystalline powder, in. p. 
198—201°; tetrabemoyl derivative, yellow, crystalline powder, m, p. 
236—238°). The same tetrahydroxy-compound was formed in the 
oxidation of aloin with aqueous hydrogen peroxide. Hydrolysis of 
the acetyl and benzoyl derivatives gave rise to a substance of the 
,composition of a tetrallydroxymethvlanthraquinone, hut of in. p. 
232—234°. ' . * I). E. IV 

Bixin. J. Huhzig and F, Faltls (Bck, 1917, 50, 927—929. 
Compare Heidusclika and Panzer, this voh, i, 408).—It is claimed 
that the real difficulty in deter mining the empirical formula of 
bixin lies in the fact: thaLhh'e'Aoilibusti'Qn .of the pigment requires 
special precautions. By observing these, results agreeing with 
Ci a H ao O. { are always obtained. ' J. C. W. 

Uroerythrin. V. Bourn m (J. Pharm, Chim,p \ 917, fvii], 16, 
45.-.51).-.ITroerythrin.. may be readily obtained in alcoholic solu¬ 

tion from urine by shaking it with powdered talc, collecting the 
sediment, washing it well with, water, and extracting the solid 
residue with 95% alcohol alone or slightly acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The brick-red sediments. - from V certain urines also 
yield this pigment in a purer state if they are mixed with talc, 
washed with water, and extracted as above. Such alcoholic solu¬ 
tions, when exposed to light, rapidly lose their colour, the pigment 
being destroyed. From, an alcoholic solution, kept in the dark, 
there is a slow deposition of the pigment on the walls of the con¬ 
taining vessel. The absorption spectrum of its alcoholic solution 
shows two bands, one ’ .at ■ A =' ; 550—525, and the other at X=4 
51.0—484. An alcoholic solution of uroerythrin gives with a few 
drops of dilute solutions of ammonium, sodium, or potassium hydr¬ 
oxide a greenish-blue - coloration..' Dilute acids give a pink colora¬ 
tion. The pigment probably exists in the urine in a colloidal state 
and its abundance is proportional to the amount of uric acid or. 
urates contained in the urine, W, G. 
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The Mass Action of Water on Dyes. William M. Defix 
(J. Anier . Ghent, Sac 1917, 39, 1338—1348).—A large number of 
dyes are found to- undergo colour changes on diluting largely with 
water. Sensitive solutions of this- nature are obtained in some cases 
when the dye is mixed, with only .a trace of acid -or alkali, but 
other dyes require relatively large quantities of acid or alkali to 
make sensitive solutions. Starting with an acid solution, if the 
colour has been changed by dilution, the addition of acid will 
restore the original shade, and similarly, alkalis will restore the 
colour of a changed alkaline dye. For example, a, red, feebly alka¬ 
line solution of cochineal becomes blue on dilution, and red again 
on adding alkali; a fairly acid solution of methyl-violet changes 
from greenish-orange to green, blue, indigo, and finally violet; 
strongly alkaline solutions of picric acid change from red to yellow. 
A tables showing the behaviour of some sixty-three dyes is given, 
but at least one hundred other dyes were found to be unaffected by 
dilution. 

The common indicators suffer changes in colour by dilution only 
when the amount of acid or alkali present is very small. The most 
serviceable indicator is therefore one that is stable towards water 
in the presence of the smallest concentration of OH or H ions. No 
dyes give sensitive solutions in both alkaline and acidic media, and 
altogether it may be assumed that the effects are not due to ionisa¬ 
tion, but to the mass action of the water in causing chromoisomer¬ 
isation or some other change of the molecule. 

The colours of the above dyes in pyrophosphoric acid solutions 
are also recorded. Basic dyes are found to he prevailingly red in 
pyrophosphoric acid, although many of them have other shades in 
concentrated aqueous solutions. In fact, it is more than probable 
that the colour exhibited in an aqueous solution is really that of the 
mixture- of products formed by hydrolytic action. If the phos¬ 
phoric acid solutions are diluted with water, the colour changes 
are in the order of the spectrum. 

The mechanism of the hydrolysis of dyes is briefly discussed. As 
is generally recognised, the changes in molecular state which a dye 
may undergo may be due to (1) different colloidal forms* (2) poly¬ 
merisation, (3) quihhydrone formation, (4) hydration, or (5) tauio 
merism, in all of which water may be operative. J. 0. W. 

Pyrylium Compounds. II. Walthkr Dilthky ( J. pr. (Them,, 

1917, [ii], 95, 107~ t 120. Compare;A., 1916, i, 829).'.tripbenyb 

pyranol, the- synthesis of which was described in the earlier paper, 
is an amphoteric substance capable of giving coloured salts with 
acids and also with alkalis, although the products of the latter class, 
which form yellowish-red solutions, are unstable and readily 
undergo fission with formation of benzoic acid and an unidentified 

1 oily yampound The presence of the hydroxyl group in triphenyl- 
myranol can be proved by treatment with methyl iodide and sodium 

2 lethoxide in m ethyl-alcoholic solution with formation of 

Vmethoxy-2 : 4 : 6 -tri'plienyl'pyran, CH<^7“'^>CPh-0Me, 
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tablets or prisms, m, p. 142—143° (corr.), insoluble in alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. All other attempts to demonstrate the pres¬ 
ence of the hydroxyl group proved fruitless, the pyranol compound 
in some cases proving refractory and in other cases undergoing 
decomposition. With hydrazine hydrate in pyridine solution;, 
colourless needles, m. p. 123—125° (decomp-.), were obtained of a 
amb stance (deep brown -pi crate, m. p. 166°, corr.), of which the con¬ 
stitutional formula probably is CPh^^®~p~^^>N*NH 2 ; this 

substance, unlike tripbenylpyranol, failed to react with semicarb- 
azide, and when heated above its m. p. gave rise to 2:4:6-tri- 
phenylpyridine. In the earlier publication the action of semi- 
carbazi.de on triphenylpyranol has been shown to yield oye-tri- 
pheiiyhA^-penten-ae-dione disemicarbazone; the interaction of 
benzylidenediacetophenone and semicarbazide in pyridine solution 
forms a quite distinct substance, namely, the disemicarbazone, 
CIIP h (C H 2 * CPI i: 1ST* Nil- CO • NH 2 )a, prisms, m. p, 232—233° (corr,). 

For the synthesis of the trianisylpyrylium complex, it was not 
possible to follow exactly the method employed for triphenyl¬ 
pyranol, and it was found necessary 'first to effect the condensation 
of anisaldehyde and jnm ethoxy acetophenone in the presence of 
alkali to the corresponding oily diketone, which, without being 
purified, was then, heated with ferric chloride, acetic acid, and 
acetic anhydride. The resulting 2:4: toriammjlpyryl ferr'h 

chloride , OMe'CaH 4 *.C<^^^j^ # Q^®^OGl,PeCl s , brownish- 

yellow needles, m. p. 271—272° (corr.), which in acetic acid, 
alcohol, or pyridine gives solutions with a greenish-yellow fluores¬ 
cence, yields its pseudo-base on treatment with sodium carbonate 
solution, sodium acetate failing to produce this result. The pseudo- 
base in this case is not the simple pyranol compound, but its de¬ 
hydration product, 2:4: 6~triani$ylpi/r'an>, oxide, 

0 0(0 H *OMe)<^ C(CJ fi H 4 *0MV)^ ^ 

colourless needles, m. p. 84° (corr.), soluble in sulphuric acid with 
a greenish-yellow fluorescence; this, in ethereal solution with picric 
acid, formed red 2:4: ftdriamsylpyryl pi crate , m. p. 278—279° 
(corr.), dilute solutions of which exhibit a beautiful fluorescence. 

4~Ph em/P 2 : Cwlia nhylpyryl ferricldoride , 

oph< CH:C(0 H H 4 .DMe) >0 y 
urn > CH >o(o o H 4 “OMe)^ UUjJ 

prepared like the triphenylpyryl analogue by the interaction of 
//nnethoxyacetoplienone (2 mol si), benzaldehyde (1 mol.), and ferric 
chloride in hot acetic anhydride,', forms brownish-red prisms, hi. p. 
265—266° (corn), with a green glance, and gives solutions with’a' 
yellow fluorescence; on treatment with sodium carbonate, the fend- 
chloride yielded 4:~phem/l~2: §-dianisylpymnol\ 

CH <np h C k -A 6 j,'g>C(C f ,I:I J -QMc)-0 H , 

■almost colourless imedles, m. p. 106°, which gives a strongly 
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fluorescent solution in sulphuric acid,.and in ethereal solution reacts 
with picric acid, forming k-phenyl-2: Mianhylpyrt/l pierate , red 
needles, me p. 272—273° (cone). I>. F. T. 

The Crystalline Form of MaltoX (Lariscinic Acid, 
3-Hydr oxy-2-meih.yl-1 :4-pyrcme). H. Steinmbtz (Zeitsch. KrysL 
Min., 1916, 55, 377—379).—-Maltol exists in two modifications, an 
a-monoclinic and a ^-rhombic form. By crystallisation from chloro¬ 
form the a-variety alone is obtained, generally in the form of small, 
thin tables [a: b: c = 0*3977 :1: 0*4013 ; j3 = 109°40']. From 50% 
alcohol solution the a~ and /3-forms are obtained together. The 
rhombic crystals of the latter have [a : b : c = 0*5490 :1:0*5867]. 
From the fact that, if crystals of the /3-form are placed in a satur¬ 
ated chloroform solution they disappear and give place to the 
a-form, it is concluded that the a-form is the stable modification. 

E. H. R. 

The Hydrolysis of Chromones hy Dilute Alkali. H, 
Simonis (Bet., 1917, 50, 779-—786).—The fission of the heterocyclic 
ring in the chromones by an approximately iY-aqueous solution of 
sodium hydroxide occurs generally at the ether-oxygen atom, the 
primary product of the typical constitution 

oh-c 6 h 4 -co-chr-cor 

undergoing further decomposition, so that the final product is the 
corresponding salicylic acid derivative. 

In the, case of 2:3:5-trimethylchronione, it has already been ob¬ 
served' that the action of alkali yielded an oily product without 
acidic character (Simonis and Lehmann, A., 1914, i, 424), and the 
assumption that this product was 2-liydroxy-6-toly 1 ethyl ketone, 
OH* C P) IT 4 Me • CQEt, is now confirmed, the substance having been 
obtained in a pure, crystalline condition, prisms, m. p. 28*5°. The 
abnormal course of the fission process with this substance is prob¬ 
ably due to the influence of the• methyl radicle in the '5-position, 
because the 2:3:6- and 2 :3 :8-trimethylchmmones yield the corre¬ 
sponding salicylic acids, whilst 2:3 : 5 :7-tetramethylchromone and 
5-bromodimethylchroinone give rise respectively to TMiydroxy- 1 4-m- 
v/jh/l ethyl kef one, 0H'0 6 H 3 Men*C0Et, colourless needles, m. p. 
78°, and 6-b'romo-2diydroa‘y phenyl ethyl heiove , OH*C <: TI, { Br*COEf, 
colourless prisms, m. p. 82°, although T-bromocHmethylchrorrione 
under similar conditions forms 4-5row ,omil eyli c add , 
OH-C,H,Br*C0 2 II 3 ' 

colourless needles, in. p. 212°; likewise, in the hydrolytic fission of 
2 :3 :5 :8-tetramethylchro'mone, no dimethyl-salicylic acid is pro¬ 
duced. The effect of a substituent in the 5-position therefore 
appears to be a general one. D. F. T. 

2 : 3 : 5 : 7-Tetramethylchromone. H. Simonis and L. 
Herovici (. Ber 1917, 50, 787—793. Compare Simonis, preceding 

abstract).—2 :3 :5 :7 - Tetramethylchromone, C (; 1LH^', 

needles, m. p. 100*5°, was obtained by the action of phosphoric 
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oxide on a. mixture! of methyl metkylacetoaeetate and #-xylenoI 
containing a little .alcohol. The chromone forms a hydrochloride, 
m. p. 106~°; hydrobromide , m. p. 193°; dibrorni.de, C 3S H 14 0 2 Br 2 , 
m. p. 182°; oxime, needles or hexagonal crystals, m. p. 196°; mer- 
earkhloridc , C r J-I 14 0,JdgCL, needles, m. p. 202—203°; mercurk 
chlo rid e-hydro ch l oride , (C 33 H 1 A) 2 ,HgCl 2 ,HCl.,H 2 0 ; colourless 

crystals; uranyl chloride—hydro chioride, 0 2 C1 2 -,2HC1, 

yellow solid ; additive compound with gold chloride, 
(C 13 H 14 0 2 ) 2 ,AuC1 3 , 

orange-yellow solid, m. p. 176°; $atihichlonde, 

( C, 3 1I X4'0o ) o, H 2 P t Cl (5 , 

reddish-yellow solid, in. p. 202°; ferrichlonde-hydrochlo-nde , 
(C 13 H 14 6 2 ).>,FeCl ; .,2HCl, yellow, crystalline- solid, m. p. 150—152°; 
additive compound with potassium iodide and iodine, 
(C ls H 14 0o) 3 ,KI,I 3 , 


bronzy needles, m. p. 79—81°. 

By nitration in the cold with a .mixture of sulphuric and fuming 

„ . T , 7 XO*CM“e 

nitric acids, 6-mtrotetramethylchromone, N0 2 * L? (4 HMe a QAf e * 


colourless needles, in. p. 128—129°, was obtained, whilst treatment 


at 110° with phosphorus pentasulphide produced 2:3:5:7-tetra- 

methvl-4-tliiooltroinoue, C a H ? Me.<° S ‘fP* e . D. F. T. 

,v . U UM e ■ 


Decomposition of Quinine Hydrogen Sulphate. B. F. 

Howard and O. Chick (Pharm. J ,, 1917, 99, 143—144),-- The con¬ 
ditions have been ascertained under which quinine hydrogen 
sulphate is converted into quiriicirie. and quino toxin* The material 
containing 7H 2 0 decomposes to the extent of 0*25% at 60°, whilst, 
if previously dried at 35—40°, no decomposition occurs at this 
temperature. The addition of small quantities of water (for 'ex¬ 
ample, half its weight) at any dangerous temperature increases the 
decomposition, whilst larger quantities of water retard it. The 
limiting temperature at which quinine hydrogen sulphate, heated 
alone or in very concentrated solution, first decomposes is 60°. At 
90°, 50% decomposes in twenty-four hours and 75% in forty-eight 
hours. Tn an open vessel the decomposition is only 17% in twenty- 
four hours'owing to exsiccation. Melting the hydrated salt'prob¬ 
ably always causes decomposition. The formation of a bright; 
yellow fusion giving a highly coloured, very refractive solution, is 
a certain indication of decomposition. The authors suggest the 
use of the dihydrochloride or the dihydrobromide for solutions 
which require sterilisation hy heat. H. W. 

A Synthesis of Tropinonev Robert Robinson (T., 1917, 
111, 762—768). —The formula for tropinoue suggests that the 
substance might, theoretically,■■■.be."., hydrolysed into succinct!- 
aldehyde, methylamine, and acetone, and it has, in fact, been 
found possible to synthesise it by the interaction of these com- 
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pounds. The synthesis was also carried out by using ethyl acetone™ 
dicarboxylate or calcium acetonedicarboxylate instead of acetone. 
In the' last case, the succindialdehyde was mixed . in water with 
aeetonedicarboxylic acid, which was then neutralised by ^the addi¬ 
tion of calcium carbonate, methyl amine, in water, being after¬ 
wards gradually added, and the mixture allowed, to remain at the 
ordinary temperature for fifty hours. On working* the product 
up, tropinone, melting at 42°, was obtained in a yield of 42% 
of the theoretical. In these experiments, the dipiperonyl- 
idene derivative was used as a means of detecting the merest 
traces of tropinone. This substance is readily obtained by tire 
condensation of tropinone with piperonal in alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide solution, and after crystallisation from ethyl acetate 
forms bright yellow needles melting at 214°, which are but 
sparingly soluble in most organic solvents. T. $. Pa. 

Yohimbine and Quebrachine. Eduardo Filippi (Arch, 
Farmacol . sperim., 1917, 28, 107—128, 129—140; from Ohem. 
Zentr 1917, i, 1019—1020),-—From purely chemical evidence, Four- 
neau and Page (A., 1914, i, 862) have come to the conclusion 
that yohimbine and quebrachine are identical. [Contrast, however, 
Spiegel (A., 1916, i, 287).] The author has carried out a careful 
pharmacological comparison of the two alkaloids, from which he 
is drawn to the conclusion that although they are similar in many 
respects, yet in others they show such marked differences that they 
cannot be considered as identical, although belonging to the same 
pharmacological group. 

The chemical similarity of the two alkaloids with each oilier 
and with strychnine is further shown by the occurrence of Vitalik 
reaction. , H. W. 

Silver Compound of the Acridine Series (Disinfectant), 
and a Process of Making Same. Soc. Ohem, Tnt>. Basle 
(TJ.S. Pat., 1227624, 1917; from J. Sac, Ohem, lncL % 1917, 36, 
905).—Compounds of . valuer as,'disinfectants' are obtained by the 
action of a soluble silver salt, in presence of a solvent, on acridine 
dyes which may be alkylated at the acridine nitrogen. Special 
claim is made for the silver compound off 3:6-din mi no-2:7 
dim ethyl acridine, methylated at the acridine nitrogen. It is a 
brownish-red powder, forming coloured- solutions in water, alcohol, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, acetic acid, and sulphuric acid. It acts as 
a disinfectant in solutions of great dilution, strongly checking the 
growth of bacteria, especially streptococci and splenitis bacilli. 

T. S. P. 

Cadmium Compounds of the Acridine Series, and a 
Process of Making the Same, Soc. Ohem. Ind. Basle (U.S. 

Pat., 1228926, 1917; from J. Soc. Ohem, Ind., 1917, 36, 867).. 

An acridine dye, alkylated at the acridine nitrogen, is heated with 
a soluble cadmium salt in presence of a solvent. The cadmium 
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compound of 3 : 6-diamino-2 : 7-dimethylacridine, 'methylated at the 
acridine nitrogen, is specially claimed. T. S. P. 

Unsymmetricai Derivatives of Aromatic Diamines™ 
Walter A. Jacobs and Michael Heidelbergf/r (J. Amer. CJhem. 
Soc.y 1917, 39, 1447—1465).—Derivatives of m- and p-phenylene- 
diamines and 2:4-tolylenediamine are described. The chief con¬ 
tribution by the authors is a number of chloroacetyl derivatives 
(compare this vol., i, 552), but new details and improved methods 
of preparation are recorded in the case of several older compounds. 

I. Derivatives of w-Phenylenediamine.— m-Aminoacetanilide 
has m. p. 86*5—87*5° (corr.), and the hydrochloride forms trans¬ 
parent plates, m. p. 280°; m -chloroacetylam.inoacetanilide crystal¬ 
lises in radiating masses of needles, m. p. 212—214° (decomp.). 
m-Acetylaminophenylcarbamide forms colourless aggregates of 
thin plates, m. p. 204—205*5° (decomp.); its hydrochloride is a 
feathery solid, m. p. above 275° (decomp.); m-amino'pheaiyUarb - 
amide crystallises in radiating groups of long, prismatic needles, 
in. p, 128—130° (corr.); m-chloroaeetylamMophetoylcafbamMe 
forms delicate, matted needles, m. p. 192—193° (gas evolution), 
m-Aminophenylglycine (mentioned in D.R.-P., 96857) crystallise:;:, 
in pale brown wedges, m. p. 193—194° (decomp.); its methyl ester 
dihydro chloride (methyl . m-ammoamHnoaceta te diliy dr o chloride) 
forms rosettes of minute spears, decomp. 196—197°; m-a-mino- 
a nilinoace tamid e, NPI 2 *C 0 H 4 *NH* OH 2 * CO *NH 2j crystallises in 
rosettes of flat needles, m. p. 145*5—146*5° (corr,). 

m-Amino-oxanilic acid may be prepared by heating m-phenylene- 
diamine with crystalline oxalic acid at 115—140°; it crystallises 
in masses of needles with. 1H 2 0, m. p. 245° (decomp.), but cannot 
be converted into the. amide. Ethyl m-nitro-oxanilate (from 
m -introaniline and ethyl oxalate at 160°) can be converted, how¬ 
ever, into m-nitro-omwiJ amide 9 m. p. 268—269° (effervescence), 
and this reduced by the ferrous sulphate and ammonia method to 
i n-amin o-o rami amid e , NH a * C n H,j *NH* CO * CO *NH 2 ,.' thin, hexagonal 
plates, m . p. 191 -191*5°, m-Ohlaroar-rtylamino-axmitiamide forms 
masses of minute needles, decomp. .281°; m-mrbamida-ommlamid e 
separates in voluminous, hair-like masses, decomp. above 260°; 
m-chlororwe t ylcarhamido-omnMamide r 

CH 2 C1*C0-NH-C0-NH-C (; H 4 *NH*00-C0-NH 2 , 

crystallises in rosettes of flat needles' and platelets, decomp. 

233—234°. , 

''Ethyl m-mirQm,edmmnUa^e y from wmitroanilme and ethyl 
m a] on ate at 200—210°, crystallises in delicate, cream-coloured 
needles, in. p. 73*5—74°; m^itromMbiimUide has m. p. 198’—200° 
(corr.);; m~ammmalonanilide, CH. 2 (CO*NH*C 0 HpNH 2 ) 2t • forms 
glistening, creamy needles, m. p. 180*5° (corr.). 

II. Derivatives of p-Phenylenedtamine. -^ dlldoroaeetylammo - 

acetanUide forms minute prisms; decomp. 265.-270°. p-Acetyl- • 

aminophenylcarhamide yields chloroaeetyl^metyl^minaphenyU 
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carbamide, NHAc-C 6 H 4 -NH-CO-NH-CO-GH 2 C1, in lenticular 
platelets, m. p. 235—237° (decomp.). ^Aminophenylcarbanude 
forms flat, glistening' needles or long platelets, and melts at 
1(32—164° with evolution of gas, then resolidifies and remains solid 
at 285°; p ^hioroacetylammopheriylmrbamide crystallises in aggre¬ 
gates of flat needles, m. p. 225° (evolution of gas.; resolidification). 

2 J-Aminoacetanilide, when boiled with sodium chloroacetate 
solution, yields p -acetylaminayhenyldiglycine, 

' NHAo-C 0 H 4 *N(CH 2 -OO 3 H) s> 

in sheaves of needles, m. p. 234—235° (effervescence), whilst with 
ethyl chloroacetate it gives ethyl ^cetylamimyhenylglychie (ethyl 
p ^cetylaminoamlinoacetdte), in rosettes of long, slender needles, 
in. p.' 124—125° (corr.). This ester is hydrolysed by boiling 

hydrochloric acid to p-aminophenylglycine, m. p. 222-.-223° 

(decamp.) (compare D.R.-P., 88433); the ester dihydrochloride of 
this (ethyl ip-amdnomiijinoace tat & \' dihydro chloride) has m. p. 
201—202° (decomp,), and yields p ^minophenylgly<riwmiidc 
(i>aminoanilmoacetamide), m, p. 161^“i64 0 , when treated with 
aqueous ammonia. 

7 ^-Amino-oxanilic acid yields p-e hloroacetylamiho-owmtiiic acid, 
as a mass of microscopic needles, decornp, 235°. Methyl p -amino- 
■■/rmnilate crystallises in greenish-yellow, silky needles, in. p, 
129—130° : : (corr.), :, 'a;nd 'fom^'t'a ^hydrochloride, long, thin, pale 
purple plates, from which p ^miho-oasa-nitamide, 
NH.,-C g H 4 *NH*CO-CO*1S t Ho,. 

a pale purple, microcrystalline powder, m„ p. 217—218°, may be 
prepared, and converted into p -cliforoaectylamiMO-oawnlnmide, 
which is not molten at 280°. 

p -Nitromalonamlide forms flat, brownish-yellow needles, m, p. 
241—242° (decornp.) ; ethyl ]>-mtroihalmanilate. crystallises in pale 
yellow, slender needles or platelets, m. p.. '92—95°; p*nitrmudou« 

amlamide forms yellow, rhombic platelets, m. ,'p. 218-.220° 

(decomp.); p -ammomalominilamide crystallises with lll a 0, and 
melts partly at 200—210°; p~(ddoroo(ndyiomi 
CII 2 CI* CO *NH * C (; H 4 • ND> CO • CHo’ CO«N'H 2 , * forms sheaves of 
slender filaments, m. p. 243—244° (decornp.)/ 

III. Derivatives of 2 : 4-ToLYLENEniAMiNE.-4-Acefcylamin(i o 
toluidine hydrochloride, decomp. 263—264°, yields imeetj/Innutfo 
2-c hlormtetylaminotoluene [2 -chloroacelylmmnoaalo^ 

in felted masses, m. p. 230—231° (decornp.). 5~A cetyla-mino -2 
m etkylphenyl carbamide ■■ [4,-acety!amdno-o4olylc crysta! - 

lises in felted needles, m. p. 240° (effervescence; resolidification), 
and is hydrolysed by means of hydrochloric acid to 4-amino-o4oh/l- 
carbamide , which forms stellate groups of spikes, rn. p. 199—200°, 
and yields a hydra chloride, sheaves of minute needles, and also 
4 - c h l or on c e tytamino-o-t oh/lcarb amide, 

CHoCI • CO *Nir*C (5 H 3 Me *NH * CONH 2 , 
radiating masses of delicate needles, m. p, 224—225° (evolution of 
gas), 

J. C. W. 
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Pyrimidines. LXXXIV, Transformation by Hydro¬ 
lysis of Secondary Pyrimidine Nucleosides into Iminazole 
Combinations. Treat B. Johnson and Sidney E. Hadley (J, 

Amer. Ghem „■ Soc., 1917, 39,' 1715—1717)..-The crystalline com 

pound, Cr-HgONo, obtained by hydrolysing, the ethyl ether of the 
secondary alcohol derivative of uracil, 

Nll <5vNH >0 ' CHMe ‘ 0Et ’ 

by means of aqueous hydrobromic acid (compare Johnson and 
Hadley, A., 1916, i, 754), is now found to be identical with 4:5- 
dimethylglyoxalone (compare Biltz, A., 1908, i, 56) ; its diacetyl 
compound was prepared, T. II. P. 

Ring Formation with the Elimination of a Nitre-group. 
S. Reich and (Mlle.) B. Tumus {Bull. Soc. chim., 1917, [ivj, 21, 
107-—111).—6-Chloro- and 6-bromo-2-nitrobeiizaIdehydephenyl- 
hydrazone, like the corresponding* 2 :6-dinitro-compound (compare 
A., 1913, i, 995), when warmed with alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
lose their nitro-group and yield dsoindazoles. 

6-Bromo-2-nitrotoluene when heated in a sealed tube at 140° for 
six hours with bromine and magnesium carbonate yields Q-bromo- 
2 -nitrobenzyl bromide, N0 2 *C (l II s Br• CH 2 Br, colourless needles, m. p. 
71—72°, which when wanned in alcoholic solution with aniline 
gives §~hromoAb-nkrobenzylaniUne^ red crystals, in. p. 105°. This 
compound, when oxidised in acetone solution with potassium per¬ 
manganate, yields 6-bro?rbo~2-nitrol> enzyliden eamline, an oil which 
on hydrolysis gives 6-/; romo~2~nitrobmzaldehyde, m. p. 82°. This 
aldehyde gives a phenylhydrazone, occurring in two forms, (1) red 
needles, m, p. 146°, (2) yellow needles, m. p. 142°, which are 
readily converted the one into the other. This hydrazone when 
warmed with alcoholic potassium hydroxide on a water-bath gives 

4 - hr onto -1 - phenylisoindmole, C fl H 3 Br<C^ , pale yellow 

crystals, m. p. 98°, Similarly, '§-bromp- %nitrohen-saldehyde-fi- 
naphtJiylhydrazone, m. p. 192°, gives 4~bromoA~&-nayMhyJhQ~ 
indazole, in. p. 135°. ■ 

BAJhlorO"S-mtrob enzaMehydeph enylhydrazone forms red needles, 
m. p. 161°, and gives 4-cMoroA-phenyii^indazple, m, p. 84°, 

6 J7 hlom-2-nitrohenzaldiehyde-^iujihtJ^tJPyd^azone yields yellow 
needles, m, p, 178°, and fives' • 

yellow needles, m. p. 112°. ' W. G*. 

Ring Formation with the Elimination of a Nitro-group. 
8, Reich {Bull. Sot. chim 1917, [iv], 21, 111—114. Compare 
preceding abstract).—2 : 4-Dinitrobenzaldeliydephenylhydrazone, 
unlike its 2; 6-isomeride (compare A., 1913, t, 995), does not under¬ 
go ring formation in the presence of potassium’ hydroxide,' The 
influence in these cases is probably steric, since ethyl 2; 4-dinitro- 
phenylglyoxylate phenylhydrazone yields the corresponding iso- 
indazole. This view is supported by the fact that 2:4-dinitro- 
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acetophenoueplienylhydrazone readily undergoes ring formation 
and 2 1 4 :6-trinitrobeiizalcleliydepheiiylliydrazo.ne readily yields 
5 : l^liMtroA-phenylimindazale, red needles, in. p. 148°. W. G. 


Tile Indigo Chromophore. I. Lifschitz and Heinrich 
Lourie (Ber. } 1917, 50, 897— 906).—The absorption spectra- of 
indigotin, “ dithioindigo,” and Claasz’s compounds, “ mono-* 
sulpliurylindigo ” ' [“ sulphury lindoxyl-a-indolindigo ,” A., 1916, 
i, 753] and “ disulpliurylindigo [“ sulphurylindigo, ibid., 842], 
have been determined, in suitable organic solvents and in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. The usual curves are reproduced. 

Attention is directed to the phenomenon of halochromism 
in the indigo series. Indigotin itself gives an olive-green solution 
in sulphuric acid and a bluish-green in a mixture of chloroform 
and stannic chloride; “ dithioindigo ’* is emerald-green in sulphuric 
acid and violet in the foregoing mixture, and the whole alteration 
of the absorption spectra in sulphuric acid resembles that suffered 
by halocliromic a/J-unsaturated ketones. The peculiar feature of 
the true indigoid chromophore is the intimate connexion between 
the carbonyl group and the imiho-group (or sulphur atom), as 
Olaasz has rightly emphasised (ibid., 841). For ordinary chemical 
purposes, the authors are in agreement with Olaasz’s formulae, but 
in optical considerations they prefer one with'residual affinities, 
as below, in order to explain the halochromism, rather than 
a formula with rigid bonds. 


' dSTff. ,NH X 

/ \ >:c<; \ >o c h 4 . 

x e:tK N o:o/ 


4- 


,T. C. W. 


Formation of a Doubly Condensed Indole. Paul Ruugi.i 
(tier., 1917, 50, 883—893),—The author describes a double appli¬ 
cation of Lipp's indole synthesis, according to the scheme: 


-CBr = CBr 
;NH„ N Hi 


\/\/ V 

NH 


I, CBr NH/ 

Sc- - 



A contraction of di-indole, namely, " dindole/' is proposed as a 
name for the compound II. Systems of this type are known in 
the pyrrole series, but not in the indole group. 
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aa-Dibromo-2:2 / -dinitrostilben© (Pfeiffer, A., 1912, i, 619) is 
reduced by means of stannous chloride dissolved in a solution of 
hydrogen chloride in glacial acetic acid to ®a~dibromo J 2 : 
diamindstilbene, which forms colourless leaflets, and suffers brisk 
decomposition at 168—169° when quickly heated, but undergoes 
rearrangement at about 125—140°, when slowly heated, into a 
compound with in. p. 260°. One molecule of hydrogen bromide is 
readily removed*from this by boiling for a short time with alcoholic 
picric acid. Z-Bromo-2-tyamino$henylindole (I) crystallises in 
colourless bundles of needles, m. p. 146—147°, and may be reduced 
by means of sodium amalgam to the known 2-o-ammophenylindole 
(A., 1911, i, 433). The removal., of the second portion of hydrogen 
bromide requires prolonged boiling with alcoholic potassium hydr¬ 
oxide. Dindole (II) crystallises from anisole or nitrobenzene in 
very pale yellow, rhombic crystals, m. p. 320—325° (decomp,). 

The closing of the indole ring by means of picric acid solutions 
can also be effected in the case of the conversion of 2 :2'-diamino- 
tolane into 2-o-aminophenylindole, hut not in the case of 
2:2 / -diaminostilbene, probably owing to the fact that the dipicmte 
of this (brown crystals with violet reflex, decornp. 209°) is so 
sparingly soluble. J. C, W. 


The Criss-cross Addition, on Conjugate Systems. The 
Action of Cyanic Acid, TMocyanic Acid, and. /soCyanates 
on Azines* J. R. Bailey and A. T. McPherson (J. Amur, G/iem . 
Soc. f 1917, 39, 1322—1338).—In a recent paper (this vol., i, 355) 
it was shown that benzaldazine combines directly with two mole¬ 
cules of cyanic acid. Arguments are now advanced in support of 
the view that the product has the proposed structure, namely, that 
of a “5 ; B'-dihydroxy-S : S'-diphenylaihydro-l : 2-triazolotriazoIe ” 
CHPh (annexed formula). This being so, the reac- 

y\, . tion implies the simultaneous attachment of 


N 4 '' N, 
ii " i 
HCHE.N« 


-OOH atomic complexes at the 1:3- and 2 :4-posi- 
\w lions of a conjugated system of double link- 
ings, or a “ criss-cross ” addition. Similar 


results are obtained' in the cases of thio 


CIIPIi cyanic acid and phenylcarbimide, and the 
azines of benzaldehyde,. w-nitrobenzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, 
and furfuraldehyde. 


Benzaldazine and phenylcarbimide react at 160—170° to form 
** 5 : Z f -dikatorZ : 4 :4 / : 5 f 4 e tra phenyl h e xa hydro A : 2-t-ri azolotriazole” 
which crystallises in rhombphedral -plates, m. ■ p. 263° (decomposing 
into phenylcarbimide and benzaldazine, and subsequently nitrogen 
and stilbene), • and yields betizcddeh^ephmylcarbamylhydrazone, 
NHPh*CO*NH*N*CHPh,' as a mass of interlacing needles, in, p. 
180°, when heated with potassium hydroxide (1 1 1) at 130°. The 
hydrazon© may be reduced by means of sodium amalgam in boiling 
alcohol to • a^phenylcarbaifri.ylrb~bempih^drmine, prisms, m. p. 138°, 
oxidised by heating with alcoholic ferric chloride at 130° to 
b-hydto xy~?> : triazole , amass of long, interwoven needles, 
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m. p. 260°, and hydrolysed by sulphuric acid, to beuzaldeliyde and 
ph e nyls envied rb a -side , NHPh* CO * N H*N Ho, m. p. 12 S °. 

Other azines react with plieuylcarb.im.ide as follows: m-nitro- 
benzalclazine yields “’5 : ?y-dikelo- 4 : 4 f -diphenyl-3 : td-di-m-mtro- 
phenylhemhydro-l : 2-tricizolotrimole/ 3 m. p. 260 ° (decomp.); 
cinnamaldazine gives “ 5 : 3 ! -diketo-i : 4 l -diphenyl-3 : 5 f -distyrylhexa- 
hydro-1: 2-trimototriazole” ni. p. 243° (decomp.); and furfur- 
aidazine forms “ 5 : Z f -diketo-4 : 4 l -diphenyl-3 : § l -dvfurylhemhydro- 
l:%triazolo.trimole” m. p. 257° (decomp.). 

Cinnamaldazine and furfuralclazine also combine with cyanic 
acid (potassium cyanate in glacial acetic acid) to form “5:3 ; - 
dihydroxy -3 : § f -distyvyldihydro-l : 2-triazolotriazole” in. p. 192° 
(decomp.), and “5 : -dihydroxy -3 : b f -difuryldihydro-l: 2 -triazolo* 
trimole ” in. p. 191°, respectively. Using potassium thiocyanate 
and glacial acetic acid, “5.: 3 r ~dithidl-3 : &-difuryldihydro-l : 2- 
triazolotriazole,” decomp. 154—156°,. and f< 5 : 3 f -dithiol-3 : S'- 
diphtnyldihydro-X;%triwololrimolc” (I), thin,, rhombic plates, 
m. p. 187° (decomp.), may he prepared. The latter forms a 
sparingly soluble, orange-yellow compound with mercuric chloride 
(1:1), and is converted into h-tliiol-3-phenyl-l : 2-5 enzyliden r- 
trimole (II), slender prisms, m. p. 166°, when heated with concen¬ 
trated potassium hydroxide at 150°. 


CHPh^C(SH) 

^0(SH)*N-CHPh^ 


CHPlrN, 

^C(8H)-N' 

(II.) 


>CHPb. 


J. C. W. 


Methyl- and Ethyl-uric Acids. Eiyar Biilman and Johannk 
Bjerrum (. Ber 1917, 50, 837—847. Compare this vol., i, 177; 
Biltz and Heyn, this vol., i, 292).—The authors have already 
shown that of the so-called a-, and yisomerides of 3-metliyluric 
acid, the last two are identical, and by a re-examination of the 
results of Biltz and Heyn (loci eiL) } who have demonstrated that 
the a-acid contains 3-methyluric acid mixed with some 9-methyl- 
uric acid, they are now able to produce evidence that u a-3-methyl 
uric acid ” in reality is a molecular compound of '3-methyl-. and 
9-methyl-uric acids. The evidence is based on concurrent chemical 
and crystallographic investigation of the “ a-acid ” and of mixtures 
of the 3-methyl- and 9-methyl-isomerides in varying proportions. 
The solubility of the n a-acid ” in water exceeds the combined 
values for the 3-methyl acid and the 9-methyl acid, so that in 
aqueous solution it must largely retain its bimolecular condition; 
on the other hand, freezing-point determinations with the “ a-acid ” 
and its constituents in alkaline solution indicate that under these 
conditions the complex molecule of the former acid is almost 
entirely resolved into a molecule of the 3-iaethyl acid and one of 
the 9-methyl acid. 

The ethyluric acid known hitherto contains the substituent 
radicle in the 7- or 9-position; on treating uric acid with ethyl 
iodide and excess of potassium hydroxide in aqueous solution, a 
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crystalline 3 -ethyluric acid is obtained, which can also- be formed 
synthetically by the -stages ethyl acetoacetate, methyluracil, 
potassium nitrouracilcarboxylate, potassium nitrouracil, nitroethyl- 
uracil, ethyKsobarbituric acid, ethyHsodialuric acid, and ethyluric 
acid. The presence of the ethyl group in the six-membered ring 
is confirmed by oxidation of the acid to diethylalloxantm, rhombic 
leaflets, the 3-position being indicated from analogy to the 
3-methyluric acid prepared in a similar manner. D. F. T. 


Derivatives of Trim ©thy 1-9-ethyluric Acid. Heinrich 
Bxltz and Makgabete Bergius (Annalen, 1917, 414, 54— 67. 
Compare this voL, i, 286—300).—A study of the reactions of tetra- 
alkylurie acids is of especial interest because the triketonic con¬ 
figuration is the only one possible in them. The behaviour of t©tra¬ 
in ethyluric acid (lac. cii 299) is now found to be shared by other 
tetra-alkyl derivatives. 

Caffeine is converted into 8-chloro- and then into 8-ethoxycalfeiiie, 
and this is heated at, 240° in a sealed tube with a little alcohol, when 
it changes into- 1:3: 7-trimethyl-9-ethyluric acid. This acid is accom¬ 
panied by til methyl uric acid, which is removed by neutralisation 
with barium hydroxide, the tetr a-derivative being extracted from 
the dried material by means of chloroform. Pure trimethy 1-9-ethyl-. 
uric acid crystallises in• aggregates of thin, monoclinic leaflets, in. p. 

203.-204°, and distils with partial decomposition and liberation of 

ethylene at about 370°. 

When treated with chlorine and methyl alcohol in the cold, the 
acid yields 4 : §-ddmethoxy- 1:3 :d-trimetm/L9~etkyl~i : 5-dihydronric 
acid , which crystallises in monosymmetric, limpid tablets, in. p. 
97*5°, whilst the less stable 4 : 5-r7/^^niry-derivative, in. p. 142°, is 
formed in ethyl alcohol. These ethers yield the parent trimetliyh 
ethyluric acid on heating with hydriodic acid, and 1:7 -dimethybZ- 
NMe*COs. MSTMe-CO . ' 

cihylcaffoltdfi, ^_(r _IfiFP ni ‘. P* '.'1029,• when boiled 

with dilute hydrochloric acid. The same product is easily obtained 
by the action of chlorine on the tetra-alkyl uric acid in cold water. 
The caffolide is hydrolysed by- prolonged boiling with water to 
Rdi'ydrQay/A-mrJjiyldb-rihylhydmitoylmethylamide, 

' M e * C(0 'll) *GO*MMe 

° J< -NEt~-CO ■ 

m. p, 140°, and yields 1 -methyl-3-cihylhydantoylmrihylam.ide, in. p. 
185°, b. p. 220—230°, on reduction with hydriodic acid. 

When a suspension of trinxethylethyluric^acid in glacial acetic 
acid is treated with chlorine, T :T: 9dwmeJdiyl-Z~etliyh])iT6S : 5-i*- 

■; T , . N Me-COw -TST M e * C o . , . ' .. . 

hi/dantom , A n. A- 18 obtained, .m monochmc 


*' 7 CO*NMe^ 

tablets,mi. p. 99*5°. 


J. C. W. 


Trimethyl- 1 - ethyluric Acid and its Derivatives. Heinrich 
Biltz and Fritz Max (Annalen, 1917, 414, 68—78),—Theo¬ 
bromine' is' converted into; l-ethyly '.SfclfloroT -ethyl-,. and then 
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S-wiethoxy-l-ethyl-tlieobromine, ■ which crystallises in very' slender 
needles, m. p. 164—165°, and this is transformed by heating at 
170° into 3:7:9 -trimctliyl-l-ethyluric acid, rhombic tablets, m. p. 
176—177°, 4 : 5 - Dimcthoxy- 3 :7 : 9-tri m ethyl-1 -e tho/l -4: b-dihi/dro- 

■uric acid, in. p. 95°, and the corresponding diethoxif-c ompound, 
in. p. 105°, are obtained by the action of chlorine in the presence 
of the appropriate alcohol, and 1:7 :94riniethyl-3-ethyhsy;?>o-5 :5- 
dihydantoin (see preceding abstract) by the action of chlorine in. 
glacial acetic acid. 

1 : Z-TJimetJiyl-7-etdiylca'ffoUde (I), m. p. 93°, is formed when the 
tetra-alkyluric acid is treated with chlorine and water, or when 
the above ethers are boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, and this 
is hydrolysed by boiling with water to 5-Jii/dro;v?/-l: 8-dimethyl- 
hydan toylethylamide (II), m. p. 153°: 

N Et ■• CO NMe- CO HMe-C(OH) • CON El Et 

C0——NMe ° ^NMe-CO 

(I.) (U.) 

The latter compound may be reduced by . hydriodic acid to 1 :3 all- 
mMhylJiydantoylethylamMed .hip* 196°, b. p. 290° (decomp.), 
oxidised by chromic acid to dimethylparabanic acid, or hydrolysed 
by means of barium hydroxide to ethylainine, mesoxalic acid, and 
(limethylcarbamide. J. C\ W. 

3 :7-Dimetliyl-l : 9-diethyluric 'Acid and its Derivatives. 

Heinrich Biltz and Fritz Max. ( Annalen, 1917, 414, 79™.84):-. 

8-Chloro-l-ethyltheobromine is. converted into 8-ethowf/~l-ethylthco¬ 
lt r amine, a cotton-wool-like mass of needles, in. p. 153—154°, and 
this is transformed, by heating at 230° in a sealed tube, into 3: 7 •‘di¬ 
methyl-1 : 9-diet hyhiric acid, which crystallises in monoclinic 
tablets, m. p. 158°. 4: 5-D : hnetho,w/-& : 1-dimethyUX :.9±diethi/h4 :5- 

diht/drouric acid, small rhomboliedra, m. p. 78°, and 1:9 -dimethyl- 
3: 7-dielkyhpiYo-& :5 -dihydantmn, prisms, m. p. 120°, are obtained 
in the usual way. l-Motkyl-3:7-dicthylcaffolide is likely to be a 
solid of low melting point, but no crystalline product could be 
obtained by the action-of. chlorine - and water on the tetra-alkyl- 
uric acid,, The cKethoxy-compound, was also not obtained, for under 
the usual conditions the product was the above aprodiliydantoin, 
The latter is hydrolysed by barium hydroxide to 3: 8-dimetho/1 -1 
diethylaltantain, which crystallises in bundles of slender prisms, 
in. p‘ 124°. ' . J. C. W. 

Derivatives and Degradation of 3 : 7-Dimethyl-1 ethyluric 
Acid. Heinrich Biltz and Fritz Max ( Annolcn , 1917, 414, 
85—98).----This acid was briefly described-by E. Fischer (A., 1883, 
357), but it has now been examined, more thoroughly along the lines 
of the present research into the alkylurie acids. 

The acid, in. p. 345°, may be obtained by hydrolysing 8-ethoxy-1 
efchyltheobromine (preceding abstract). It reacts with alcohol and 
chlorine to form 4 ;5-dietlioxy-3 :7-dimetliyl4-ethyl-4 :5-dihydrouric 
acid (Fischer's “ dietlioxyhydroxyethyltheobromm© ”). The conn- 
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spondiiig 4 : fy-dimethoxy -3 : ldlimetJiyldi~etliyl~i : h-dAhyrouric add , 
riiombo'liedra, m. p. 178°, can be obtained in the same manner, or 
more conveniently from l-ethyltheobromine by the action of 
chlorine and methyl alcohol. As it is easily reduced to 3 :7-dimethyl- 
!>• ethyl uric acid by means of stannous chloride, this acid is best 
prepared by that method, 

The authors confirm Fischer’s statement that 3 :7-dimethy 1-1- 
■ethyluric acid yields methylamine, 1:9-dimethyb3-ethylspm>-5:5- 
dihydantoin ( <c hypoethyltheobromine ”) (I), m. p. 142°, and 

NEt~-C(A NMe-CO .. NEt*CO. .NMe-CO 

CO-NMe^^CO—NH CO— (K^OO— 

p (L) (II.) 


l-methyl-7-ethylcaffolide (“ r/poetliyltheobromine ’’) (II), m. p. 138°, 
when a solution in concentrated hydrochloric acid is saturated with 
chlorine at —10° and then evaporated. The spiro -compouiid is 
best obtained by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on the 
above ethers, and the caffolide by the action of chlorine and water 
on 3 :7-dimethyl-l-etliyluric acid. The crude, concentrated solution 
of 1 :9-dimethyl-3-ethyL , ifp?? , o-5 :5-dihydantoin yields 1 1 6-dimethyt- 
3 -ethyialla ntoin (HI), in bundles of long needles, when wanned, 
with barium hydroxide, whilst l-methyl-7-ethylcaffolide changes into 
8-A ydro xyA-meihylhydmitoyleihyltmAd e (IV), bundles of si end er 
prisms, rn. p. 167°, when boiled with water for some time ; 

.NEt-CO .NMe-C(OH)-CO*NHEt 

° '^NMe-CH-NMe-CO-NHj ° ^NH-CO 

(III.) (IV.) 


If 3 ; 7-dimethyl- 1-ethyluric acid is shaken with glacial acetic acid 
and chlorine, it yields S~chloro-3 : l-ddniethylA-ethyl-k* :D -isbzmc '• 

NEt-CO—COl-NMe . ' , . 1 . irno 

acid , i , !.._ I. slender prisms, m. p. about 150° 

CO-NMe-CnST’CO . ■ 5 1 


(decamp.). This may be reduced by stannous chloride to the 
parent acid or converted into the above diethyl ether by means of 
alcohol. 

3:74)iinethybl-ethyluric acid has also been submitted to the 
usual oxidative degradation, and converted into &dimetliyldiefhyl- 
afloxantin , C 14 H 18 O h N.,, 2HoO, hexagonal leaflets or needles, in. p. 
174° ; methylethylafloxau , Q 7 H 8 0.|N2,H 2 0, rhombic tablets (anhy¬ 
dride, in. p. 124°) ; and methylethyl-violnric • acid, G 7 H n 0 4 N«*, H 2 (), 
elongated tablets from water, long, hexagonal tablets, m. p. 95.—-96°, 
from alcohol (pofasdiun salt, reddish-violet with 2H 2 0, violet-blue 
when anhydrous). J. C. W. 

Monosulplaonic Adds of Quinone imide Byes. F. Kehr- 

viANN and Alexander IIerzbaum ( Ber ,, 1917, 50, 873.-88.2).“--It 

frequently happens in the dye works laboratory that attempts are 
made to convert sparingly soluble .dyes, especially basic ones, into 
soluble, acid dyes for wool by sulphonating them, and the usual 
experience is that one sulphonic acid residue is not sufficient to 
achieve the desired effect. No explanation of this fact seems to 
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have been offered, but the obvious suggestion is now made that the 
,monosuIplionic acids are internal salts. A number of them are 
described. 

In dm hies idphonic acid (I) is obtained by warming the base with 
ten times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid. It crystal¬ 



lises in, metallic-brown leaflets, gives a green solution in sulphuric 
acid, which becomes blue and finally violet on dilution, forms a 
salt in alcoholic potassium hydroxide, but not in aqueous alkali, 
dyes tanned cotton a good violet shade in warm, dilute acetic acid, 
and yields sulphanilic acid when heated with hydrochloric acid 
at 160°. 

PhenylphenoBafranintBnlphonic- acid (II) is obtained by oxidising * 
together ;>phenylenediamine and diphenyl-m-plienylenediamiiie in 
acetic acid solution with chromic acid, and dissolving the product 
(\p~m auveihe acetate) in warm, sulphuric acid. It crystallises as a, 
reddish-brown, metallic powder, partly with 1EUO; it gives a blue 
solution in alcoholic potassium hydroxide, which becomes violet on 
diluting, the insoluble dye being reprecipitated. 

Naplithindazine-S-sulphonic acid (III) (fo.B.-P., 78497) is formed 
by warming together 1:3-diainlino.naphtlialene-7-sulphonic acid, A 
'/enitrosodiinetliylaniline hydrochloride, and sodium acetate in 
alcohol. It forms brown, metallic crystals, gives a potamum salt, 
which dissolves with reddish-violet colour in water or alcohol, but 
not in dilute potassium hydroxide, and it scarcely colours tanned 
cotton. NayhtMndazine-9-sulphonic acid (IV) is very much like the 


O-S.O. Z \ N "; 

NHPh~l /\/\ /NMe 2 
N/ N V/ 

PI. 

(in.) 


n~~ —an- 



N 

Ph 


(IV.) 


isomeride; it is prepared by condensing p-nitrosodiinethylaniline 
with 1 ;3'diani]inonaphthalene-6'Sulphonic acid (from a-naphthyl 
amine-3:6-disuIphonic acid and aniline). 

PhenyIrosindulinesulphonic acid (V) (patented by the Badische- 
Co.) dissolves readily in dilute alkali hydroxides or ammonia, but 
not in alkali carbonates. It is an inner anhydride, which retains 
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IHoO even" at- 185°. I J henylisorodndulinv$nlph(> nic acid (VI) re¬ 
sembles the- isoineride, except in being blue. 





! • I N 

\/\/\/\,0—SO s (2>.) 

N 

Ph 

(VI.) 


Nitrosodiphenylamine and. m -dime thy laminophenol give an 
azoxine dye which, dissolves in warm sulphuric acid to form the 
mlphonic acid (VII), which crystallises in bluish-green, brassy 
needles, with 1BUO. It gives violet salts in alkali hydroxide solu¬ 
tions, but not with carbonates, and dyes tanned cotton pale 
greenish-blue. Phenyl-Nile-blue, from p-nitroso-m-dim ethyl amino- 


S0 2 “ 

6 0 h 4 -nh :> 


N 

-0 /\^\/\ 


;NMe, 


/\ 

I I N 
so 2 —0 \/\/\ 

<j 0 h 4 -nh: 1 i 


o 

(VII.) 



NMe 




phenol and 1-anilinonaplithaleiie (Nietzki and Bossi, A., 1893, 
i, 44), forms the suiphonic acid (VIII) in metallic-green crystals, 
with 1H 2 0, which give reddish-brown salts with alkali metals, which 
are insoluble in excess of alkali hydroxide or carbonate. The sub 
ph ©nation is slow r and incomplete, as some of the acid decomposes 
into dimethylaminopheno?iaphthazoxone (an¬ 
nexed formula). This crystallises from 
chloroform (the suiphonic acid is insoluble) 
in large, steely leaflets, in. p, 248—250°. 
The colours of the solutions and the fluores¬ 
cence of this compound vary with the refrac¬ 
tive index of the solvent, but in the oppo¬ 
site sense to Kundt's rule. The bluish-red 
solution in alcohol exhibits fiery-red fluorescence; the red, chloro¬ 
form ' solution fluoresces yellowish-red; and the orange-red solution 
in a mixture of ether, benzene, and carbon disulphide has- greenish- 
yellow fluorescence, , , J. Cl W. 
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Constitution, and Colour, V. Th® Colour ol Azo- 
compounds and their Salts. II. F. Kehrmann and Stanislas 
Hempel (Per., 1917, 50, 856—-872. "Compare A,, 1916, i, 165).— 
The absorption spectra, both in the visible and ultra-violet regions, 
have. been determined . for azobenzene, p-aminoazobenzene, p-di-, 
methylaminoazobeiizene, pp ! -diaminoazobenzene, and ^|/-i©tra~ 
methyldiaminoazobenzene, in alcohol, acetic acid, alcoholic hydro¬ 
gen chloride,. and concentrated and fuming sulphuric acids. . The. 
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results are reproduced by the usual curves, and are discussed in 
some'detail. The authors believe that they are sufficient to' show 
that it is unnecessary to introduce the notion of qiiinone formation 
to explain the production of differently coloured salts of aminoazo- 
comporuds. These salts can be'regarded as containing different 
numbers of acid molecules attached to their nitrogen atoms. 

J. 0. W. 

Chromoisomerism of Methy 1-orange. William: M. 
Dehn and Lois McBride ( J . Awier . ( Jhem . Soc 1917, 39, 
1348—1377).—A large amount of experimental evidence, mostly 
of a simple and easily reproducible kind, has been gathered together 
in proof of the following points. (1) Methyl-orange or helianthin 
exists in a red, quinonoid form and a yellow, azoic! form (compare 
Hantzsch, A., 1915, i, 322). (2) Aqueous solutions contain the two 
isonierides in equilibrium. Increased concentration, rise- of tem¬ 
perature, or the addition of acids favours the red form; dilution, 
cooling or the addition of alkali disturbs the equilibrium in the 
direction of the yellow form. (3) Solutions in absolute phenol, 
contain approximately 100% of the red isomefide; solutions in dry 
pyridine contain nearly 100% of the azoid form. Compared with 
these as standards, ordinary aqueous solutions contain 70—99% of 
the azoid form, even if they are acid, alkaline, or neutral. At great 
dilutions, helianthin salts, whether of acids or alkalis, are more or 
less, pure yellow ; that is, the mass effect of water is to- yield the 
azoid form, regardless of the ionisation of the dye itself. In con¬ 
centrated solutions, acid salts of helianthin are deep yellowish-red, 
alkaline salts, light reddish-yellow, that is, both quinonoid and 
azoid forms are present in each case. 

The chief data recorded in this paper are those of the colori¬ 
metric comparison of solutions in phenol and pyridine as standards 
with those, in 90% formic acid, A-hydrochloric acid, and water, 
alone or with various acids and bases. The original should be con¬ 
sulted by those engaged in similar studies, but the following facts 
ol; general interest may be,mentioned.-' In iV-hydrochloric acid 
solutions, on an average 87% of the dye has the azoid configuration, 
that is, the strong acid is capable of transforming only a small 
percentage of molecules into the quinonoid type. Pure- helianthin 
averages about 97‘7% of azoid molecules in water. In the presence 
of 1, 10, and 100 molecular proportions of sodium hydroxide, the 
azoid. concentrations are 98*28, 98*59, and 98*87% respectively; 
that is, even much strong alkali does not give pure yellow solutions. 
Borne of each chromoisomeride is present in any aqueous solution! 
and, therefore, in view of the disturbing influence- of water on the 
equilibria, the concentration of the dye- should be maintained con¬ 
stant in all accurate titrations. ' J. C. W. 

Colorimetric Determination of the Solubilities r of 
Helianthin and its Salts. William M. Dehn (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 191 1 , 39, 1377—1381).—Tlie solubility of helianthin in some 
acids, phenols, bases, alcohols, esters, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, 
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hydrocarbons, and other organic media, water, and saturated solu¬ 
tions of salt and sugars, has been determined by diluting 1 e.c. 
portions of the solutions to 250 c.c. with AMiydrodhlorie acid and 
.matching the colour against standard solutions of pure helianthin 
in iY-HCl. Helianthin is insoluble in hydrocarbons and their 
halogen, nitro-, and alkyloxy-derivatives; it forms soluble, red salts 
with certain acids and yellow salts with certain bases, but it also 
gives alternately red or yellow solutions in fi indifferent ? ' 1 solvents, 
provided these contain chemically active groups (aldehyde or 
ketone) or labile hydrogen atoms. Even “indifferent” solvents have 
chemical action on helianthin, just as water lias in changing the 
quinonoid into the azoid form. Possibly they combine with the 
amino- or sulphonic groups in helianthin, ano so lead to one or 
other of the tautomeric forms. J. C. W. 

Comparison of Phenylhydrazine Oxalate with Mesoxalic 
Acid Phenylhy dr azone. W. L. Evans, W. L. Mono, and F. L. 
Sinks (J. Amer. Chem . Soc„ 1917, 89, 1724—1727).—New condi¬ 
tions are described for the preparation and analysis of phenyl- 
hydrazine oxalate, with which the compound described by Causse 
(A., 1894, i, 569) as mesoxalic acid phenylbydrazone is shown to 
be identical. 

Basic bismuth mesoxalate , Bi(0H)(C 3 0 5 ),2H 2 0, prepared by a 
method similar to that used by Vanino and Zumbusch (A., 1909, 
5i, 56) for obtaining normal bismuth oxalate, forms a white pre¬ 
cipitate. When treated with, hydrogen sulphide, and the product 
thus obtained with phenylhydrazine, it yields mesoxalic phony 1- 
hydrazone, whereas Vanino and Zumbusck’s normal oxalate and 
Gausse’s bismuth mesoxalate- (lac. cit.) yield phenylhydrazine 
oxalate under similar conditions. T. H. P. 

Phenyl-2 : 0-dinitrob©nzylliydrazine a 8. Reich (Bull Soc , 
chim.y 1917, [iv], 21 , 114—117).—[With G. Gaigailian and P. 
Chaskelis .]—2 : 6-Dinitrobenzyl bromide when boiled in alcoholic 
solution with phenylhydrazine, yields &$rphenyl-2 :6 -dinitrohenzyi- 
hydrazine, NH 3 *NPh*GH 2 *C ( }H.^N0 2 ) 2 , red crystals, m. p. 
106—107°, and ^phenyl-2 : Q-dinitrobenzylhydrabine, 
NHPh*NH-OH 3 *C 0 H ;i (N6 2 ) 2 , 

a viscid, red oil. The latter compound does not undergo ring- 
formation in the presence of alcoholic potassium hydroxide, but on 
exposure to- air is oxidised to 2:6-dinitrobenzaldeliydepheziylhydr- 
azone. The solid uasymmetrical hydrazine gives with nitrous acid 
phenyl-2 :6-dmitrobenzylmtrQSoamine, ' N0*NPh*CH 2 d^H 3 (N0 2 ) 2 , 

m. p. 116°, and with pyruvic acid it yields pyruvic add phenyl-2: 6- 
■ dinUrohentylliydrazone^ pale pink needles, m. p. 145—146°. 

W. G. 

Picryl Azide. Ernst Schrader (Bmp 1917, 50, 777—778).— 
Picryl azide can be conveniently prepared by the interaction of 
picryl chloride and sodium azide In aqueous-alcoholic solution. The 
pure substance forms yellow prisms, m. p 93° (compare Purgotti, 
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A.,."18.95, i, 27), and when heated with benzene or xylene' loses a 
molecular proportion of nitrogen with the formation of 2:4-dinitro- 
I : 6-diuitrosobenzene. It is only feebly explosive. D. F. T. 

Tritico-Mncleio Acid. B. E. Head and ,W. E. Tottingham 
(J. Biol . Ghent., 1917, 31 , 295—301).—Tritico-nucleic acid pre¬ 
pared from the wheat embryo yields on hydrolysis the same pro¬ 
ducts as yeast-nucleic acid (compare Jones and Read, this voh, 
i, 232, 233). Since in all its other properties tritico-nucleic acid, 
closely resembles yeast-nucleic acid, it is probable that these two 
substances are really identical. ' H. W. B. 

Uracil-Cytosine-Dinucleotide. Walter Jones and B. E. 'Read 

(,/. Biol. Ghevi ., 1917, 31 , 39—45. Compare this vol., h 233).-. 

When yeast-nucleic acid is heated with dilute sulphuric acid, its 
central nucleotide linking is not disturbed, but the two terminal 
nucleotide linkings are broken and uracil-cytosine-dinucleotide is 
formed. The dinucleotide, C ls H 25 0 1( .N r) P2 ? is obtained as a white, 
granular powder, [o] D +15*0°. On boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid, it is slowly decomposed into its constituent pyrimidines, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and carbohydrate. The decomposition is hastened by 
employing 25% sulphuric acid and heating in an autoclave at 
140°; indeed, this constitutes a good and quick method for the 
preparation of cytosine and uracil. On heating in an autoclave 
with 2% ammonium hydroxide at 140°, the dinucleotide yields 
uridine and cytidirie. 

On treatment of the dinucleotide with brucine in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion , a crystalline brucine salt is formed, 

C 18 H 25 0 16 N 6 P 2; 4(C 23 H 26 0 4 N 2 ),14H 2 0. 

It is obtained in needles which sinter at 170° and melt at 175°. 
Th© same conduct, is exhibited by the brucine salt of adenine- 
uracil-dinucleotide, and is apparently a brucine phenomenon, as 
it occurs at the melting point of brucine (175°). II. W. B, 

Guanine-Mononucleotide (Guanylic Acid) and its Prepara 
tion from Yeast-Nucleic Acid. : B, E. Read (J. Biol vhem 
1917,. 31, 47—53).—When yeast-nucleic acid is heated with 2T)% 
ammonium hydroxide in an autoclave at 115°, the ammoiiium salt 
of guanine-mononucleotide is formed, and is readily separated by 
precipitation with alcohol. The lead salt is then formed by dis¬ 
solving in water, acidifying with acetic acid, and treating with 
lead acetate. The free mononucleotide is afterwards liberated by 
hydrogen sulphide, and on concentration of the filtrate is obtained 
as a white, amorphous powder, [a} D -2*4°. It forms a brucine 
salt,^ C 10 H 14 O 8 N 5 P,2(C^Ho^Ng),7H 2 0, m. p. 203°, which on keep¬ 
ing in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid rapidly loses water, 
which is slowly taken up again on exposure to the air. The sub- 
...stance readily, parts with its phosphoric acid on warming with 
dilute sulphuric acid, like other purine-nucleotides. 

Specimens of guanylic acid prepared from the pancreas of the 

N., . : : : : : :■ V:; \ ' 
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pig or the ox have properties which are identical with those of 
guanine-mononucleotide from yeast—nucleic acid. H» W. B. 

Structure of the Purine Mononucleotides. Walter Jones 
and B. E. Read (/. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 31, 337—342. Compare 
this vol., i, 232).—On hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric acid, 
guanine mononucleotide liberates guanine with much greater 
rapidity than it liberates phosphoric acid. The mononucleotide 
must therefore have the structure C 5 H 4 0 N 5 * C 5 II s O ;j • O * P 0 (0 li) 2 , and 
not the alternative C 5 H 0 O 4 *C 5 H 3 dN 5 *PO(OH) 2 . Adenine—uracil- 
dinucleotide similarly liberates its adenine far more rapidly than 
it liberates its phosphoric acid. As the two phosphoric acid groups 
of the dinucleotide are not directly joined to one another (compare 
Jones and Read, this vol., i, 233), it follows that, adenine mono¬ 
nucleotide must also have a similar structure to that of the guanine 
mononucleotide. H. W. B. 

The Absorption of Light by Oxyhemoglobin, Paul 
Hari ( Biochem. Zeitsch., 1917, 82, 229—281).—A detailed in¬ 
vestigation of the absorption of light of various wave-lengths by 
solutions of oxyhemoglobin, and a comparison of the results 
obtained by previous investigators, chiefly Butterfield and iliifner. 

S. B. S. 

Enzyme Action. XV. Factors Influencing the Proteo¬ 
lytic Activity of Papain. Edward M. Frank el (/. Biol. Ghent., 
1917, 31, 201—215).—Commercial papain can be purified by pre¬ 
cipitating the aqueous suspension of the powder with acetone or 
alcohol. The purified enzyme exerts its optimum action in a 
medium of which the hydrogen-ion concentration is 10~ 5 . Its 
activity is inhibited by both acids and alkalis, the latter being less 
destructive. 

Papain resembles other enzymes in forming an intermediate 
compound with its substrate, which is subsequently broken up into 
the cleavage products with the liberation of unchanged enzyme. 
In the presence of hydrocyanic acid, the proteolytic action is 
intensified (compare Mendel and Blood, A., 1910, i, 796), and 
apparently the intermediate compound formed contains hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, as well as papain and substrate. In, the second stage 
of the action, the cleavage products are liberated, whilst both the 
hydrocyanic acid and the enzyme may be recovered almost quanti¬ 
tatively from the digestion mixtures. H. W. B. 

Influence of Certain Electrolytes on the Course of the 
Hydrolysis of Starch by Malt Amylase. H. 0. Sherman and 
Jennie A. Walker (/. Amer. Ghent, Soc 1917, 39, 1476—1493). 
.—Having already determined the concentrations of hydrochloric 
acid, phosphoric acid, or potassium dihydrogen phosphate, which 
favour optimum activity of purified malt amylase (A., 1915, i, 183), 
the authors have been able to study the rate of formation of 
reducing sugar from soluble starch under various conditions. 
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The saccharogenic action of the enzyme is found to be increased 
by the addition of the optimum amounts of electrolytes, not only 
in the early stages, but throughout. The greater the concentra¬ 
tion of enzyme, the less is the benefit derived from the electro¬ 
lytes;. with 0*0012% of the enzyme acting on a 1% solution of 
starch, the hydrolysis is as rapid and complete without electrolytes 
as with. 

When more than the optimum amount of acid is added, the 
hydrolysis proceeds at a slower rate than the best throughout. 
This inhibitory effect is most marked with hydrochloric acid, less 
with phosphoric, and least with potassium dihydrogen phosphate. 
Probably, owing to secondary ionisation, the optimum H-iou con¬ 
centration is maintained in the latter cases ('‘buffer effect”). 
With less than the optimum amount of electrolyte, the original 
speed of hydrolysis is sustained better than with too much 
electrolyte. 

Up to the point at which half the theoretical amount of sugar 
has been formed, provided that favourable amounts of electrolyte 
are present, the speed of hydrolysis is proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of starch and of enzyme. There seems to be no region in 
which the yield of sugar is directly proportional to time, nor is 
there any cessation of hydrolysis or establishment of an equilibrium 
when 80% of the possible yield is obtained, as some have supposed. 
Even the comparatively resistant dextrins which remain towards ; 
the end are attacked, but at a very slow rate. J, G. W. 

A Noteworthy Efiect of Bromides on the Action of Malt 
Amylase. Arthur W. Thomas (J. Amcr, Ghent. Soc 1917, 39, 
1501—1503).—-Whereas the chlorides, nitrates, sulphates, and 
phosphates of sodium and potassium activate purified malt amylase 
in proportion to their concentrations (A., 1915, i, 183), the 
bromides exert an inhibitory effect, when present in small amounts, 
but an activating influence in greater concentrations, J. C. W, 

Enzyme Action. XIV. Further Experiments on Lipo¬ 
lytic Actions, K, • George Fa.uc (J. Biol Gkmn 1917, 31, 

97—123. Compare Falk and Sugiura, A,, 1915, i, 92).-.From a 

study of the numerous ways in which inactivation of lipase and 
esterase may he accomplished, the author is led to suggest that the 
activity of these enzymes' is associated with the presence of the 
grouping —C(OH):3SP—, and that inactivation occurs when this 
grouping is converted into the tautomeric —CO*NH— structure. 
In support- of this hypothesis, it is found that dipeptides contain- 
mg the above specified grouping exert a distinct hydrolytic action 
on ethyl butyrate and glyceryl triacetate, and that the addition of 
alkali, which presumably favours the production of the enotic 
tautomeride, is accompanied by a distinct increase in the hydro- 
lytic power of the dipeptide. The author demonstrates by means 
of control experiments .that it is not the/increased alkalinity of 
the solutions which is: chiefly responsible for the increased, hydro¬ 
lysis. It is also rioted that equimolecular quantities of different 
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dipeptides produce the same amount of hydrolysis of glyceryl 
triacetate in the same time. 

The simple amino-acids, which do not contain the —C(OH)IN— 
grouping, exert a relatively small hydrolytic action on glyceryl 
triacetate and ethyl butyrate. Comparison of the hydrolytic 
effects produced by an amino-acid and the corresponding dipeptide 
renders it possible to assign a definite hydrolytic value to the 
*—C(OH)!N— grouping, which is the same, within limits, no 
matter from which pair of related substances the value is calcu¬ 
lated. 

Substances containing the —C(OR)’N— grouping, such as ethyl 
iminobenzoate, C 0 H r /C(NH)*OEt, resemble the naturally occurring 
lipases in that a maximum hydrolytic action is obtained at a 
definite hydrogen-ion concentration, and that the activity dis¬ 
appears when the substance is changed by the action of acids or 
alkalis, or by heating or even prolonged keeping in solution. 

Partial hydrolysis of proteins probably produces substances 
possessing the —-C(OH)*N'— grouping, and the author notes that 
proteins treated with alkalis exert marked hydrolytic action on 
esters, even after the free alkali has been removed by neutralisa¬ 
tion or dialysis. H. W. B. 

Metallic Derivatives of Biaminodihydroxyarsenobenzene,, 
J. Danysz (Eng. Pat., 104496; from J. Soc. CJhem. hid., 1917, 
36, 906).—The compounds obtained from 3: S^diamino-d :4/- 

dihydroxyarsenobenzene and mercury salts are difficult to use 
therapeutically, since they are only slightly soluble in dilute acids 
and decompose when sodium hydroxide is added. If, however, 
they are treated with antimony compounds, antimonyl derivatives 
are obtained which are more soluble, stable in alkaline solution, 
more active, and less toxic. T. S. P. 

Metallic Derivatives of Biaminodihydroxyarsenobenzeme. 

J. Danysz (Brit. Pat., 104497; from J. Soc . CJhem. hid 1917, 36, 
907).—One mol. of 3 :3'-diamino-4 :4 / -di‘hydroxyarsenobenzene 
hydrochloride is treated in aqueous solution with 1 mol. of a freshly 
prepared silver haloid, and 1 mol. of antimony trichloride is dis¬ 
solved in tiie solution by heating ; to the resulting solution is added 
a concentrated solution of citric acid; dilute sulphuric acid is then 
added to precipitate the base. The silver salt may be replaced by 
the salts of gold, platinum, or copper. The* stable products ob¬ 
tained are much more antiseptic and relatively less toxic than the 
parent substance. T. S. P. 

Arsenic Compounds of the Anthraquinone Group. L, 
Benda (J. pr. Client ,, 1917, [ii], 95, 74—106),—a-Aminoanthra- 
quinone. by diazotisation in concentrated sulphuric acid, was con¬ 
verted into the corresponding diazo-compound, which on treatment 
with a solution of sodium arsenite in the presence of sodium 
carbonate, gave rise to .colourless anthraqttinone^Y»ardnic add, 

a a 2 
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C 0 H 4 <^Q^>C 6 H 3 *AsO«ri 2 , colourless needles. This substance is 

reduced by sodium hyposulphite in alkaline aqueous solution at 
50° with, formation of 1: V-arsenoanthmnol, 

As, 0 0 H 8 <88gj>w 

a deep brownish-red substance, which gives yellow solutions hi 
alcohol and ether, but a blood-red solution in aqueous sodium hydr¬ 
oxide; when exposed to the atmosphere this alkaline solution under¬ 
goes rapid oxidation with re-formation of the arsinic acid, but in 
the presence of sodium carbonate, atmospheric oxidation of the 
arsenoanthranol proceeds only to yellow antliraquinone~l-arsen- 
CO 

arid**, CV,H 4 <Cqq.^C 6 H 3 *AsO, for the further oxidation of which 


to anthraquinonearsinic acid hydrogen peroxide is necessary. An- 
thraquiiione-l-arsinic acid, when heated strongly, undergoes decom¬ 
position with formation of erythrohydroxyanthraquinone, 

0 0 H 4 <^qq^>C c H 3 *OH, arsenious oxide and water; on reduction 


with sodium amalgam in alkaline solution, it undergoes fission into 
anthraquinone and arsenious acid, the ease of this change probably 
accounting for the high toxicity of the arsinic acids of the anthra- 
quinone group, 

A n thraquinone-2-armiic acid , prepared by a similar process to 
that adopted for its 1-isomeride, forms yellow needles, which remain 
unfused at 270°; like the 1-compound, it gives precipitates with 
calcium chloride and with magnesia mixture in ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion at the ordinary temperature. Anthraquinone-2-arsinic acid is 
relatively resistant to the action of sodium amalgam and aqueous 
alkali, this behaviour being in accord with the fact that it is much 
less poisonous than the isomeric 1-arsinic acid. 

4-A minoanthraquin one -1 - arsinic acid , C 14 H 10 O 5 NAs (sodium 
salt, red needles with 4H 2 0), was obtained as a red, crystalline 
powder, m. p. indistinct at 278° (decomp*), by the interaction of an 
alkaline solution of sodium arsenite with the product formed on 
diaizotising 1:4-diaminoanthraquinone in diluted sulphuric .acid. 
The product of diazotisation in concentrated sulphuric acid, using 
an excess of nitrosylsulphimc acid, reacted with sodium arsenite, 
forming 4 -hydro&yanthraquinvne-l^rsinic acid, , C K H 0 O fl As, yellow - 
needles, decomp* above 200° (sodium salt, brownish-yellow needles); 
this yielded a brownish-red precipitate with magnesia mixture at 
the ordinary temperature, and in solution in sulphuric acid could 
be nitrated to Z-nitfo-^hydroxyanthraquinone- l-arsmic acid , 
C ]4 H 8 0 8 NAs, yellow needles, decomp, near 230°, the constitution of 
which was demonstrated by reduction with ferrous hydroxide to 
aminohydroxyanthraquiiione, m. p. near 250°, and conversion of 
this into alizarin by heating with hydrochloric acid at 250°. Reduc¬ 
tion of 3-nitro-4-hydroxy anthraquinone-l-arsinic acid with a 
restricted quantity of ferrous hydroxide yielded Z~amino-4~hydroxy- 
anthraquhioiieA-arsime acid, C 14 H 10 O G RA.s, violet, silky needles, 
m. p. near 265°, the arsenic-containing radicle escaping elimination 
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under these conditions. The product formed a hydrochloride and 
gave a crystalline' dmz o-compou nd (needles), which coupled with 
j?-salt and with resorcinol, producing violet- and blue-coloured solu¬ 
tions respectively; it was also reducible by sodium hyposulphite to 
an orange-coloured vat, which imparted a violet stain to filter- 
paper. 

1; 5-Biaminoanthrarufin was converted by way of its chocolate- 
brown, crystalline tetrazo-compound into 4 : &-dihydroxyanihra- 
quinone- 1 :5 -diarsinic acid (<anthrarufindHarsinic acid), C 14 H 10 O 10 As 2 , 
a yellow, microcrystalline powder, decomp, above 270°, the violet- 
coloured disodium salt of which gave in aqueous sodium hydroxide 
an orange-coloured solution presumably of the tetrasodium salt. 
On nitration in sulphuric acid at 80° this arsinic acid yielded 
3 : 7-dinitro-i : 8 dfiliydroxyanthraquinon e~l: 5 -diarsinic acid , 

a greenish-yellow, microcrystalline powder, the violet disodium salt 
of which, on successive treatment in solution with aqueous sodium 
hydroxide and alcohol, formed a bluish-red precipitate, presumably 
of the tetrasodium derivative. By treatment in alkaline aqueous 
solution with sodium amalgam, the dinitro-diarsinic acid was reduc¬ 
ible to 3 : 7-diamino-i : &-dihydroxyantlimqirinone-\ :5 -diarsinic acid , 
C 34 HiA 0 N 2 As 2 , a dark violet powder with metallic reflex; disodium 
salt, crystalline with a coppery lustre. I). F. T. 


Physiological Chemistry, 


The Hydrogen Number and Oxygen-combining Power 
of the Blood. K. A. Hasselbalch ( Biochem . Zeitsch 1917, 82, 
282—288).—The constant h of Hill’s formula, yj 100 = Ar 2 * 5 /! -f 
7or 2 ' 5 , where y = % of complete saturation and x = oxygen tension, 
was determined with varying p K for different bloods, the p n being 
determined by the method recently described by the author (the 
estimation of free and bound carbon dioxide in the blood). If 
— log k is plotted on the ordinates and p K on abscissa, a straight 
line is obtained, which in normal cases is the same as that obtained 
by Barer oft and Peters with the blood of Barcroft, that is, in 
normal cases, a given reaction of the blood corresponds with a 
definite value of the constant k. This does not hold, however, for 
certain pathological cases, and for this reason Barcroft’s method of 
determining the reaction by estimation of the oxygen-combining 
capacity will not alw r ays give the correct results. S 1 . B. S. 

Uric Acid Content of the Blood of New-born Children. 
F. B, Kingsbury and J. P. Sedgwick (/. Biol, Ghent., 1917, 31. 
261—268);.— 1 There is a striking parallelism between the; high uric 
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acid content of the blood and of the urine of new-born children. 
This supports the view that the human foetal tissues are devoid of 
uricolytic power (compare Wells and Oorper, A.,, 1909, ii, 749). 

' I:L W. B. 

The Assumed Destruction of Trypsin by Pepsin and 
Acid. III. Observations on Men. J. H. Long and Mary 
Hull (J. Amer. Ghein. Soc., 1917, 39, 1493—1500, Compare this 
vol., i, 361).—Experiments on men confirm the results obtained 
with dogs, that trypsin may resist the action of pepsin and acid for 
a considerable period in the stomach, even when the conditions are 
by no means abnormal. The plan of the work was as follows. A 
test meal was given, and after a time the stomach-content was 
drawn off by a tube and examined for acid, pepsin, bile, and 
possible tryptic action. If the conditions appeared to be normal, 
trypsin was fed with the meal and the stomach-content examined 
again. Tryptic activity was measured by the ability of the liquid 
to digest fibrin in a slightly alkaline medium, the factor recorded 
being the result of a formaldehyde amino-acid titration. If bile 
were found in the stomach, it would naturally suggest that trypsin 
had also been carried back by the regurgitation of duodenal fluid, 
but even when no bile was present the tryptic activity, due- to the 
ingested ferment, was quite well marked, provided the acidity was 
not too great. J. C. W. 

Influence of Bil© on the Production of Phenol. Harry 
Dubin (J. Biol Ghent., 1917, 31, 255—259. Compare A., 1916, 
i, 695).—By means of surgical procedures, it is possible to prevent 
the flow of bile into the small intestine. In the case of two dogs, an 
anastomosis was produced between the bile duct and the ureter 1 , so 
that the bile passed directly into the urine. In another case an 
external bile fistula was produced, whereby it was possible to collect 
the bile so that the urine was free from it. It is found that, in 
these circumstances, large amounts of phenol are produced, un¬ 
accompanied by any increase in the conjugated acids. The increased 
production of phenol is due probably to the increased decomposition 
of the intestinal contents brought about by the diminished digestive 
activity caused by the absence of bile from the intestine. There 5s 
also a diminished inhibition of bacterial fermentative secretions. 
The unchanged conjugation indicates impaired liver function, or 
slow production of the phenol, or a combination of both. 

H. W. B. 

Hydrogen-ion Concentration of the Contents of the Ileum. 
J. F. McClendon, A. Shedlov, and W. Thomson (J. Biol Ohem. f 
1917, 31, 269—270. Compare McClendon, A., 1915, i, 915).—In 
pups, the contents of the ileum are slightly acid throughout the 
nursing period and, later, on a diet of solid food. The acidity 
0, r ~6'3) is less than the acidity of the contents of the. duodenum 
in children during the first few days after birth (p lf = 3T). 

A ■ . ‘ ; H. W. B. 
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Metabolism ol Sulphur. II. Influence of Small Amounts 
of Cystin© on the Balance of Nitrogen in'Dogs maintained 
on a Low Protein Diet. Howard B. Lewis ( J . Biol. Cliem ,, 
1917, 31, 363—377).—The addition of small amounts of cystine to 
the food of dogs on a low protein diet diminishes the loss of nitro¬ 
gen from the body, and thus favourably influences the nitrogen 
balance. This is interpreted to be the result of a specific demand 
for the sulphur-containiug cystine for metabolic purposes, since 
tyrosine and glycine added to the diet under similar conditions of 
experimentation do not diminish the loss of nitrogen or influence 
the state of nitrogenous equilibrium. H. W. B. 

Calcium and Magnesium Metabolism. I. Effects of 
Alkali and Acid. Maurice H. Givens and Lafayette B. Mendel 
(7. Biol . Ghem.y 1917, 31, 421—433).—The addition of acids or 
alkalis to the food of dogs does not produce any significant change 
in the balance of nitrogen, calcium, magnesium, or phosphorus in 
the dog. The administration of hydrochloric acid increases, the 
amount of calcium excreted in the urine at the expense of that 
excreted in the faeces; the relation of calcium to magnesium in the 
urine is thereby changed. The calcium in milk is retained more 
readily by the body than the calcium in calcium lactate. In 
diabetes, the administration of large doses of alkali hydrogen 
carbonate does not decrease the output of calcium in the urine. 

H. W. B. 

Calcium and Magnesium Metabolism. II. Effect of 
Diets Poor in Calcium. III. Effect of Fat and Fatty Acid 
Derivatives. Maurice H, G-ivens (7. Biol. Ohem 1917, 31, 
435—439, 441—444).—A definite relation between the output of 
calcium and nitrogen in dogs does not exist, and even when the 
diet is poor in calcium salts, storage of calcium does not occur, the 
calcium balance being negative. When the fat in the diet escapes 
absorption, the output of calcium is also increased, due to excre¬ 
tion of insoluble calcium soaps in the faeces. Large quantities of 
fatty acids in the diet likewise occasion a loss of calcium from the 
body. H. W. B. 

Comparative Metabolism of certain Aromatic Acids. 
Carl P. Sherwin (7. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 31, 307 — 310). — Phenyl- 
acetic acid administered to a monkey {Metcams rhesus) reappears 
in the urine in combination with glycine as phenylaceturic acid. 
The same change occurs after feeding dogs, rabbits, horses, and 
other lower animals with the substance. In the case of man, 
ingested phenylacetic acid is excreted partly as phenyl acetyl- 
glutamine and partly as phenylaeetylglutamine-carbamide (Thier- 
felder and Sherwin, A., 1915, i, 481). The monkey, therefore, is 
to he classed with the other lower animals rather than with man 
when judged from the point of view of the metabolic treatment of 
ingested phenylacetic acid. ' II. W. B. 

Role of Vitamines in the Diet. Thomas B. Osborne and 
Lafayette B. Mendel [with EdnaL. Perry and Alfred J. Wake- 
man] (7. Biol. Ghem.y 1917, 31, 149—163),—-The addition of 1*5% 
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of dried yeast to a diet of purified caseinogen, starch, lard, butter- 
fat, and artificial protein-free milk greatly increases its power to 
produce growth in rats. When, however, caseinogen is replaced 
by edestin, lactalbumin, or a vegetable protein, young rats fail to 
grow, although adult rats., can be maintained in health over long 
periods. These results are surprising, especially in the case of 
lactalbuiiiin, which has been shown to be capable of producing 
normal growth when present in comparatively small proportion in 
the diet (A., 1916, i, 690). Rats growing on the diet containing 
yeast and caseinogen cease to thrive immediately the yeast is with¬ 
drawn. 

Experiments are described the results of which show that the 
rapidity of growth is related to the amount of yeast added to the 
food. In general, a proportion of 1’5% to 2% of yeast in the food 
is sufficient to produce normal growth. The yeast appears to have 
a direct action on the processes of growth and does not merely 
stimulate appetite. It is the improvement in the general condition 
of the animal caused by the addition of yeast to the diet which 
leads to the increase in the appetite. 

The concentrated aqueous extract of yeast possesses the same 
stimulating capacity on the growth of rats as. the yeast itself. 
These experiments confirm the presence in yeast of the so-called 
water-soluble vitamine (McCollum and Kennedy, A., 1916, i, 451). 

II. W. R. ' 

Vitamin© Hypothesis and Deficiency Diseases. Experi¬ 
mental Scurvy. E. V. McCollum and W. Pitz (J. Biol. Chem 
1917, 31, 229—253).—The authors describe experiments in which 
guinea-pigs are fed on a diet which, although adequate to main¬ 
tain rats in good health for indefinite periods, leads to the develop¬ 
ment of scurvy in these animals. These results are attributed, not 
to the. absence of a specific protective substance or anti-scorbutic 
vitamine, but to a retention of faeces ■ in the caecum- owing to the 
unfavourable physical character of the diet, and to a. consequent 
debility of the digestive tract through stretching and contact with 
irritating and toxic putrefaction products of bacterial origin. The 
addition to the diet of substances which depress the growth of 
micro-organisms in the digestive tract, such as sodium benzoate or 
citric acid, or which facilitate the elimination of the faeces, such as 
liquid petroleum, phenolphthalein, or orange juice, appears to 
prevent the development of scurvy pand, further, animals in which 
the scorbutic condition has been allowed to become pronounced are 
cured by the addition of these substances to the original diet. 

The results are graphically illustrated by charts. II. W» B. 

Nutrition Investigations on Cotton-seed Meal. III. 
Cotton-seed Flour. The Nature of its Growth-promoting 
Substances, and a Study in Protein Minimum, Anna E. 
Richardson and Helen S. Green (,/. Biol, Chem., 1917, 31, 
379—388. Compare this vol., i, 524).—Rats are fed on a diet of 
caseinogen, lard, starch, and mineral matter, together with varying 
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amounts of the aqueous and ethereal extracts of cotton-seed flour. 
Normal growth is attained when the amount of water-soluble 
accessory substance added to the food is equivalent to that which 
would have been present if 50% of the diet had consisted of cotton¬ 
seed flour. Similarly, the requisite amount of ether-soluble 
accessory substance is that which can be extracted from cotton-seed 
flour equivalent to 138% of the diet. 

Experiments are also described in which cotton-seed flour con¬ 
stituted the sole source of protein in the diet, adequate supplies of 
other necessary ingredients being furnished by suitable materials. 
Under these conditions, normal growth of rats and their offspring 
is achieved when the diet contains not less than 18% of cotton¬ 
seed flour. H. W. B. 

Nutritive Value of the Diamino-acids occurring in Pro¬ 
teins for the Maintenance of Adult Mice. E. M. K. Geiling 
(/. Biol. Ohern., 1917, 31, 173—199. Compare Ackroyd and 
Hopkins, this vol., i, 237; and Abderhalden, A., 1916, i, 580).— 
The removal of the diamino-acids from hydrolysed caseinogen by 
means of phosphotungstic acid renders it no longer adequate for 
the maintenance of adult mice when it constitutes the sole source 
of nitrogen in their diet. If, now, cystine and either arginine or 
histidine are added, the efficiency of the diet is restored. Appar¬ 
ently arginine and histidine may completely replace each other 
in a diet without affecting its efficiency, whilst the presence of 
lysine is unnecessary for the maintenance of mice. 

The disappearance of the nutritive efficiency of caseinogen on 
heating for an hour in an autoclave at 7 kilos, pressure is con¬ 
firmed (McCollum and Davis, A., 1916, i, 183). H. W. B. 

How are the Plant Proteins of the Diet Utilised in the 
Animal Body? II. H. Boruttau ( Bioahem . Zeitsch 1917, 
82, 96—102. Compare A., 1915, i, 616).—To dogs, after an 
interval of nitrogen-free diet, were administered diets containing 
known amounts of nitrogen of vegetable origin; a period of 
nitrogen-free feeding followed. The nitrogen excreted in urine 
and faeces during these periods was estimated, and from the results 
the biological value was calculated by the two formulae of Thomas. 
The results seem to indicate that the physiological evaluation of 
the proteins is somewhat complex, as no very definite conclusions 
are to be drawn from the limited number of experiments described. 

S. B. S. 

Permeability of Cells. VII. Resorption of Proteins and 
their Degradation Products from the Peritoneal Cavity of 
the Rabbit. Marcus Kjollerfeldt ( Biochem , Zeitsch 1917, 
82, 188—225. Compare A., 1916, i, 450).—It was difficult to 
determine the resorption of casein, owing to the formation of 
exudates. Of peptone introduced into the peritoneal cavity, 15% 
was absorbed in thirty minutes and 24% in sixty minutes; 40% of 
hydrolysed casein was absorbed in sixty minutes; 50—65% of 
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amino-acids were absorbed in sixty minutes. There was an 
appreciable difference in the rate of absorption of the different 
amino-acids, but an insufficient number of experiments have been 
carried out to determine accurately their relative absorbability. 

S. B, S. 


Proteoclastic Tissue Enzymes of the Spleen. Max Morse 
(J. Biol . Ghem.j 1917, 31, 303—306).—The proteins of the spleen 
are hydrolysed during autolysis by a proteoclastic enzyme which 
operates only in a neutral, or preferably slightly add, medium, and 
corresponds with the /3-protease described by Hedin (A., 1904, 
ii, 58). The other enzyme in the spleen, a-protease, exerts its 
action in an alkaline medium and hydrolyses peptone or fibrin, but 
is without action, on the native proteins of the spleen. The latter 
enzyme is therefore not a true autolytic enzyme, and probably is 
derived from the leucocytes in the spleen instead of from true 
splenic tissue. H. W. B. 

Transformation of Arginine into Creatine in the Animal 
Organism.. B. C. P. Jansen (Arch. Neerlancl. Physiol , 1, 
618—624. Compare Thompson, this vol., i, 369).—An increase 
in the tonus of a muscle is known to be attended by the pro¬ 
duction of creatine (Pekelharing and van Hoogenliuyze, A., 
1910, ii, 324). It is now shown that increased tonus is accom¬ 
panied by a disappearance of arginine which corresponds in amount 
with the creatine produced in the muscle. The author draws the 
conclusion that creatine is formed directly from arginine. 

The amount of arginine in muscle is estimated, after hydrolysis 
by treating equal parts of the neutralised hydrolysate with urease, 
and a mixture of urease and arginase respectively. After incuba¬ 
tion, the amount of arginine is calculated from the difference in the 
amounts of ammonia obtained by distillation from the two portions. 

IL W. B. 

A New Olfactometer. 0. van Dam (Arch. Neerlancl. Physiol , 
1917, 1, 660—-665).—The odoriferous material is mixed in any 
desired proportion with 10 grams of melted paraffin (in. p. GO 0 ) anil 
cast into cylinders 3*5 cm. long and 0*6 cm. in diameter. These 
are fixed into small copper tubes 1J cm. in length, which can be 
screwed on to a copper rod, 10 cm. in length. 

The olfactometer is made of glass, and consists of an air tube, 
1*5 cm. in -diameter and 16 cm. long, into one end of which two 
tubes are fused, each 8 cm. long and 0*6 cm. diameter, at right 
angles to each other. One of these, the carrying tube, into which 
the odoriferous cylinder slides, has the same axis as the air-tube 
and penetrates it to a depth of 6 cm. The other, to- the outer end 
of which the nose is applied, is perpendicular to the air and carry¬ 
ing tubes. The odoriferous cylinder, with its attachments, is placed 
in the carrying tube and gently pushed in until a smell is just 
perceived by the nose at the end of the perpendicular tube. The 
cylinder is then pushed just a little further until the odour is 
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distinctly recognised. The length of the wax cylinder which 
emerges from the internal aperture of the carrying tube is taken 
as a measure of the odoriferous power of the material experimented 
with. 

Certain advantages relating to simplicity of apparatus and accu¬ 
racy of results are claimed for this method as compared with that 
of Zwaardemaker. JBL W. B. 

Adsorption of Odoriferous Substances. C. van Dam (Arch. 
N Seri and. Physiol ., 1917, 1 , 666—677). — The author investigates 
the relative power of different materials, such as gold, silver, platin¬ 
um, iron, wood, ebonite, glass, quartz, bone, etc., to adsorb the 
odour of certain volatile liquids, ionone, eugenol, acetophenone, 
nitrobenzene, etc. 

A drop of the odoriferous liquid is placed by means of a thin 
rod on the bottom of a cylindrical flask, which is then stoppered. 
When the odour has become uniformly distributed, a cylinder of 
the material the adsorptive capacity of which is to be measured is 
introduced into the flask and allowed to remain in contact with 
the vapour for one minute. It is then withdrawn, and the amount 
of odoriferous substance adsorbed is measured by means of the 
olfactometer previously described (compare preceding abstract). The 
procedure is then repeated with a cylinder of another material. 

The results are variable, and, although there are indications of 
the dependence of the degree of adsorption of the odour of various 
substances on their chemical constitution, the author nevertheless 
draws the conclusion that definite quantitative relations cannot yet 
be established. H. W. B. 

Adsorption of Odoriferous and other Substances by 
Lipoids. J. H. Kremer (Arch. NSerland. Physiol. , 1917, 1, 
715—725).—By means of a spectroscopic method, the author shows 
that when air saturated with an odoriferous substance, such as 
pyridine or camphor, is bubbled through a liquid containing a 
lipoid, sucli as a suspension of lecithin or of fatty animal tissue in 
Ringer’s solution, more odoriferous substance is adsorbed than when 
the saturated air passes through water. The bearing of these 
results on Overton's theory of narcotic action is discussed. 

H. W. B. 

Relation between Odour and Constitution. H. J, P.rins 
(J. Soc. Gheih. hid., 1917, 36, 942—943; from Perf. and Essent. 
oil Bee., 1917, 8,, 222—223).—Majewski’s theory (A., 1902, i, 103) 
that the odour of substances is due to the presence of * osmophorie * 
groups has been modified by Marcliand (Dents. Parf , Z., 1915, 232, 
243, 287), who concluded that the non-osmophoric part of the 
molecule determined the class of odour, whilst its shade or tinge 
depended on the osmophorie group. It is more correct to regard 
all groups as osmophorie, hut different in strength. Thus the odour 
of derivatives of benzene is similar because the substituting groups 
cannot entirely overcome the osmophorie influence of the benzene 
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molecule. On the other hand, the different odours of-octyl alcohol, 
oetalde-liyde, and octoic acid demonstrate the weak osmophoric 
influence of the aliphatic .hydrocarbons. Chemically homologous 
substances have similar odours, for example, octaldehyde, nonalde¬ 
hyde, and deealdchyde, and octyl, nonyl, and decyl alcohols. If an 
alteration in the hydrocarbon part of an aromatic substance, has a 
great influence on the chemical character of the strongest osmophoric 
group, there will be a considerable change in the odour (compare the 
difference in odour between lauraldehyde and methylnonylacetalde- 
hycle). Double bonds in the neighbourhood of an alcoholic, aide- 
hydic, or carboxylic group have a marked influence on odour (com¬ 
pare decaldehyde with undecenaldehyde, citronellal with citral, 
cc-ionone with /bionone). Of two changes in the constitution of a 
compound, the odour will be most affected by that which has the 
strongest influence on the most powerful osmophoric group. The in¬ 
fluence of formic acid preponderates over that of alcohols in the 
formic esters, the preponderance being least in the formates of 
strongly osmophoric alcohols, such as borneol and menthol. H. W. 

Relation of the Quality of Proteins to Milk Production. 
III. E. B. Hart and G. C. Humphrey with Barnett Sure (J. Biol. 
Ghent., 1917, 31, 445—460. Compare Hart, Humphrey, and 
Seliaal, A., 1916, i, 771).—Similar experiments to those already 
described have been carried out with a basal ration containing 
clover hay instead of corn stover. In these- circumstances, positive 
nitrogen balances were maintained during most of the period of 
observation (sixteen weeks) with a slow shrinkage in milk volume, 
but a maintenance of the percentage composition of the milk. The 
replacement of the corn stover by clover hay therefore increases 
the efficiency of the protein concentrates added to the basal diet of 
cows, especially in the case of the gluten feed. II. W, B. 

Distribution of the Fatty Acids in the Milk Fat of the 
Cow and Sheep. Charles Orqwther and Alexander Hand 
(Biochem. 1917, 11, 139—163).—The amounts of the different 
fatty acids present in milk, or butter-fat are -estimated by converting 
them into, methyl - esters and then sub jecting the mixed esters to 
fractional distillation. The preparation of the methyl esters is 
accomplished by heating the fat in ethereal solution with excess of 
methyl alcohol containing a small proportion of hydrogen chloride. 
The mixed esters are separated from the neutralised reaction mix¬ 
ture and then fractionally distilled three or four times, in each 
ease under atmospheric pressure until a temperature of 150—160° 
is reached, and subsequently under diminished pressure'. A series 
of fractions is obtained, each of which contains only two saturated 
esters and one unsaturated ester, which is found to be methyl cleate 
in each case. From the iodine absorption and the saponification 
values of each fraction the weight of each ester contained in it is 
calculated. By summing np the results for the individual frac¬ 
tions, the weight of each acid in the Original weight of fat taken is 
readily determined., A control using an artificial: mixture-of the 
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acids occurring in butter-fat was carried out with satisfactory 
results. On an average, it is found that the total loss of esters 
incurred during the whole estimation amounts to less than 1% of the 
weight of fat taken for analysis. 

By the application of this method the fat contained in the te first 
runnings ” of milk from a cow is shown to differ considerably from 
the fat contained in the “last runnings/' or “strippings”; whilst 
the milk-fat of the cow shows distinct differences from that of the 
ewe. The average percentage amounts of fatty acids in normal 
butter-fat are as follows: Butyric, 4*27; hexoic, 1*64; oetoic, 1*16; 
decoic, 1*19; lauric, 5*01; myristic, 16*43; palmitic, 14*83; stearic, 
3*40; dihydroxystearic, 0*38; and oleic, 44*42. H. W. B. 

Blood Lipoids in Ansemia, W. It. Bloor and D. J. 
MacPherson ( J . Biol. Ghem 1917, 31, 79—95).—The authors have 
examine I the distribution of the lipoids in the blood of numerous 
persons suffering from anaemia. As long as the percentage of cor¬ 
puscles in the blood remains above half the normal value, the per¬ 
centages of the various lipoids are the same as those associated with 
healthy blood. When the percentage of corpuscles falls below this 
limit, the plasma usually contains an excessive amount of fat, 
whilst there is a decrease in the amounts of cholesterol and lecithin. 
The corpuscles in nearly all cases have the normal content of lipoids, 
which indicates that the anaemic condition is not due to an abnormal 
susceptibility of the corpuscles to haemolysis. The normal relation 
between the free and combined cholesterol in the blood plasma is 
also unaltered in anaemia., which lends no support to the view that 
anaemia is associated with an abnormally large combination of 
cholesterol as ester. 

The low values for lecithin and the high values for fat which are 
generally most marked in those cases where the percentage of blood 
corpuscles is lowest are regarded by the author as due to deficient 
assimilation of fat in the blood, resulting from the lack of sufficient 
corpuscles to bring about the change of fat to lecithin, which, is 
believed to be one function of the corpuscles (Bloor, A., 1916, 
i, 450). The authors direct attention to the low values for chole¬ 
sterol, which is an antihoemolytic substance, and to the high fat 
fraction, which suggests the presence of abnormal amounts of 
haemolytic substance in the blood in the anaemic condition. 

Splenectomy, in ansemic, as in normal cases, is followed by a rise 
in the percentage of lecithin and fatty acids in the corpuscles and 
of cholesterol in the plasma, ■ 1:1. W. B. 

Effect of Hydrochloric Acid on the Mineral Excretion of 
Dogs. Raymond L. Steele (J. Biol Ghem., 1917, 31, 461—470).—* 
The administration of hydrochloric acid to dogs causes an increased 
excretion of calcium and magnesium, as well as of sodium and 
potassium, in the urine and faeces. After two or three days a reten¬ 
tion of sodium and potassium occurs, which compensates for the 
preliminary loss observed. By far the larger proportion of the 
ingested acid is eliminated in combination with ammonia. 

H. W. B. 
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Diverse Physiological Behaviour ol certain Stereo- 
isomeric Alcohols ol the Cholesterol Series. A. Windaus 
(Nadir, K. Ges. Wiss, Gottingen, 1916, 301—304; from Ghem, 
Zentr 1917, i, 1017—1018).—It is well known that stereoisomer- 
ides may differ in their physiological Behaviour, but the chemical 
processes which are caused by such differences do not appear to have 
been definitely investigated. Certain alcohols of the cholesterol 
series, notably j3- and e-cholestanol, are specially adapted for an 
examination of this question. Experiments have shown ■ that 
j3-cholestanol, like cholesterol, inhibits the haemolytic action of 
certain blood poisons, for example, the saponins (digitonin), possess¬ 
ing in this respect approximately the same activity as cholesterol 
itself. e-Cholestanol, on the other hand, is far less active than the 
/^-compound, and only shows slight antihsemolytic action towards 
saponins. Experiments were performed with the following solu¬ 
tions: (a) fresh de-fibrinated ox-blood (5 c.c.) diluted with physio¬ 
logical salt solution to 100 c.c.; (b) solution of digitonin (1 part) in 
water (10,000 parts); 1 c.c. of this solution hremolyses 5 c.c. of 
diluted ox-blood; (c) solution of cholesterol or or e-cholestanol 
(1 part) in methyl alcohol (200 c.c.). In every case precautions 
were taken to have the solution containing O'9% of sodium chloride. 
The experiments lasted for twenty-four hours, the temperature 
being 18—20°. Five c.c. of diluted blood showed no haemolysis with 
digitonin solution (1*5 c.c.), cholesterol solution (1*5 c.c.), and salt 
solution (2 c.c.). or with digitonin solution (2 c.c.), cholesterol solu¬ 
tion (2 c.c.), and salt solution (1 c.c.). /3-Cholesianol showed simi¬ 
lar behaviour, whilst, in presence of e-cholestanol complete haemo¬ 
lysis occurred. The use of a large excess of the latter compound 
gradually weakens the action of digitonin, probably owing to ab¬ 
sorption. According to Windaus (A., 1909, i, 920), the anti- 
pois-onous action of cholesterol towards saponins depends on the 
formation of an additive compound of cholesterol and digitonin, 
'which is almost inactive physiologically. /8-Oholestanol likewise 
yields additive compounds with digitonin and other saponins, differ¬ 
ing thus from the €-compound (A., 1916, i, 813). The differing 
physiological behaviour of the ste-reoisomeric cholesterol alcohols is 
therefore to he attributed to their ability or inability to form 
inactive complex compounds. IT. W. 

Fate of Inositol Administered to Bogs. Isijdor Greenware 
and Morris L. Weiss (/. Biol, Ghem,, 1917, 31, 1—14. Com¬ 
pare B. J. Anderson, A., 1916, i, 688),—Subcutaneous injection of 
inositol into normal and phloridzinised dogs in a fasting condition 
is accompanied by a slight increase in the value of the urinary 
DfN ratio. Only small amounts of unchanged inositol appear in 
the urine. Corresponding with the increased excretion of dextrose, 
there is a slight decrease in the elimination of acetone and 
0-hydroxybutyric acid. It appears, therefore, that inositol is 
slowly converted into dextrose in the animal organism. 

H, W. B. 
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Physiological Behaviour ol Raffinose. Shigenobu Kuriyama 
and Lafayette B. Mendel (J. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 31, 125—147), 
—Raffinose is devoid of nutritional value until after it has been 
hydrolysed. After parenteral injection into rabbits in doses of 
of from 2 to 3 grams per kilo, of body-weight, 88% of the injected 
raffinose is recovered unchanged in the urine. . When it is intro¬ 
duced directly into a loop of the small intestine of a dog it is 
unchanged, and can be recovered almost quantitatively after two 
hours. Human saliva, the bile, pancreas, liver, and mucous 
membranes of the small and large intestines of the dog and rabbit 
do not contain raffinase; the gastric juice exerts a slight hydrolytic 
action under certain conditions on raffinose. 

When raffinose is fed to animals, it is hydrolysed in the large 
intestine by bacteria. The same effect is observed when the 
raffinose is introduced directly into the large intestine, and the 
resulting compounds are utilised in the body. It is probable that 
bacteria capable of hydrolysing raffinose occur most frequently in 
the large intestines of species of animals which consume foods con¬ 
taining raffinose. 

Raffinase (from yeast) exerts its maximum activity in a medium 
of which the hydrogen-ion concentration (pH) lies between 3'8 
and 5*4. ' H. W. B. 

The Toxicological and Urological Characterisation of 
2 : 4-Dinitrophenol. L. Lutz and G. Raume (J. Pharm. Ghim., 
1917, [vii], 16, 61—62).—2:4-Dinitrophenol, of which the toxicity 
coefficient is above 0*2 gram per kilo, of body-weight of the animal, 
passes through the animal unchanged, and is found in the urine. 
For its detection, the organic matter is destroyed by sulphuric 
acid, and the solution boiled to eliminate formaldehyde. The 
dinitrophenol is extracted by light petroleum, the solvent is 
evaporated, and the residue dissolved in water. The presence of 
dinitrophenol is shown by the formation of a red or pale pink 
coloration when this solution is boiled with a freshly prepared 
solution of potassium cyanide, or by the formation of an orange- 
red ring when a solution of ammonium sulphide is added to the 
aqueous solution of the dinitrophenol, which has been mixed with 
its own volume of aqueous sodium hydroxide. W. G. 

Intravenous Injections of /3-Hydroxyhntyric and Aceto- 
acetic Acids. Russell M. Wilder (J. Biol. Chcm 1917, 31, 
59—65).—The intravenous injection of Isevorotatory sodium 
(3 -hydroxybuiyrate into dogs does not lead to the appearance 
of jS-hydroxybutyric acid in the urine until the rate of injection 
reaches 0*4 gram per kilo, of body-weight per hour. Sodium aceto- 
acetate appears in the urine when the rat© of its injection into the 
blood is 0*2 gram per kilo, of body-weight per hour. When the 
rate of injection of sodium acetoacetate is increased to 0*4 gram 
per kilo, of body-weight per hour, 0-hydroxybutyric acid is 
eliminated in the urine. The author draws the conclusion that, 
under the conditions of the experiment, the acetoacetie acid' is 
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converted almost quantitatively into J&hydroxybufcyric acid. No 
evidence of the reverse change was obtained. Hi W. B. 

Pharmacological Studies of the ipecacuanha Alkaloids 
and some Synthetic Derivatives of Cephaeline. I. Toxicity. 
A. L. Walters and E. W. Koch (J. Pharm. Exft. Tker 1917, 
10, 73—81. Compare Karrer, A., 1916, i, 833, and Header, A., 
1916, i, 834).—The authors have measured the relative toxicity of 
the methyl, ethyl, propyl, isopropyl, butyl, AobutyL, tferf.-butyl, 
amyl, isoamyl, and allyl ethers of cepliaeline. The substitution of 
the methyl group in emetine (cephaeline methyl ether) by radicles 
of the higher homologous alcohols markedly decreases the toxicity 
for rats, guinea-pigs, and rabbits. The isoamyl ether is the least 
toxic of the series, having about one-fifth the toxicity of emetine 
when given subcutaneously. 

Emetine is not a very toxic alkaloid when given in a single dose, 
but is dangerous when given repeatedly in small doses over a con¬ 
siderable period of time. H. W. B. 

Alleged Antineuritic Properties of 2-Hydroxypyridine and 
Adenine. Arthur Harden and Sylvester Solomon Zilva (Biochem. 
J 1917, 11, 172—179. Compare Williams, A., 1916, i, 697, ancl 
this voL, i, 353).—The authors confirm the existence of 2-hydroxy- 
Pjridine in two crystalline forms-, but fail to observe any curative 
action of either form on polyneuritic pigeons. Similar negative 
results are recorded for adenine (compare" Williams, loo, cit .). 

H. W. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Vital Stains. Werner Bohombmann (Bar., 1917, 50, 772—771 ; 
see also this vol., i, 369).—Polemical in reply to Skraup (this vol., 
i, 369; A,, 1916, i, 869). " '0 r p 

Bacillus paralacticus. F. DochXSkk (Biochem. Zeilsch., 1917, 
82, 31 47). — B. pamlacticus was isolated from lactobacilline. 

It produces in milk 0-6—0*7% lactic acid, whereas B. hidgarkw 
produces under the same conditions 2"3—2"5%. The ’who].© amount 
of the fermented sugar in the milk is converted into lactic acid. 
It the.bacillus acts in the presence of the neutralised medium (in 
the presence of calcium carbonate), 50% of the sugar can be fer¬ 
mented in four months. Under the same conditions, B. 
biUgaricus can cause fermentation of the whole of the sugar within 
ten to fourteen days. The reason of this difference is that the 
produced in the fermentation is sufficiently acid to 
inhibit the action of the former species of bacillus. ‘ The best 
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medium for the growth of B. paralacticus is peptonised malt extract 
containing a suitable sugar. A further distinction between B. 
hulgaricm and B . paralacticus is that the latter produces r-lactic 
acid, whereas the former produces an inactive acid. About 4*6% 
of the acid produced is in both cases acetiG acid. S. B. S. 

Colour Changes Produced by Two Groups of Bacteria on 
Caseinogen and certain Amino-acids. Elfrida Constance 
Victoria Cornish and Robert Stenhouse Williams (. Biochem. 
J 1917, 11, 180—187).—Discoloured Stilton cheese contains a 
very large number of micro-organisms belonging to many different 
groups. Similar micro-organisms are present in the milk from 
which the cheese is made, and also in the water supplies of the 
farms from which the milk is obtained. The authors have 
arbitrarily selected certain members of two of these groups, and 
have studied their action on caseinogen and amino-acids from the 
point of view of colour production. 

The two groups selected were the B. proteus group and a group 
of bacilli which were Gram-negative and produced an alkaline reac¬ 
tion in solutions of various sugars, alcohols, etc., into which they 
were inoculated. The results show that the members of the former 
group produced, a well-marked amber colour in media containing 
tryptophan, whilst those of the latter group caused a yellow colour 
to appear in media containing tryptophan and a definite brown 
colour in caseinogen solutions. IT. W. B. 

Tli© Extraction of Different Preparations of Dried Yeast, 
Eduard Buchner and Siegfried Skraxip (Biochem. Zeitsch 1917, 
82, 107—133).—From acetone-treated yeast, the zymase, protein, 
and endotryptase can only be extracted by water after grinding. 
This is not the case, however, with air-dried yeast prepared by 
Lebedev's process. From such preparations, the zymase, etc., are 
readily extracted by water, and previous grinding does not improve 
the extracts. The authors discuss in some detail the structure of 
the yeast and the theories put forward to explain the relationships 
between the ferments and the protoplasm. 8. B. B. 

Tli© Action of Toluene on Fermentation Processes, 
Eduard Buchner and Siegfried Skraxip (Biochem. Zeitsch 191 , 7 , 
82, 134—-140).*—-Toluene has practically no influence on the rate 
of fermentation by acetone preparations of yeast. This is not in 
accordance with the results of Euler and Kullberg. On repeating 
their experiments (at 31°) with Lebedev preparations or maeera- 
tion juice, made therefrom, it was found that toluene did inhibit 
fermentation, as, these authors observed. The inhibition took 
place, however, only in the earlier stages of the fermentation; in 
later.stages this could not he observed; in fact, after the first 
inhibition, the rate increased somewhat in the presence of toluene. 

S. B. S. 

Influence of Available Carbohydrates on Ammonia 
Accumulation by Micro-organisms. Seljiax A. Waksmah 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1917, 39, 1503—-1512).—The growth of 
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Aspergillus niger and (Jitro-myees glaber in a peptone medium, 
with and without added sucrose, has been studied. It is toimd 
that, in the absence of sugar, the organisms grow slowly, but that 
ammonia accumulates rapidly, whereas in the presence of sugar, the 
weight of mycelium increases rapidly until auto-digestion sets in, 
the amount of ammonia produced is. very small as long as sufficient 
carbohydrate remains, but the peptone disappears rapidly. In the 
absence of sugar, therefore, the fungus attacks the protein for its 
fuel and carbon requirements, and so sets free an excess of nitrogen 
as waste ammonia. If sugar is added, the protein is almost 
entirely used in producing fungus mycelium, no waste ammonia 
being left over, and the carbohydrate is drawn on for fuel. 

The results have an obvious bearing on some soil problems, par¬ 
ticularly the ill-effects of adding available carbohydrates to the 
soil. The soil bacteria and fungi make a preferential attack on 
the carbohydrate and release very little surplus nitrogen as 
ammonia from the proteins. However, the judicious application 
of small quantities of a carbohydrate to the soil might be advan¬ 
tageous in stimulating the early development of more micro¬ 
organisms. J. 0. W. 

Citric Acid Fermentation of Aspergillus niger. James 
N. Currie (J. Biol. Chem ., 1917, SI, 15—37).—According to the 
author, the fermentation of a sugar by Aspergillus niger may be 
regarded as an oxidation proceeding in three stages, producing 
citric acid, oxalic acid, and carbon dioxide respectively. He has 
attempted, therefore, to ascertain the best conditions for acceler¬ 
ating the first and depressing the last two stages in the process. 
By a judicious selection of cultures and conditions, the production 
of citric acid can be varied from none at all to more than 50% of 
the sugar consumed. 

The conditions especially favourable for the production of citric 
acid are a high concentration of sugar and a low concentration of 
nitrogen, the nitrogen being supplied as ammonium salts rather 
than as nitrates. "When nitrogen is supplied in the form of 
ammonium salts or as asparagine, iron does not stimulate the 
metabolic processes in any way, but when the supply of nitrogen 
is in # the form of nitrates, iron has a marked stimulating effect, 
especially noticeable in the increased production of carbon dioxide. 

The addition of calcium carbonate to reduce the growing acidity 
of the. culture medium is deprecated; indeed, the fermentation is 
found to proceed best in a fairly acid medium. The most suitable 
medium for conducting the citric acid fermentation by Aspergillus 
niger contains 12*5% to 15% of sucrose, 0*2% to 0*25% of 
ammonium nitrate, 0*075% to 0*1% of potassium dihydrogen phos¬ 
phate, 0*02% to 0*025% of crystallised magnesium sulphate, and 
0*4 to 0*5 c.c. of N/ 5-hydrochloric acid, corresponding with a p H 
of 3*5 to 3*4. The addition of the acid greatly reduces the dangers 
of infection with organisms which might interfere with the citric 
acid fermentation. Under the prescribed conditions, the amount 
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of citric acid produced readies its maximum about the eighth day, 
and the medium then contains about 10% of citric acid. 

Variability in the fermenting power of cultures which cannot 
be distinguished on morphological grounds is often observed, and 
good results can only be obtained by careful selection of the moulds 
to be employed. When the fermentation proceeds properly, the 
•mould does not form spores, but remains quite white. H. W. B. 

Tli© Action of Soaps on the Fermentative Degradation of 
Starch and Glycogen. Siegmund Kende ( Biochem . Zeitsch 
191.7, 82, 9—30).—The soaps of the higher fatty acids inhibit the 
degradation by diastase of starch and glycogen. This action 
differs from the ordinary action of ferment inhibitors in that the 
soap does not act directly on the enzyme, but on the substrate, 
with which it forms what is apparently an adsorption compound. 
Soaps will not inhibit, for example, the degradation of dextrins by 
diastase. The inhibitory action is annihilated by the presence of 
small quantities of acids. The results were obtained by the author 
as a result of investigations of the inhibitory action of the ex¬ 
pressed juice of pancreas on the action of diastase, which he 
succeeded in proving to be due to the presence of soaps contained 
in such juice. He discusses in some detail the physiological func¬ 
tion of the soaps, especially* in the relationship to the glycogen 
fixation in the liver. . S. B. S. 

Nitrate Assimilation. 0. Loew (Ber., 1917, 50 ? 909—910).—A 
reply to Baudisch (this voh, i, 434). A reaffirmation that nitrate 
assimilation is not a photochemical process (see A., 1912, ii, 797). 

J. G W. 

The Development of the Typical Glucosides of the Leal in 
Germinating and Growing Digitalis Plants. Walther Straub 
(Biochem. Zeitsch., 1917, 82, 48—59).—The amount of the glueo- 
sides in different stages of the growth of the plant was estimated 
bv a pharmacological method (by ascertaining the number of 
lethal doses for a frog in different fractions). The glucosides in 
question are digitalinum verum and digitalein, which are soluble 
in, water, and both of which are found in the seeds, and, digitoxin, 
which is insoluble in water, but soluble in chloroform, and “ gitalin,” 
which is soluble in chloroform and cold water, which are found in 
the leaves. Digitalein also occurs in the leaves. As a result of 
pharmacological tests of the fractions obtained from plants in 
various stages of the growth, a very approximate quantita¬ 
tive estimation of these alkaloids could be made. It was found 
that the glucosides of the seeds are not reserve materiaJ^Jbw^" 
disappear during germination, and are stored in the leaves, in 
which organs they do not increase further in quantity. The 
glucosides proper of the leaves make their first appearance in the 
earliest foliage leaves and continue to increase in quantity until 
they form 1% of the dried matter. Reasons are given for sup-' 
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posing that they are only waste products of the metabolism of 
plant growth. S. E. S. 

Function of Calcium in the Nutrition of Garden Pea 
Seedlings with Ammonium Salts. V. A. Morsov (Papers from 
Lab . of Prof. Frianichnikov, Moscow Institute of Agriculture , 
1916, 10, 391—395; Bull. Ac/ric. Intell., 1917, 8, 214—216; from 
J. Soc. Ghem. hid 1917, 86, 898).—In the assimilation of 
ammonium salts by plants, the base is absorbed and the acid left; 
this acid requires to be neutralised if continued assimilation is to 
go on. Experiments were made with sprouted seeds of the garden 
pea grown in solutions of ammonium sulphate alone, ammonium 
sulphate and calcium carbonate, and ammonium sulphate and 
ferric hydroxide. The best development of the seedlings occurred 
with the solution containing calcium carbonate, the second best 
with ferric hydroxide, whilst that with ammonium sulphate alone 
was poorer than with distilled water. The greatest accumulation 
of total nitrogen and asparagine nitrogen in the seedling also 
occurred with calcium carbonate followed by ferric hydroxide, 
whilst the ammoniacal nitrogen was least with calcium carbonate. 
Thus calcium carbonate does not act merely as a neutralising agent, 
but the calcium present also exerts its own specific nutritive 
influence. T. S. P. 

R61© of Ammonia in the Metabolism of Nitrogenous 
Substances in Plants, D. N. Prianichnikov ( Collected Papers 
of Ar/ronom. Inst, of Moscow, 1916, 10, 1—24; Bull. Af/rie. I nidi . , 
1917', 8, 204—211;‘from J. Soc. Ghem. hid., 1917, 36, 898).—In 
the life of the higher plants, ammonia plays an important part as 
the starting point for the synthesis of protein and as an end-product 
in the oxidation of nitrogenous substances. It does not, however, 
accumulate as such, but is converted into asparagine. 

Plants may be divided into three types, according to the facility 
with which they accomplish this synthesis of asparagine; (a) Plants 
which readily absorb ammonia from solution and con veil:, if into 
asparagine. Ilordeum sativum (barley), Zea mats (maize), and 
Cucurbit a pepo (pumpkin) belong to this group, (h) Plants 
in which the absorption of ammonia is very feeble, and the 
presence of ammonia in the culture solution retards the oxidation 
of nitrogenous substances. The absorption of ammonia can bo 
increased by adding calcium carbonate to the culture solution. 

• Pi-sum sativum (pea) and Yicia saliva- (vetch) are plants of this 
type, (e) Plants in which the presence of ammonia in the culture 
solution prevents the conversion of ammonia into asparagine. The 
addition of calcium carbonate has no effect in these cases. The 
yellow lupin (.Lupinus luteus) is an example of this type. 

T. S. P. 

Various Modes of Combination of Methyl Alcohol in 
Plants. Estimation of Pectin-arid Lignin-Methyl Alcohol in 
Roots. Th, vox Feixenberg (Mitt Lebensmill dim levs. Una., 8, 
1—29; from Ghem. Zenit? 19.17,,i, . 1154—1155).—In addition to 
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pectin, the majority of plants contain other methoxy-com pounds in 
which the in ethoxy-group is more firmly combined and is not 
eliminated by sodium hydroxide. In such cases, methyl ethers are 
obviously present. Since ZeiseFs process is somewhat cumbersome 
and does not allow a distinction between the methyl groups present 
in ester or ether groups, the author has modified his previous pro¬ 
cess (A., 1916, ii, 351). This also presents the advantage of only 
indicating methyl groups, whilst, by ZeiseFs methods, other alkyl 
groups are also eliminated. The ligiiocelluloses, and also suberin, 
contain firm 137 -bound methyl alcohol. 

The literature of the lignocelluloses is reviewed, and the analyses 
recorded therein lead the author to propose the formula 
ChoII^OgMe'o for the hypothetical lignin of wood. In accord with 
Konig and Rump, the author includes under the term "lignin’ 
those ncn-volatile, m ethoxy-compounds of plants which are insoluble 
in alcohol and ether and do not yield methyl alcohol when treated 
with sodium hydroxide, but do so with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Since the m ethoxy-content of these substances is variable 
and generally unknown, and the compounds can on !j be recognised 
by their methoxy-content, the author prefers to consider them as 
‘ lignin-methyl alcohol,’ and not as ‘ lignin.’ The assumption of 
Konig and Rump (Zeitsch, Nahr . Genussm IB, 177), that cellulose 
and lignin are only intimately associated and not chemically united 
in the crude fibres, is not justified by the evidence they adduce. 

In connexion with the form of occurrence of methyl alcohol in 
plants, the author has examined pine wood, cork, normal and brown 
hay, roots and their adulterants, cocoa and cocoa shells. It is 
found that the pectin of wood is not identical with that of fruit, 
since it is insoluble in water and not dissolved when heated under 
pressure with organic acids. Cork contains several methoxy!ated 
acids and a certain proportion of lignin, the methyl alcohol of 
which constitutes about 25% of the total methyl alcohol. In the 
fermentation of brown hay, methyl alcohol is eliminated from the 
pectin and partly oxidised to formic acid; simultaneously, an 
increase occurs in the lignin-methyl alcohol. 

For the estimation of total methyl alcohol, the finely ground 
sample, freed from fat if necessary (0‘2—0*5 gram), is heated to 
gentle ebullition for ten minutes with sulphuric acid (72%, 15 c.c.). 
After cooling, water (25 c.c.) is added, and the mixture is distilled 
until 25 c.c. have been collected. The distillate is made alkaline 
with sodium hydroxide, and again distilled until 16*2 c.c. have 
passed over. With substances of low methoxyl content, two further 
distillations are performed, in which 10 c.c. and 6 c.c. respectively 
are collected. The final distillate is weighed and colorirnetrically 
investigated, as previously described. The lignin-methyl alco her^ 
is deduced from the differences between the values, for tEe total 
and pectin-methyl alcohol. When very small quantities of lignin 
are present, it is advisable to estimate both forms in the' same 
sample* the distillation residue obtained after estimation' of the ' 
pectin is filtered, washed with hot .water, alcohol, and ether, dried, 
and distilled with sulphuric acid. , TL W. 
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The Biochemical Phenomena of Oxido-reduction. Jacques 
Emil Abelous and Jules Aloy (Oom.pt. rend., 1917, 165, 
270—272). —The authors have repeated Bach's work (compare this 
vol., i, 375) on the reducing enzyme present in milk and potatoes, 
and find that a large number of substances, in addition to alde¬ 
hydes, act as co-enzymes. Such substances are amines, compounds 
with heterocyclic rings such as quinoline, terpen es, and even inor¬ 
ganic compounds such as manganous salts. The presence of a sub¬ 
stance readily oxidised is sufficient for the reduction of nitrates or 
chlorates to occur when added to fresh milk. In the- case of the 
precipitate obtained from potato juice on the addition of alcohol, 
the reducing action of its enzyme is apparently favoured by the 
presence of starch and amylase. W. G. 

The Carbohydrates of Lichens. B. Tollens (J. pr. Glum., 
1917, [ii], 95, 132).—Attention is directed to a paper by U lander 
and Tollens (A., 1906, ii, 193) on this subject. i). F. T. 

Analysis of Ragweed Pollen. Frederick W. Hkyl (J. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc ., 1917, 39, 1470—1476).—An analysis of the 
pollen of ragweed (Ambrosia artemisifolia) has been undertaken, as 
it is regarded in America as the chief cause of “hay fever ” or 
autumnal catarrh. The grain is spherical, of an average volume 
of 9"* 7 cubic mm., and the cell-wall constitutes about 65% of the 
whole.. The following composition was determined: moisture-, 
5*3%; crude fibre, 12*2%; pentosans, 7*3%; ash, 5*4%; dextrin, 
2*1%; protein, 24**4%; soluble in alcohol, 42*9%, consisting of fat, 
10*8%, lecithin, 0*75%, sucrose, 0*4%, dextrose, 1*6%, resin, 17*4%, 
and a nitrogenous base-. Of the protein, about 7*5% could not lie 
extracted, 6*75% was soluble in alkali, and about 5% could be 
extracted by 10% salt solution. Ragweed pollen contains much less 
protein, especially albumin and globulin, than rye- pollen. Two 
hay fever subjects were- found to show characteristic ophthalmic 
disturbances with amounts of the protein of the order of l~ fl to 
5“ G grams, that is, about the same as the minimum amount of rye 
pollen protein. J. C, W. 

Action of Coal Gas on Plants. III. Action of Coal Gas, 
whilst passing through Soil or Water, on Roots and Leafy 

Branches. C. Wehmer (Ber. Dent. hot. Gas., 1917, 35, 403.410, 

Compare this voh, i, 531).—In the present series of experiments, 
young annuals, such as cress, grasses, or beans, were grown in 
culture solutions through which coal gas was slowly bubbled, or in 
pots so arranged that gas could be led into the soil from above or 
below. In addition, leafy shoots of the- lime, elder, privet, ilex, 
Philadelphia, and various conifers were kept under observation in 
culture solutions treated with gas. 

It appears that undiluted coal gas is highly toxic for the roots 
of plants, but that the constituents which dissolve in water are not 
so acutely dangerous. The effect on young cress, for example,, is 
much more striking if the gas is led up through the soil than it is 
if the gas is just led into the top layers. 
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The experiments on leafy shoots show that the ill-effects of coal 
gas on the upper parts of a plant are not always conditioned 
by damage to the roots, as some have supposed. Still, the effects of 
the ascent of water charged with the gas into the shoots- vary 
remarkably from part to part of the shoot and from plant to plant. 
With the exception of the yew, most conifers are highly resistant, 
but the usual effect is an early shedding of the leaves, the- rind and 
buds remaining practically unhurt. The unfolding of the buds 
on horse chestnut shoots is quite undisturbed in water charged with 
gas. 

It is just as- difficult to say which of the water-soluble constituents 
of coal gas is particularly toxic, that is, in the concentration in 
which it occurs in the gas, as it was in the earlier cases of the 
undiluted gas itself. In this connexion it is now reported that an 
atmosphere containing 1% of hydrogen sulphide is fatal to the 
seed -or seedlings of cress, but that in the concentration 0*03%, that 
is, more than is commonly found in coal gas, this <f poison ” is dis¬ 
tinctly beneficial to the germination of cress. J. C. W. 

Sensitiveness of Plants to Poisoning with. Coal Gas« 
Sabah L. Doubt (Phann. J., 1917, 99, 111; from Boi. Gaz. 9 1917, 
63, 209—224),—-The increasing loss of plants in greenhouses and 
of trees in the streets of American towns is attributed largely to 
coal gas poisoning. On account of their sensitiveness in this respect, 
tomato plants, Salvia s-plendens, Mimosa pudica, Eieinus communis, 
Datum stramonium and. Diwnthus caryophyUatiis are suitable, as 
test plants. With all these except the carnation, the presence of 
50 parts of coal gas per million of air causes epinastic growth 
of petioles; the flower buds of carnations wither in this degree of 
pollution, A mixture of coal gas and air in the proportion of 
1 :10Q0 causes the leaves of the above plants to fall off, as well as 
those of Coleus and of Hibiscus rosa sinensis. Ethylene exerts a 
similar effect. The following plants are stated to be unaffected by a 
concentration not exceeding 1:400 of coal gas in air, which is the 
lowest concentration that can be detected by smell: GaUadium 
esculentiim, Lupinus pcrennis, ■TSriohotyra 'japanica, Phoenix cana- 
riensis , Conocephalns sp. 9 Ganna , Achyranthes Undini, A Iternwi- 
thera’sp., Oytdsus canarienm, -and species of Poly podium. Many 
trees, including elder, ash, lime, and eatalpa, are very sensitive to 
gas escaping into the soil. The above-named gas-sensitive plants 
may be employed for the detection of slight contamination of the 
air by coal gas. H. B. H. 

The Effect of Hydrogen and Hydroxyl-ion Concentration 
on the Growth of Barley Seedlings,, D. R. Hoaglaxd 
Sci., 1917, 3, 547—560).—Barley seedlings were gimwir s ‘iir^pi5d*Hal 
nutrient solutions, having the same osmotic pressure but a con¬ 
siderable range of hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ion concentrations, this 
being obtained by the use- of suitable mixtures of the three potass¬ 
ium phosphates. The hydrogen-ion concentrations were; determined 
by hydrogen electrode measurements (compare Clark and Lulls, 
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A., 1916, ii, 513). The hydroxyl ion in such solutions was more 
toxic than the hydrogen ion for similar divergences from, the neutral 
point. Solutions having a concentration of hydroxyl ion greater 
than 1*8 x 10~ 6 were distinctly injurious, and greater than 
2*5 x 10” 5 were very toxic. A concentration of hydrogen ion of 
approximately 0*7 x 10“ 3 was favourable to growth and produced 
iio'injury, but a concentration of 0*3 x 10" 3 was very toxic. Micro¬ 
scopic examination showed injury to the root tips, and in many 
cases the leaves also gave evidence of toxicity. There was found to 
be a change in the hyclrogen-ion concentration of the culture solu¬ 
tions after one or more days’ growth. In general, the alkaline 
solutions decreased markedly in hydroxyl-ion concentration, acid 
solutions decreased slightly in hydrogen-ion concentration, and 
neutral solutions remained practically constant. W. Gr. 

Does the Addition of Sulphuric Acid to the Soil Affect the 
Growth of the Beet ? K. Andrlik ( Zeitsch . Zuckcrind. Bolvm 
1917, 41, 685—688).—Instead of adding soluble nutrients to the 
soil, the author has thought it to be worth while to try the effect 
of applying cheap chemicals, like the mineral acids, to render more 
of the natural constituents of the soil available to the plant. Tie 
lias compared^ the growth of sugar beet on held plots sprinkled 
before seed-time with dilute sulphuric acid (2—4 kilos, per acre) 
and on untreated plots, and finds indications that the weights of 
root and leaves are less, but the quantity and quality of the sugar 
slightly greater on the treated soil. J. C. W. 

The White Turbidity of Wines. W. T. Baragxola (, Zeitsch . 
Ndlir . Gennssm., 1917, 33, 513—520. Compare this vol., i, 373, 
374).—The white turbidity which sometimes forms in wines is due 
to precipitation of ferric phosphate. The remedy is to oxidise the' 
ferrous compounds by aeration and then to clarify the wine with 
gelatin. Sulphurous acid may be added to prevent further oxida¬ 
tion. of ferrous compounds, but the addition of this acid is useless 
when the turbidity has once formed. W. P. S, 

Distribution of Nitrogen in Beer, John Smith Sharpe 
( Biochem. J., 1917, 11, 101—111).—The author has estimated the 
proportion of total nitrogen in light and strong beers, ales, and 
porter, combined as protein, amino-acid, and purine respectively. 
The results show that the protein nitrogen constitutes from 13*2% 
to 37% of the total nitrogen, which indicates that the amount of 
protein in beers varies from 0*038 to 0*185%. The amino-acid 
nitrogen varies from 25% to 46%, and the purine nitrogen from 
•25:8% tex 52*4% of the total nitrogen, the former being present in 
beer' to : the amount of from 0*014% to 0*040%, and the latter from 
0*010% to 0*039%. A small proportion of the nitrogen is combined 
in the form of an alkaloid resembling coniine (Chapman, T., 1914, 
105, 1895) and a still smaller amount as a basic substance, which 
may be betaine,, The,total nitrogen in the beers analysed varied 
from .0*039% to 0*113%. ; TP W. B. 
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Tli© Soil and Soil-solution, Otto Nolte (X Laudw 1917, 
65, 1-66).-—The author develops theoretical considerations con¬ 
cerning the soil and the liquid present in it on the basis of the law 
of mass action, and it is shown that an important part is played 
by the displacement of the chemical equilibrium in the soil as a 
result of the influence of the climate and of the actions of plants, 
animals, etc. T. B. 1\ 

Action of Frost on the Soil. Otto Nolte and Buna Hahn 
(X Landw 1917, 65, 75—81).—Frost opens the texture of the soil 
in consequence of the expansion of the water present, and also, 
since it removes solvent in a solid state from the system, causes 
displacement of the equilibrium, the salts undergoing concentra¬ 
tion or even precipitation. This action affects first those sub¬ 
stances occurring in colloidal solution or in suspension. That such 
loosening effects soon vanish when the ground thaws, owing to the 
interstitial spaces becoming filled with water and particles of soil, 
is shown by successive freezing and thawing of an aqueous 
suspension of ultramarine particles of uniform size; each freezing 
increases the extent to which the particles become aggregated. 

T. H. P. 

Soil Colloids. II. Influence of Colloids on Electrical 
Conductivity of Salts. M. I. Wolkoff (Soil Sci„ 1917, 3, 
423—430. Compare A., 1916, i, 784).—The inorganic colloidal 
particles, as found in clay, particularly the colloidal gels, reduce 
the electrical conductivity of solutions of salts, the interference 
being due possibly either to the fact that the colloidal particles, 
moving comparatively slowly, interfere with the • passage of the 
free ions, or to the change of the structure of the gel at the point 
of coagulation, resulting in an increase in the adsorptive capacity 
of colloids. The adsorption of electrolytes by the gel increases 
with the increase of the electrolyte present for coagulation. The 
separation of colloids from crystalloids can be carried out by 
coagulation with certain electrolytes provided that only a minimum 
amount of electrolyte is used for complete coagulation* W. G. 

Tli© Action of Solutions of Ammonium Sulphate on 
Muscovite. K. F. Gardiner and Edmund 0, Shorey (X Lul 
Eng : Ghent., 1917, 9, 589—590).-—A statement of the results of 
preliminary tests showing that mica powder, generally considered 
one of the most stable of soil minerals, is attacked to a notable 
extent by dilute aqueous ammonium sulphate, approximately 20% 
of the potassium present being removed by contact with a 0*5—1% 
solution for twenty-four hours at 20°. D. F. T. 

The Effect of Ammonium Sulphate on Soil Acidity^^ 
F. E. Allison and E. C. Cook (Soil Sci 1917, 3, 

Pot experiments have been carried out with different soils, vary¬ 
ing in texture from a sand to a-clay, to test the effect of the 
repeated application of ammonium sulphate to the soil on the soil 
acidity. In one series of experiments the soil was left fallow and 
in the other a crop of buckwheat was taken every three months. 
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Having regard to the fact that these were only single pot trials, 
the results show that, where no nitrogenous fertiliser was applied, 
the increase in acidity of each of the five soils during the year 
was practically the same, whether the soil carried a crop or was 
kept fallow. The presence of ammonium sulphate caused an 
increase in acidity considerably higher than in the control pots. 
On the average, the increase in acidity in these soils corresponded 
with about 3*6 kilos, of calcium oxide for every 4‘5 kilos, of 
ammonium sulphate applied. W. G-. 

Adsorption of Ammonium Sulphate by Soils and Quartz 
Sand. M. I. Wolkoff (Soil Sci 1917, 3, 561—564).—A brief 
outline of work to be published in greater detail elsewhere. In 
the case of soils, the results show that, in general, with increase in 
concentration of the ammonium sulphate solution the percentage 
adsorption decreases, whilst the total amount of salt going out of 
solution increases. Quartz sand does not, however, entirely follow 
this general rule. On addition to the sand, the concentration of 
the salt solution apparently becomes greater. This is most pro¬ 
nounced in coarse sand, and diminishes as the fineness of the sand 
increases. The effect is more noticeable the more concentrated is 
the salt solution used, and when the dilution reaches a certain 
point for a given sand, then it follows the general rule given for 
soils. ^ W. G*. 

Effect of Different Salts on the Formation of Ammonia 
in Soil. George P. Koch (/. Biol, Ghem., 1917, 31, 411—413).— 
The presence of small amounts of calcium dihydrogen phosphate 
increases the production of ammonia from dried blood in soil, 
whilst magnesium and potassium sulphates, singly or in combina¬ 
tion, inhibit it. The toxicity of the magnesium and potassium 
salts is readily removed by the. addition of a sufficient proportion 
of the calcium salt. PL W. B. 

Isolation of Cyanuric Acid from Soil. Louis E. Wise and 
E. PL Walters (J. Agric. Research, ' 1917, 10, 85—91).—Cyanuric 
acid lias been isolated from an Indiana soil by extraction with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, acidification of the extract, and successive 
precipitation of the cyanuric acid as its mercury and lead salts. 
It was distinguished from tetracarbonimi.de by molecular weight 
determination and by analysis of its double silver-ammonium 
derivative. It was found to be present to the extent of 6*5 parts 
per million. The authors now T find that the tetracarbonimide 
stated previously (compare A., 1915, i, 1092) to have been isolated 
from a loam soil was really cyanuric acid. W. G-. 

Soil Constituents which Inhibit the Action of Plant 
Toxins. E. Truog and J. Bykora (Soil Sci , 1917, 3, 333—352), 
—In order to determine whether the inhibitive effect of certain 
soils to plant toxins was due to chemical or to physical factors, a 
series of pot cultures was carried out in which the physical 
character of the culture medium was ■controlled by- using either 
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pur© quartz sand or sand mixed with quartz flour or kaolin, whilst 
its chemical character was varied by the presence or absence of 
calcium carbonate. All pots received nutrient salts, and in addi¬ 
tion the toxic substance under investigation. The test plants were 
wheat seedlings in all cases. 

When copper sulphate was employed as the toxic agent, the 
increased soil surface obtained by the use of quartz flour and 
kaolin seemed to have a slight beneficial effect, but this was very 
small as compared with the effect of calcium carbonate, which 
completely neutralised any deleterious action of either copper 
sulphate or copper nitrate. With sodium arsenate, the wheat 
plants did better when the sand was mixed with quartz flour, but 
as this effect did not extend to the kaolin pots, it appeared prob¬ 
able that the improved growth was not due to the physical 
character of the quartz, flour, but to certain impurities which it 
contained and which acted as catalytic agents in the oxidation of 
sodium, arsenate; calcium carbonate was practically ineffectual. 
With guanidine carbonate, the presence of kaolin had a markedly 
beneficial effect on growth, but quartz flour had none, and the 
addition of calcium carbonate was actually deleterious. Assuming 
that kaolin may be regarded as an acid, the author points out that 
its probable action is to combine with the guanidine, thereby 
rendering the latter inactive. This hypothesis, which would also 
explain the ill-effects of calcium carbonate in the experiment, was 
confirmed by another experiment in which kaolin was replaced by 
a definitely acid clay soil. 

In another set of pot cultures, the artificial soil media were 
replaced by two natural soils, one a poor acid sand, and the other 
a fertile loam. Vanillin was used as the toxic agent, and the 
results showed that whereas it had a decidedly depressing influence 
on growth in the poor sand when neither fertilisers nor lime were 
added, it had no effect when used on the good soil. 

Summarising the results of the investigation, it is clear that 
chemical factors played an important part in counteracting the 
effect of plant toxins in the soil. L. M. IT. 

The Effect of Soil Reaction on the Availability of 
Ammonium Sulphate. R. G. Cook and F. E. Allison (Soil 
Sei. } 1917, 3, 487—498).—A study of the effect of the application 
of increasing amounts of calcium oxide on three types of soil, a 
sand, a sandy loam, and a silt loam, having time requirements 
respectively of 1360 kilos., 1360 kilos., and 1818 kilos, of 
calcium oxide per acre, either with or without the application 
of ammonium sulphate. Pot experiments were carried out, the 
crop grown being buckwheat. Small applications of calciiiimoxlcje^"" 
produced practically as large crop yields as where enough was 
applied to neutralise the soil or to make it distinctly alkaline, 
the beneficial effects of calcium oxide on acid soils being more 
marked on the sandy soils than on the silt loam. On the more 
acid soils, although the crop was smaller, it usually contained a 
higher percentage of nitrogen, the recovery of nitrogen, where 
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applied, being, in many eases, as great from the acid soils as from 
the alkaline soils. Buckwheat is able to utilise the nitrogen applied 
as ammonium sulphate, from soils having lime requirements of 
1360—ISIS kilos, per acre. W, G. 

Tiie Significance of Sodium Salts for Plant Growth, and 
the Application of Salt as Manure. E. Blanch ( Fuhlincfs 
Land n\ Zeit 1916, 65, 441; ixomBiech Zentr 1917, 46, 271—272). 
—A general survey of the present position as to the value of sodium 
salts for plant nutrition. Sodium is not an indispensable plant 
constituent, and cannot replace potassium in the true sense of the 
term. It is stated, however, that a partial replacement is possible, 
and, in fact, appears to occur. 

The- value of applications of common salt for certain plants rests 
on an indirect effect, inasmuch as sodium salts act as ballast and 
minimise the risk of the plants suffering from “ash starvation.” 
Sodium appears to be especially suitable for this purpose, as it not 
only facilitates the absorption of potash, but is also of importance 
for the translocation of the latter constituent in the plant. 

Applications of common salt may induce undesirable changes in 
the physical condition of some soils, whilst in others they ensure a 
better utilisation of the soil potash compounds. H. B* H. 

Gypsum as a Fertiliser. Otto Nolte {J, Landw 1917, 65 ? 
67—73). —-The literature of this subject is discussed, and the follow¬ 
ing conclusions are drawn. Gypsum acts on the soil by means of 
both of its constituents, double decomposition occurring with the 
mineral compounds of the soil. Owing to its ability to undergo 
hydrolytic decomposition into acid and base, it influences the 
reaction of the soil especially by virtue of the constituent with 
the predominating reaction, that is, the sulphuric acid. Con¬ 
sequently, as far as possible, gypsum should not be used with acid 
and physiologically acid fertilisers, and in particular should never 
be applied to arid soils. On the other hand, it acts favourably in 
conjunction with physiologically basic salts, as it removes or 
weakens the basic reaction resulting from ■ plant growth, and so 
assists in the retention of a loose texture by the soil. Gypsum may 
be employed with advantage when there' is a shortage of such 
physiologically active fertilisers as potassium sulphate and chloride, 
superphosphate, and ammonium sulphate. T. TL P. 

Dissolved Oxygen in Rain-water. Eric Hannaford 
Richards (J, A gric. Sci 1917, 8 , 331—-337). —Rain-water is very 
nearly saturated with oxygen .when its temperature, as collected, 
is below 15°. During the summer months, when the temperature 
of the rain is above 15°, the dissolved oxygen is always less than 
the saturation quantity, sometimes by as' much as 25 per cent. 
With normal clean rain-water there is no absorption of oxygen 
in twenty-four hours. Rain-water, like tap-water, if it is* not 
shaken can become strongly supersaturated, owing to rise in tem¬ 
perature, without loss of oxygen. W. G. 
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Dissociation and Rearrangement of iso - and /cr/.-Butyl 
Bromides in the Gaseous State at High Temperatures, and 
their Formation from Hydrogen Bromide and isoButene* 
R. F. Bhunel (J. A. trier. Ghent. Soc., 1917, 39, 1978—2005. Com¬ 
pare A., 1911, i, 413; ii, 974).—An investigation of the equilibrium 
between Aobutyl and /erf.-butyl bromides and their dissociation pro¬ 
ducts, iso butene and hydrogen bromide, at 221° and 275°. It is 
shown how the dissociation constant for the mixture of bromides at 
equilibrium may be calculated, and from the results of experiments 
with the vapour of each bromide the average values 0*0490 and 
0*00992 (for niols. per litre) are obtained for the temperatures 275° 
and 221° respectively. 

In the dissociation of these bromides and also in their formation 
from isobutene and hydrogen bromide, catalytic influences are 
active; in the absence of liquid bromide, the hydrocarbon combines 
only slowly with hydrogen bromide, and under these conditions 
iwbutyl bromide is generally formed in addition to the tertiary 
compound. On the other hand, in the presence of either liquid 
bromide the combination proceeds much more rapidly, and unex¬ 
pectedly gives rise only to the tertiary bromide. 

From a knowledge of the above dissociation constant at 275°, the 
assumption that on cooling the equilibrium mixture of vapours 
yielded by Aobutyl bromide or tert .-butyl bromide to the ordinary 
temperature- the isobutene present passes entirely into- the tcrt.,» 
butyl compound, and a knowledge of the composition of the con¬ 
densed liquid, it is calculated that at the temperature stated 80*0% 
of the undissociated bromide in the equilibrium, mixture exists in 
the form of the- tertiary compound. The values for the dissociation 
constants of the bromides at the two temperatures stated also 
enables the calculation of the heat of addition of hydrogen bromide 
to isobutene with production of the equilibrium mixture of 
bromides, the result being 15,886 cal. D. F. T. 


The Action of Phosphory! Chloride on Methyl or Ethyl 
Alcohol. D, Balareff ( Zeitsch . anorg. Ghem 1917, 99, 187 — 189). 
—-The calculated quantity of the alcohol is added drop by drop to 
the phosphory] chloride, cooling in a freezing mixture. WkeulthfiL 
mixture is gently warmed, hydrogen chloride and methyl or ethyl 
chloride are evolved. The residue consists of alkyl metaphosphate, 
part of which is soluble and part insoluble in chloroform, the insol¬ 
uble ester being nrobably a polymeride. The action may be repre¬ 
sented by the equations: POCl,+ 2EtOH = 2HC1 + BOCl(OEt),; 
POCl(OEt)o = EtCl -f EtBO.j. ‘ C. H. D. 

b b 
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Esterification. IX. The Esterification of Acetic and 
Propionic Acids bj Methyl, Ethyl, Propyl, jsoButyl, and 
7*^0 Amyl Mercaptaxis. Edgar M. Faber and E. Emmet Reid 
(J. Amer. ('Jhem. Soc 1917, 39, 1930—1938. Compare Reid and 
•others, A., 1910, i, 481; 1915, i, 885; this vol., i, 89).-—-In extension 
of the earlier researches, it is. found that at 200° the limit of esteri¬ 
fication for a mercaptan is much lower than that for the correspond¬ 
ing alcohol, the proportions of the reacting substances apparently 
having little influence on the limit, which is generally attained under 
ninety-six hours. With increase in molecular weight of the mercap- 
tans there is a gradual reduction in the final quantity of product, 
and the limits are also found to be somewhat lower for propionic 
than for acetic acid. The mercaptan esters of higher molecular 
weight show somewhat greater tendency to decomposition with 
formation of hydrogen sulphide under the conditions of the experi¬ 
ments. " I). F. T. 

Method for Fractionating Fats and Oils. Arm in Seidenberg 
(J. IncL Eng. Ohem 1917, 9, 855—-858).—The oil or fat is dissolved 
in a mixture of two or more solvents (for example, ether and alcohol), 
one or more of which is more volatile and exerts a greater solvent 
action on the glycerides. This solvent is first removed gradually 
by aspirating air through the solution, later the remaining solvent 
is removed in the same way. Owing to the slow decrease in tem¬ 
perature due to the evaporation, and to the gradual removal of the 
solvents, the various glycerides are precipitated in the order of their 
solubility. The various fractions are separated by filtration, and 
each is again treated as described as often as is necessary to obtain 
a pure product. ' W. P. S. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Castor Oil. R. Brightman ( J. Sog. 
Ohem. Ind.y 1917, 36, 984—986).—Castor oil reacts very energetic¬ 
ally with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids ; the violence of 
the action is largely due to the latter acid, and is avoided when it is 
replaced by glacial acetic acid. The oil is readily nitrated by dilute 
nitric acid. The nitrated castor oil obtained by the latter method 
is a reddish-brown, viscid oil with a characteristic odour. It dis¬ 
solves readily in acetone, ether, alcohol, or acetic acid, but is 
insoluble in carbon disulphide. It has D about 1*05. It does not 
decompose at 100°, but slowly darkens when preserved in a warm 
place. 

The usual analytical methods are only applicable with difficulty 
to the nitrated oil, and it is best characterised by estimating the 
nitrogen content by KjeldahFs method. The saponification number 
varied in a number of samples from 280 to 340; the iodine number 
was about 4 ‘to 5, but one sample gave 14*9. The iodine number of 
the fatty acids varied from 18*8 to 25*3. The nitrogen content 
varied between 2*3 and 3*8%, but was usually about 3%. The per¬ 
centage of ash \was less than 0*05. 

Apparently, the. nitrated castor oil is formed from castor oil as the 
result of two simultaneous processes of nitration and oxidation, and 
thus probably consists of the triglycerides of the nitric ester of 
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oxidised ricinoleic acid. With this view its nitrogen content is in 

close agreement. ]+ 

Complex Salts, The Preparation of Potassium iridotri- 
oxalate and the Optical Resolution of the Iridotrioxalates* 
Marcel Delepine (Bull. Soc. chim. 1917, [iv], 21, 157 — 172). —A 
more detailed account of work already published (compare A,, 1914, 
i, 1048). W. G. 

Constitution of Mono- and Di-acylmalonic Esters, and of 
Diacetylacetone„ Karl von Auwers and Elisabeth Auffenjjerg- 
(. Ber 1917, 50, 929—952).—It is usual to assume that when 
jS-diketones or jS-keto-nic esters change into ends, the hydrogen of the 
new hydroxyl group is drawn from the methylene group which, is 
between the carbonyl groups. Erlibl, however, showed that ethyl 
diacetylmalonate corresponds in its optical properties more closely 
with an enol of the formula [CIi 2 I C(OH) | 2 C(C0 2 Et) 2 , and that ethyl 
acetylmalonate may be represented perhaps by the formula 
CH 2 :C(0R>CH(C0 2 Et) 2 (A., 1894, ii, 434). Bielecki and Henri 
(A., 1914, ii, 319) have also assigned an abnormal constitution, re¬ 
presented by CH 3 Ac*C(OH)ICH 2 , to acetylacetone. The present 
authors have now examined these compounds, both, optically and 
chemically, and new light is thrown on their constitutions. 

Constitution of ‘• E thvl I) iackt ylmalon ate. ’'—Th© ohjeeiioiis 
to Bruhl’s formula are that it does not explain why the ester is 
insoluble in alkali hydroxides, does not react with ferric chloride, 
and readily loses an acetyl residue by hydrolysis. The true explana¬ 
tion is that the compound is really the O-acetate of an olio ethyl 
acetylmalonate [ ethyl 0•acetoxyet%yUdeMemc^ona>te\ (1), 

O Ac* OMe 1C (C0 2 E t) 2 . 

The best way to prepare the substance is actually by acetylatving 
the monoacetylmalonate in pyridine solution. Furthermore, different 
products are obtained when ethyl acetylmalonate is propionylated 
and ethyl propionylmalonate is acetylated, namely, ethyl 0-propo.np 
ethyMdenemalonatc (2) and ethyl 0-acetoat^^opyUdenemalonate (3) 
respectively. Similarly, ethyl 0-2p'6poayt/pr&pyUdenemal(mate (4), 
C 2 H r /C0 2 *CEt*C(C0 2 Et) 2 , may be prepared. These esters are hydro¬ 
lysed even by phenylhydrazine, the acyl residues being transferred 
to this base. * Finally, compounds of this type contain the grouping 
—CIO*CIO, which is associated with pronounced optical exaltations. 
The values of th© molecular refractions and dispersions actually 
found are greater than those calculated for such esters with three 
carbonyl groups and an ethylenic linking by expectedamounts. 

For comparison, the properties of these esters are tabulated 
together. Full data are recorded in the original. 


B.p. 

Ester. 15 mm. 

Df. 



E2 „* 

vf 

i 

CQ 

w 

H 


1 

154° 

1*113 

1*4500 

+ 0*58 

+ 0*59 

+227 

+20% 

2 160 

1*097 

1*4513 

0*49 

0*50 

21 ° 

22 

3' 

166 

1*095 

1*4500 

0*50 

0*51 

19 

20 

4 

162 

1*078 

1*4507 

0*44 ' 

0*44 

19 

18 
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Constitution of Ethyl Acetylmalonate. —Ethyl acetylmalon* 
at© is best prepared by the action of ethyl clilorofonnate on ethyl 
cuproacetoacetate. Its b. p,, under 19 mm., fluctuates between 118° 
and 129°, which may be due to a difference- in b. p. between the 
ketonic and enolic forms. 

The optical properties of this ester clearly point to the presence 
in the molecule of a conjugated system, which is, of course, suggested 
also by the acylations described above. The ester (5) is, therefore, 
an enol of the ordinary type, 0 H • CMe IC (C 0 2 E t) 2 , and so is ethyl 
propionylmalonate (6). There is also chemical evidence in support 
of this. Ethyl sodioacetylmalonate is very indifferent to the action 
of alkyl haloids, but the small amount of alkyl derivative which is 
obtained under strenuous conditions can be shown to be an a-alkyl 
compound. Although ethyl acetylethylraalonate (7), 

CEtAc(CO,Et) 2 , 

cannot be obtained readily by ethylating the acetylmalonate, it can 
by acetylating ethyl ethyl mal on ate. Furthermore, the same ethyl 
a-chloroacetylmalonafe (8), CC1 Ac(C0 2 Et) 2 , is obtained by the 
action of sulphury! chloride on free ethyl acetylmalonate, and by the 
action of chlorine on the copper salt of this ester. Both specimens 
are alike in physical and optical properties, both are stable towards 
alkalis, permanganate, and bromine, and both yield a compound , 

probably of the formula fj ^ e (silky, orange-coloured 

needles, m. p. 819), when treated with yMiitrophenylliydrazine. 
Ethyl a-hromoaceiylmalonate (9) can also be obtained from the 
copper salt. 

The principal properties of the esters mentioned in this section 
are given in the following table : 


B.p. 


fcer. 

. 15/mm. 

Df. 

»»• 

E3 it . 

lis„. 

RS^-— 2,,» 

Es -a. 

5 

12 O' 1 

MOO 

1-447 

+ 0'9-'> 

4-0-97 

+ 44% 

+ 40% 
28 

0 

138 

1-076 

1-442 

0-67 

0-67 

27 

7 

130 

1-054 

1*434 

0-24 

0-23 

1 

1 

X 

8 

132 

1-187 

1*441 

0-31 

0-30 

4 

2 

9 

144 

1-388 

1-459 

0-24 

0-23 

7 

5 


Constitution of Acetylacetone,—A s against much evidence in 
support of a formula of the usual type, COMe*CH!CMe*OIT, for 
acetylacetone, the authors have been unable to find more than on© 
fact on record which would favour the view that the methylene 
group between the carbonyl groups is intact ; thus, 

CO Me * CH 2 “ G (OH) ICII 2 . 

This is the- fact that acetylacetone yields hexachloro- and liexahromo- 
derivatives which readily give tribalogenoacetones, the former being 
represented, therefore, by the formula CX«p CO* OII 2 e CO * OX 
(Combes, A., 1888, 666). Combes also described, however, a mono™ 
and a di-chloro-derivative of acetylacetone, and it is obvious from 
their properties that the halogen atoms are attached to the central 
carbon, atom, thus, COMe*CCl 2 *COMe (A., 1890, 1394). Further 
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evidence in support of this view is now adduced, and the mechanism 
of the chlorination is indicated as follows: 

0 OMe* Cli I CM e a OH -> COMe-CHOhCMeCl-OII -> 

COMe-CHCl-COMe—> COMe-CCKCMe-OII —> 

COMe* CC1 2 * CMeCh OH —> COMe-CCl s -COMe. 
It is suggested that the dihalogeno-derivative is formed in this 
normal way even in the extreme cases, the hexa-derivatives being 
produced after internal rearrangement. 

Chi or oacetyl acetone, COMe*CCKCMe*OH, has b. p. 153—154°, 
D“ 1-165, n'g T4783, ES« +1*01%, E^ T) +1*0S%, ES^-ES* -|- 86%, 
calculated for the enolic form; dichloroacetylacetone, 

COMe-CGVCOMe, 

has b. p. 79°/11 mm., Dfl-308, 7 /If 1 *457.4, ES„ - 1 - 0 * 18 %, 
E!S d + 0’17%, ES/ 9 —ES„ +2%, ES y -E2 lt H-2%, calculated for the 
ketonie form; hromoacetylaeetone ., C O M e *0Br!C Me• OH, has b. p. 
96°/13 mm., irritates the eyes, and quickly becomes dark coloured 
in the air. 

Dichloroacetylacetone reacts with p-mtrophenylhydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride to form a compound which may also be prepared by con¬ 
verting acetylacetone into /j-nitrobenzeneazoacetylacetone (Biilow 
and Schlottevbeek, A., 1902, i, 649) and treating this with p-mtro- 
phenylhydrazine. The compound is, therefore, 4-\>ni1rohen?,ene~ 
n.ro-l-p-n liraphenyl -3 : 5- dimethylpyrazole 9 

'jSfO # 0 11 .N<^ N i Me 

2 6 4 ^CMelCJ-lSCN'Cg^'NOg 

it crystallises in orange-coloured needles, m. p. 236 —238°. 

j. a w. 


-nit roh en : t n e- 


Ketens. XXVI. Ketenmonocarboxylic Esters. II. 

Staudinger and H. Becker ( Ber 1917, 50, 1016—1024. Compare 
A., 1914, i, 285),—Researches on ketens have revealed the facts that 
mono-substituted ketens are extremely unstable, and that carboxyl 
groups enhance the tendency of these compounds to form poly- 
merides. It was therefore expected that attempts to isolate keten- 
monocarboxylic esters would result in the formation of c t yc/obutane 
derivatives, thus: 

2CO J R*CH:CO —> C0 2 R • CH<£°>C H • C0 2 R —> 

co 2 r-ch<^~^>c-co 2 r -> co 2 r-c<^J[J>c-co 2 r. 

When, in the normal way, methyl and ethyl bromomalonyl chlorides 
were treated with zinc, practically no definite compounds could be 
obtained, whilst the alternative method for the production of ketens, 
namely, the action of quinoline on the ester-chlorides, did not give 
the hoped-for cyc/obutane compounds, but pyrene derivatives. The 
polymerisation of the simple keten takes place in this case according 
to the scheme: 

or-c:o CO _ OR-p— 0 —CO 

CHICO + ch-co 2 r ~ ch-co*ch-co 2 r' 
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The pyrone derivatives are quite 1 analogous to deliydracetic acid, the 
formation of which can likewise he traced to a polymerisation of the 
unknown acetylketeii, thus : 


2CO:OH*COMe 


CMe-O-CO 
CH • CO * CH • COMe 


CMe—0—CO 
CH*C(OH):C‘COMe* 


C*C0 2 Me 


Methyl malonyl chloride, prepared from thienyl chloride and 
potassium methyl malonate, has b. p. 57—59°, and decomposes to 
a certain extent into hydrogen chloride and the dimeric keten- 
carboxylate on distillation. It reacts with, aniline to form methyl 
malonanilate , m. p. 42—43°, and with bromine to give methyl 
hrornom,alo7iyl chloride , C0 2 Me*CHBr*COCl, b. p. 90—91°/10 nun. 
This yields methyl hromonudommilate , m p. 113—114°, and reacts 
with zinc to 1 give a very small quantity of a compound , C 8 H s O ( ., 
m. p. 179—480°, which behaves like a. dibasic 
acid. Methyl malonyl chloride reacts with 
quinoline to form methyl 4 diydroxy-^mt eth¬ 
oxy -1:2- pyrone - 3 - carboxylate (annexed 
formula), which crystallises in needles, m. p. 
148—150°, and is decomposed by hot water 
into methyl malonate, nialonic and acetic 
acids, and methyl acetoacetate (semicarh- 
azone, m. p. 151—152°). This ester also 

reacts with ammonia to form malonamicle, with aniline to give 
maloiiaiiilide, and with bromine to give the 
compound (annexed formula), decomp. 
180—185°. 

Ethyl malonyl chloride, b. p. 63—64°/ 
10 mm., may be converted into ethyl 
medon -p- 1oluidate, m. p. 83°, ethyl hromo- 
malonyl chloride , b, p. 88—90°/10 mnn, 
ethyl hromomalemanilaie , 

CO a Et-CHBr*CO*NHPh, 

m. p. 94°, and also ethyl i-hydroxy- 6-c thoxy-1 :2 -pyrone -3* earh- 
oxylate, m. p. 85—86°. J. C. W. 
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Ketens. XXVII. Ethyl Ketendicarboxylate and Methyl 
Phenylketencarboxylate. H. Staudinger and II. Hmzim 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 1024—1035. Compare this vol, i, ITS).— 1 The three 
ketencarboxylates, ethyl ethylketencarboxylate (A., 1910, i, 89), 
ethyl ketendicarboxylate, and methyl plienylketencarboxylate, .have 
many unexpected properties. In the first place, they are much 
paler in colour than the corresponding simple ketens, or oxomalon- 
ates, of somewhat similar structure. Thus, ethyl ketendicarboxyl- 
ate, C0IC(C0 2 Et) 2 , is colourless, whereas diethylketen, CO'CElu, 
and ethyl oxomalonate, C0(CQ 2 Et) 2 , are yellow. Furthermore, they 
are remarkably stable towards oxygen, even at higher temperatures, 
but in other respects they are highly reactive. They polymerise very 
readily to eyclobut&nedione derivatives, but at widely different 
rates, and altogether they show how little can lie predicted about 
the influence of a. particular group on the reactivity of a compound. 
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In tli© cases of carbonyl compounds and ©fliylenes there* are also 
perplexing irregularities, in colour and tendency to. polymerise. A 
table illustrating this feature is given. 

Ethyl ethylketencarboxylate gradually decomposes at 200° into 
ethyl inalonate and resins, and is completely polymerised after 
about forty minutes. 

Methyl phenylketeiicarboxylate reacts with water to form methyl 
hydrogen phenylmalonate, m. p. 95°, and with, aniline to yield 
methyl phenylmalonemi'late, m. p. 109°, or with p-toluidine to form 
methyl phenyl inalon-^tohiklate, m. p. 148—149°. It polymerises 
at 30° within about two days, giving methyl 1:3-diketo-2:4-di- 
phenyley clobut ane-2 :4-dicarboxylate. ’This ester is readily 'de- 
polymerised to the keten at 150°, whilst it reacts with water to form 
methyl diphenylaceionedicarboxylate, CO(CHPh*COoMe).?, m. p. 
90—91°. 

Ethyl ketendicarboxylate absorbs water from the air and deposits 
crystals of diethyl hydrogen methanetricarboxylate, which decom¬ 
pose in a few seconds into ethyl inalonate, and carbon dioxide. It 
reacts with alcohol to form ethyl methanetricarboxylate, and with 
aniline to form diethyl methanetricarbonanilide, whilst it changes 
gradually at 180° into ethyl methanetricarboxylate and a highly 
fluorescent resin. At 30° it is by no means completely polymer¬ 
ised, even after one hundred days, and at 100° it takes several days 
to effect polymerisation. The viscous, yellow polymeride, ethyl 
1 :3-diketo ey c/obutanetetracarboxy 1 ate, is depolymerised at 150°, 
and reacts with water to* form ethyl acatonetetracarho^ylate , 
CO [CXI (C0 2 Et) 2 ]2, which has b. p. 95—102°/0 , 3 mm., and behaves 
on titration as a weak, monobasic acid. J. C. W. 

Relation between the Configuration and Rotation of 
Epimeric Mono carboxylic Sugar Acids. HI. Phenyl- 
hydrazides. P. A. Levene and G. M. Meyer (J. Biol Ghem ,, 
1917, 31, 623—626. Compare A., 1916, ii, 545).—Comparison of 
the rotations of the plienylhydrazides of the various sugar acids, 
including gluconic, mannonic, galactonic, alIonic, and arabonic 
acids, indicates that tlie magnitude of the rotation of the cs-carbon 
atom is not altogether constant even for the series of plienylhydr- 
azides, but the rule of the relation of direction of the rotation to 
the configuration of the a-carbon atom remains valid. II. W. B. 

Influence of Different Compounds on the Destruction of 
Monosaccharides by Sodium Hydroxide and on the In¬ 
version. of Sucrose by Hydrochloric Acid. Constitutional 
Formula of a-Amino-acids and of Betaine. H. X. Waterman 
(Proe. 'K, A. had. Wetensch. -Amsterdam, 1917, 20, 88—96. Com¬ 
pare A., 1913, ii, 887; this voL, i, 195).— Glycine and alanine both 
retard the destructive action of sodium hydroxide on galactose, as 
they do on dextrose, (Joe. cit.). They also retard the inversion of 
sucrose by hydrochloric acid. Phenol also retards the action of the 
alkali on dextrose, but has no* influence on the inversion of sucrose. 
Betaine does not influence the action of sodium hydroxide on dex- 
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trose*, but retards the inversion of sucrose by acid. From these 
results the author draws the conclusion that glycine and alanine are 
best represented by the usual straight-chain formula when in alka¬ 
line or acid solution, and that betaine is best represented by the 

cyclic formula, CO<C_QjL>NMe ;J , in neutral and alkaline solutions 

and by the straight-chain formula, C0 2 H*CHo’NlVlev.Cl, in acid 
solution. W. G. 

Preparation of Lyxose. E. P. Clark (J. Biol. Gkem ., 1917, 
31, 605—607).—A detailed description of the preparation of lyxose 
on a large scale by the oxidation of calcium rA-galactonate by means 
of hydrogen peroxide, using ferric acetate as a catalvst (compare 
Ruff and Ollendorff, A., 1900, i, 476). H. W. B. 

Methylation by means of Formaldehyde. 1. Mechanism 
of the Interaction of Formaldehyde and Ammonium 
Chloride. The Preparation of Methylamine and Dimethyl- 
amine. Emil Alphonse Werner (T., 1917, 111, 844—853).— 
Brocket and Cambier have described the most favourable condi¬ 
tions for the production of methylamine hydrochloride by the 
interaction of formaldehyde and ammonium chloride (A., 1895, 
i, 325), and Knudsen (A., 1915, i, 220) has shown how dimethyl- 
amine and triniethylamine can be obtained as well in other 
circumstances. In discussing the mechanism of the reactions, it 
was assumed by these workers, in each case, that complex con¬ 
densation products of formaldehyde .and ammonia are the pre¬ 
cursors of the methyl amines, but it is now shown that a much 
simpler explanation is more probable. 

The clue was found in an examination of the distillates obtained 
by heating mixtures of formalin (containing methyl alcohol, as 
usual) with ammonium chloride, methylamine hydrochloride, arid 
dimethylamine hydrochloride. The noteworthy products in the 
first two cases were methyl formate and carbon dioxide, which, 
shows that much formic acid is developed during the, reaction. 
The series of changes is expressed by the following equations: 
(1) H*CHO + NH a (Hd) = Ho.O -I- CH.fiNH(HCl) ; (2) this' 

H*CHO = GH 8 .NHo,HCfl -f- H*C0 2 H. The brackets, thus, 
NH 3 (HC1), are used to indicate highly dissociated salts. The 
formic acid is then partly esterified, but mainly oxidised to carbon 
dioxide and water. 

(3) CHoO + CH,-NHo(HCl) = H,0 + CH,:NMe(HCl); 

(4) this -fH 2 0 + H*CHO-NHMe,,HCl + H-C(XH• (5) “OHIO+ 
2NHMe,(HCl) *= H 2 0 + CIR(NMe 9 )J2HC1; (6) this=NMe^HCl + 
CH 2 :NMe(HCl); and, finally, in the absence of sufficient form¬ 
aldehyde, the base, CELfiNMe, would form the known trimeride 
(Brochet and Cambier). Naturally, reactions (2) to (4) overlap 
to a certain extent, but it is possible to separate the hydrochlorides 
of the bases easily by reason of the following facts: (a) ammonium 
chloride is practically insoluble in a concentrated solution jof 
methylaimnonium chloride'; (h) dimethylammonium chloride is 
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more soluble in water than me thy 1 ammonium chloride, and the 
former is soluble in chloroform and the latter not. Trimethyl- 
amine (6) is only formed if the heating is prolonged or the 
temperature rises above 110°. Only polymerised condensation 
products like the base (CH 2 ’.NMe) 3 give precipitates with picric 
acid, and no such precipitates can he obtained during the earlier 
stages of the reaction. 

Details are given for the preparation of the methylamine and 
dimethylamine salts on a considerable and economical scale. 

J. 0. W. 

Isomorphism of Nitrates and Chlorates. Renzo Rea 
(( razxefta , 1917, 47, ii, 69—86).—The following compounds are 
completely isomorphous: Ni(N0 3 )„, 1 OIL>0,2C ( -H 10 N 4 ; 

Ni(ClO 8 )o,10HoO,2C 6 H 1( »N 4 ; 

Co(NO 3 ) 2 ,10H 2 O,2C fl H 12 N 4 ; Co(Cl6 3 ) 2 ,10H2O,2C 6 H 12 N 4 . The com¬ 
pound of magnesium chlorate and hexamethylenetetramine is 
isodimorphous with the compound of magnesium, nitrate and hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine. The corresponding cadmium salts are prob¬ 
ably also isodimorphous. 

The following crystallographic measurements are recorded: 
Ni(NO 3 )c„10HoO,2C 6 H 1 oN 4 is triclinic [a : b : c-1/0265 :1:0-9646 ; 
« = 60°36', jB = 75°29', - y==78°20']. Ni(ClO 3 ) 9> 10H^O,2C 0 H 3 oN 4 is 

triclinic [a : b : c = 1*0392 :1 : 0*9732; ‘ a = 60°55 7 , 0 = 77°15 / , 

y = 77°7 / ]. 

Co<NO s )o,10HoO,2C 0 H 1 oN 4 is triclinic [a : h : c = 1*0136 :1: 0*9590; 
a = 6d°30ViS = 75 o 33', y = 77°58']. Co(GlG 3 )„10R,O,2C r) H r >lSr. i is 
triclinic [a : b : e- 1*0192 :1 : 0*9636; a = 60°34', 0 = 75 d 38', 

y = 78°1 / ]. 

Mg(N0 3 )o,10HoO,2C 6 H 1 ,N 4 is rhombic [a : b : c = 0*8388 : 1 : 
0*4894], Mg(Cl6 3 ) k >,10H k >O,2C 0 H 1( >N 4 is triclinic [a :b: c = 1*0240 : 

1 : 0*9692 ; a = 60°i'6 7 , 0 = 76°33', y = 77°ll']. 

CM(N0 3 ),,5Ho0,C ( ,H rl N 4 is monoclinic [ a : b : c = 1*1006 : 1 : 
1*1360; ft = 49°45 / ]. Cd(C10,)„5H < >0,C (i H 1< ,N 4 is mohodinic 

[(t : b : e = 1*0221:1: 0*9764 ; 0 = 42°45'].~ “ R. V. S. 

Chondrosainine and its Synthesis. P. A. Levene (J. Biol. 
Chew., 1917, 31, 609—621. Compare A., 1916, i, 712, 713).— 
The author brings forward conclusive evidence of the identity of 
natural chondrosamine and synthetic lyxohexosamine. All the 
derivatives prepared from chondrosamine have now been obtained 
from synthetic lyxohexosamine. The difference between the rota¬ 
tions of chondrosamine hydrochloride, [a] D +129° (initial) and 
+ 95° (equilibrium) (Levene and La Forge, A., 1914, i, 889) and 
of lyxohexosamine hydrochloride, [a] J> + 53° (initial) and +94*2° 
(equilibrium) (Levene, Joe. cit .), is shown to be clue to the fact 
that the substance exists in two* epimerie forms. The conditions 
for the isolation of either form have not been entirely elucidated, 
but natural chondrosamine has been obtained in both forms, one 
of which is identical with that in which the synthetic lyxohexos¬ 
amine has so far always been obtained. 

b b * 
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Lyxohexosaminic acid prepared from lyxosimiue and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid (Levene and La Forge, A., 1915, i, 944) is shown also 
to exist in two epimeric forms, which accounts for the variation 
in the rotations of different preparations of the synthetic acid. 
The lyxohexosamine obtained by reduction of lyxohexosamic acid 
yields, on oxidation with mercuric oxide by Fringsheim, and 
Rnschniami’s method (A., 1916, i, 506), a mixture of epimeric 
lyxohexosamic acids which is identical with the chondrosamie acid 
prepared from chondrosainine. 

Both natural and synthetic hexosamines on oxidation with 
bromine yield the same acd-anhyclrotalonic acid, which, on further 
oxidation with nitric acid, produces an optically active anliyd.ro- 
tetrahydroxyadipic acid. When chondrosamie acid is deamin- 
ised, it yields anhydrogalactonic acid, which, on treatment with 
nitric acid, gives an optically inactive anhydrotetrahydroxyadipic 
acid. The synthetic lyxohexosamic acid yields the same products 
as the hexosamines. Since the synthetic acid is a mixture of two 
epimerides, one being chondrosamie acid, the inactive anhydro¬ 
tetrahydroxyadipic acid must he* anhydromucic acid, whilst the 
optically active acid must he anhydrotalomucic acid. 

Chondrosainine and the synthetic lyxohexosamine also yield 
identical penta-acetates (compare Hudson and Dale, A., 1916, 
i, 597), both a- and /3-forms being isolated. IT. W. B. 

Separation of Glutamic Acid from other Amino-acids. 
A. Copti (Brit. Pat., 106081, 1916; from J. Boo. Chem. Tod., 
1917, 36, 979).—The acid solution obtained after hydrolysis of 
albumins is filtered hot, and then sufficient alkali or alkaline- 
earth hydroxide or carbonate is added to neutralise both the free 
hydrochloric acid and that combined with the amino-acid, leaving 
the latter unaffected. When the liquid has cooled and remained 
for some clays, the glutamic acid is separated by filtration or by 
centrifugal action, and purified from, resinous matter by crystal¬ 
lisation from water and decolorised with charcoal. Oilier amino- 
acids can be obtained by treatment of the mother liquors. 

XL W, 

Synthesis of /3-Ketoxiic Bases. 0. Mannich (Arch. Pharma 
1917, 255, 261—276).—-/LITetonic bases are obtained by the reac¬ 
tion between acetone or diethyl ketone, 35% formaldehyde solution 
and ammonium salts, or, yet more readily, the hydrochloride of 
methyl- or dimethyl-amine. Thus by boiling a solution of 35% 
formaldehyde (1 mob), dimethylamine hydrochloride (1 mob), and 
acetone (5 mols.) for twelve hours, the hydrochloride, a very hygro¬ 
scopic, crystalline salt, of 5-dimetliylaminobutan-/3-one, b. p. 
50—5 2°/13 mm., is obtained; the ami chloride forms needles, m. p. 
124—126°. By a similar reaction with m ethyl ami n e by drool i 1 o rid e 
several bases are formed which are difficult to separate, but methyl- 
di-ydcetobiitylmnine, NMe(CH 2 # GH 2 *COMe)o, has been isolated, 
which forms crystals, m. p. 132 p , and yields a pkratc , yellow 
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needles, pLatinichloride, orange-red prisms, and cutrichloride, yellow 
prisms, m. p. 153° (decomp.). 

The' reaction between acetone, 35% formaldehyde, and ammon¬ 
ium chloride at the ordinary temperature for five weeks yielded a 
number of condensation products, but no individual constituent 
could be isolated. 

When diethyl ketone is used in place of acetone, dimetliylamine 
hydrochloride yields only a-dimethylamino-fi-methylpentan-y - one , 
C0Et• CXT Me*C H 2 * N Me 2 , b. p. 59—61°/10 mm. {hydrochloride, 
m. p. about 105°; aiirichloride , golden-yellow prisms, m. p. 71°), 
but methylamine hydrochloride yields five products, the quantities 
of which vary with the experimental conditions, (1) j8-m ethyl- A a - 
; penten-y-one , CH 2 !CMe>* C G Et, b. p. 117—119°/760 mm. ( semicarb- 
a zone, leaflets, m. p. 158—159°) ; (2) a-m e t Iiylarnin o-fi-me thyl'pen- 
tan-y-one , NHMe*CH 2 *CHMe*COEt, b. p. 72—74°/13 mm. (platini- 
chloride, orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 146—147°); (3) 1:3: b-tri- 

methyl-i-pipericlone , NMe^Q^lQ^^^^CO, which is isolated as 

the hydrochloride , C 8 H 15 0N,HC1, prisms, m. p. about 235° 

(decomp.) ( platiniehloride , orange-yellow prisms, m. p. 204°; hydro - 
chloride of the oxime, C 8 H 16 0N 2 ,HC1, m. p. 191—192°); (4) ae-cli- 
methylamino-$$-drmethyl/pentan-y-one , CO(CHMe*CIT 2 *NHMe) 2 , or 
fifi-dimethylaminomethylpentan - y - one, COEt*CMe(CH 2 *NHMe) 2 , 
b. p. 112—113°/13 mm., which forms a slowly crystallising hydro¬ 
chloride, aiirichloride , golden-yellow rosettes, jyicrate, platini- 
chloride, orange-yellow crystals, and the hydrochloride of the oxime , 
C 9 H 21 0N 3 ,2HC1,H 2 0, large prisms, m. p. 188—190° (decomp.), and 
(5) methyldi-y-keto-fi~methylmnylamine , NMe(CH 2 *CHMe• COEt) 2 , 
b. p. 147'—150°/14 mm. (apparently with decomp.) ( hydrochloride, 
very hygroscopic crystals, m. p. 104—-106°; methiodide , crystals, 
m. p. 139°, and the hydrochloride of the dioxime , 

‘ C I3 H 27 0 3 N s ,HC 1, 2ELO, 
crystals, m. p. 192° [decomp.]). 

The reaction between 35% formaldehyde, ammonium chloride, 
and diethyl ketone at the b. p. yields several products, the only 
substance which could be isolated being 1:3:5-trimetliyl-4- 
piperidone. C. S. 

The Special Reactions in the Transformation of the 
Abides of the Carboxylic Acids. VII.—XIII. Theodor 

Cuirnus (J, pr. Ohem 1917, [ii], 95, 168—256. Compare 

ibid., 1916, 94, 273).—{With Bernhard van deb Laan.]— 
VII. Ilydrazides and Azides of the Alkyl Ethers of Glycollie Acid , 
—Ethyl ethoxyacetate, 0Et*CH 2 # C0 9 Et, b. p, 52°/12 mm., 
1*404, was obtained by the action of ethyl diazoacetate on ethyl 
alcohol in the presence of a little sulphuric acid; it forms a hydr¬ 
oxide, OEtiCH 2 *CO*FH*NEL, leaflets, m. p. 32° (hydrochloride, 
colourless crystals, m. p. 102'—103° with decomp. ; benzylidene com¬ 
pound, leaflets, in. p<. 82°; ohydroxyb emylidene derivative, needles, 
in. p. 99—100°), and with ethyl acetoacetate yields 3-methylpyr- 
azolone; the former product, on treatment with sodium nitrite and 

6 b* 2 
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tike calculated amount of hydrochloric acid, undergoes conversion 
into rthaxyacetylamie , OEt*CH 2 *GO - N 3 , a heavy, pungent, pale 
yellow oil; this, when warmed with water, gives ethoxy methyl- 
' urethane , OEt*CILyNII*C0 2 E t, a pleasant-smelling, viscid mass, 
which reacts with hydrochloric acid, producing a hygroscopic, 
crystalline mass, probably the hydrochloride of the urethane. With 
p-toluidine in ethereal solution the azide yields s -'p-tolylethomy- 
met hylcarb a m ide , OE t * CE> NH * CO * N H* C«H 4 Me, needles, in, p. 84° 
(decomp.). 

Ethyl w-propoxyacetate, prepared similarly to the ethoxy ana¬ 
logue, was converted through the hydra tide , 

OPr a *CH 2 *CO*NH*NH 2 , 

an uncrystallisable syrup ( henzylidene derivative, lustrous, colour¬ 
less leaflets, m. p. 65°; m mitrohenzylidene derivative, needles, in. p. 
118—119°), into n -’propovyaeetylazidey OPr a *CH 3 *CO*N 3 , a pun¬ 
gent, pale yellow oil, which reacts with alcohol at 55°, giving 
n -propoxymethyluretluuie, 0Pr a *CH 2 *NH*C0 2 Et, a viscid, yellow 
mass ( hydro chloride, colourless crystals). 

Ethyl isoamyloxyacetate, obtained by the interaction of ethyl 
diazoacetate and amyl alcohol, gives a hydroxide, 
C 5 PI 1 pG*CH 2 -CO-NH*hTH 2 , 

a viscous, yellow liquid, 1*468 (hydrochloride, hygroscopic 
powder; picmte, yellow needles, m. p. 113°; hcnzylidenc derivative, 
m. p. 64°; p~7hethylhensylidetie derivative, yellow powder, ;rn. p. 
77*5°), and an azide , C 5 H n *Q*Cn 2 *CO*N 3 , a yellow, viscous oil of 
stupefying* odour. 

[With David Aufhauser.]—VIII. Hydroxide and- Azide of 
a- and $~HyrJroxy propionic A cid. —Ethyl lactate and hydrazine 
hydrate, when heated together for three to four hours, interact with 
formation of lactic hydrazide, OH # CHMe*CO*NH*NH 2 ( hydro¬ 
chloride , in. p. 149°; benzylidene compound, colourless crystals, 
m. p, 158°; salicylidene derivative, yellow crystals, m. p. 169°; 
bemophenone derivative, C 10 H in O 2 N 2 , colourless prisms or needles, 
in. p. 158—159°; acetone derivative, an unstable, uncrystallisable, 
yellow syrup; ethyl acetaaceUde derivative, C 0 H l( .O. t N 2 , pale yellow 
solid, deeomp. near 200°). When kept for a long time, the viscous 
lactic hydrazide partly solidifies, giving a pasty mass containing the 
symmetrical dilaetle hydrazide., N 2 H 2 [CO*GHMe*OIT] 2 , colourless, 
indistinct crystals, m. p. 151°. On careful treatment with sodium 
nitrite and hydrochloric acid, lactic hydrazide is converted into 
lactic azide, 6H*OHMe*CO*N 2> a pungent, yellow oil, which readily 
decomposes in moist air, giving acetaldehyde, ammonia, nitrogen, 
and carbon dioxide, and reacts with aniline, p-tohiidine, and alcohol, 
yielding respectively lactanilide, lactotoluidide, and a mixture of 
acetaldehyde with ethyl allophanate. 

Methyl j8-hy d r oxy propi on ate, b. p. 177—184°/746 mm., I>1* 1*105, 
obtained by the action of methyl iodide on the silver salt of the 
acid, is accompanied by a colourless liquid, b. p. 195—196°/746 mm., 
approximating to the composition C s H 1t 0. v The ethyl ester of 
#-hy dr oxy propionic acid reacts with hydrazine hydrate in alcoholic 
solution, giving- a small quantity of a substance, silky scales, 
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decomp, near 240° without melting, which from its power of form¬ 
ing a dibenzylidene derivative, C 17 H 1S 0N 4 , in. p. near 240° 
(decomp.), is probably j3-h ydra z i n o pro pi o ni c hydrazide, 

_ NHa-NH-CHg-CHa-CO-NH-NHg. 

The reaction mixture from ethyl /Thy dr oxy propionate and hydr¬ 
azine hydrate in aqueous solution, on evaporation, yields a yellow 
residue which must contain & - hydro xypropi a n o hyd ra zide, because 
this product forms a bemylidene derivative, 

OH* CH 2 * CTIo* CO *N H • NI'CHP h, 

in. p. near 200°, and also; on treatment with sodium nitrite and 
hydrochloric acid in the presence of ether gives rise to traces of 
^-hydroxy propionic azide . 

[With Alfred Goldberg.]—IX. Hydrazide and Azide of Di¬ 
pt t enylglycollie A cid .— -Diphenylglycollohydrazide, 

O H • CPh 2 * CO • NH • N H 2 , 

needles, in. p. 168—169°, prepared by the action of hydrazine 
hydrate on an alcoholic solution of ethyl benzilate, forms a hydro¬ 
chloride, , m. p. 174—176° (decomp.), a sodium derivative, 
Oj^H^OoNoNa, m. p. near 158—160°, a benzyl idem e derivative, 
C 21 H 1S 0 2 N 2 , needles, m. p. 198°, a salicylidene derivative, needles, 
in. p. 244—245°, an acetone derivative, C 17 H 18 0 2 N 2 , tablets, m. p. 
190°, an acetophenone, derivative, C^H^OoNo, needles, m. p. 
180—181°, an ethyl acetoacetate derivative, O 20 H 22 O 4 N 2 , microscopic 
prisms, in. p. 114-—115°, a pyruvic acid derivative, C l7 H i(j 0 4 N. 2 , 
needles, ra. p. 197—198°,'an acetyl derivative, C 10 H 16 O 3 N 2 , leafy 
crystals, m. p. 192—194°, and a benzoyl derivative, needles, :m, p, 
156—157°. In hot aqueous-alcoholic solution diplienylglycolloliydr- 
azide is converted by iodine into, bis~diph enylgli/colloh ydrazide , 
NoH 2 [CO*CP1vOH] 2 , colourless needles, m. p. 256—257°. I)i~ 
phenylglycollie azide , OH*CPh 2 *CO*N 3 , obtained by the action of 
sodium nitrite on the aqueous solution of diphenylglycollohydr- 
azide in the presence of acid, is an amorphous, resinous substance, 
which is decomposed by alcohol or water with formation of diphenyl - 
glycollamide and nitrogen; aqueous ammonia gives rise to a similar 
product, whilst, in ethereal solution with n -propylamine, diethyl- 
amine, hydrazine hydrate, and phenyl hydrazine respectively the ana¬ 
logous products are the propyl amide, tablets, m, p. 80—82°, the 
diethylamide , needles, m. p. 95—96°, the hydrazide and tlie phenyl- 
hy dr azide, needles, m, p. 139—141°, of diphenylglycollic acid; 
aniline and /Holuicline convert the azide into benzopheuone, together 
with phenylcarbamide and p-tolylcarbamide respectively, whilst 
m-nitrobenzohydrazide yields benzopheuone and m -nitrobenzoyl- 
semicarbamde , needles, m. p. 202—203°. 

[With Carl von Hofe.] — X. Hydrazide and Azide of Malic 
Acid. —Ethyl malate reacts with hydrazine hydrate in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion with formation of malic hydrazide , 

NHo*NH*CO*CH 2 *CH(OH)*CO*NH*NH 2 , 
an amorphous powder, m, p. 177’5° {dihydrochloride, needles, m. p. 
189° (decomp.); dibenzylidene derivative, amorphous powder, 
in, p. 164°; cmnamylidene derivative, microcrystalline powder, 
in. p. 192°; acetone ' derivative, crystalline powder, in, p. 168°), 
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which by treatment with sodium nitrite solution in the presence of 
ether is convertible into malic azide, N 3 *CO*CH 2 *CH(OH)*CO*N 3 , a 
pale yellow oil of characteristic odour; this is decomposed by alcohol 
with production of a,, yellow, oily urethane compound, which is 
decomposed by cold dilute acids with liberation of carbon dioxide 
and formation of aminoaeetaldehyde. 

[With Christian Ohlgart.} —XI. Hydrazide and Azide of Tar¬ 
taric A old .-—Tartarodihydrazide (compare Frankland and Slator, 
T., 1903, 83, 1363), obtained from ethyl tartrate and hydrazine 
hydrate, forms a dihydrochloride , a disaUcylidene derivative, 
C :18 H 38 0 6 N 4 a yellowish-white powder, m. p. 261°, a colourless di-p- 
armylidene derivative, m. p. 231°, a dipiperonylidene derivative, 
pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 216° (decomp.), a dicinnamylidene deriv¬ 
ative, yellow powder, m. p. 218°, a colourless di-m-nitrobenzylidene 
derivative, m. p. 210°, an ethyl acetoacetate derivative, C lc H 2g 0 8 N 4 , 
colourless, crystalline powder, m. p, 151°, a diacetyl derivative, 
needles, an. p. 216°, and a dibenzoyl derivative, light grey crystals, 
nr p. 219° (decomp.). On treatment with iodine in aqueous alcoholic 
solution, the dihy dr azide undergoes conversion into the cyclic hydr¬ 
azide, a yellow powder, which begins to decompose 


near 220° without melting. The dihydrazide- hydrochloride reacts 
with sodium nitrite solution, producing tartaric diazide , 
N 3 *CO*CH(OH)*CH(OH) # CO*N 3 , 

colourless crystals, m. p, 66° (decomp.), which is decomposed by 
aniline or toluidine at 100° with formation of tartaro-dianilide or 
-ditoluidide and by alcohol or water, giving glyoxal (m rn&trobenzoyl- 
osasone , C 16 H 12 0 6 ]Sr r „ in. p. 320° with decomp.). The addition of 
phenylhydrazine acetate to a cold aqueous solution of the azide 
causes the deposition of tartarodiphenylhydrazide. 

[With August Darapsky.]—XII. Hydrazide and Aside of Mucic 
A. cid .—Ethyl mucate and hydrazine hydrate react in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, forming mucodihydrazule, 

" NHyNH * CO * [CH* OH] 4 * CO * NH *NH 2 , 
leaflets, m. p. 215° (decomp.) (dihydrochloride, m. p. 204° 
[decomp.]; dihenzylidene derivative, a colourless, amorphous mass, 
m. p. 221° (decomp.); dimlicylidene derivative, m. p. 232° 
(decomp.); acetone derivative, C 12 H 22 O fi N‘. t , decomp, near 200°), 
which is converted by sodium, nitrite into mucic diazide, 
N s *€Q[CH*OH].pCO*N 3 , 

a microcrystalline powder; the action of aniline on this substance 
yields mucodianilide. whilst warm alcohol causes 
the production of free nitrogen, ethyl mucate, 
carbamic azide, tartardialdehyde, and dihydroxy- 
tetrahydrofurandicarhamo - y - dilactone (annexed 

formula); the solution of the last-named substance 
in aqueous sodium hydroxide, on treatment with 
silver nitrate solution, yields the gelatinous silver 
dihydroxy t e t rahyd.ro furandi carb am ate, 

OH*GH'CH—NH-OO fi Ag 

I >^> 

OH-OH-OH—NH-00 2 Ag 


O—- —GO 

CH-CH—NH 
i >NH 
OH-CH—NH 

6-CO 
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The action of methyl alcohol on mucic diazide is similar to* that of 
ethyl alcohol, whilst water also 1 yields the dilactone, together with 
tartar dialdehyde. 

[With Friedrich Sauvjn.]—XIII. IIy dr azide and Azide of 
Citric Acid .—Ethyl citrate and hydrazine hydrate in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion react, giving citrotrihy dr azide, 

NH 2 -NH*CO-CH 2 ;C(OH)(CO-NH-NH 2 )-CH 2 -CO-NH-NH 2 , 

tablets, m. p. 107° (; tri-hydrochloride , needles, m. p. 162°; tribenzyl - 
idene derivative, colourless crystals, m. p. 227°; trimlicyliclene deriv¬ 
ative, needles, m. p. 180° (decomp.); bensophen-o-ne derivative, 
C, 5 H 38 O 4 N 0 , colourless needles, m. p. 159°), which by sodium nitrite 
is convertible into- citric triazide , 

N 3 -CO-CH 2 -C(CO-N s )(OH)-CH 3 -CO-N 8 , 

colourless needles, which melt and then explode on warm water. In 
the presence of much water the triazide decomposes with formation 
of some azoimide, whilst aqueous ammonia causes the production of 
citrainide, aniline, and p-toluidine in ethereal solution, analogously 
yielding citro-anilide and -p-toluidide respectively. Warm ethyl 
alcohol causes decomposition into free nitrogen and a red substance 
consisting probably of an impure urethane of the formula 
C0. 2 Et- NH • CH 2 * CO * CH 2 *NH• C0 2 Et, 
whilst dilute hydrochloric acid at 40° gives rise to diaminoacetone. 
By the interaction of ethyl citrate and hydrazine hydrate in the 
absence of alcohol there is obtainable citrohydmzilujclrazide hydro¬ 
chloride, , NH<^y^ ) >C(OH)-CH 2 *CO-NH-NH 2 ,HCl, decomp, 
near 200°, which reacts with benzaldehyde, giving the benzyl idene 
derivative, NH<^J^>C(OH)-CH 2 -CO-NH-N:CHPh, a crystal- 
line powder, m. p. near 274°, and with sodium nitrite yielding citro- 
hydraziaside, NH<gJ“^ ) >C(OH)-CH 2 -CO-N 3 ; this is a colour- 

less powder which is converted by aniline in the presence of a little 
alcohol and ether into citro hydra z ianilid e, 

NH<^J"j I °>C(OH)-OH 2 -CO-NHPh, 

m, p. near 267° (decomp.), and on heating with water gives a yellow, 
crystalline powder, decomp, near 280°, of uncertain nature. 

IX F, T. 

The Constitution of Carbamide®. IV. The Mechanism 
of the Interaction of Carbamide [Urea] and Nitrous Acid. 
Emil Alphonse Werner (T., 1917, 111, 863 — 876).* — -The reac¬ 
tion between nitrous acid and urea, usually expressed by the equa¬ 
tion CH 4 ON 2 + 2HN0 2 = COo p 2N 3 + 3HoO, is commonly regarded 
as evidence of the carbamide structure, but, without asking why 
not, chemists have not used the reaction for the estimation, of 
urea, knowing that it is quite valueless for the purpose. The 
author has now examined the reaction quantitatively, and proves 
that the above equation is fallacious, being based on a wrong con¬ 
ception of the constitution of urea and ’ not on experimental 
evidence. 
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Urea is not attacked by pure nitrous acid, even if a small 
quantity of a weak acid (for -example, acetic acid) is present. 
Only when a strong acid is present does a reaction take place, that 
is, the reaction is really that of a salt of urea. It can be demon¬ 
strated that one of the initial products is cyanic acid, which is 
hydrolysed as fast as it is formed, or attacked by more nitrous 
acid. The actual reactions can therefore be represented by the 
following equations: • 

(i) en:c<| h '+ hx=hn:c(oh)-nh 2 ,hx; 

(2) this + PINO,, = No + HNCO + 2H,0 + HX; (3) HNC0 + H,0 = 
NH ;t +Ca>; (4)" HNCO + HNO„=CO, + N S + II.O. Reaction (4) 
can be almost entirely suppressed in favour of reaction (3) by 
keeping the concentration of nitrous acid low, and, conversely, if 
the solutions are concentrated and nitrous acid is in excess, reac¬ 
tion (4) is the predominating one, although it never quite out¬ 
weighs reaction (3). Only if reaction (4) were quantitatively 
realised would the proportion of nitrogen to carbon dioxide in the 
gas conform to the usually accepted equation. The “loss” of 
nitrogen observed, regarded from the old point of view, is due to 
the production of ammonia (reaction 3). Another fact which has 
been overlooked is that nitric oxide is always formed as well, under 
the ordinary conditions used in the estimation of nitrous acid by 
urea, even to the extent of 6—8% of the total gas. J. C. W . 

Electronic Formula of Benzene and Molecular Volumes 
of the Chlorobenzenes. Harry Shipley Fry (J. Amen Ghent. 
Soc. } 1917, 39, 1688—1699).—Various relationships between the 
electronic formula of benzene and certain physical properties, 
notably the molecular volumes, of mono-, di~, tri~, tetra-, penta-, 
and hexa-chlorobenzenes are indicated and discussed. It is shown 
that halogen atoms which function positively appear to possess 
different atomic volumes from those which function negatively, so 
that it is possible to correlate certain additive and constitutive 
effects apparent in the molecular volumes of certain compounds 
with their electronic formulae; these effects cannot be explained 
by means of ordinary structural formulae. Definite relationships 
which exist between the molecular volumes of six different chloro¬ 
benzenes and their respective electronic formulae lend further sup¬ 
port to the electronic formula of benzene. The suggestion is made 
that any variations in the relative positions of the valency electrons 
which determine the polarity of an atom may likewise cause varia¬ 
tions in the atomic volume of the atom. T. II. P. 

Preparation of Benzyl Chloride. J. B, Conant (U.S. Pat., 
1233986, 1917; from J. Soc. Ghent. Ind., 1917, 36, 1002).—A 
mixture of toluene and bleaching powder or other suitable chlorine 
compound is treated with sulphur dioxide or other suitable gas 
reacting with the bleaching powder to form chlorine, and the 
resulting benzyl chloride separated by distillation. IT. *W. 
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Reduction ol Nitro- and Nitroso-compounds with. Platinum 
and Hydrogen. Guido Cusmano (Atti £. Accad. Lined , 1917, 
[v], ,26, ii, 87 —91).—Aromatic niononitro-compounds (p-nitro- 
pheiiol, jMiitroanisole, and p-nitro toluene) are reduced to amines 
by hydrogen and platinum-black at the ordinary temperature, no 
matter what quantity of hydrogen is present. The aromatic 
nitroso-compounds behave in the same way (pmitr osophenol, 
p-nitrosothymol, 2 Miitrosodimethylaniline, and the nitroso- 
naphthols). In the same conditions, terpene nitroso-compounds 
are reduced quantitatively to the corresponding hydroxylamines; 
thus, 8-nitrosomenthone is converted into 8-liydroxylamino- 
menthone. R. V. S. 

Crystallographic Examination of Diphenyl and its Deriv¬ 
atives. KarlMieleitnee (Zeitsch. Kryst.Min., 1915, 55, 51—87). 
—The author has examined crystals of about twenty-two ortho- 
and para-derivatives of diphenyl, but fails to find any certain 
evidence of morphotropic relationship between a derivative and 
the parent substance, and few instances of morphotropic relation¬ 
ship among the derivatives. 

Diphenyl (in. p. 70°) is monoclinic prismatic \a : h : c — 'l '4428 ; 

1:5-4331; $=94°46 / ], 

7 >y/-Ditolyl is also monoclinic prismatic, but bears no apparent 
relationship to the parent hydrocarbon \rt : h: r =1*1780 :1 : 0*7212 ; 
j8 = 94°20 / ]. 

p-p^Difhioro-, clichloro, and dibromo-diphenyl form an iso- 
morphous monoclinic series; unfortunately, the cli-iodo- and 
dicyano-compounds could not be completely measured. The axial 
ratios are as follows: 

^y~Difhiorodiphenyl [a :b:c — 1 ‘1021:1 : 0* 6954; j8 == 

py-Dichlorocliphenyl [a :b :c = 1*1504 :1:0*7159; j8 = 96°53 f l 

p-p'-Dibromodiphenyl [a : b : c = 1*1152 :1: 0*6942; $ == 96°38 / ]. 

Of the other derivatives of the dipara-series, the dihydroxydi¬ 
phenyl is orthorhombic [a : b : c = 0*8555 :1: 4*0194], whilst dinitro- 
diphenyl and diaminodiphenyl are triclinic. 

The diortho-derivatives, although structurally less symmetrical, 
frequently crystallise with higher symmetry than the correspond¬ 
ing dipara-compounds. Thus, o-V-diehlorodiphenyl is ortho¬ 
rhombic [a : h : c = 0*8297 : 1 : 0*7459]; o-o '-dihydroxy diphenyl, 
orthorhombic [a : b : c = 1*1819:1: 1*8277]; o-o'-d initrodiphenyl, 
monoclinic [a: h : c = 1*2927:1: 0*9089 ; $ = i21°36'J']; o-o'-diamino- 
diphenyl, monoclinic [a :b :c = 1*3522 :1: 3*3760; j8 = 100°19^]. 

The crystals of other mono- and di-derivatives of diphenyl are 
described, and also those of di-diphenylmethane. It is concluded 
that the magnitude of the change of crystal structure effected by 
any substituent group bears no relation to the size of that group. 
The topic parameters appear to throw no fresh light on the 
morphotropic relationships. E. H. R. 

Pyro-condensations in the Aromatic Series. II. Hans 
Meyer and Alice Hofmann ( Monatsh 1917, 38, 141—157. Com¬ 
pare ihid, y 1917, 37, 681).—Aromatic derivatives of the four 
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halogens have 'been maintained for some hours at a bright red 
heat and the products examined. In all cases, halogen .and 
hydrogen are 'eliminated together; it is never found, except 
perhaps to a doubtful extent in the case of iodine, that two 
aromatic nuclei are united by the carbon atoms which bore the 
halogen atoms. 

Chlorobenzene yields 4:4 / -dichlorodiphenyl and some p-chloro- 
diphenyl and 2:2 / -dichlorodiphenyl, hydrogen chloride and a trace 
of chlorine being evolved. y^Diehlorobenzene is particularly 
stable, but gives after a time 2:5:2': § l -tetracMorocliphenyl, yellow 
crystals, m. p. 84—85°. 

The decomposition of bromobenzene is greatly helped by mercury 
vapour. The products are benzene and p-bromodiphenyl, m, p. 
87—88°. /^Dibromobenzene yields 4:4 / -dibromodiplienyl, m. p. 
162—163°; 2:4'- or 2:2 / -dibromodiphenyl, m. p. 117°, a very 
little bromobenzene, and sometimes 2 :5 : 2 1 : S'-tetrabromodiphenyl, 
an. p. 210—211°. 

Xoclobenzene yields benzene, some diphenyl, and a mixture of 
iododiphenyls. 

Fluorobenzene forms 4 :4 ; -difluorodiphenyl, m. p. 94—95°. 

o-Bromotoluene most readily yields anthracene and probably 
2 :2 / -dibromostilhene and 2 : 2 / -dibromodiphenyl. p-Chlorotoluene 
gives 4 :4 ; “dichlorodibenzyl and 4 :4 ; -dichlorostilbene. p-Fluoro- 
toluene decomposes quickly and at not a very high temperature, 
hut the only important product is 4:4 f -difluorostilhene^ 0 14 H- in F 2 , 
m. p. 106°. This slowly combines with bromine to form 4:4'- 
difluoro-aat-dibromodiftenzyl, in compact needles, m. p. 141—142°. 
m-Fluorotoluene yields chiefly 3:3 f -difluorodibenzyl, which crystal¬ 
lises in broad lamellae, m. p. 38°. ^Iodotoluene forms some 
toluene, dibenzyl, stilbene, and 4:4 ^idadosfilhene, colourless 
leaflets, in. p. 257—259°. 

Benzyl chloride yields stilbene, toluene, and a trace of dibenzyl, 
but no plienanthrene. J. C. W. 

Tetraphenylmethane. M. Gomberg and Oliver, Kamm (J. 
Amer. Ohem. Soc 1917, 89, 2009—2015).—A report of attempts 
to improve the yield of tetraphenylmethane obtainable by various 
methods. The action of magnesium phenyl bromide on chlorotri- 
plienylmethane gives only a poor yield of tetraphenylmethane, the 
product being largely triphenylmethyl; this result is not due to 
the subsequent decomposition of tetraphenylmethane by the 
Gfrignard reagent or to a primary formation of triphenylmethyl 
followed by a slow reaction of this with the Grignard reagent pro¬ 
ducing tetraphenylmethane. It is found, however, that when the 
action is effected in the absence of ether and at 150—200°, 1,0—12% 
of the tetraphenyl compound can be obtained instead of the usual 
3—5%, and the product is not contaminated with triphenylmethyl 
peroxide as is the ordinary product at lower temperatures. 

The methyl and ethyl ethers of triphenylcarbmol react with 
magnesium phenyl bromide at 150—160°, giving 10—12% of tetra¬ 
phenylmethane, whilst with the phenyl ether the yield is 20%. 
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Triphenylcarbinol and chlorotriphenylmethane readily condense 
with phenol at 100° in the presence of a small quantity of an 
acid, such as sulphuric or hydrochloric, forming pdiydroxytetra- 
pheiiyhnethane in almost quantitative amount; if sodium phen- 
oxide is used and the presence of acid is avoided, the product is 
phenaxytriphenylmethane, the occasional simultaneous presence of 
hydroxytetraphenylmethane in the product being’ probably due to 
an intermediate formation of triphenylmethyl, which subsequently 
reacts additively with the free phenol present. From the readi¬ 
ness with which pdiydroxytetraphenylmethane is produced, it is 
evident that the hindrance to the formation of tetraphenylniethane 
is not of a simple steric nature. D. F. T. 


Amides and Imides of Tartaric Acid. III. L. Gas ale 
( Qazzetta , 1917, 47, ii, 63—68. Compare this vol., i, 545).— 
When p-phenetidine hydrogen tartrate is kept at 150—155° for 
some hours, p ~et hoxyphenyltartr imide > 


OH (OB) *00. 
CH(OH)*CO 


>Fr*C f) H 4 *OEt, 


is formed (yield, 65%). The imide is insoluble in cold water and 
is not saponified when boiled with water for a long time; it has 
ra. p. 260° (corr.), [a] 1 ^ + 115*7°. When this imide is heated at 
150—160° with an equal weight of p-phenetidine, diethoxy phenyl- 
tartramide , C 20 H 24 O f) N 2 , p. 282° (corr.), is formed. Ethoxy- 
phem/ltartramide, Cj 2 H 16 0 5 N 2 , is produced when the above-men¬ 
tioned imide is dissolved in warm concentrated aqueous ammonia; 
it crystallises in colourless, prismatic tablets, m. p. 237° (corr,; 
decomp.). Eth o ceyphenyltartramic acid, C 12 H 15 0 6 N, is obtained by 
boiling the imide with a 2i\ r -solution of potassium hydroxide and 
acidifying the solution with concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
crystallises in leaflets, m. p. 201° (corr.), and has [«]}>-+107T°. 
Its methyl ester, C 13 H 17 O 0 N, forms shining prisms, m, p. 191° 
(corr.), [a]i> +101‘2°. The ethyl ester, C 14 H 19 O fl N, crystallises in 
colourless prisms, ni. p. 175° (corr.), and has [aiy +98*72°. 

^ ‘ ' R. Y. S. 


Steric Hindrance of Chemical Reactions. III. i//-Cumyl- 
sulphamic Acid. fi//-Cumylaminosulplionic Acid.]. O. Paal 
and Max Hijbaleck (Ber., 1917, 50, 1110—1115. Compare A,, 
1899, i, 587, 748; 1901, i, 693).—^-Cumidine reacts with amino- 
sulphonic acid at moderate temperatures to form xp-ciimidine 
aminostdpho no t e, NH 2 ; SO n H,NIT L > t -G G Il 2 Me.>, in stout, elongated , 
glistening leaflets, m. p. 163°, which changes at 165—170° into 
ammonium tp-ctwiylaminamdphonate, NH * S0 8 *NH 4 . 

When a mixture of ^-cumidine and aminosulphonic acid is heated 
at 170—180°, however, the product is \p~cumidine xpommylaniino- 
svlphonate , which crystallises in concentric groups of sparingly 
soluble, glistening needles, m. p. 213°. This can be converted into 
the corresponding harium and sodium (1H 2 0) salts, and from the 
latter the free ty-cumylaminosulplionic ■ acid (2:4:5 -trimethyl- 
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whenylaminosulphonic add) can be isolated in satiny needles, 
decomp. 225°. 

It was found to be impossible to obtain either of the two possible 
fcum idinesulphonic acids, by heating these ^-cumylamino- 
snlphoiiates, or by the action of fuming sulphuric acid on 
^-cumidine. J. C, W. 

^-Cumylnitrosoaminosulphonic Acid. C. Paal and Max 
Hub aleck 1917, 50, 1115—1118).—A suspension of 

^-cumylaminosulphonic acid in water, when treated with sodium 
nitrite in the cold, gives a crystalline mass of the sodium salt of 
the nitroso-acid, from which the free acid can he isolated by the 
careful addition of dilute hydrochloric acid at a low temperature. 
^GmnylmUrosoaminosulphonic add (2 : 4 : 5-trimethylphenyl- 
nitrosoamin osulphonic add) , C fi H s Me.pN (N 0)° S0 3 H, crystallises 
in white needles, and greatly resembles diazonium salts. It 
explodes on warming, and even spontaneously when dry, and may 
also explode when warmed with dilute acids. With slightly 
acidified water, it decomposes into nitrogen and ^-cumenol, and 
when warmed with alcohol it yields ^-cumene. J. C. W. 

The Three Nitrotriphenylamines. Jean Piccard and Louis 
M. Larsen (J. Amer . Ghent. Sac., 1917, 39, *2006—2009).—By 
heating with iodobenzene, potassium carbonate, copper powder, 
and a little potassium iodide, a nitrobenzene solution of p-nitre- 
diphenylamine was made to yield the corresponding p-nitrotri- 
phenylamine, m. p. 140°, identical with the product obtainable 
by direct nitration of triphenylamine (Herz, A., 1890, 1409). In 
a similar manner, o- and m-nifcrodiphenylarnines respectively were 
converted into- the previously unknown o-nitro 1 riphenylamin e , 
C 18 H 14 0 2 lSr 2 , orange-yellow crystals, m. p. 98°, and i n-nitrotri- 
phem/lamine , a lemon-yellow solid, m. p. 78°, the solution of which 
in sulphuric acid acquires a blue coloration in a few seconds. 

I). F. T. 

The Bromination of the Two Naphthylamines. Hartwig 
Franzen and Erling Aaslund (J. pr. Ghent ., 1917, [ii], 95, 
160—167, Compare Franzen and Eidis, A., 1914, i, 162; Franzen 
and Plenglein, A., 1915, i, 230).—It has already been shown that 
th© naphthylamines, by conversion into their benzylidene deriv¬ 
atives, addition of bromine, and subsequent decomposition of the 
additive compounds, can be made to yield brom ©-substituted 
naphthylamines. Further experiments are now described, as a 
result of which it is possible to state that only two 'atoms of 
bromine can with ease be introduced into- a-naphthyfamine, whilst 
the introduction of three is possible with /3-naphthylamine. 

1:2-Dibromo-/3-naphthylamine, which has already been prepared 
in the above way, forms a benzylidene derivative, C,.JIj 
yellow needles, m. p, 101—103°; the dark grey dibromide, 
C 12 H 14 NBr 4 , of this substance when boiled with alcohol regenerates 
the dibromonaphthy]amine. 
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1 -Bromobenzy 1 iclene-/6-n aph t hy 1 amine when successively treated 
in chloroform solution with bromine, pyridine, bromine, and boiling 
alcohol is converted into 1:6: ?-tribromo-/3-naplitliylainine (compare 
Claus and Philipson, A., 1891, 462), which, like 2:4: 6-tribromo- 
aniline, does not form a benzylidene derivative. In an attempt to 
prepare a tetrabrorno-derivative of j3~naphthylamine, benzylidene- 
naphthyl amine was thrice treated with bromine and pyridine suc¬ 
cessively, and then finally with bromine and alcohol successively, 
but the product was only the 1:6: Mribromo-j8-naphthylamine. 

Benzylidene-a-naphthylamine is, by this method, readily con¬ 
vertible into 2 :4-dibromo-a-naphthylamine, which, however, 
resisted the endeavour at further bromination by this process, the 
product obtained by decomposition of the dibromide of the 
benzylidene derivative being impure 2:4-dibromo-a-naphthylamine, 
the same substance being formed from benzylidene-a-naphthyl- 
arnine after two- successive treatments with bromine and pyridine 
and a final treatment with bromine and alcohol. D. F. T. 

Preparation of Phenyl-a naphthylamine. M. Katayama 
(A’ oqyo-Kmtgaku-Zasshi ; [J. (Jhern. hidTokyo], 1917, 20, 

353-—365 ; from J. Hoe. Ohem. hid., 1917, 36,' 865).—StreifFs 
method of preparing phenyl-a-naphthylamine by combination of 
a-naphtliylamiue hydrochloride and aniline is tedious and gives a 
relatively poor yield. The author made experiments to ascertain 
the most suitable conditions for preparing the base by Fried- 
lander’s method of condensing aniline with a-naphthol in presence 
of a dehydrating agent. Under the following conditions, a yield 
of 64% of the theoretical quantity of phenyl-a-naphthylamine 
(calculated on the a-naphthol'used) is obtained. An intimate mix¬ 
ture of a-naphthol (1 mol.), aniline (2 mols.), and calcium chloride 
(1 mol.) is placed in an autoclave, which is heated for ten hours 
at 300°. The product is treated with boiling water to remove 
calcium chloride, with hydrochloric acid to remove uncombined 
aniline, and with sodium hydroxide to remove uncombined 
a-naphthol, and is then distilled in a vacuum in a current of 
carbon dioxide or hydrogen. After crystallising from alcohol, the 
phenyl-a-.naphthylamine has m. p. 60°, T. S. P. 

The Influence of the Solvent on the Reaction between 
Polyhydric Phenols and Alkali Hydrogen Carbonates. 
Franz von ITemmelmayr (Monatsh., 1917, 38, 77—89. Compare 
A., 1913, i, 468; 1915, i, 543).—The reaction between potassium 
hydrogen carbonate and polyhydric phenols under different condi¬ 
tions has been studied. 

A. Anhydrous Agents; Atmospheric Pressure.— -Resorcinol, at 
120°, yields 2:4- and 2:6-dihydroxybenzoic acids; catechol and 
quinol produce no carboxylic- acids. Pyrogallol yields 2:3:4-tri- 
hydroxybenzoic acid. 

B. Anhydrous Agents; Closed Tubes. —Catechol at 200° yields 
catecholdicarboxylic acid; resorcinol forms a-resodicarboxylic acid, 
and 3 :5-dihydroxybeuzoic acid yields jS-resodicarboxylic acid ; quinol 
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at 260—270° gives a high yield of a dicarboxylie- acid, which crystal¬ 
lises in needles with 11I 2 0 ; pyrogallol at 200° forms gallocarboxylic 
acid, m. p. 281°, the yield "being almost the theoretical one; orciuol 
gives y;-orsellinic acid. 1 :5-Dihydroxy naphthalene at 230° yields a 
dicarboxylie add , which decomposes at 290° and then melts at 300°; 
the acid and its alkali salts dye wool yellow, and the shade is con¬ 
verted into* a very good brown by treatment with chromic acid or 
chromates. The barium, calcium, silver , and ammonium salts are 
described. 1:6-Dihydroxynaphthalene reacts with a mixture of the 
hydrogen carbonate and normal carbonate to form a monocarboxylic 
add , in stellate groups of yellow prisms, m. p. 200°; the barium. 
salt crystallises with 8H 2 Q. Other dihydroxy naphthalenes were 
examined, hut no acids could be obtained. 

C. Reactions in the Presence of Dry Aniline or Diphenylamine ; 
Atmospheric Pressure. —Resorcinol yields jS-resorcylic acid and also 
a-resodicarboxylic acid, especially with diphenylamine, although this 
acid loses carbon dioxide most readily if heated alone* with the bases. 
Catechol and quinol do not react, and pyrogallol forms only a 
monocarboxylic acid. 

D. Reactions in Boiling Anhydrous Cetyl Alcohol ,—Although 

this alcohol boils at a higher temperature than diphenylamine, the 
yield of a-resodicarboxylic acid from resorcinol is not so great as in 
the above case. * J. C. W. 

Compounds ol Ferric Chloride with Ethyl Ether and 
with Benzyl Sulphide. Aquila Forster, Christopher Cooper, 
and George Yarrow (T., 1917, 111, 809—814). — Anhydrous ferric 
chloride' dissolves in ethyl ether to* form the dark red, very deli¬ 
quescent compound , C 4 IT K) 0,FeCl 3 . This gives a quantitative yield 
of ethyl chloride when heated over a free flame, and reacts with 
ammonia to form products which evolve etliylamin.es on distilla¬ 
tion. 

A double compound' of benzyl sulphide and ferric chloride, 
S(0 7 II 7 ) 2 ,Fe0L } , has also been obtained, in minute, lemon-yellow 
crystals, m. p. 94°. This reacts with benzyl chloride to form tri- 
benzylsiilpbinimn ferrichloride, m. p. 98*5° (Hofmann and Oft, 
A., 1907, i, 84), which can be converted into* the impure, viscous 
chloride by means of alkali. A compound- , S(C 7 H 7 ) ;i *CN,FeO J. t , 
lemon-yellow crystals, m, p. 76°, is obtained by the interaction of 
benzyl sulphide, benzyl cyanide, and ferric chloride in ethereal solu¬ 
tion. Ammonia converts this into trlhenzyhulphimum cyanide, 
S(C 7 H 7 ) 8 -CN, large, white prisms, m. p. 41°, which combines with 
platinum chloride, as well as with ferric chloride, giving a red 
compound , C 44 H 42 N 2 S 2 ,PtGl 4 , m, p. 162°. ‘ " J. C. W. 

^-Bimethylaminobenzoyl Chloride. H. Staudtnger and R. 
Endle (Ber., 1917, 50, 1046 — 1047). — pdMniethylaniinohenzoyl 

chloride may be obtained in white leaflets, m. p. 145—147°, by the 
action of thienyl chloride on the corresponding acid, and converted 
into .• ^diniethylaminohensg-niUde, m. p. 182—183°. Just as. the 
reactivity of the carbonyl group in benzaldehyde or benzophenone 
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is greatly enhanced by the presence of a methoxyl or dimethyl- 
amino-group in the para-position, so p-methoxy- and especially ^-di¬ 
methyl amino-benzoyi chlorides are found to be more chemically 
active than benzoyl chloride. J. C. W. 


Action of Sodium Benzyl Cyanide with Ethyl p-Tolyl- 
cinnamate. Milo Reason Daughters (/. Amer. Chem. Soc 1917, 
39, 1927'—1930).—The interaction of ethyl p-tolylcinnamate, benzyl 
cyanide, and sodium methoxide did not follow the expected course, 
but yielded y - cycmo-y-phenyl-fi-jy-tolylbntyric acid , 

CN* CHPlr CH(C 6 H 4 Me) ■ CHyCOoIl, 
in. p. 166—169°, together with a substance which, from analogy 
with the results of Avery and McDole (A., 1908, i, 343), may have 


the constitution 


CN*CPh< CH ( C « H 4 Me )* CH ^ C0 >0 
can la n \ C H(C 6 H 4 Me)*OH 2 -CO^ U * 


D. F. T. 


Method of Separation of Stereoisomeric a-Halogenated 
Ethylenic Acids (Stable and Labile). J. Bougault (Bull. Soc. 
chim.y 1917, [iv], 21, 172—174).—The method used for the separa¬ 
tion of the stereoisomeric a-iodocinnamic acids (compare A., 1916, 
i, 817) is shown to be generally applicable to a-halogenated ethylenic 
acids, and more detailed instructions are given. W. G-. 


fi -Alkylated Cinnamic Acids and their Stereoisomerides. 
E. Stoermer, F. Grimm, and E. Laage (. Ber 1917, 50, 959—980). 
—A number of /3-alkylcinnainic acids and their esters, amides, and 
anilides are described, of both stable and 'Mo- forms. Each pair of 
acids is remarkable among stereoisomeric acids in giving solid solu¬ 
tions of the two forms, which often appear to be composed of one 
kind of crystal, and are extremely difficult to separate. Further¬ 
more, it frequently happens that the alio -acid has a higher m. p. 
than the stable acid, although the usual rule is observed in all but 
the case of the jS-ethylcinnamic acids, namely, that the isomeride 
with the lower m. p. has by far the greater solubility. Consequently, 
it is often difficult to determine in those cases in which both forms 
are produced during the same synthesis which is the stable and 
which the ^//^-modification. The amides and anilides show similarly 
irregular physical properties, but the methyl esters regularly have 
lower boiling points in the alio -series and the «//o-acids can be con¬ 
verted into indones (this voL, i, 654). The acids may usually be 
separated by means of light petroleum, but, owing to' the prevail¬ 
ing scarcity of this solvent, other methods have been investigated. 
It is found that the basic copper salts of the alio-ethyl- and -propyl 
acids are much less soluble in ether than the isomerides, but the 
acids are all so weak that they do not yield aniline salts, and a 
separation by means of these is therefore impossible. The mixtures 
of isomerides are all much more soluble than either ingredient. 

The labile acids may all be prepared by exposing the stable acids 
to the light of a quartz mercury lamp, and the methyl esters are 
obtained by means of methyl sulphate, in order to avoid any agents 
which favour transformation of the aUo-iorm. 

Stable jB-methylcinnamic acid is best obtained by the action of 
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zinc filings and ethyl bromoacetate on acetophenone, a. few drops 
of phosphoryl chloride being added before the distillation to ensure 
the complete decomposition of the j8-liydroxy-acid which is first 
formed. The acid crystallises in rhombic prisms, in. p. 98*5°, and 
dissolves in sulphuric acid with lemon-yellow colour; the methyl 
ester forms large, stout crystals, in. p. 29°, b. p. 127—128°/10 nan.; 
the amide crystallises in stout needles, m. p. 119°; the anilide forms 
slender needles, m. p. 121° (compare Henrich and. Wirth, A., 1904, 
i, 431). alio ethyl cinnamic acid crystallises in very thin, flat 
rhombs, in. p. 131*5°; the methyl ester has m. p. 26*5—27*5°, b. p. 
113*5°/8 mm.; the amide forms iridescent leaflets, m. p. 94—95°; 
the anilide separates as a woolly mass, in. p. 93°. 

fJ-Ethylcinnamic acid, obtained in a similar manner from propio- 
phenone, crystallises in very large, elongated platelets, m. p. 95*5°; 
the methyl ester has b. p. 130°/8 ram.; the amide forms asbestos- 
like needles, in. p. 104°; the anilide has in. p. 84°. allo-j 8-Ethyl- 
cinnamic acid crystallises in stout rhombs, in. p. 93—95*5°; the 
methyl ester has b. p. 122—123°/8 mm.; the amide forms iridescent 
leaflets, in. p. 101°; the anilide has m. p. 122°. 

jB-Propylciunamic acid, likewise obtained by Schroeier’s method 
(A., 1907, i, 530), lias m. p. 94°, and the amide forms woolly needles, 
in. p. 98*5°. alio -fi-ii-Propylciwiamic acid crystallises in long, stout 
needles, m. p. 86*5°, and the amide forms glistening leaflets, m. p. 
100—101°. A mixture of the two acids forms homogeneous 
crystals, in. p. 59—60°. 

p-j8-Dimethylcinnamic acid (ibid.) crystallises in stout fibres, in. p. 
135° ; the methyl ester forms thin leaflets, m. p. 45—45*5°, b. p. 
157°/17 mm.; the amide has in. p. 131—-132°. allo-p ~j3~7)imethyl- 
cinnamic acid crystallises in brilliant leaflets, m. p. 117*5—118°; 
its methyl ester has b. p. 144—145°/17 mm.; the amide forms long 
needles, in. p. 106°. 

o-Methoxy-fi-methylchinamic acid may be prepared from 
o-m ethoxy acetophenone and methyl bromoacetate, whereby precau¬ 
tions are necessary to avoid obtaining a mixture with the uWo-niedi¬ 
fication. The stable acid forms feathery tablets, in. p. 96*5°, and 
the methyl ester lias b. p. 172—173°/26 .mm, al 1 o~o-.1/ etho.ry-jB- 
methylcin namic acid may be obtained by the action of ultra-violet 
light on the stable acid or by hydrolysing 4-methylcou marin (A., 
1908, i, 339) and methylating the phenolic acid, thus: 

. A__OA 

°« H «<OM e :CH -> OM t -C,.H 4 -GM«:CH-CO,H. 

It has m. p. T23~™124°, and its methyl ester has b. p. 157*5—158*5°/ 
25 mm. 

p-Methylcinnarnic acid crystallises in large scales, ml p. 
198—199°; its methyl ester has ml p. 57—58°, b. p. 164'—165°/ 
\32 mm.; its amide forms white leaflets, ml p. 189—190°. allo-p- 
M e t hylc in namic acid crystallises in bundles of stout needles, m. p. 
75—76°, and forms an aniline hydrogen salt, woolly needles, ml p. 
86—87°, a methyl ester, b. p. i41—142°/23 mm., and an amide, 
ml p, 116—116*5°. J. C. W. 
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The Optical Isomerism of the Abietic Acids* Feed. 
Schulz (Chem. Zeit 1917, 41, 666—667).—Abietic acid may be 
prepared by extracting American colophony with dilute alcohol or 
by precipitating the alcoholic solution with hydrogen chloride, but 
the author finds that whereas the alcoholic solution of the resin 
has + rotation, the solution becomes laevorotatory on addition of 
hydrogen chloride, so that the products above mentioned are prob¬ 
ably not identical. When the resin is dissolved in boiling alcohol 
and dry hydrogen chloride passed into the cold ^solution, white 
crystals of abietic acid are obtained, the constants of which gradu¬ 
ally alter on recrystallisation from acetone, from [a] D — 77*9° 
(solvent and concentration not stated) and m. p. 161° to 
[o] D —96'8°, m. p. 171°. Further recrystallisation from acetone 
raises the m. p. to 173°. The molecular weight by titration is 
found to be 304. On exposure to air, the rotation alters owing to 
oxidation, and it changes also on heating at high temperatures 
(200°). American colophony, type H, extracted with dilute alcohol, 
yields an oil which gradually sets to a mass of crystals, from which 
by crystallisation from acetone a portion is obtained having 
["ot] D — 22° (c —2*2; solvent not stated), whilst another part has 
[a] I) -f49°. An almost inactive fraction, [a] n + 2*6°, is also 
obtained. On treatment with mineral acid, the rotation of the 
two last became negative. 

From technical resin oil the .author has extracted an acid winch 
he names oilsi/lvic add (Olsylvinsaure), m. p. 171—173°, 
Hn~t53 0 (c = 10; solvent not stated), which does not alter in 
rotation when warmed, with mineral acids, and in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the abietic acid from colophony does not absorb oxygen 
from the air and does not turn yellow in light. The abietic acids 
can readily be esterified by boiling their alcoholic solutions with 
30% of concentrated sulphuric acid for an hour; T. S. Pa. 

Iron Compounds of Salicylic Acid. B. F. Weinland and 
Kurt Zimmermann (A reft. Pharm 1917, 255, 204—232).—The 
paper is largely a reply to Claasz’s criticisms (Arch. Pharm., 1915, 
253, 342) of Weinland and Herz’s classification of the ferric com¬ 
pounds of salicylic acid into three groups (A., 1913, i, 1189). The 
substance to which Claasz gives the formula 

OH'C 0 H 4 -CO-O-Fe<°“>C 6 H 4 

is shown to contain varying amounts of bivalent iron and to be a 
mixture of salicylic acid compounds of bi- and ter-valent iron. 
The same is also true of Ciaasz’s compound, 

C«H 4 <g“>Fe- 0 -F 6< g~>C 6 H 4 . 

Weinland and Herz’s hexasalicylatotriferric salicylate (loc. cit .) 
cannot have the constitution given to it by Claasz. By treating 
an alcoholic solution of the substance with A-nitric acid, 20% per¬ 
chloric acid solution, and concentrated sulphuric acid respectively, 
salts of the following composition have been obtained: 
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(i) 


(0-C0-C B H 4 -0H) s '|N0 3 


T71 \ V W -V.^JLAj'V/JLX J fi I IX v/o , 

OH 4 /C Jc0 a 3 -0 6 H 4 -0H + 

F (0-C0-C 6 H 4 -0H) 6 ~ 

1 e s OH 


6 4 

! (0-C0*C) 6 H 4 -0H) 2 + 15 or 4H a O, 


brownish-red rectangular plates, (ii) 

F (G-COC fi H 4 -OH) B 

L 3 (0H)j 

brownish-yellow, crystalline powder, and 
(iii) | Pe/°' CO jg|J 1 ) 4' OH )c](0-CO-C 6 H 4 -OH) 


F (0-C0-C 6 H 4 -0H) B 

3 (OH), 

|0-00-C 8 H 4 -0H + 4H 2 0, 


C10 4 + 


+ 


f F (0-00-0,H 4 -OH) a l go 

|_ ® 3 (OH), J 2 4 


j' Fe3 ( 0 -CO-C^H 4 ‘ 0 H) 5 J(o. co .o 6 H 4 -OH) + 8H S 0, 
yellowish-red, crystalline powder. 


C. S. 


Metallic Salts of Acetylsalicylic [o-Acetoxybenzoic] Acid, 
M. Bouvet (Bull Sol Pharmacol 1917, 24, 86—-90; from Gkem. 
Zentr.j 1917, ii, 101—102).—The author describes the preparation 
of aspirin and its known mineral salts. Magnesium o-acctowy- 
benzoate is obtained by treating aspirin with calcined magnesia 
and water ; the precipitate is extracted with methyl alcohol, and 
the solution, precipitated with ether. The salt crystallises in 
hexagonal plates with 3 or 4IT 2 0, which are soluble in •water or 
methyl alcohol, but slightly so in ethyl alcohol. A bibliography 
of other salts, is given. IT. W. 


Ketens. XXVIII. Ketencarboxylic Esters and Schifi’s 
Bases. H. Staudinger (Ber. , 1917, 50, 1035—1041). — The author 
has previously found that coloured ketoketens react with SehilFs 
bases, but he believed that colourless ketens were less reactive. 
He now reports that no such connexion between colour and 
additive capacity exists. 

[With R. Endue.] —-Benzylideneaniline reacts with ordinary 
keten at 180—200° to form the lactam of Q^niMno-fi-phenylpro- 

p ionic acid , NPh<C^Q OIR, which crystallises in long leaflets, 

3ii. p. 153—154°, and decomposes at 600° into phenylcarbimide and 
styrene, 

[With J. Modeze jew sin.]—Ethyl ketencarboxylate and benzyl- 
ideneaniline unite at — 20° to form ethyl Z-keto-l ; 2-diphenybA* 
etJi'ijUrimvthylenimine-i-earhowylate (I), m. p. about 66°. This is 
very unstable, and changes at 200° into the lactam of: a-earbetli~ 
oa?y~0-amMno~fcphenyl-o~ethylpropion'ic' acid (II), m, p. 109—110°, 
which may be hydrolysed to the free acid (III), m, p. 154—155°. 

C0 2 Et-CEt<^p“>0HPh -> C0 2 Et-CEt<^jj~>NPh -> 

(•I) (II.) 

NHPh-CHPh-CHEt-COjH. 

(III.) 
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[With H. Hirzel.]—M ethyl phenylketencarboxylate reacts with 
heiizylideneanilina to yield the lactam of a-carbamethcnvy-0-anilino- 

afi-diphenyljjrojnonic add, C0 2 Me-CPh<^^~> NPh, m. p. 

158—159°, and with diphenylmethyleneaniline (benzophenoneanil) 
to form methyl 4 : 6-diketo- 1:2 :2 :3 : b-penta-phenylpiperidme-^ : 5- 
dicarboxylate , m. p. 213—214° (decomp.). 

Ethyl ketendicarboxylate does not react with benzylideneaniline, 
but with benzophenoneanil it forms a trimethyleneimine derivative. 

J. 0. W. 

Certain Derivatives of p-Dialkylamino-o-benzoylbenzoic 
Acids. J. Perard {Ann. Ghim ., 1917, [ix], 7, 340—414; 8, 
22—69).—In part a more detailed account of work already pub¬ 
lished (compare A., 1906, i, 755; 1908, i, 422). As a result of 
further work, the authors now assign the constitution 

CPh 2 <^4k>C(OH) -C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 

to the compound, m. p. 194°, obtained by the action of excess of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on the isomeric methyl //-dimethyl- 
arnino-o-benzoylhenzoates. This compound gives a .s alpha te, 

, Ho SO ;! , HoO, 

m. p. 140—150°; a hyS'oclloride, C 2S H 25 0 2 .N,HCl,HoO, m. p. 
140—150°; and a platinichhnide, m. p. 190—200°. With hydr- 
oxylamine it gives a compound, .C2 S H 2€ 0 2 N 2 , m. p. 179° (decomp.). 
The dimethylaminodiphenylanthraeene obtained by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on p~d im ethyl am i n o-o-b en zhydr y 1 tr i- 
phenylcarbinol, when reduced by sodium amalgam in methyl- 
alcoholic solution, gives 1 §-phe-dimethylaminophenyl -9; 10- 

dl h yd ro an t h ra c en e , CHPh<S41 4 >CH-C,H,-NMe,, m. p. 184°. 

p-Dimetliylaniino~o-benzhydryltriphenylcarbinol condenses with 
dimethyl aniline, yielding p ^im&thyleiminobemliydryl{d‘iphenyl-]y- 
dimet'lbylariwio b en-z yl) b enz en e, 

NMey Oj.Hp CH (OH) * C tJ Hp CPh 2 * C^PIp NMe^ 
m. p. 122°, and with diethylaniline, giving \>dimethylamino- 
b em hydryl {diphenyl- j)~diet hylaminob enzyl) b enz ene , m. p. 128°. 
l-Hydroxy-2 : 2-diphenyl-1 -p-climethylaminopheny 1-1 : 2-dihydroAo- 
benzofuran also condenses with dimethyl- and diethyl-aniline. 
With the former it gives 2: 2-diphenyl A : l-tU-jpcfomethylavtino* 

phenyl A : 2-d ihydroimh emofuran, CPho^ ^^ 4 ^ C(TVH rN Mel) 9i> 

occurring in two crystalline forms: (1) prisms, m. p. 160°; (2) long 
needles, m. p. 166°. This compound when reduced with zinc and 
acetic acid yields o-phenylb enzyldi{-p-ddmethi/l'amm{>) triphenyl- 
methane , CHPh 2 -C <} H 4 *CT(C f) H 4 *NMe 2 )^. in. p/225°. ^ With di¬ 
ethylaniline, the product of condensation is 2: %diphenylA-p- 
dim e thylam inoph enyl A -p-di e t hylamino phenyl A : 2-dihydroimbenzo- 
furan, m. p. 150°. These condensation products when heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid yield the following anthracene deriv- 
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a lives.: 1 Q-hydroanj-l Q-ph c w/l~9 : 9-dti.(pp-diwetlhylamino2>henyiy9 :10- 

dihgdroanthmcene, HO-CPh^J^C^H^NM^, m. p. 228°, 

which with, dimethylaniline yields \0-plienyl-9 : 9 : l§4ri(-p<Umethyl- 
andnophcnyl)- 9 : IQuUhydromithraeene, m. p. 264°, with diethyl- 
aniline, the corresponding lO-phenyl-9 : 9-di(yp~dimethylamino2}henyiy 
IQ-y-diethylaminopJienyl'Q : 1 0~dihy drownthmcene, m. p. 260°, with 
hydrochloric acid in methyl alcohol the IQ-methyl ether , in. p. 175°, 
and in ethyl alcohol the 10-ethyl ether , m. p. 170°, and on reduction 
with zinc and acetic acid, lQ-'phenyl-9 : 9-di (~p-<A met hylmnino- 
phenyl)-9: lO-diltydroaidhracene, m. p. 283°. The condensation 
product, m. p. 150°, from diethylaniline with concentrated sulphuric 
acid yields 1 0-hydroxy-l 0- ph enyl-9-p-clhn e t hyl amino ph e npl.-9-di- 
ethyl a minophenyl-9 : 1 0-diliydroanthracene, m. p. 214°. 

A. similar series of reactions has been carried out starting with 
methyl p-diethylamino-o-benzoylbenzoate, and the following com¬ 
pounds have been prepared: 

1 -Hydroxy-1p-diet hylamino-2 : 2-diphenyl -1 : 2-dihydrohohe mo- 
fur an , m. p. 160°, giving a methyl ether , m. p. 138—139°, an 
ethyl ether , m. p. ilS°, ' and with liydroxylamine a compound , 
C^H^No, m. p. 205°. 

p -Diethyla mino-o-b emh ydryltriph enylcurb in ol , 

TIO CPh 2 ‘C n H 4 *CH (OH) • C (; H 4 * NE t 2 , 

m. p. 140°. 

2 : 2 -Biphenyl-1 :1 -di (yp-die t hy la mi i loph e npV)~l : 2-dihydroisob enzo- 
furan , m. p. 163°. 

2 : 2-Diphenyl-l-p-diethylaminophenyl-l -p-dimethylaminophenyl- 
\\%^%hydrm&QbenzQfw&n-) m. p. 150°. 

10 -Hydroa\y- 10 -phenyl-9 : 9 -di (-p -dietdiylam-mo phenyl)^ : 10 -dt~ 

h//rlroanthracene, HO-CPli<^«^>C(C li H. t -NEt 2 ) 2 , m. p. 225°. 

10~Phenyl-9 : 9-di(-jydiethylammophenyiyiQ-]hd4cJhylaminophenyl- 
9 ilQ-dihydroanthraceiie, m. p. 258°. 

10 - Ph enyl -10 - p - dimet kylaminoph e nyl- 9 ; 9 -di (-p -die t h yla mino - 
phenyiy9 : 1 0-di hydro an t lira c e n e , m. p. 220°. 

That the above anthracene derivatives have the constitution 
assigned to them was shown by the fact that tetramethyldiamino- 
diphenylanthrone when acted on with magnesium phenyl bromide 
yielded I0-hydroxy-10-phenyl-9 :9-di(-p-dimethylaminopbenyl)-9 ; 1,0- 
dihydroanthracene, agreeing in its chemical and physical properties 
with the same compound described above. 

When methyl p-dimethylamino-o-benzylhenzoate is acted on with 
magnesium phenyl bromide, it yields p -dimethybxminoh emyltrU 
phenyl curb i nol , HO*CPh 2 *C (5 H 4 -CH 2 *C 0 HpNMe 2 , m. p. 139°/ and 
p-dhn e t hylamin o b cnzyl b en zo pinacone , 

NMe a -CiH 4 -Cni 2 -C 6 H 4 -CPh(OH)-CPh(OH)-C fl B^-CH 2 -O fi H 4 -NMe 2 , 
m. p. 210° (decomp.). The carbinol when heated with sulphuric 
acid yields the compound, C 28 H 2G OhT• SQ >h H, m. p. 240° (decomp.). 
With, hydrogen chloride in benzene solution it yields the com¬ 
pound, 0 28 H 2G NOI, m. p. 149°, and it gives a pla f ini chloride, in. p. 
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180° (decomp.). When oxidised with chloroanil, the carbinol gives 
l-hydroxy-2 : 2-diphenyl4-p-dimethylaminophenyl-l : 2-dihydroiso- 
benzofuran, already prepared from methyl dimethylaminobenzoyl- 
benzoate. When condensed with dimethyl aniline, the carbinol 
yields oq?henylbenzyldi(-p-dimethylamino)triphenylmethane, m. p. 
225°, described above, which when oxidised with chloroanil gives a 
compound , (C 3f 5H 3r ,0N 2 ) 2 ,C r> Cl 4 0 3 , m. p. 180° (decomp.), which is 
converted by alcoholic potassium hydroxide into o-phenylbenzyl- 
di (-p -dim eth ylamino) trlph e, nylcarb in ol , 

. CHPho-C c H 4 -C(OH)(C fi H 4 *NMe 2 ) 2 , 
in. p. 189°, giving a hydrochloride , m. p. 160—170° (decomp.). 
The original carbinol when condensed with diethyl aniline gives 
o - phenylbenzyl-p-diethylamino - p~ dimethyla minotriphenylmethane ,, 
CHPho*C 0 H.fCH(Cf.H.pNEto)• C 6 H 4 *NMe 2 , m. p. 150°, giving a 
hydrochloride , m. p. 170° (decomp.). 

The p-dimethylaminobenzylbenzopinacone when heated with 
dilute sulphuric acid gives p-dimethylaminobensylb enzoylhenzene, 
COPh*C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *C ri H 4 *NMe 2 , m. p. 69°, and this compound is also 
obtained if the sulphuric acid is replaced by benzoyl chloride or 
dimethyl aniline, or if the pinacone is heated alone. 

Methyl p-diethylamino-o-benzylbeivzoate when treated with 
magnesium phenyl bromide only gives one compound, namely, 
\>di e t h yla min o h en z yltriph e nylcar b inol , 

HO CPhp C 0 TI 4 * CHo* OpH 4 *NE t 2 , 

in. p. 114°, which with dimethylaniline gives o-phenylbenzyl-^ 
diethylamiiio~|>dimethylaminotripheiiylmethane, m, p. 150 (see 
above). ^ 

In a further endeavour to confirm the constitution of some of 
the compounds described above, the author has studied the action, 
of magnesium phenyl bromide on 3-dimethylaminoaiithraquinone. 
If an excess of the anthraquinone is used, the product is 3-dimethyl- 

am i no- 9(or 10)~ phenyl oxanthranol, C (] H 4 <Tqq (OH) CflHjpNMeg, 

in. p. 270°, which gives a methyl ether, m. p. 183°, an ethyl ether, 
m, p. 169°, and condenses with dimethylaniline, giving 3-dimeJhyl - 
amino-9 ; 9 (or 10 :1 0)-dim e t hyla min odiph enylani hro ne , 

m. p. 205°. With an excess of magnesium phenyl bromide, the 
anthraquinone yields $-dimethylamino-9 : 1 Q-dipkenylanthracene, 

C «T^<CPh >CA * N M^ m ‘ P’ 264°, which when reduced with 
sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution gives 3-dimetliylamino-9 : 10- 

‘diphmyldihydroattthracene, C U H 4 m. p. 

240°. . W. G. 

Syntheses by means of Sodamide. Preparation and 
Study Of New Mono- and Di-ketones. Philippe Dumesnil 
(A nn. GMm., 1917, [ix], 8, 70—116).—For the most part a resume 
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of work already published (compare A., 1911, i, 718; 1913, i, 877). 
The following new compounds are described: methyl propylacc.to- 
phenone, CHMePr-COPli, b. p. 244°/760 mm., 128°/15 mm., 
giving an oxime, m. p. 76°; a-ph enyi-ft-methyl b u-tyl alcohol, 
CIIMeEt*CHPh*OH, b. p. 120°/13 mm., giving an acetate, b. p. 
123°/10 mm.; a-phenyl-fi-methylpentyl alcohol , 

' CHMePr-CHPh-OH, 

b. p. 126—127°/12 mm., giving an acetate , b. p. 136°/13 ram.; 
a-phenyl-$-e t hylpentyl alcohol, CPIEtPr-CHPh-OH, b. p. 134°/ 
11 mm., giving* an acetate, b. p. 144°/12 mm. Methylethylacefo - 
phenoneoxime , m. p. 82°; ethyl propylacetophenoneoxiine, b. p. 
150°/25 min. Benzylm ethyl propyl acetophenone, 

OHoPh • C MeP r a • CO Ph, 

b. p. 235°/40 mm. j3 -Benzylbutane, CILPli-CHMeEt, b. p. 102°/ 
15 mm. a-BeM-zyl-cwnetliylvaleramide, CH 2 Ph* CMePr®* CONH s , 
m. p. 81°, giving the corresponding acid , m. p. 47°. 0-Benzyl- 

pentane , ClloPh* CHMePr a , b. p. 110°/25 mm. ' W. G.' 


Alkylated Indones. R. Stoermer and E. La age ( Ber 1917, 
50, 981—989).—A number of alkylated indones have been prepared 
by dissolving the ^ZZo-modifications. of some alkylciimamic acids in 
sulphuric acid containing a little anhydride and pouring the product 
on ice. The indones are accompanied by the stable forms of the 
acids, but can be separated by extraction from alkaline solutions. 
They are highly coloured oils, and usually possess very pungent 
odours, reminiscent of acraldehyde, which they also resemble in 
changing into resinous and solid polymend.es when kept. 

^ZZo-/3-Methyl cinnamic acid yields 3-niethylkidone, b. p. 
140—141°/19 mm., which forms a yellow semicarhazone, m. p. 
20S—216° (decomp.), and reacts with bromine in carbon disulphide 
to give a di-substitution product, namely, 2 : 6( ^)-dihromo-oanet Jiyh 
indoiie , in orange-coloured needles, in. p. 157—157*5°. 3-EthyU 
in done, b. p. 158—159°/20 mm., m. p. 43*5°, yields a aendcarhazone , 
lemon-yellow leaflets, m. p. 177*5°, and combines with bromine to 
form 2 : 3 : 6[ %yimbromo-3'-ethyUhydrmdorie 9 

C (i H 3 Br<®~'P>0HBr, 

which crystallises in colourless leaflets, and changes when heated 
into 2:6( $)-dibromo-3-eth : i/Miulone, orange-coloured leaflets, m. p. 
108*5°. 

2-Metliylindone (A., 1915, i, 685) reacts with magnesium methyl 

iodide', to form 1: 2-dimethylinden-l-ol, which 

crystallises in small, quadratic leaflets, m. p. 82—82*5°, b. p. 117°/ 
9 mm., and may be reduced to 1:2kUmetkylindan-l-ot (l-hydroxy- 
1 :2-d4methylhydmndene), m. p. 39—40°, b. p. 108*5°/8 mm. This 
carbinol is more easily obtained from 2-methylhydrindone, as this 
is readily prepared from 0-phenyl-a-methylpropiony] chloride. It 
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gives various colour reactions with sulphuric and nitric acids, and 
very readily loses the elements of water, for example, by boiling 
with 5% sulphuric acid, changing thereby into 2:3 -dimethylindenc. 
This is a pale yellow oil, m. p. 11°, b. p. 113—114°/21 nun., which 
forms an orange-red pi crate, m. p. 86—87°. 

3-Methylindene is also more easily prepared by this scheme than 
by any other* Hydrindone is converted by the Grignard reaction 
into 1 -hydroxy-1 -methyUiyclrindene, m. p. 57° (A., 1913, i, 1364), 
and this is boiled with dilute sulphuric aci-d. J. C. W. 

Action of Organo-magnesium Compounds on, and 
Reduction of, Cineol, C. E. van Duin ( Proc. K. Abaci. Wetensck. 
Amsterdam, 1917, 20, 66—68).—Cineol gives an additive coin- 
pound with magnesium methyl iodide, which when heated at 160° 
decomposes violently with vigorous evolution of a gas, and a liquid 
distils over (compare Grignard, Bull. Soc . chim., 1903, [iii], 29, 
944). This liquid is now shown to be a mixture of hydrocarbons, 
b. p. 170—178°/759 mm., having the composition C K) Ii 1(; . It can 
be separated into three fractions, having (1) b. p. 170—172‘5°, 
D 10 ' 0*841; n$ 1*4679; (2) b. p. 172*5—175°, D 16 0*846, 1*4706: 

(3) b. p, 175—178°, I) 10 0*853, n]S 1*4752. A similar, but less vigor¬ 
ous, reaction takes place with magnesium ethyl bromide. With mag¬ 
nesium phenyl bromide the action is quite different, the additive 
compound not being decomposed by heat. 

Attempts to reduce cineol by passing its vapour along with hydro¬ 
gen over finely divided nickel at 170° were not successful. W. G. 

^-pmoycZoCamphanoae [Angeli’s CamphexiQxie y SchifFs 
Dehydrocamphor]. J. Bredt and Wilhelm Holz (J. pr. Ghem., 
1917, [ii], 95, 133—159).—The substance obtained by Schiff (A., 
1882, 527) and Angeli (A., 1895, i, 61, 382) by the elimination of 
a molecule of nitrogen from diazo-camphor was regarded by the 
latter investigator as camphenone of structure I, but evidence is 
now adduced in support of formula II, for which the descriptive 
name P-pericydo camphanone is suggested; the term peri is used in 
analogy with the structure of naphthalene, indicating the position 
of the bridge which completes the trimethylene ring, this position 
being still further defined by the letter fi : 

■ m^G==OK OH—*——OH 

CMe a \__CH—/ 

OH 2 -OMe--CO j CMe 2 

CH 2 -CMe—CO 
(I.) " (II.) 

j3-p£ j /’h‘ycZoCamphanone ( semicarbazone , needles, in. p. 243—244°) 
was prepared from camphorquiiione by successive conversion into 
camphorquinone hydrazone (Forster and Zimmerli, T., 1910, 97, 
2156) and diazo-camphor, the liberation of nitrogen from the last 
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substance being aided by the presence of copper-bronze powder. In 
acetic acid solution it gradually formed a 

OHBr~CH-CH 2 hydrobromide (annexed formula, III), m, p„ 

I CM© I * 113—114°, [a]};' +13*23° in benzene, which on 

I I 2 ] reduction yielded ordinary camphor. Contrary 

CH,- CM©—00 to Angelas views, ^pericydocamplmnom does 

(III.) not react with bromine in carbon disulphide or 

chloroform, except under the influence of sun¬ 
light. By conversion of j 8 ~pmcycZocamphanone into its hydrazon e, 
in. p. near 45°, b. p. 143—148°/33 mm., and sub- 
0H~~ CH sequent decomposition with alcoholic sodium 

\_pa-_/ ethoxid© at 190°, pericycloca my/hane (annexed 

~ ! ~ formula, IY.), m. p. 117—118°, b. p. 150-—152°, 

CMe a was obtained as an optically inactive substance 

(t rr __,q r which did not react with bromine in carbon disuh 

2 y A 2 phide or chloroform, and is possibly idem 

^ ~ *' tical with Wagner’s jS-bornylene. The reduction 

product of J3-j* 6ricyc 1 ocaniphanone with sodium and alcohol was not 
borneoi, as Angeli believed, but an isomeric 

CH - - - OH /Sqiericy cloawnp/m nol, m. p. 174-—176°, b. p. 

205—208°, [a]l f +39*69° in benzene (an¬ 
nexed formula, Y.); phenyl tire thane, 

C I 0 II 15 * O • C O • N HP h, 

H’OTT needles, m. p. 106—108°; methyl scan - 
y thate derivative, C 10 H 1 & *O• CS 3 Me, colourless 

needles, m. p. 49—51°; chloride , C 10 H ir) Cl, 
m. p. near 130°, obtained by the action of phosphorus peutachloride 
in light petroleum; the methyl ether , C 10 H I 5 *OMe, prepared by suc¬ 
cessive treatment of the ethereal solution with sodium and methyl 
sulphate, had b. p. 189—190°, or 79—80°/16 mm., [a]Jf + 57*96°, 
DV ’ 1 0*94208, n[> 1 1*46.54, and was quite distinct from cZ-bornyl 
methyl ether, b. p. 193—194°/760 mm., or 76—77°/14 min., 
[aIff +57*57°, l ) 1 ! 1 0*9261, u if 1 1*46479, the exaltation in the molecular 
refraction of the former substance being insufficient for the presence 
of an etliylenic linking and in accordance with the expected incre¬ 
ment for a trimetliylene ring. 

Confirmatory evidence of the presence of the trimethylene ring in 
i 8 -pcnc^c^ocamph.anone was obtained by .the degradation of its 
oxime, tablets, the indefinite m. p*., 80—127°, of which was probably 
due to the presence,of stereoisomer ides. When treated with diluted 
sulphuric acid and steam., the oxime yielded cyc\oeampholenoniIril c, 

»°< c cg:S> CH-CN, a viscid mass, m. p. 78-.80°, b, p. 

Ill—4.11*5°/17 mm., of unpleasant odour, which by prolonged 
treatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide was convertible into 
the corresponding cy&oeenn pholen ic acid , O, 0 I ; I j 4 (X>, leaflets, rn. p. 
108—110°; ethyl ester, b. p. Ill—112°/14*5 mm., [a ]£ 5 -105*98°, 
D 4 14 0*97936, n l £‘* 1*47376, the speetrochemical characteristics of 
which were in accord with the presence of the trimethylene ring and 
the double bond. Oxidation of the cyc^ocampholenic acid with 
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potassium permanganate in neutral solution gave rise to cycloiso- 
CHZ'GO H \ ° 

caM'phoromc acid , • CMe 2 *C0 2 H, crystalline scales, 

m p. 228—230°; 2 

The constitution now suggested for fi-pcricy cfocamph anone also 
gains probability from structural considerations, which indicate a 
difficulty in the formation of a double bond at either of the carbon 
atoms common to the two ring systems of the camphor molecule. 

D. F. T. 


^ Cerebrosides. ILL Conditions for Hydrolysis of Cerebro- 
sides. P. A. Levene and. G-. M. Meyer {J. Biol Chem., 1917, 31, 
627—634).—For the estimation of the sugar in a cerebroside, the 
most favourable conditions for hydrolysis seem to be to heat 1 gram 
of the cerebroside with 16 c.c. of 3% sulphuric acid with shaking in 
a sealed tube for twelve hours at 105°. Approximately 90% of the 
sugar present in the cerebroside is thus obtained. When the base 
and fatty acids are to be estimated, the heating should be continued 
for twenty-four hours. Detailed instructions are given for the isola¬ 
tion of cerebronic and lignoceric acids from the resulting hydrolytic 
products. H. W. B. 

Cerebrosides. IV. Kerasin. P. A. Levene and 0. J. West 
(J. Biol. Chem. } 1917, 31, 635—647. Compare this vol., i, 525),— 
The authors have prepared and examined the acetyl, benzoyl, china- 
moyl, and puiitrobenzoyl derivatives of phrenosin and kerasin with 
the view of employing them for the separation of these* cerebrosides. 

Hexa-acetylphrenosin, C t > 0 H lur> O ]5 N ? has m. p. 41—43°, 
"a]p —11*07°; Thierf elder (A., 1914, i, 339) gives m. p. 39—41°, 
a]\] —3°. Penta-acetylkerasin, C 57 H lni 0 13 N, melts at 54—56°, 
a j If —16'46°. Tribenzoylphrenosin, C 69 H x06 O 12 N, is prepared by the 
action of benzoyl chloride on phrenosin in pyridine solution. It is 
obtained in crystalline form from methyl alcohol, m. p. 65—66°, 
[ajf -i- 21*2°. On decomposing with sodium methoxide, phrenosin 
is readily obtained. Trieinmarnoyl/phrenown, C 75 H 1X1 0 12 N, and tri-jy- 
nit rohmzoylphrenosin , C ( > 0 H 1()2 O 28 N 4 , are prepared in a similar way. 
The former has m. p. 69—70°, ~[a]f +21*72°, and the latter in, p. 
94—96°, [ajf +12*18°. H. W. B. 

Cerebrosides. V. Cerebrosides of the Kidney, Liver, 
and Egg Yolk, P. A. Levene and O. J. West (J. Biol, Chem 
1917, 31, 649—654. Compare this vol, i, 525).—The composition 
of the cerebrosides of the kidney, liver, and egg yolk seems to be 
identical with that of the cerebrosides obtained from the nerve 
tissue. They contain the same sugar, galactose, the same base, 
sphingosine, and the same fatty acids, lignoceric and cerebronic. 

H. W. B. 

Synthesis of Mandelonitrile-glucoside, Sambunigrin, and 
similar Substances.* Emil Fischer and Max Bergmann (Ber., 
1917, 50, 1047—1069).—The discovery of more and more cyano- 
getic glucosides, in ever-widening botanical species, has led botanists 
and chemists to speculate on the role of hydrogen cyanide in nitro- 

V0L f cxu. i. c c 
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gen assimilation. The synthesis of -such glucosides gains, thereby, 
added interest, and, after failing in the case- of glycollic acid to 
reach a further stage- than the production of the glucosidogly'coll- 
amide, Nil 2 *C 0 *CH 2 " 0 *C ( jH 11 0 ij (A., 1911, i, 802), success lias now 
been achieved in the case of mandelic acid. The chemical history of 
mandelonitrile-glucoside is reviewed. 

Dry, molten ethyl ^Z-mandelate is shaken with acetobromoglucose 
and silver oxide and so converted into a mixture of the ethyl tetra - 
acetylglucosidomandelates, which crystallises in concentric groups of 
needles, with fluctuating in. p. (102—109°) and rotation 
([a) D — 33° to —40°). The mixture is converted into the un- 
acetylated amides by means of methyl-alcoholic ammonia, and these 
are separated by crystallisation from a mixture of pyridine and 
ethyl acetate. A pyridine compound of 1 -mmiddamideglucowle. 
crystallises out, and this loses pyridine in a warm vacuum desiccator 
and on solution in water, leaving the pure amide as a glassy mass. 
The iaomeride is also a viscous mass. Both are converted into 
crystalline tetra-acetates by treatment with acetic anhydride and 
pyridine. LTe tra-ace tylglucosidomandelamide forms microscopic 
needles, m. p. 161° (corr.), [a]5> -89*53°, in acetone, and the d-Ao- 
vieride, C G XT 7 0 5 Ac 4 * O • CHPlr CO• NH 2 , crystallises in felted needles, 
m. p. 136—137° (corr.), [a]i 8 —16*53°, in acetone. These are de¬ 
hydrated to the nitriles by warming with phosphoryl chloride. The 
Z-tetra-acetylglucosidomandelonitrile is obtained in rosettes of long, 
flat needles, m. p. 139—140° (corr.), [a]§ —24*01°, agreeing, there¬ 
fore, with the tetra-acetate of natural l -mandelonitri 1 eglucosi de (see 
especially Power and Moore, T., 1909, 95, 259), and the cZ-isomeride, 
prismatic needles, m. p. 125—126° (corr.), [a|^ — 52*5°, coincides 
with the tetra-acetate of sambunigrin. 

These tetra-acetates are .hydrolysed by means of warm methyl- 
alcoholic ammonia, but racemisation takes place and the product is 
^/‘•mandelonitrile-glucoside, identical with natural prul.au rasin (see 
especially Caldwell and Courtauld, T., 1907, 91, 671). The mixture 
can be separated by crystallisation from a mixture of amyl alcohol 
and benzene ( 1 : 6 ), ^-Mandelonitrile-glucoside, m, p. 151-—152“5° 
(corr.), [a]if — 76'3°, identical with sambunigrin (Bourquelot and 
Dan jml, A,, 1905, i, 912), crystallises out, and tanandelonitrile- 
glucoside, m. p. 149—150° (corr.), [a] |J -27*0°, may be recovered 
from the mother liquor. Both glucosides are hydrolysed under the 
influence of emulsin, which is surprising, unless it is due to the 
rearrangement of one into the other isomeride by the enzyme. 

Amygdalin is easily acetylated by means of acetic anhydride and 
pyridine, and the hepta-acetate, m, p. 171—172° (corr.) (Caldwell 
and Courtauld, loc. cit.), may be hydrolysed to amygdalin again by 
means of methyl-alcoholic ammonia. 

Glucosidoglycollamide (A., 1911, i, 802) may be converted by 
means of acetic anhydride and pyridine into a tetra-acetate, 
C n H 7 0 5 Ac 4 "O*CH 2 *C0 # NH 2 ,H 2 O, in. p. 135—136°, and again at 
155—156° (corr.), [«]» -23*83°, and this forms tetm-acetylglnco- 
sidofflj/collonitrile , C r> H 7 0 r> Ac 4 *0*CH. 3 *'CN, hexagonal 'plates, m. p. 
129—130° (corr.), [a] 1 ^ —38*63°,. when warmed with phosplioryl 
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eh.I oriel e. The acetate, may be hydrolysed by means of methyl-alco¬ 
holic ammonia, but so far the expected glycollouitrile—glncoside has 
only been obtained as a, syrup. J. C. W. 

Cautharidin. ¥1. zsoCantharidin, J. Gadamek (Arch 
Pharm 1917, 255, 277—290. Compare Rudolph, this vol, i, 468). 
—The formula of caxittiaridin advocated by Rudolph (Joe, oil.) 
explains all the known facts except two: first, the formation of 
a-hemimellitic acid by the pyrogenic decomposition of barium 
cautharate, and secondly, the properties of bsncantliaridiii and of 
mmantharidic acid. The second discrepancy is now removed by the 
author's discovery that imcantliaridin and Aucantliaridic acid do 
not exist, the substances described by Anderlini and Ghira in 1891 
under these names being in reality acetylhydratoca n t haric anhy¬ 
dride (I) and ac a tylkydmtocantharic acid respectively. The proof is 


H A/' 


^OO 

x<o- 

^Me 


>0 


e: 


OAc 


Me 

^00- i 


hJ 


\/ 

/\ 

H O' 


.00,H 

< -Me“ 


(I.) (II.) 

as follows. Accepting Rudolph’s formula of cantharidin, cautliaric 
acid must have formula II. rf-Cantharic acid, [ce] 0 +87*5—90°, 
was heated with acetyl chloride at 135° for three hours. The yield 
of the resulting “ /hocautharidiii ” was 120% of the theoretical, cal¬ 
culated on the formula and about 100% calculated on the 

formula 0 12 H W 0 5 . The product after removal of a little d-can- 
tharic acid, had [a] D —100 to —101*25° in acetone (c = 2), and in 
its other properties agreed with Anderlini and Ghira’s <f nvca.ii- 
tharidin,” except that the m, p. was 84—85°, sintering at 80*5°. 
It contains one acetyl group and behaves like an acid anhydride 
during titration. It readily combines with ll;I 2 0, yielding acetyl- 
hydratocantharic acid, which behaves as a dibasic acid and readily 
reverts to the anhydride by loss of water. 

Anderlini and Ghira state that the barium salt is a specially 
characteristic derivative of /hocantliaridinT The author has there¬ 
fore prepared this derivative of his lsevorotatory compound, and 
finds that its properties agree with those recorded by Anderlini and 
Ghira ; the analytical data, however, correspond, with the formula 
Cj.J-Tj 4 0 (5 Ra,3H. 2 6, not with C in H 1 oO,Ra,5II,0. 

Danckwortt has observed (Arch, Pharm ., 1914, 252, 680) that 
the product of the hydrolysis of “ cantharidin 5;! (acetylhydrato- 
cantliaric anhydride) is not pure Xcantharic acid, since the [a] T) 
value is only -f 60*7 to + 60*8°. The author shows that this is due 
to incomplete hydrolysis; when /-acetyIhydratocantharic anhydride 
is hydrolysed by boiling water for several clays the only product 
which can be isolated is <Acantharic acid, [ajj, a 87*5°. 0. S. 

■ Cantharidin. VII, Reduction Products of Cantharic 
Acid and Hydrobromocantharic Acid. J. Gadam.ee (Arch 
Pharm,, 1917, 255, 290—302).—In consequence of the genetic 

c c 2 
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.relationships recorded in this paper, the author re-names df-canthario 
acid ([ajj, +87*5° to 90°) /-cantharic acid. 

When /-cantharic acid dissolved in rather more than the calcu¬ 
lated quantity of sodium carbonate solution is reduced by 
Mamiicii J s modification of the Paal-Skita method, only one product 
is formed, namely, IdlAhydroccmikaric acid , C 10 H 14 O 4 , m. p. 

264™—267°, [a] D — 52'5° in alcohol (c = 2). The production of only 
one acid is regarded by the author as evidence in favour of the 
constitution of Z-cantharic acid already recorded (preceding 
abstract), and therefore also of Rudolph's formula of cantharidin. 

r-Cantharic acid, when reduced by the Paal-Skita method, yields 
r~di hydro can i ha ri c acid , G\ 0 H 14 O 4 ,|H 2 O, m. p. 264*5 — 265°, which 
can be partly resolved by means of the brucine salt; the Z-acid thus 
obtained has [a] D — 33° to — 35°. The same Z-dihydrocantharic acid 
is obtained, together with a number of other, unexamined, products, 
when 7-hydrobromocantharic acid is reduced by zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

When an alkaline solution of Z-cantharic acid in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide is energetically reduced by hydrogen and palladium (on 
bone charcoal), Z-dihydrocantharic acid and deoxycantharidin (or 
its hydrate, deoxycantharidie acid) are produced. The latter is 
optically inactive and agrees in all its properties with the deoxy- 
cantharidin obtained from the “ dibromide ” by Rudolph (this voL, 
i, 468), 

The author has obtained evidence which seems to indicate the 
existence of a second modification of deoxycantharidin, which is 
amorphous, sinters strongly at 100°, and is completely molten at 
about 115°. O. S. 

Bixins. I. J. Rinkbs and J. F. B. van Hasselt (Ghent. Weekblad , 
1917, 14, 888—894. Compare A., 1916, i, 425, 829).—One of the 
decomposition products of methylbixin ozonide is a liquid of agree¬ 
able odour, b. p. 52 — 60°/9 mm. It yields a mano&emicarhas(me, 
in. p. 261°; a phenylosazone , m. p. 170°; a' phenylmetht/lamzan a, 
m, p. 178°'; a condensation product with Braun’s reagent, m. p. 
260°; and a dioxime , m. p. 187°. It is a dialdehyde of the formula 
C r> H f) 0o. The dibasic acid produced by oxidation with water and 
silver oxide is too soluble in water to admit of its extraction by 
ether. 

Another decomposition product yields a semicarbazoiic, m, p. 
218°, and a condensation product with Braun’s reagent, m. p. 187°. 
It is an aldehyde of the formula C 8 H K) 0 3 , and on oxidation is con¬ 
verted into a methoxy -derivative, C s H 30 O 4 , in. p. 121°, which is 
the monomethyl ester of a dibasic acid, C 7 II 8 0 4 , m. p. 231° 
(decomp.). On reduction by Paal and Skita’s method, this acid 
takes up four hydrogen atoms, forming a compound, C 7 H 12 0 4 , m. p. 
93—94°, which is probably inactive jS-m ethyl adipic acid, 

A. J. W. 

Fyrylium Compounds. Ill, W. Dilthey (Ben, 1917, 50, 
1008—1010. Compare A., 1916, i, 829; J. pr . Chem., 1917, [ii], 95, 
107).—The pyrylium compounds described in the earlier" papers 
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were substituted in position 4. Tbe cinnamylidene derivatives of 
ketones yield pyrylium compounds in whicli no substituent is 
present in this position. Thus, when a solution of phenyl 
cinnamylidenemethyl ketone in a mixture of acetic acid and acetic 
anhydride is boiled with ferric chloride, 2: 6-diphenylpyvyl ferri- 

chloride , CH^^Q*Qp^^OCl,FeCl 3 , is formed. This crystallises 

in yellow prisms, m. p. 185—186° (corr), exhibits an intense blue 
fluorescence when dissolved in much acidified water, and yields 
2:6-diphenylpyridine when treated with ammonia. Similarly, 
anisyl cinnamylidenemethyl ketone gives 2-anisyl-ft-phenylpyryl 
ferrichloride , which crystallises in slender, brownish-yellow 
needles, m. p. 181° (corr.), and exhibits a strong, greenish-yellow 
fluorescence in solutions. A mixture of styryl phenyl ketone 
and styryl methyl ketone, under the same treatment, yields 
Qstyryl-2 : A-diphenylpyryl ferrichloride , in reddish-yellow needles, 
m. p. 266° (corr.). J. C. W. 

Action of PMhalic Anhydride on 1 : 6-Bihydroxynaphtha- 
lene. Formation of 6 : 6'-[3 : 111-Bihydroxynaphthafinoran. 
II. O. Fischer and E. Konio (Ber., 1917, 50, 1011—1015. Com¬ 
pare A., 1914, i, 712).—During the preparation of 3:11-dihydroxy- 
naphthafluoran by the condensation of phthalic anhydride and 
1:6-clihydroxynaphthalene, a small quantity of an intermediate 
product, o-l :§-dihydroxy-%naplitlioylbenzoic acid, may be isolated, 
in very pale yellow needles or prisms, m, p. 220—221°. It may 
be converted by means of methyl sulphate into methyl o-l: 6-di- 
vieilioxy~2-naphthoylbemoate , m. p. 141—142°, and this hydrolysed 
to the free acid, m. p. about 214°. 

3:11-Dihydroxynaphthafluoran reacts with the halogens in 
glacial acetic acid solution; the dichloride , C 28 H^0 3 C1 2 , crystallises 
in colourless needles, decomp. 280°; the dihromide forms stellate 
groups of prisms, and the di-iodide is very similar. A dinifro - 
compound, yellow needles, has also been isolated. J. C. W. 


Chromanones. The Brazilin Question. I. Paul Pfeiffer 
and Joseph Grimmer (Ber., 1917, 50, 911—-927).—Pfeiffer is 
attempting to support his formula for brazilin (I) by synthesis, and 
has SO' far been able to prepare a compound of the formula II 
(compare Ohem . Z fit sell., 1904, 3, 420; Perkin and Robinson, T., 
1908, 93, 493). 
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The first stage consisted in, the synthesis of 7-methoxychromanone, 
and as a preliminary attempt with this end in view, 2-hydroxy-4- 
methoxyacetophenone (pseonol) was condensed with form aldehyde 
in the presence of sulphuric acid. The product obtained, however, 
was 4 : -dihydro xy-2 : 2 f -dimethoxy-5 : 5 f -dmeetyldlphe.nylmethane , 
which crystallises in glistening needles, in. p. 197°, and forms a 
dioxime , in. p. 241° (decomp.), and a diacetate , m. p. 180°. 
w-Dimethoxybenzene behaves similarly with formaldehyde, yield¬ 
ing 2 : 2 f : 4 :4 ^tetxamedhoxydijthenylmethane, m. p. 149°. 

The chromanone was finally obtained by reducing* 7-methoxy- 
chromone by means of hydrogen and platinum-black. This com¬ 
pound is best obtained by Kostanecki’s method (A., 1902, i, 304), 
and is characterised by a semicarhazone , m. p. 218° (decomp.) . 
1-Alefli oxyehromaiione [7 - niethoxy -2 : 3-dihydro - y - h ensopyroneX 

q_ 

OMe*C G H 3 <^ nA i 2 , crystallises in colourless needles, m. p. 58°, 


and forms a semiearbazone, m. p. 226—227° (decomp.), and an 
oxime , large needles, m. p. 137°. It also reacts with amyl nitrite 
and hydrochloric acid to form 3-oximino-l-methox/ychrom,anone 
\3-oximin od-m ethoxy-2 : 3-dihydxo-ydenzopyron e ], a yellow powder, 
m, p. 169°, and it condenses with anisaldehyde to form the 
3-unisylidene derivative. This crystallises in pale yellow, glisten¬ 
ing leaflets, in. p. 134°, gives a deep orange-red solution in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and may be reduced to 7:4 hdimethoxy- 
3-& enzylchronuin one [7 :4 f -di?nethoxy-3-bevsyl-2 :3-dihydro-y-benzo- 


pyro?ie], 


OMe-C 0 H s < 


0—C FT kJ 

CO-CH : CH 2 -C (i H t -OMe’ 


leaflets, m. p. 


68—70°. 


Some' cliromanones of the naphthalene series have also been pre¬ 
pared. 

a-Naphthachroinone [a-naphtha-y-pyrone] (Kostanecld, A,, 1902, 
i, 303) is conveniently obtained by the condensation of 2-acetyI-a- 
naphthol with ethyl formate in the presence of powdered sodium. 
It crystallises in silky needles, m. p. 125°,' forms a sv etmearbetzane, 
m. p. 256° (decorn}").), and may be reduced to a-vnphthet chromanone 
[2 ; 3/<•«**y-. (annexed formula). This crystal¬ 
lises in brilliant, rhombic, colourless tablets, m. p. 
y /\ 104*5°, which dissolve in sulphuric acid with 

I | O a golden-yellow colour, and forms an oxime , 

\/\/\ntr in. p. 144 — 144*5°, a semicarbamne, m, p. 

1 1 [Att 2 259—260° (decomp.), and a 3 -amsylide-tie com- 

2 pound, pale yellow needles, m. p. 144—145°, 

GO which give a deep red solution in sulphuric 

acid. 



Neither ethyl arnaphthachromone-2-carboxylate (pale brown, 
stout needles, m. p. 135°; for the acid, see ibid.) nor o-naphtha- 
fiavone, in. p. 187° (Kostanecki, A., 1898, i, 373), can be reduced 
by means of hydrogen and platinum-hlack, 

2-Acetyl-a-napht.hol condenses with anisaldehyde in the presence 
of sodium hydroxide to form l-hydroxy-2~?iafththyl p ~m ethoxy sty ryl 
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ketone, orange-red needles, m. p. 160°, which may be reduced to 
1. -h if dr ox- y-2-n aphthyl ethoxyph em/lethyl ketone, 

6H-C 10 H 0 -CO-C 2 H 4 -C fl H 4 -bMe, 

very long, pale yellow needles, m. p. 114°. J. C. W. 


Substituted Rhodanines and some of their Aldehyde 
Condensation Products. XIII. Rudolf Andreasch (.Monatsh 
1917, 88, 121—139).—The condensation of rhodanines and related 
ring systems with aldehydes is illustrated by still further examples 
(compare Stieger, this voL, i, 171). 

3 - P he ny Irh od a nine and p-aminobenzaldehyde condense in warm 
acetic acid to form 3-plienylS-p~aminoh enz ylid e nerhodanin e, 

QQ}_ 

^ ph#co >C : CH-C 0 H 4 *NH 2 , which crystallises in dichromate- 


ooloured, filamentous needles, in. p. 227—228°, and dyes skin, wool, 
or silk yellow. ' 

Phenylthiocarbimideglycollide and p-aminobenzaldehyde form 
v-phemyl-fi-pHiminobenzylidenethiocarbimideylycollide [2 : A:-diheio 
3' ’phenyldo-p-a min o b enzylid>enethiazolidine \, 


CO—s 
NPh-CO 


>o:ch-o 6 h 4 -nh 8> 


as a yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. 246°. The corresponding 
henzylidene compound forms colourless needles, m. p. 239°, and the 
o -hydroxybemylidene compound crystallises in pale yellow, woolly 
masses, m. p. 140°. 

Plienylthiohydantoin yields v-2>henyl-&d)emyMdeneis®tft4ohydan~ 
torn [2 -imino -4- het<y%-phenyld5-bemyMdeneihiazoKdme\ y m. p. 
255—256°, which has the appearance of lead iodide. The corre¬ 
sponding saHcylidene compound has m. p. 244°. 

Protocateclni aldehyde and 3-phenylrhodanine form 3- phenyl - 
5 -m]ydihydroxyhensyMdenerhodanin e, in bright yellow needles, 
m. p. above 260°. This behaves like an indicator, for aqueous sus¬ 
pensions give very deep violet solutions with alkali hydroxides, 
which become yellow again on neutralisation. The compound is in 
many other respects like alizarin; it is a vat dye, but does not give 
nice shades. The corresponding 5 ~o\>nMhydroxyhemyUdene com¬ 
pound is an orange-yellow, crystalline powder, m. p. about 350°, 
which gives carmine-red solutions with traces of alkali hydroxide. 
3-Tolyb5<>p-dihydramfbe?i$y7Aden erhodanine is a dirty orange- 
yellow powder, m. p. about 200°, and the corresponding 3-j Q-nayh- 
thyl compound has m. p, 190—200°. 

3-Phenylrhodanme and 'cmphthalaldeliyde condense to form 5-iso- 
pbthalylirfene-hifi-Z-phenyWiodnnine, 


os—-s 

NPh-00 


>0:cH-0 s H 4 -0H:c<^”?® h , 


which crystallises from ethyl benzoate in chrome-yellow crusts, m.p. 
above 360°. The simple rhodanine gives the corresponding 5-iso- 
■phthtilylidemsJyh-rhodamrie , m. p. 260—265° (decomp.). 

Z-Ph e nyl~$-m-carh om/b m zylulenerhodnnin e is a. cadmium-yellow 
powder, m. p. 347—348° or higher. 
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Plienylrhodanine and the related ring systems also condense with 
isatin. 3 -Ph eny74)-$4ndo?yli<lener7i'Odamii e, 

cs—s co-> 

NPh'CCr ’ ^NIT ° fi *’ 


crystallises as a purple-red, shimmering scale, ra. p. 260°. <f iaoThio- 
hydan t o in-24 ndolindigo ” [2 - imin o-i-k e t o J o~\p4ndo myliden e t Ida % of- 

, MIC-—S. x C(K. n __ . . ' ' , 

tdme], 18 a brownisll " red 3 X)wde h 

in, p. above 360°. 2 :4-Z) iketo-5~ip4ndo$ylidenethia s olidine is ail 

orange-yellow powder, in. p. above 370°. “ 5-^Tndoxylrliodanine ” 
is identical with Felix and Friedlander’s c ‘ 5-thiazol thiol-2-indole- 
indigo ” (A., 1910, i, 278). J. C. W. 


A Theory of the Mechanism of the Phytochemical Syn¬ 
thesis of certain Alkaloids. Robert Robinson (T., 1917, 111, 
876—899).—Starting with ammonia, formaldehyde, ornithine, 
lysine, and degradation products of carbohydrates, it is- shown how 
many alkaloids might* be built np by reactions possible and probable 
to the living plant, namely, aldol condensations, and condensations 

of carbinol—amines containing the system OH‘ON’ with aldehydes 

or ketones, oxidations and reductions, eliminations of water, and 
methyl at ions by means of formaldehyde. The theory is discussed 
with reference to the pyrrolidine, piperidine, quinuclidine, and i&b- 
quinoline (morphine, berberine, narcotine, corydaline, etc.) groups, 
and should stimulate chemists to much valuable work in these fields. 

J. O W. 


Preparation of Compounds of Alkaloids of the Morphine 
Group. >S'oc. Chkm. Ind. in Basle (Brit Pat., 107409, 1916 from 
J. Soc. Ohem. Ind., 1917, 36, 979).—Alkaloids of the morphine 
group, or their derivatives, are caused to react in equimolecular 
proportions with CC-d.iallylbarbituric acid, a CC-allylalkylbarbituric 
acid, or a CC-dialkylbarbituric acid, giving well-crystallised com¬ 
pounds with valuable therapeutic (soporific or sedative) properties. 

' H. W. 

Highly Active ¥itamine Preparation thoroughly Freed 
from Inactive Ingredients. Soo. Ciiem. Ind, in Basle 'U.S. 
Pat, 1235198, 1917; from J. Soc. Ohem. Ind., 1917, 36, 1064).--- 
Organic food products are extracted with dilute alcohol and the 
alcohol removed from the extract by distillation in a vacuum. The 
aqueous solution of the extract is treated successively in acid condi¬ 
tion with lead acetate and in neutral condition with basic lead acet¬ 
ate for the removal of impurities. After the solution has been freed 
from lead, it may be evaporated to dryness or may be first further 
purified by treatment with an alkaloid precipitant, decomposition of 
the precipitate, and re-solution of the alkaloid. The resulting vit¬ 
amin© products are yellowish-brown, hygroscopic substances, soluble 
in wafer-forming solutions' faintly acid fa litmus, and giving with 
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alkalis yellow solutions with a strong odour of methylamine. The 
aqueous solutions give precipitates with tannin, silver nitrate, and 
phosphoinolybdie and phosphotungstic acids, the last of which gives 
characteristic colour reactions with sodium carbonate and diazo- 
benzenesulphonie acid. H. W. 

Syntheses by means of Sodamide. V. Preparation of 
S-Aminoketones and of 2-Phenyl-3:3-dialkyltetrahydro- 
pyridixies. A. Haller and (Mme.) Ramart-Lucas (Ann. Ghim., 
1917, [ix], 8, 5—21).—The sodium derivatives of the dialkylaceto- 
phenones, COPhrCRR'Na, react with trimethylene chlorobromide, 
giving y-chloropropyldialkylacetophenones, which with ammonia 
yield 2-pheiiyl-3 : 3-dialkyltetrahydropyridines. Thus, when e-chloro- 
i8-beiizoyl-j8-methylpentane (compare Haller and Bauer, A., 1911, 
i, 651) is heated in a sealed tube at 100° with alcoholic ammonia, it 
yields %phenyl-Z : 3 -dimethyltetrahydropyridine , 

CPh'CMe^ 

(JW 2 — 2 ’ 

b. p. 150—151°/17 mm., a colourless liquid, which turns yellow in 
air. When heated with concentrated* hydrochloric acid, this base 
gives e-amijio-0-benzoyl-p-methylpen-tane hydrochloride, 
COPh-CMe 2 *CH 2 -CH 2 *CH 2 -kH 2 ,HCl, 
colourless prisms, m. p. 220°, giving a platimchloride. With dry 
hydrogen chloride in anhydrous ether, the tetrahydropyridine gives 
a compound, C 13 H 18 NC1, which is probably its hydrochloride. 

When heated in a sealed tube at 100° with an alcoholic solution 
of dimethylamine, e - chloro - J3 - benzoyl - f$ - rnethylpentane yields 
%<Mmethylamina-$~be7izoyl-$-methylpentane 9 

COPlrCMe 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 *CH 2 *HMe 2 , 

b. p. 178—179°/18 mm., giving a hydrochloride and a plait nh 
chloride. 

A similar series of compounds has been prepared from £- chloro- 
y-b emoyl-y-methylhexane , COPh*CMeEt*CHyCH 2 -CH 2 Cl, b. p. 
175—180°/14 mm., of which the following are described: 2 -phenyl- 
S-methyl-S-etJiyltetra,hydro pyridine, b. p. 160—161°/15 mm., giving 
a hydrochloride; dimethylmnino-y-benzoyl-y-methyl hexane, giving 
a hydrochloride , m. p. 120° (decomp.), and a phtinichloride . 

\-Ohloro - y ~ benzoyl - y - ethylhexane yielded X^-ammo-y-benzoyl-y- 
ethylhexmie , giving a platinichloride, and ^-dimethylamino-y-hcnz- 
oyl-y-ethylhexane, giving a platinichloride . 

e-Chloro*-j3-benzoyh/3-methylpentane will react with silver acetate 
instead of ammonia, giving p-benzoyl-p-methylamyl acetate , 
COPh* CMe 2 *CH 2 ‘CIT 2 , CH 2 *0Ac, which on hydrolysis gives the 
corresponding heto-alcohol , m. p. 120°. W. G. 


The Compounds of Phenol and the Cresols with Pyridine. 
W. H. Hatcher and F. W. Skirrow (/. Amer. Ghent. Soc 1917, 
39, 1939—1977).—In the treatment of coal tar, it is already known 
that the crude phenols must be removed from the tar oils before 
the pyridine can be economically extracted with sulphuric acid 
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By experiment it is now shown that although in an equimolecular 
solution of pyridine and phenol in benzene the extraction of 
pyridine and phenol by dilute sulphuric acid and sodium, hydroxide 
respectively is almost unaffected by the presence of the second 
solute, a quadrimolecular proportion of phenol very greatly reduces 
the extraction of pyridine by dilute sulphuric acid, although a 
quadrimolecular proportion of pyridine causes only a slight reduc¬ 
tion in the percentage extraction of the phenol by dilute sodium 
hydroxide. 

An examination of the compounds formed by pyridine with 
phenol, o-cresol, and p-cresol respectively, confirms the results 
already published by Bramley (T., 1916, 109, 469). By cryoscopic 
investigation of equimolecular mixtures of pyridine with phenol, 
and of pyridine with o-cresol in solution in benzene or naphthalene, 
'it is found that the compounds are considerably dissociated, the 
degree of dissociation increasing rapidly on dilution. Attempts 
are made to calculate the limits for this dissociation, taking into 
account the association of the compound and of its constituents. 

I). F. T. 


Ketens. XXIX. Comparison of Carbimides with Ketens. 
H. Staxjdinger and R. Endue (Ber., 1917, 50, 1042—1046).— 
Judging from their similarity in structure, ketens (R*CHICO and 
R 2 C‘.CQ) and carbimides (R*NICO) should have certain reactions 
in common. For example, carbimides might be expected to unite 
with reactive unsaturated compounds to form derivatives of four- 
membered ring systems, which is a reaction given by ketens, especi¬ 
ally those of the second type. Whilst they do not form such pro¬ 
ducts at low temperatures, they do react at higher temperatures 
to give substances which can be interpreted as being degradation 
products of the additive compounds. 

Phenylcarbimide reacts with p-dimethylarninobenzaldehyde at 
190° to form //-diinethylaminobenzylidenearn! ine, thus: 

tstma «n tt .ntr—n 

NMe 2 *C 0 H 4 *CHO + O c H & *N‘CO - " " V^Ph^tX) ^ 

NMe s -0 6 H 4 -0H:NPh + 00 2 . 

With tetramethyldiaminothiobenzophenone at 170°, it yields 
phenylauramine and carbon oxysulphide, and with nitrosobenzeue 
at 120° it forms azobenzene. 

p-Methoxyphenylcarbimide and Mkiller’s ketone yield 
bxgphenylauramine, orange-red crystals, m. p. 172—173°, thus: 


C0(0 6 H 4 * N Me 2 ) 2 + 0Me-0 6 H 4 -N:C0- 


(NMe/OeH,)^- 

OM(vC,H/N™ 


•? ■ 
-CO 


(NMe 2 *0 6 H 4 ) 2 C:N*C 6 H 4 *OMe + CO r 


p-Dimethylaminophenylcarbiinide might be expected to be more 
reactive than phenylcarbimide, but it is less so. It is, obtained as 
follows: methyl p-dimethylaminobenzoate is converted into 
^dimethylamimbemhydrazide, m. p. 170—171°, this into the 
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aside, NMe 2 • C G H 4 *CO• N s , decomp. 97°, and this by heating 
into i>dimethylamin-ophenylcarbimide, m. p. 39°, b. p. 90—92°/ 
abs. vac. The compound reacts with water to form tetramethyl- 
diaininodiphenylcarbamide; with methyl alcohol it gives p -dimethyl- 
(iminophtnyhirethane [methyl p-dimethyhimimyphen/ylcarhamate ], 
m. p. 101—103°, and with aniline it yields p -dimefdiykmino- 
diphenylcarbamide, m. p. 207—208°. J. C. W. 

^ Pyrimidines. LXXXV-. Synthesis of a Secondary Nucleo¬ 
side of Thymine and its Conversion into a Derivative of 
Glyoxaline by Hydrolysis with Acids. Treat B. Johnson and 
Sidney E. Hadley (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1919—1927. 
Compare A., 1916, i, 754). — Ethyl j8-keto-y-ethoxy-a-m.eth.yl-w- 
valerate, OEt*CHMe*CO*OHMe*CQ 2 Et, in the presence of alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide undergoes condensation with thiocarh amide, 
with formation of 6-a?;?/-2-£ hio-5-met hyl-A-a-ethomyethyljjyHmidine, 

N ^<CQg_5yj- ^ClCHMe*OE t, colourless prisms, m. p. 222°, which 

reacts with ethyl chloroacetate and alcoholic sodium ethoxide, with 
formation of ethyl (j-oxy-5-metJ/ylA-a-ethoxyethylpyrimidiiie-2-tJiiol- 

ae.efate, CIIMe*OEt, colourless prisms, 

m. p. 119°, and on treatment with aqueous chloroacetic acid suffers 
elimination of sulphur, with production of 2iQ-dioxy-$-methj/l-4~a~ 

et ho,rye thy lyyrimidin e, NH<^^^C*CHMe*OEt, prisms, 

m. p. 176°. By a similar series of changes, starting with thiocarb- 
amide and ethyl jS-keto-y-methoxy-cs-methyW^valerate, there is 
obtained 6»o xy- 2- 1hio- 5 -methyl- 4-a- methoxyetliylpyrimidine 9 

N H <cs Jn H^ C ‘ 0H Me-OMe, 

which can be further converted into 2: Q-dio&y-5~m.ethyl'~4c-a-meth- 
oxyethylpyrimidine, NH<°^^>C*CHMe*OMe, prisms, m. p. 

217°, On heating* the dioxyethoxyethyl- or dioxymethoxyethyl- 
pyrimicline compound with hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid, 
decomposition is effected, with formation of methyle thylgly oxalone, 
CMe*NH 

W ^ 1 dioxymethylethoxyethylpyrimidine, using 

special precautions, a small quantity of the thymine-nudeodde, 

NH<CqqC*CHM e*OTI, m. p. 219—220°, is obtained; this is 

extremely unstable in the presence of hot acids and readily changes 
into the glyoxalone compound. D. F. T. 

Acid Additive Compounds of Azobenzene-p-hydrazones. 
J. Tugger and J. Piotuowski (Arch. Fharm 1917, 255, 

233-.-261).—The reaction between aromatic aldehydes and az'o- 

benzene-p-hydraziiiesulphonic acids to form hydrazones having well- 
marked basic properties (Troger and Muller, A., 1908, i, 1025; 

c o * 2 
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Troger and Puttkanuner, A., 1909, i, 68, 69) has 'been extended to 
aliphatic aldehydes and ketones. The condensation proceeds even 
more easily in these cases, but the hydrazones are sometimes 
difficult to isolate on account of the solubility of the salts. 

Equal molecular quantities of acetone and azobeuzene-y/Tiydr- 
azinesulphonic acid suspended in alcohol yield iso propylideueazo* 
henzene-p-hydrazone sulphat e, N 2 Ph*C 6 H 4 , NH # NICMe 2 ,H 2 S 04 , 
bluish-violet, crystalline powder, by warming with a drop of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on the water-bath for about fifteen 
minutes; the free hydrazone, C 15 H 16 N 4 , obtained by means of 5% 
aqueous ammonia, forms dark brown needles, m. p. 111*5°. By a 
similar reaction in glacial acetic acid, acetylacetone and azobenzene- 
p-liydrazinesulphonic acid (2 mols.) yield the sulphate , violet- 
brown, crystalline powder, of acetyl acetonebisazobenzene -p - 
hydrazone, CHo(CM©:N-NH-C c H 4 -N 2 Phj 0j orange leaflets, m. p. 
87°. 

Azobenzene-p-hydrazinesulphonic acid and ethyl, acetoacetate 
react in alcoholic hydrochloric acid, initially at 0° and finally on 
the water-bath, to form a mixture of a hydrochloride and a 
sulphate, from which 5% aqueous ammonia liberates the expected 
hydrazone , N 2 Ph*C,HpNH*N:CMe*CH 2 'C0 2 Et, reddish-brown 
needles, m. p. 127°; the hydro chloride, C 18 H 20 O 2 N 4 ,HC'l, is a violet, 
crystalline powder. Chloroacetaldehyde hydrate and azobenzene- 
p-hydrazinesulphonic acid yield chloroethyliden eazob enzene- p- 
hydrazone sulphate , CH 2 Cl-CH:N-NH-C Cl H 4 -N 2 Ph,H. 2 S0 4 , amorph¬ 
ous, black powder with green reflex, from which 5% aqueous 
ammonia liberates, not the hydrazone, but a substance, dark brown 
prisms, m. p. 200°. Dextrose and azobenzene-p-hydrazinesulphonic 
acid yield a hydrochloride, C ]S H 22 0 5 N 4 ,TIC1, steel-blue prisms, bub 
the free hydrazone could not be isolated. 

In addition to many already recorded (Joe, cit.), the following 
salts are described: benzylideiieazohenzene-^-hydrazone hydriodide , 

' CHPhIN’NH*C ( jH 4 *N 2 Ph,HI, blackish-violet, amorphous powder; 
pdoIyUdeneazobensene-'p'-hydrazofie sulphate, violet needles, and 
hydrobromide , dark, violet powder; p-isoprop///5 eu zylidvtutazo- 
henzene-p-hydrazone sulphate, ultramarine needles; cinnamyl- 
idea eazobemene-p-hydrazone hydrochloride and hydrob romide, both 
black, crystalline powders; o-chlorobenzyMdeaieazabenzcne~\>diydr~ 
azone, brownish-red crystals, m. p. 150*5°, and its sulphate, dirty 
violet, amorphous powder, hydrochloride , brownish-violet powder, 
and hydrobromide, microcrystalline, brownish-black powder; 
p -chloro henzylideneazo b enzene-pdiydrazone, golden-yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 177° and its sulphate, ultramarine crystals; o-nitrabenzyl- 
■ide neazohenz ene-p-hy dr azone, reddish-brown needles, in. p. 194° 
(from a little benzene), or brownish-black needles, m. p. 196° (from 
much benzene), and its sulphate, ultramarine needles, hydro* 
chloride , greyish-violet needles, and hydriodide , brownish-black 
needles ; p - nitrobenzylideueazohenzene - p - hydrazone sulphate » 
steel-blue needles; sal'cylideneazobenzene - p- hydrazone hydro - 
chloride , moss-green needles, and hydriodide , olive-green, micro- 
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crystalline powder; p -methoxyhenzylideneazo benzene- p-7t- ydrazone 
hydrochloride , bluish-black needles; furfurylideneazobenzene- p- 
hydrazone sulphate , steel-blue, microscopic needles, hydrochloride 
and hydrobromide , blackish-violet, amorphous powders. 0. S, 


p-CMorobenzeneazo-a-naplithylhydrazinesulplionic Acid. 
J. Troger and J. Piotrowski (A'rc7&. Pharm 1917, 255, 
157—171).—p-Chlorobenzeneazo-a-naphthylamine cannot be diazo- 
tised satisfactorily by any of the usual methods. The following 
method gives good results under the conditions stated. An 
emulsion of p-chlorobeiizeneazo-a-napkthylamine and water (30 
parts) is treated with 25% hydrochloric acid (10 mols.) and warmed 
at about 75° for a short time until the hydrochloride has been 
formed. The mixture is transferred to a pressure bottle, cooled 
to about 45°, powdered sodium nitrite (about 2 mols.) is added, 
the bottle is closed and shaken two or three times, not too violently, 
and the liquid is at once filtered rapidly, the process of diazotisa- 
tion requiring only a few seconds. The bottle should be only 
partly filled, and only small quantities of material (6 grams) should 
be operated on. The diazonium chloride , C 10 H 10 N 4 Cl 2 , which 
separates from the filtrate in cherry-brown or brownish-red needles, 
is not explosive, and can he recrystallised from hot water, but the 
solid appears to lose nitrogen by prolonged keeping. It couples 
with jS-naphthol in dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide to form 
p -cMorohemeneazo-a~naphthylazo-&maphtJiol, 

C c H 4 ChN;-C 10 H G -N 2 «C 30 H f ;OH, 

stellate, violet crystals with olive-green reflex, m, p. 261°, and with 
aniline in aqueous solution to form : ^chlofohe7izeneazo^-wp7ithyl- 
azoaniline , C 2 2 H k; N 5 CI, brown prisms or needles, m. p. 142°, and is 
converted by an alkaline solution of potassium sulphite into the 
metastable form of potassium p-ehlorlohenzeneazo-ct-naphthyldiazo- 
snlphonate, C fl H 4 Cl*N a *C 10 H fi *N 2 *SO s K, pale brown flocks, which 
changes to the amorphous, coffee-brown, stable salt by keeping for 
a day in the mother liquor. The last-mentioned salt is reduced by 
ammonium sulphide (compare Troger and Westerkamp, A,, 1910, 
i, 207) to potassium }>chIor obenzeneazo-a-na plithyl hydrazine- 
sulphonate , C c H 4 C1-N s -C 10 II f ;NH-NH-SO s K, golden leaflets. The 
free hydrazines alpha nic acid , C 3r ,H 13 O^N 4 ClS, is a brownish-violet 
powder with olive-green reflex, which reacts in the presence of 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride with cinnamaldehyde and with salicyl- 
aldehyde to form cinuamylidene-p-cJdorobenzeneazo-amaphfhyP 
hydrazone , C c H 4 a-%C, 0 H c *NH-N:CH-CH:CHPh f deep cherry- 
red, stellate needles, in. p. 166° (decomp.), and saUcylidene-p 
chlorobcnzeneazo-a-naphthylliydrazone } C 28 H 37 ON 4 Cl, brown needles, 
m. p. 162° (decomp.), respectively. 

The hydrazinesulphonic acid is reduced by zinc dust and 30% 
acetic acid, yielding ammonia, sulphuric acid, and p-chloroaniline, 
but the expected naphthylenediamine could not be detected. 

C. S. 
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Structure of Yeast-nucleic Acid. P. A. Lrvene (J. Biol. 

(Ihem 1917, 81, 591—-598. Compare Jones and Read, this voh, 
i, 233).—The brucine salt of cyfcosine-uracil-dinucleotkle melts at 
200° (corr.), and, when treated with ammonia to remove the brucine 
and then with barium hydroxide, yields the barium salt of the same 
dinucleotide, C ls lI 2 iO 10 ]S[ 5 P 2 Ba 2 ,2H 2 O, [a]f, in 2*5% hydrochloric 
acid solution, +12”5°. 

The author directs attention to the possibility of the existence of 
six. ways of linking between two nucleotides instead of only two, as 
hitherto- assumed (Joe. tit.). H. W. B. 

Digestibility of Starches from various Vegetable Foods 
by the Diastases from Malt, Pancreas, and Saliva. Marius 
Pauletig (Zdtseh. physiol, Chem 1917, 100, 74—92).— 1 The 
author incubates solutions of the various starches with diastases 
from different sources, and, after two hours, notes the behaviour 
of the mixtures to iodine and Fehling’s solutions. The chief con¬ 
clusion drawn by the author is that diastase hydrolyses starch from 
cereals more readily than starcb from the leguminos®. TL W. B. 

Action and. Occurrence of Arginase. S. Edlbacher (Zdtseh, 
•physiol. Chem., 1917, 100, 111—116).—The activity of argma.se is 
increased in the presence of phosphates and inhibited by soluble 
calcium and magnesium salts. 

Arginase is present in the human foetal liver, hut not in the 
kidney or small intestine. It could not be detected in yeast or in 
soja beans. 

The specificity of arginase is illustrated by the fact that it does 
hot liberate carbamide from either guanidinoacetic or guanidinopro- 
pionic acids. H. W. B. 

Constitution of Hydrargyrum thymolo-aceticum. K Buff 
(A.rch, Plmrm,, 1.917, 255, 191—197).—The formula 
O Ac■ • Hg • O • C (J , H 3 M e P r, II g (0 A, c) 2 , 

which has long been given to thymol-mercuric acetate, must cer¬ 
tainly be incorrect, since the compound does not contain ionisable 
mercury. It is now found that the substance- is 2 :6-diacetatomer- 
curithymol, OH*C c HMePr(Hg 4 QAc) 2 , since its mixture with glacial 
acetic acid and potassium nitrate is converted- by sulphuric acid in 
the cold into 2 :6-dinitrothymol. It is converted by hot 10% sodium 
hydroxide into the sodium derivative of 2: §-d4hydronymercnri~ 
thymol , C 10 H 53 O 3 NaHg 2 ,3H 2 O-, colourless plates, an aqueous solution 
of which is converted into the anhydride , 

OH-Hg*0 B HMePr<|? g f 

by carbon dioxide, into 2: §-dichloronierctmidbymol 9 colourless 
crystals, by a saturated solution of sodium chloride, and into 2 : C>-di~ 
niiratomercurt'thymol, colourless crystals, by. 5% nitric acid. 2 ; f5-7)/- 
iodomerenriihymol has also been prepared. 

The mercury in organic substances can be estimated by heating 
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0*3 grain of the -substance with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 1 gram 
of potassium nitrate, boiling the solution for ten to thirty minutes 
until it is colourless, cooling, adding permanganate until a perman¬ 
ent pink coloration is obtained, and, after the addition of a drop of 
hydrogen peroxide, titrating with N j 10-thiocyanate with iron alum 
as indicator. 0. 8. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Capacity of Blood and Haemoglobin to Unite with Carbon 
Dioxide. G. A. Bucjkmaster (J. Physiol 1917, 51, 164— 175). — 
Dialysed blood corpuscles have tlie power of absorbing carbon 
dioxide, and the author attributes this power to the haemoglobin, 
since no- other protein appears to be able to absorb carbon dioxide 
to the same degree. G. B. 

Tables for Finding the Alkaline Reserve of Blood Serum, 
in Health and in Acidosis, from the Total Carbon Dioxide 
or the Alveolar Carbon Dioxide or the Hydrogen-ion Con¬ 
centration at Known Carbon Dioxide Tension. J. F. 
McClendon, A. Shedlov, and W. Thomson ( J . Biol . Chem ., 1917, 
31, 519—525. Compare McClendon, this vob, ii, 423).—Diagrams 
are given in the text by means of which it is possible to ascertain 
directly the alkaline reserve of the serum, of the blood when the 
carbon dioxide or hydrogen-ion concentration of the serum under 
defined conditions has been estimated. The ' alkaline reserve " is 
defined, by the authors as the difference between the sum of the 
equivalents of strong bases and the sum of the equivalents of strong 
acids in the serum, expressed as a fraction of a normal solution 
(compare Van Slyke and Cullen, this voh, i, 521). H. W. B. 

Influence of Respiration on the Exchange of S0 4 between 
Corpuscles and. Plasma, and its Effect on the Excretion of 
S0 4 . S. 'de Boer (7. Physiol. , 1917, 51, 211— 220).—A quantity of 
carbon dioxide, passed into blood within physiological limits 
(15 — 20 vols. per cent.) causes S0 4 to leave- the serum and to pass 
into the corpuscles, in which it is transported to the kidneys for 
excretion. . Estimations of S0 4 in serum were carried out by 
measuring the height of the column of barium sulphate (after 
centrifuging in a hsemocrite) obtained from the ultra-filtrate. 
Normal serum contains 0*0212% S0 4 . G. R, 

The Chemistry and Physiology of the Coagulation of the 
Blood. III. E. Herzfeld and R. Klinger (Biochem. ZeitsoK, 
1917, 82, 289 —309. Compare A,, 1916, i, 613).— The following 
processes are assumed to take place in coagulation: (1) Pro¬ 
thrombin —thrombin, in the presence of calcium chloride, the 
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reaction (proteolysis) being accelerated by ff activators.” 
(2) Thrombin 4 * fibrinogen = fibrin. Reasons., are given for believing 
that the prothrombin is not a definite protein, neither is it derived 
from any particular species of. blood cells. It is probably derived 
from various cells, and is found in. the plasma in the form of higher 
degradation products of proteins. Experiments are described 
which tend to show that lipoids are not absolutely essential for 
the formation of thrombin from prothrombin, but that other sub¬ 
stances can act as “ activators ” (accelerating proteolysis). The 
same remark applies to the higher fatty acids. The change into 
the so-called “ metathrombin ’’ (an inactive thrombin) is ascribed 
to an adsorption by the colloids of the serum. S. B. S. 

Carbon Dioxide and the Coagulation of Blood. Mario 
Ohio (Arch. Farm, sgerim., 1917, 23, 202—224, 225—235; from 
Ghem . Zentr 1917, ii, 62—63).—Three factors have previously 
been recognised as necessary for the coagulation of blood: 
(1) fibrinogen, which yields fibrin by the action of the fibrin 
enzyme; (2) a pro-enzyme; and (3) soluble and ionised salts of 
calcium which, by union with the pro-enzyme, yield the fibrin 
enzyme. According to the author’s experiments on the plasma of 
rabbits and guinea-pigs, a fourth factor must be taken into account, 
namely, carbon dioxide, on* the tension of which the equilibrium 
of the calcium salts, and consequently the possibility of their union 
with the pro-enzyme to* enzyme, depends. The author considers 
that the difference in behaviour of blood withdrawn from the 
organism and blood in the body is caused by the former not being 
enclosed in a vessel made of living tissue and by being in contact 
with gases at a different tension. Efforts to provide a suitable 
substitute for the living tissue were unsuccessful. On the other 
hand, it was found possible to collect the blood in a vessel contain¬ 
ing a mixture of oxygen and carbon dioxide in which the partial 
pressure of the latter could be maintained within the physiological 
limits (30—50 nun. mercury). A distinct change in the conditions 
of coagulation was then observed. Whilst, otherwise, blood coagu¬ 
lated within a few minutes in ordinary or paraffined glass vessels, 
guinea-pig blood was not completely coagulated within an hour in 
a paraffined vessel, in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide (2 vols.) 
and oxygen (1 voh). at a pressure of 50 mm. (partial pressure of 
carbon dioxide, 33*3 mm.), and rabbit’s blood remained liquid after 
this period and was not entirely coagulated after four hours; even 
in ordinary glass vessels, coagulation did not commence in the latter 
case until after twenty-five minutes. After addition of salt, the 
plasma of either animal refused to coagulate in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide at 20—30 mm. pressure. It did not, however, lose 
its ability to coagulate, but the fibrin enzyme completely lost its 
activity, probably because it is a product of a balanced action in 
which carbon dioxide is one factor affecting the equilibrium. 
Calcium salts and carbon dioxide are mutually antagonistic, 

■ ' . ‘ ' H. W. 
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Metabolism of Arginine. III. Arginine and Creatine 
Formation. W. H. Thompson (J. Physiol., 1917, 51, 111—153,). — 
A daily dose of 2 grams of arginine carbonate given to dogs by 
the mouth increases the creatine output by 10%, but this represents 
only a methylation of 2*5% of the guanidine nucleus given. In 
ducks, these figures are 22*6% and 1*1% respectively. When 
arginine is injected hypodermically, more (about twice as much) 
creatine is formed, than after administration by the mouth. After 
intravenous injection of arginine in rabbits, some creatine formed 
from it (8—25% of the guanidine nucleus) is stored in the muscles, 
at least temporarily, and some is at once excreted in the urine 
(about 1% during the first three hours after injection). The per¬ 
centage figures for the excretion of arginine in clog’s urine as total 
nitrogen, urea, ammonia, amino-acid, and total creatinine nitrogen 
are: for feeding, 56*5, 34*7, 13*7, 2*33, and 3*47 respectively, and 
for hypodermic injection, 67*87, 35*4, 4*05, 4*7, and 4*1.2 

respectively. G. B. 

Nutritive Value of Margarines and Butter Substitutes 
with Reference to their Content of the Fat-soluble Accessory 
Growth Substance. W. I). Halliburton and J. C. Drummond 
(J. Physiol ., 1917, 51, 235—251).—The fat-soluble accessory 
growth substance of beef-fat and “ oleo-pil ” is present in margarines 
prepared on such a basis. Such mlargarines are nutritively equiva¬ 
lent to butter. Coconut oil, cotton-seed oil, Arachis oil, and hydro¬ 
genated vegetable oils contain little or none of this accessory sub¬ 
stance. Margarines from these, and nut butters prepared from 
crushed nuts, are not equal to butter in nutritive value. Lard sub¬ 
stitutes from vegetable oils are equal to lard in nutritive value, 
both alike being destitute of the fat-soluble accessory substance. 

G-. B. 

Growth. IX. Influence of Tethelin on the Early Growth 
of the White Mouse. T. Brailsfoed Robertson and M, Dklprat 
(J. Biol. Ghent ., 1917, 31, 567—574. Compare Robertson, A., 
1916, i, 350).—The administration of tethelin (a lipoid extracted 
from the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland) to female mice does 
not have any appreciable effect on the growth of the suckling young. 
After the fourteenth day, when the eyes of the young mice are 
open and they have access to food other than that supplied to the 
mother, the administration of tethelin to the young animals results 
in a noticeable acceleration of growth during the second growth 
cycle (second to fifth weeks), which is followed by a marked retarda¬ 
tion during the subsequent third growth cycle, even though the 
administration of tethelin is discontinued at the end of the fifth 
week. H. W. B. 

Synthetic Sugar Formation in the Artificially Perfused 
Liver. II. Karl Baldes and Fritz Silberhtein (ZeitscJi. physiol . 
Ghent., 1917, 100, 34—53. Compare Embden, Schmitz, and Wit¬ 
tenberg, A., 1913, i, 1411).—The results of perfusion experiments 
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oil the livers of pliloridzinisecl dogs indicate that lactic acid is con¬ 
verted into dextrose with the intermediate formation of glyceralde- 
iiyde. The addition of glyceric or pyruvic acid or of glycollalde- 
Hyde to the perfusing fluid did not lead in any case to the formation 
of dextrose. H. W. B. 

Factors Necessary for the Formation of Carbamide from 
Ammonia and Carbon Dioxide in the Isolated Liver, 1. 
Behaviour of Ammonium Carbonate Circulated with 
Ringer's Solution through the Isolated Liver. Antonio 
Clementi (Arch. Farm. sperm. 1917, 33, 289—304; from Ghent. 
Zentr., 1917, ii, 173—174).—It lias been previously observed by 
Schroder that carbamide: is formed when a solution of ammonium 
carbonate in defibrinated blood is circulated through the isolated 
liver; such formation does not occur when the defibrinated blood is 
replaced by Ringer’s solution. In experiments with the liver of the 
dog, small quantities of carbamide were detected when ammonium 
carbonate was not added; after addition of this substance the 
amount of carbamide- was only very slightly increased, and this 
result is probably attributable to- a further action of liver arginase. 
The added ammonia is almost quantitatively recovered, partly from 
the solution and partly from the liver tissue. One or more com¬ 
ponents of defibrinated blood must therefore be necessary for the 
formation of carbamide. * H. W. 

Glycolytic Properties of Muscular Tissue. Ralph Hoag land 

and C. M. Mansfield (J. Biol. Qliem. 1917, 31, 501—517).*-. 

When pieces of muscular tissue from the ox, freed from blood by 
draining, but not by washing out the vessels with water or saline 
solution, are incubated under strictly aseptic conditions, a dis¬ 
appearance of dextrose occurs without the production of an equiva¬ 
lent amount of carbon dioxide. The glycolysis takes place most 
rapidly during the first few hours after the death of the animal 
and then progresses at a slow rate for several days. In some cases 
a preliminary increase in the total carbohydrate is observed owing 
to the production of glycogen, which appears to indicate the exist¬ 
ence of a capacity for synthesis as:well as for catalysis of dextrose 
by the tissue enzymes. The formation of disaccharides was not 
detected (compare Levene and Meyer, A,, 1912, ii, 577). 

IT. W. B. 

Chemistry of Lactacido gen. II. Gustav Embden and Fritz 
Laqixer (ZeiUch. physiol. Ghem .4917, 100, 181. Compare- A., 
1915, 4, 345).—By treating an extract of .muscle containing lack? 
acidogen with phenylhydrazine, the crystalline phenylhydrazine salt 
of the phenylosazone of hexosephosplioric acid is obtained. Lact- 
acidogen must therefore possess a structure similar to that of liexose- 
phosphoric acid. H. W. B. 


Function, of Muscular Tissue in Urea Formation. Ralph 
Hoagland and C. M. Mansfield (J. Biol. Ghent.;, 1917, 31, 
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487—499).—Tlie amount of urea in muscular tissue does not alter 
during aseptic autolysis, indicating the absence of urease and of urea- 
forming enzymes, such as arginase. H. W. B. 

[Selenium in Bones, Teeth, and Urine]. Til Gassmann 
(Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent., 1917, 100, 182—189).—See this vol., 
ii, 540. 

Specific Pigment-forming Ferment of the Skin, Bopa~ 
oxydase. Be. Bloch {Z&itsch.pkysioL. Uhem., 1917, 100,226—254). 
—When a frozen section of human or other skin is. treated with a 
l°/oo solution of 3 :4-diliydroxyphenylalanine (termed “ dopa ”), oxida¬ 
tion and condensation occur with the formation of a dark brown or 
black pigment ( dopanielanm ) at certain definite places owing to the 
action of an intracellular oxidising enzyme, dopaoxydase. The oxy¬ 
dase is present in the protoplasm (not the nuclei!) of the basal cells 
of the epidermis and the cells, of the hair follicles, and is of a highly 
specific nature, exerting no action on tyrosine, quinol, homo- 
gentisic acid, pyrogallol, tryptophan, adrenaline, and other 
substances more or less closely related to 3:4~dihydroxyphenyl- 
alanine. A parallelism is observed between the pigmentary changes 
occurring in sections of skin under the action of chemically active 
light rays and those immersed in “ dopa,” and the conclusion is 
drawn that the natural pigment is probably formed in the living 
organism from 3:4-dihydroxyphenylalanine or a substance very 
similar to it in chemical constitution, 

Dopaoxydase is destroyed on heating to 100°. Water, physio¬ 
logical salt solution, half-saturated ammonium sulphate solution, 
alcohol, acids, and alkalis also inactivate the enzyme; fat solvents, 
such as ether and benzene; do not destroy its activity. Poisons, such 
as prussic acid, toluene, formaldehyde, etc., also destroy the enzyme. 

The action of dopaoxydase was tested, with negative results, on 
the following new substances, a-Amino -£-4 -hydro zy~3~methoxy - 
phenyl propicnic acid, C 10 H 13 O 4 N, is prepared by condensation of 
vanillin with hippuric acid, reduction of the resulting a-benzoyl- 
amino-j8-4-hydroxy-3-methoxycinnamic acid, and subsequent eli¬ 
mination of the benzoyl radicle by heating with hydrochloric acid 
under a reflux condenser. The substance goes brown at 240° and 
melts at 256° (decomp.). It yields a momentary blue colour with a 
drop of ferric chloride, which then turns green and finally becomes 
colourless. a - Amino - 4 - hydroxy - 3 - ?nethoxy phenyl-acetic acid, 
C 0 HiAN, is obtained by shaking vanillin in ethereal solution with 
potassium cyanide solution in the presence of ammonium chloride 
and proceeding in a manner -similar to that described by Bromberg 
and Hermanns (A., 1914, i, 905) for the preparation of a-amino-4- 
hydroxyphenylacetic acid. It crystallises in white, silky needles, 
m p. 240° (decomp.), and gives a momentary, olive-green colour 
with a drop of ferric chloride solution. On treatment with hydriodic 
acid the substance yields a-amino-B-Z : k-dihydroxypihenyla-ceUc 
acid, C 8 H 0 0 4 N» white, crystalline powder, which gives a dark green 
colour with ferric chloride solution, turning intense purplish-reel on 
the addition of sodium hydroxide. H. W. B. 
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Production of Creatinuria in Normal Adults. W. Denis 
and A. 8. Minot (/. Biol. Ghent., 1917, 31, 561—5G6. Compare 
Denis, Kramer, and Minot, this vol., i, 526).—Feeding two normal 
women with a high protein (creatine-free) diet causes creatinuria, 
which disappears when the amount of protein in the diet is reduced. 
Similar experiments on two men invariably yielded negative results, 
although the amount of protein consumed was sufficient to raise the 
nitrogen eliminated in the urine to 34'5 grams daily. H. W. B. 

Formation of Tliiocyanic Acid in Animals. Serafixo 
Dezanx {Arch. Farm, sperim., 1917, 23, 245 — 256; from Ghent. 
Zeutr., 1917, ii, 178).—The decomposition of the nitriles of fatty 
acids in the animal organism occurs, according to- Lang (Arch, 
exp. Path . Pharm 36, 75), in such a manner that the cyano- 
group is eliminated and converted into tliiocyanic acid, and the 
residue is completely oxidised; four-fifths to five-sixths of the acid 
is destroyed, whilst one-sixth to one-fifth appears in the urine. 
The hypothesis has been the subject of some criticism. The- author 
has therefore estimated the ratio of acid sulphur to neutral sulphur 
in the urine of dogs to which acetonitrile had been administered. 
If Lang's hypothesis is correct, an increase in neutral sulphur, but 
also a much greater increase in acid sulphur, is to be expected, 
and consequently an increase in the above ratio. The amount of 
thiocyanic acid in the urine was smaller than that indicated by 
Lang and did not exceed one-tenth of that theoretically derivable 
from the administered nitrile. The presence of acetic acid in the 
urine could not be detected. With large and small doses of nitrile 
(in quantity insufficient to produce poisoning), the ratio of the two 
forms of sulphur diminished. With big doses, the total sulphur 
was decreased, the acid sulphur greatly increased, and the neutral 
sulphur almost unchanged. With small doses, the total sulphur 
was slightly increased, the effect being due to increase in the neutral 
sulphur. The author is therefore drawn to the conclusion that all 
the thiocyanic acid formed appears as such in the urine, and that 
the decomposition of the nitrile only occurs to a small extent in this 
sense; the greater bulk is probably hydrolysed and the acetic acid 
produced is completely oxidised in the organism. 

The formation of thiocyanic acid after administration of nitriles 
has previously been observed only with mammals ; the author finds 
it also to take place with fowls, but only in small quantity and 
after administration of large doses of nitriles. The greater resist¬ 
ance of birds to- nitriles is confirmed. IT. W, 

Inhibition of Enzymic Reactions by Urine. Hans Euler 
and Olof Svanberg ( Zeitsch . physiol. Ghem., 1917, 100, 202—225). 
—Normal and pathological urines contain a substance which 
strongly inhibits the enzyme action of invertase, catalase, and 
diastase. The substance is not destroyed by boiling the urine and 
is not adsorbed by animal charcoal. It does not appear to be urea 
or uric acid, neither is it a,substance derived from the bile, because 
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it is insoluble in chloroform, and extracts of gall-stones do not 
exert any similar inhibitory action on the enzymes studied. The 
substance does not readily dialyse through parchment, which, 
suggests that it is of colloidal nature in spite of its behaviour 
towards animal charcoal and heat. 

The inhibitory substance occurs in very variable amounts in 
pathological as well as in healthy urines, and doubtless influences 
the actions of the enzymes which may be present. In diabetes, 
for instance, the low diastatic power of the urine (compare "Wohl¬ 
gemuth, A., 1909, ii, 1037) may be due either to a small amount 
of enzyme or to a large proportion of inhibitory substance accom¬ 
panying a normal quantity of enzyme. H, W. B. 

Toxicity of Phosphates in Relation to the Calcium in the 
Blood and to Tetanus. Carl Binger ( J . Pharm. Exper . Ther., 
1917, 10, 105—120).—Solutions of phosphoric acid and its sodium 
salts, when injected intravenously into dogs, cause a diminution in 
the amount of calcium in the serum proportionate to the amount 
of phosphate introduced. When a dihydrogen phosphate is in¬ 
jected in an amount equivalent to 150 mg. of phosphorus per kilo, 
of body-weight, the calcium in the serum becomes reduced from 
10 mg. to approximately 6 mg. per 100 c.c. of serum. After the 
injection of a di- or tri-alkali phosphate, a similar reduction in 
the calcium content of the serum is observed, but it is accom¬ 
panied by typical symptoms of tetanus. The mechanism of the 
production of tetanus in these circumstances has not been eluci¬ 
dated (compare Greenwald, A., 1915, i, 1037). H. W. B. 

Origin of Creatine. II. L. Baumann and II. M. Hines 
(J, Biol. Ghem 1917, 31, 549—-559V— Incubation of minced 
animal tissues with glycocyamine does not lead to the production 
of creatine, hut after the injection of glycocyamine into rabbits 
and dogs, an increased excretion of creatine is sometimes observed. 
The formation of creatine in the animal organism from arginine 
may therefore occur, with the intermediate formation of glyco- 
ova mine (compare Mellanby, A., 1908, ii, 308). H. W. B. 

Comparative Investigation of the Behaviour of Hydro¬ 
aromatic Substances in the Animal Organism. Y. Sasaki 
(Acta Sehol. Med . Kyoto , 1917, 1, 413—423; from Physiol, A bstr,, 
1917, 2, 344V— Oyclohex&nol and 1:4-dihydroxy cyclohexane giver 
by the mouth to rabbits, caused an increased output of ethereal 
sulphates and the appearance of glycuronic acid in the urine, 
Phloroglucinol, and i-inositol (cyclohexane derivatives with three 
and with six hydroxyl groups resneetivelv) did not do this, except 
that a single very large dose of phloroglucinol increased the output 
of ethereal sulphates in the dog.. Toxicity tests on mice show,that 
an increase in the number of hydroxyl groups decreases 1 the toxicity. 
These substances are, in their biological behaviour, a link between 
the aliphatic alcohols and the aromatic phenols, Gk B< 
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Toxic Action ol Opium Alkaloids Individually and in 
Combination with each other on. Paramoecia. David I. Maotit 
and Homer G. Fisher (J. Pharm. Exper. Ther 1917, 10, 
95—104).—Members of the papaverine group of alkaloids are 'very 
toxic towards Paramweinm pit tritium, whereas members of the 
morphine group fire comparatively innocuous. The toxic effect of 
a combination of two or more members of the same group of 
alkaloids is the sum of the toxic effects produced by each alkaloid 
separately. Combinations of members of different groups produce 
a synergistic effect, that is, the resultant effect is greater than the 
sum of the individual toxicities. It is probable that the toxicity 
of papaverine and other related alkaloids is associated with the 
benzyl group present in the molecule.. 

Papaverine, dionine, and, to a lesser degree, narcotiii^xajid 
narceine, exert a narcotic or anaesthetic action on paramoecia which ” 
is distinct from the toxic action. H. W. B. 

Intermediate Metabolism in Experimental Phosphorus 
Poisoning. S. Isaac ( ZeitscJi . physiol. Client 1917, 100, 1—33. 
Compare Frank and Isaac, A., 1911, ii, 315).—Perfusion experi¬ 
ments with the livers of clogs taken in the later stages of phos¬ 
phorus poisoning show that under these conditions the normal 
transformation of lactic acid into dextrose end glycogen does not 
occur (compare Parnas and Baer, A., 1912, ii, 778). The primary 
degradation of saturated to unsaturated fats also appears to be 
inhibited, % although the subsequent oxidation of the lower fatty 
acids occurs as in the normal animal. Phosphorus poisoning is not 
accompanied by any sign of lessened oxidation in the liver (com¬ 
pare Isaac and Loeb, following abstract). H. W. B. 

Respiratory Metabolism of the Artificially Perfused. 
Livers from Dogs after Phosphorus Poisoning. S. Isaac 

and A. Loeb (ZeitscJi. physiol. OJietn 1917, 100, 54.58)..In 

severe cases of phosphorus poisoning, the oxygen consumption per 
kilogram of liver tissue per minute during perfusion was found to 
fall within the limits obtained for livers from normal animals. 
Phosphorus poisoning is not accompanied, therefore, by diminished 
oxidative processes in the liver (compare Isaac, preceding abstract). 

H. W. B. 

Volatility of Organic Compounds as an Index of the 
Toxicity of their Vapours to Insects. William' Moore (J. 
Apnc. Be search , 1917, 10, 365—371).—The work done on the 
benzene derivatives (compare this voh, i, 527) has been extended 
to a large series of other compounds, those studied being hydro¬ 
carbons, esters, acids, ethers, aldehydes, ketones, alcohols, haloid 
and thio-derivatives, nitre-compounds, nitriles, alkaloids, pyridine, 
and terpenes. In general, decreasing volatility is accompanied by 
an increai e in toxicity. Compounds with * boiling points of 
225—-250° and upwards are usually-so slightly volatile that they 
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do not produce death in the case of the house-fly except after very 
long exposures* • The author suggests that the structure of the 
respiratory system of the insect is probably responsible for the 
influence of volatility on the toxicity of the vapour of organic 
compounds. W. Cl. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Asymmetric Hydrolysis of Racemic Polypeptides by 
Killed. Bacteria. I. T. Mito (Acta Schol. MedKyoto , 1917, 
1, 433—438; from Physiol. Abstr 1917, 2, 320).—The bacterial 
ferments of B. coli communis and 8taphylococcus aureus split 
dl-le ucyIglycine asymmetrically ; this peptide resists pancreatic fer¬ 
ments. The copper salt of /-leucine was isolated, whilst the optical 
activity of the mother liquor was compatible with the presence of 
rA-leucylglycine. G. B. 

Asymmetric Splitting of Racemic Tyrosine by Bacillus 
protons vulgaris and Bacillus snMiiis (Biological Method 
of Preparing d-Tyrosine). M. Tsudji (Acta Schol. Med., Kyoto , 
1917, 1, 439—448; from Physiol. Ahstr 1917, 2, 320).—With the 
former organism 65—-76% of r/-tyrosihe was isolated and identified ; 
df-p-hydroxyphenyl-lactic acid, y;-hydroxy phenyl propionic acid, and 
/nliydroxyphenyleflliylamine were isolated from the decomposition 
products, and were derived from /-tyrosine. The author claims 
that B. proteus is a suitable agent for the preparation of ^-tyrosine. 
With B. subtil is there was only a very slight degree of cleavage. 

G. B. 

Chemical Composition and Formation of Enzymes. XIII. 
Alterations in the Amount of Enzyme in Kepliir Cells and 
in B. lactis acidi. H. Euler [with E. Gmese] ( Zeitscii. physiol 
(Them., 1917, 100, 59—68. Compare Euler and Cramer, A., 1914, 
i, 364).—’Kephir cells which have been grown previously once or 
twice in a mixture -of whey and galactose, with and without the 
addition of phosphates, contain a larger quantity of enzyme' in rela¬ 
tion to dry weight than is contained in the original material. In 
other words, the same weight of kephir cells produces a more rapid 
and a greater evolution of carbon dioxide after propagation in a 
suitable medium than in the original condition. 

When the lactic acid bacillus is similarly grown in successive 
fresh quantities of a medium of whey containing 4% of galactose, 
the rate of formation of lactic acid by a standard number of bacilli 
is increased. If, however, 6% of sodium dihydrogen or disodiuin 
hydrogen phosphate is also present in the medium, the formation of 
the' lactic acid soon diminishes, and, instead, an increasing quantity 
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of carbon dioxide is produced. By suitable preliminary treatment, 
therefore, it is possible to stimulate the production of one or other 
of tli© enzymes in the living cell. II. W. B. 

Biochemical Activity of Agglutinated Bacteria. Amiloark 
ZnioNi (A Hi B. Accad . Lined, 1917, [v], 26, ii, 19—23).—The 
author’s experiments on the paratyphoid bacillus II and the cholera 
vibrio show that these organisms produce the same quantity of acid 
and of carbon dioxide, and reduce methylene-blue to the same 
extent respectively, whether they are agglutinated or not. 

R. V. S. 

Glycolysis. Gerson G. Wilenko (Zeitsch. physiol Chew., 1917, 
100, 255—263).—The fermentation of dextrose by yeast occurs 
without the formation of carbon dioxide when the hydroxyl-ion con¬ 
centration of the medium is maintained within certain limits. This 
can be effected by adding a buffer-mixture of sodium dihydrogen 
and disodium hydrogen phosphates in the proportion of one of the 
former to ten or more (depending on the kind of yeast) of the latter. 
The same result can be achieved without phosphates by the simple 
addition of a slight excess of Y-sodium hydroxide solution. If the 
yeast at the* end of an experiment is collected and treated with 
fresh dextrose solution, ordinary fermentation with evolution of 
carbon dioxide ensues, indicating that in the original experiment 
the hydroxyl ions are associated with the dextrose or its degradation 
products rather than directly with the enzyme. H. W. B. 

Alcoholic Fermentation at Different Concentrations of 
Hydroxyl Ion. Hans Euler ‘ [with Knut Haldin] (. Zeitsch . 
jdiy.doh Chem ,, 1917, 100, 69 — 73. Compare Wilenko, preceding 
abstract).—The fermentation of dextrose by yeast proceeds even 
in the presence of alkalinity equivalent to A/20-ammon ium hydr¬ 
oxide solution. If an adequate proportion of ammonium phosphate 
is also added, the production of carbon dioxide is greatly dimin¬ 
ished, although the amount of dextrose fermented may be as great as 
it was before the addition of the ammonium phosphate, similar con¬ 
ditions of time, temperature, and concentration being maintained, 

IT. W. B. 

The Increase of Dry Weight of Yeast when Urea is Used 
as the Source of Nitrogen. Tit, Bokorny (Bioehem, ZeiUeli., 
1917, 82, 359—390).—A number of experiments arc quoted which 
show that considerable growth of yeast (as measured by increase in 
dried weight) can take place when the organism is grown on urine 
containing sugar. The urea, and not hippuric acid, acts as the 
source of nitrogen. The growth is especially vigorous in presence 
of air. S. B, S. 

Saccharophosphatase of Yeasts and the Fermentation of 
Sucrose Phosphoric Acid. Kemal Djenab and Carl Neuberg 
: (Biochem, Zeitsch,, 1917, 82, 391— 411);—Yeasts contain a ferment 
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“ saccharopliosphatase,” which can hydrolyse the salts of synthetic 
sucrose phosphoric acids, prepared originally by Neuberg and 
Poliak (hesperonal). Scission of inorganic phosphate takes place. 
The ferment is found both in top and bottom yeasts. It is to be 
distinguished from the already known hexophosphatase in that the 
latter acts only in yeast juices separated from the living cell, whereas 
the new saceliarophosphatase will act in the living cell, and produce 
alcoholic fermentation of the synthetic sucrose phosphate. It is also 
insensitive to the action of antiseptics, both when fresh yeast is used 
or maceration juice. It acts between the temperatures of 22° and 
37°, and in neutral, alkaline, and weakly acid (acetic acid) solu¬ 
tions. The soluble sodium salts of the synthetic sucrose phosphoric 
acid can be hydrolysed to the extent of 67% by fresh yeast and 
45% by maceration juice. S’. B. S. 

Autoregulation of the Course of Reaction in Fermenta¬ 
tive Processes, L. Lichtwitz (Dent. med. Woch 1917, 43, 
643—646; from Chew. Zentr ,, 1917, ii, 106).—Enzymatic processes 
in closed system lead to a true equilibrium or to a cessation of 
action, the latter state being caused by inactivation of the ferment. 
Natural systems of reaction are not closed, since the ultimate pro¬ 
ducts are continuously removed either by subsequent processes or 
by separation. In natural systems, a chain of processes is always 
involved, in which a fixed order of velocities of reaction is always 
maintained (for example, the intermediate storage of sugar). This 
order is caused by the action of the products of fermentation on the 
ferment itself. The mechanism of such action is explained by an 
investigation of the kinetics of the inversion and fermentation of 
yeast. The application of these ideas is extended by investigations 
of the final stages of the decomposition of albumin and by con¬ 
sideration of protein metabolism. II. W. 

Behaviour of some Organic Substances in Plants, ¥111, 

G, Ci amici an and C. Ravenna {Gazzetta, 1917, 47, ii, 99—107).— 
The experiments were conducted by watering seeds, and subse¬ 
quently the growing plants, with 1%) solutions of the substances 
investigated. In the case of maize and beans, evidence of the pro¬ 
duction of salicin was obtained when saligenin was administered. 
When beans are treated in the same way with benzyl alcohol, traces 
of a compound are formed, which yields the alcohol again when 
boiled with hydrochloric acid. In the same- way, quinol gives rise 
to a compound, probably of the nature of a glucoside. R. Y. S. 

Relationship between Sugar Fermentation and Sugar- 
Assimilation. Th. Bokobny ( Allg , BranHopfen-zci twig, 1917, 
57, 447-—480; from Chem. Zentr., 1917, ii, 23).—External factors 
nave, without doubt, a considerable influence on this relationship. 
Light, which is necessary with green plants, is probably unimpor¬ 
tant with respect to yeast, but access of air has a more marked 
effect. In the present communication, the influence of fractional 
addition of sugar, of nitrogen nutriment, and of addition of alkali 
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are considered. The increase in dry substance in the fermenting 
yeast is regarded as a criterion of the extent of assimilation. Tinder 
unfavourable conditions a loss in weight occurs, but, in better 
circumstances, the extent of assimilation exceeds that recorded by 
Pasteur, according to whom about 1% of the sugar is assimilated. 
Repeated addition of sugar without alteration in the total quantity 
appears beneficial. Carbamide, even in pure aqueous solution, is a 
more suitable source of nitrogen than ammonia; apparently tins is 
more effective when gradually formed than when applied in the pre¬ 
formed state. Similarly, assimilation is favoured by the substitu¬ 
tion of sucrose for dextrose. Assimilation is promoted by free 
potassium hydroxide at certain concentrations, preferably at about 
0*01%. Previous experiments on the application of dextrose as a 
food for moulds and for the formation of starch in Spirogyrse are 
discussed.; in the latter instance, the influence of light and of access 
of oxygen is particularly noticeable. H. W. 

Benzene Derivatives as Sources of Nourishment. Th. 
Bokorny ( Zentr. Physiol 1917, 82, 55—63; from Ghent.. Zeutr 
1917,.ii, 22).—It has been observed that the cells of certain plants 
(fungi, moulds, algae) are capable of utilising derivatives of benzene 
for the production of albumin. Since it has been shown by Loew 
that quinic acid, which is frequently present in the cells of plants, 
can he decomposed into two molecules of propionic acid, and that 
the latter can be assimilated, the author puts forward the hypo¬ 
thesis that quinic acid is first produced in the cell from assimilable 
benzene derivatives and is subsequently decomposed into propionic 
acid and carbon dioxide. H. W, 

The Physiological Significance of Potassium in Plants. 

Julius Stoklasa ( Biochem . Zeitxch., 1917, 82, 310—323).-.-The 

author replies in detail to the criticisms of Wee vers (this voh, 
i, 372).—The latter maintains that potassium is essential to the 
synthesis of proteins, in plants, whereas the former maintains that 
it is essential for synthesis of carbohydrates. A large number of 
results already published are quoted which are stated to support 
the thesis of the author. S. B. B. 

A New Reagent for Phloroglucinol and Catechol i the 
Distribution of these Substances in the Plant Kingdom. 

Marianne Joachimowitz ( Biochem . Zeitsch., 1917, 82, 324..358), 

—p-Diimethylaminobenzaldehyde dissolved in sulphuric acid is a 
reagent for phloroglucinol, and gives a quicker and more localised 
reaction than Lindt’s reagent. It was applied (micro-chemically) 
to the investigation of 464 different plants to determine the dis¬ 
tribution of substances giving a coloration with it. Catechol gives 
the same reaction with this reagent, and macrochemical investiga¬ 
tion reveals the fact that in many cases the coloration produced is 
due, at any rate partly, to* this substance. S, B. S. 

Wasahba Wood. G. Burton Baker (Ghent. News, 1917, 110, 
139)*—Wasahba wood is a very hard, almost bony wood, 13 1*214, 
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which is sometimes used for fishing rods. The tree is supposed to 
be a native of British Guiana, where it attains a diameter of about 
3 ft. When under the plane, the wood produces a quantity of 
resinous, gamboge-like dust which becomes salmon-pink with soap 
or alkalis. An alcoholic extract is colourless, and may be used as 
an indicator in the titration of ammonia and alkali hydroxides, 
the readings being almost the same as those obtained with phenol- 
phthalein. An alkaline extract is a good stain for white wood. 

J. 0. W. 

Presence of Nitrites and Ammonia in Diseased Plants. 
II. Oxydases and Diastases ; their Relation to the Dis¬ 
turbance* P. A. Boncquet and Mary Boncquet (J. Amer . Ghent. 
iSog.j 1917, 39, 2088—2093. Compare this vol., i, 74).—The 
phenomena in some plants infected by nitrate-reducing organisms 
seem to be co-ordinated for the preservation and increase of the 
nitrogen content of the plant tissues. The oxidising* enzymes 
present appear to assist this purpose by tending to neutralise the 
reducing activities of the invading bacteria; the reduction in the 
size of secondary organs seems intended to economise the nitrogen 
and to preserve it for the more essential parts, such as the roots 
and leaves; the increased transpiration of water and the increase 
in the root system also- are indicative of an augmented tendency 
to supply the plant with the necessary nitrates. The higher per¬ 
centage of ash in diseased plants of this type is probably the result 
of these endeavours, but the fact that nevertheless a deficiency of 
total nitrogen is found in the tissues suggests that the reducing 
bacteria, in converting the nitrates into nitrites and ammonia, 
cause a waste of this element- and induce a disease of nitrogen 
starvation. D. P. T. 

Symptoms ol Poisoning by certain Elements, in Pelar¬ 
gonium and other Plants. E. E. Free (The Johns Hopkins 
Umih Circular , 1917, 195—198 [393—396]; from Physiol. Absir 
1917, 2, 389).—Compounds of As, Ba, Br, Co, Cu, Pb, Mu, Ni, 
Ag. Ur, V, and Zn gave no determinable poisonous effects in the 
concentrations used. Pronounced toxic effects of B, Cr, I, Li, 
and Tig on the leaves are described. The evidence suggests that 
the poisons caused injury where the transpiration of water in¬ 
creased the concentration of the poison locally. G. B. 

The Occurrence and Significance of Mannitol in Silage. 
Arthur W. Box and G. P. Plaxsance ( J . Amer . Chem. Sac., 
1917, 89, 2078—2087).—-In the production of maize silage, the 
amount of volatile acid, lactic acid, carbon dioxide, and alcohol 
formed is insufficient to account for the whole of the sucrose which 
has undergone fermentation, and the deficit is largely explained 
by the formation of mannitol which originates from the fructose 
portion of the sucrose molecule by bacterial reduction. During 
the fermentation of silage, the quantity of mannitol present gradu- 
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ally increases until approximately the twelfth day, after which a 
rapid decrease sets in, probably due to further bacterial alteration. 
The suggestion is made that mannitol could be economically ex¬ 
tracted from silage and converted on a commercial scale into the 
nitrate for use* as an explosive. I). E. T. 

Methods for Determining the Reaction of Soils* Haralo 
R. Christensen {Soil Sci 1917, 4, 115—ITS).—A review is given 
of the various methods which have been proposed for the determina¬ 
tion of the acidity and the lime requirement of the soil. On the 
basis of a considerable number of comparative experiments with 
Danish soils, the author suggests the necessity of distinguishing 
between the absolute acidity of the soil and its ability to liberate 
acids from neutral salt solutions (that is, to absorb bases). This 
distinction is, however, somewhat arbitrary, as for the former pur¬ 
pose the use of potassium chloride solutions is mentioned, whilst 
for the latter, solutions of calcium acetate are considered suitable. 

These two methods were employed extensively, and the results 
of the tests correlated with the behaviour of the soil towards the 
acid test for free carbonate, the litmus, potassium iodide-iodate, 
and Azotobacter tests. The use of p-nitrophenol as a soil acidity 
indicator was also adopted. 

In general, the digestion of soils with calcium acetate solution 
gave high positive results, even in the case of neutral and slightly 
alkaline soils, whilst greater correspondence was shown between the 
potassium chloride and the various qualitative methods. With 
distinctly acid soils, the ratio between the amount of acid liberated 
in potassium chloride and calcium acetate solutions was often below 
1:10, but with neutral and slightly acid soils it frequently rose 
to 1:40 or more. 

It is considered that in some soils part at least of the reaction 
is due to the presence of truly acid substances, and this agrees with 
the results of electrometric determinations. 

A determination of the base absorption power of a soil (calcium 
acetate method) is not sufficient for indicating its lime require¬ 
ment, nor do the results of the acidity method (with potassium 
chloride) give positive information on the point. It is stated, how¬ 
ever, that all mineral soils having an acid reaction for litmus have 
a large lime requirement, but that many soils neutral to litmus 
also respond to treatment. 

The lime requirement of a soil appears to lie determined by the 
presence or absence of certain easily decomposable calcium (or 
magnesium) compounds capable of neutralising acids, but the ques¬ 
tion remains open as to which method will serve to indicate this 
need. II. B. II. 
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Condensation o! Unsatnrated Systems. H. J. Brins (Ohem. 
Weehblad , 1917, 14, 932—939).—A theoretical paper, in which the 
author discusses the condensation of unsaturated compounds in the 
light of his theory of valency and affinity.. A. J. W* 

The Supposed Keto-enol Isomerism of Ethyl Suceinyl- 
succinat© and Ethyl p-Bihydroxyterephthalate. A. Hantzscu 
(Her., 1917, 50, 1213—1216. Compare Gibbs and Brill, A., 1915, 
i, 648, and Brill, A., 1916, ii, 591).—It is claimed that Brills evi¬ 
dence that the above esters exist, even in the state of solids with 
constant m. p/s, as keto-enol mixtures, is based on wrong results 
obtained in the Meyer titration for enols (compare H antes elds views, 
A,, 1915, i, 495, 551). J. C. W. 

Bil© Acids. III. Structural Relations Between Cholic 
and Beoxycholic Acids. Heinrich Wieland and Hermann 
Sorge ( Zeitsch . physiol. Chern., 1916, 98, 59 — 64). — On distillation 
of deoxycholic acid in a vacuum (12 mm.) at 320—340°, a heavy 
oil distils over and solidifies to a colourless resin, which consists of 
P~choladieneca?boxyli.c' acid, ■ It crystallises in slender 

needles which, when heated, soften at 127°, in. p. 132—133°. It 
gives a coloration with acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid which 
is first red, then brown, and finally olive-green; at the same time, 
an intense green fluorescence is exhibited, which is also produced by 
the sulphuric acid alone. The substance is unsaturated and decolor¬ 
ises permanganate solution; it is isomeric with the choladienecarb- 
oxylic acid obtained by the reduction of cholatrienecarboxylic acid, 
which has been prepared by the distillation of cholic acid (Wieland 
and Weil, A., 1912, i, 830). Further reduction by hydrogen in the 
presence of palladium black converts both a- and j3-choladienecarb- 
oxylic acids into the same cholanecarboxylic acid. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that deoxycholic acid differs from cholic acid in having only 
two instead of three alcoholic hydroxyl radicles, so that these com¬ 
pounds may be termed the dihydroxy- and the trihyclroxy-cholane- 
carhoxylic acids respectively. 

It has been shown (Wieland and Weil, loc. cit.) that on oxidation 
of cholatrienecarboxylic acid with permanganate a molecule of acetic 
acid is formed, which indicates the presence of a CICH/CIL. group. 
Cholic acid itself therefore probably contains the grouping 
C(OH)*CH 2 *CH 3 or CH*GH(OH)*CH s . It is now shown that 
/bcholadienecarboxy lie acid when similarly oxidised with perman¬ 
ganate does not yield any acetic acid. It follows that the above 
hydroxyl radicle is absent in deoxycholic acid, whilst probably the 
remaining hydroxy! radicles occupy the same positions in each 
acid. 

When the distillation of deoxycholic acid is carried out rapidly, a 
vol* cxii. i. d d 
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corn-pound is obtained which is isomeric with j3-choladienecarboxylic 
acid. It crystallises in needles, widely, when heated, soften at 204°, 
in. p. 215 — 217°. The new substance is not an acid, and does not 
give a Liebermann colour reaction. TL W. B. 

Osazones from Mixtures of Formaldehyde and Starch. 
JEL Maggi and G. Wokee (Ber., 1917, 50, 1188—1189. Compare 
this voL, i, 61, 447).—An osazone, in. p. 181—182°, crystallising in 
yellow rosettes, has been obtained from the dialysate- of a mixture 
of formaldehyde and starch which had been kept at 40—50° for 
half-an-hour. The sugar may possibly be a mixture of maltose and 
hsomaltose. It is fermentable by yeast. J. C, W. 

Formaldehyde as a Hydrogenase Model, and some 
Observations on Formaldehyde Condensations. G. Wokee 
and JEL Maggi ( Ber 1917, 50, 1189—1191).—Solutions of lead 
acetate containing formaldehyde and sulphur soon darken at 100°, 
and appear distinctly dark if left in the light for some days at the 
ordinary temperature, owing to hydrogenation of the sulphur. Lead 
acetate is much more soluble in “ formalin ” than in water. The 
hot solution keeps its colour for a long time, but slowly develops the 
odour and tint of caramel. Apparently, the increased solubility 
of the lead salt is due to the union of the aldehyde with the metal, 
which then induces the polymerisation to formose. It is suggested 
that a similar attachment of formaldehyde to magnesium in the 
chlorophyll may precede the production of formose in green plants. 

w ‘ " " j. a w.' - 

Preparation of AldoL N. Giiunbtjsin (TJ.S. Pat., 12114156 and 
Brit Pat., 101636; from J. Soc. Ghem . hid., 1917, 36, 1064).—Acet¬ 
aldehyde, mixed with a little water, is treated with the oxide' of an 
alkaline earth, metal, such as strontium oxide. The resulting .solu¬ 
tion is neutralised with. acid and distilled in a vacuum. Alkaline- 
earth carbides may be added to serve as catalysts, and the reaction 
may be started with only part of the acetaldehyde, the remainder 
being added as the reaction proceeds. IT. W. 

Redaction of Aliphatic Nitrites to Amines. Fangii.vntan 

Neogi and Takini Obaean Chowdhuei (T., 1917, Ill, 899.-902). 

—-Gaudion (A., 1912,5, 163) has described the reduction of aliphatic 
nitrites to mixtures of primary, secondary, and tertiary amines by 

hydrogen in the presence of finely divided nickel at 220-.230°. If 

nickelised asbestos is used, the reduction proceeds readily at 
125—130°, and the primary amine alone is produced. This tempera¬ 
ture is favourable to the conversion of the nitrite into the nitre- 
paraffin, (compare A.,- 1916. i, 626). . ' J. C, W. 

Transformation of Secondary and Tertiary Aliphatic 
Amines into Nitriles. Alph. Mailhe and F. ms Godon (GompL 
fend., 1917, 165, 557—559).—When the vapour of di wamylam me 
is passed over nickel at 320—330° it is decomposed, the products 
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hen ig hydrogen, an unsaturated hydrocarbon, some trmoaraylamine, 
a,nd some twvalerouitrile. Wlien the vapour of trmoatny! amine is 
passed over nickel at 360—3.70° it yields hydrogen, an unsaturated 
hydrocarbon, and some asovaleronitrile. W. G. 

Metfcy Xeneamino-acids. Hartwig Franzen and Eentst Fellmer 
(./. pr. Chem 1917, [ii], 95, 299—311).—In only a few cases can 
•jnethy leneamino - acids be prepared by evaporating solutions of the 
acids with formaldehyde, or by adding alcohol to concentrated, solu¬ 
tions of the acids mixed with formaldehyde. The salts, however, are 
comparatively stable in cold water, and can be obtained by evapora¬ 
tion. They are mostly freely soluble, bub some can be prepared as 
precipitates by double decomposition between a very soluble salt and 
a suitable compound of the other metal. The action of boiling water 
on the compounds is being investigated. 

Methyleneaminoacetic acid yields a barium salt, 4JLO, a calcium 
salt, 43EL>0, and a bluish-violet copper salt, 2FLO. Methyleneglycol - 
c/lycine, “'CH 2 :N-CH 2 -C0-NH-CH 2 -C0 2 H,2II 2 0'; a hygroscopic pow¬ 
der, forms a barium salt, 4FLO. a-Methyleneaminopropionic acid 
gives a barium salt, 4H 2 0, a calcium salt, 2 FLO, and a copper salt, 
2 FLO. £-3/ ethyl en rami a o propionic acid , 

ch 2 :n • c 2 h: 4 ; co 3 h,h 2 o , 

yields calcium and barium salts, both with 2FLQ. Methylene-phenyl- 
alanine . and its copper salt crystallise with 2FLO, the barium salt 
with 1FLO. Methyleneasparagine gives a barium, salt, 3 FLO, and a 
calcium salt, 4FLO. J. C. W. 

Desulphurisation of Thiocarfeamides (Formation of Carb¬ 
amide). Ernst Schmidt (Arch. Pharnd, 1917, 255, 338—351). — 
Whilst ip- thioliydantoin yields guanidine and oxalic . acid when 
.heated with mercuric oxide in concentrated aqueous ammonia, lead 
^-thiohyda'ntoin heated with aqueous ammonia in a sealed tube at 
115—120° yields, in addition to lead sulphide, acetic acid, and other 
substances, carbamide in considerable quantity. This formation of 
carbamide is all the more astonishing because Flofmann. in bis classi¬ 
cal researches on the desulphurisation of thioearbamides states that 
nob a trace of carbamide is formed when thiocarbamide is desulphur¬ 
ised. 

Employing xantliydrol, which Fosse has shown will detect carb¬ 
amide in a dilution of one part in.a million, as the reagent, the 
author, now shows- that carbamide is produced, although only in 
very small quantity, when thiocarbamide in aqueous solution con¬ 
taining. a little ammonium thiocyanate is desulphurised by mercuric 
oxide. Whether the carbamide is formed directly from-the tliio- 
carbamide by the replacement of the sulphur atom by an oxygen 
atom or by a secondary reaction from'the cyan amide, which is also 
produced by the desulphurisation, cannot be stated, because a solu¬ 
tion of cyanamide under the same conditions also gives a precipitate 
o r xa nthyclrol.carbamide. 

Dieyanodiamide, guanidine, creatine, and creatinine do not yield 

d d 2 
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precipitates with xantliydrol, but thiocarhainide, hydantoin, and 
t!iiohydantoin do. 

Carbamide is also formed, probably at the expense of the cyan- 
amide, when thiocarbamide is desulphurised by silver nitrate or lead 
acetate in aqueous ammonia. 0, S. 

Formation ol Carbamide from Cyanamide. Ernst 
Schmidt (Arch, Pharrn., 1917, 255, 351—357. Compare preceding 
abstract).—A solution of cyanamide in moist ether, after being kept 
for fourteen days at the ordinary temperature, deposits crystals 
consisting of a mixture of carbamide and dicyanodiamide; the 
former is best isolated by treating a glacial acetic acid solution of the 
mixture with a freshly prepared 3—5% solution of xantliydrol in 
glacial acetic acid; the quantity of the crystalline xantliydrol- 
carbamide compound obtained is very small, 10 grams of cyanamide 
yielding only 0*35 gram. 

When cyanamide is repeatedly evaporated to dryness with water, 
carbamide is formed in slightly greater quantity, 10 grams of cyan- 
amide yielding 0"68 grain of the xantliydrol compound. A yet 
larger amount of carbamide is formed when cyanamide is repeatedly 
evaporated to dryness with a solution of hydrogen peroxide. When 
a solution of cyanamide in moist ether is treated with an ethereal 
solution of oxalic acid, a precipitate of carbamide oxalate is rapidly 
obtained. C. S. 

Tb© Prussian Blue Hydros ol. Wilhelm Baciimann ( Zeitsch. 
anorg . Ghem 1917, 100, 77—94).—The green solutions obtained 
by adding a large excess of potassium ferrocyanide to ferric chloride 
do not contain a definite green double salt or other compound. The 
addition of salts, alcohol, or liydrochloric acid precipitates the ordin¬ 
ary blue solid, and the same product is obtained even by the addi¬ 
tion of a concentrated solution of potassium ferrocyanide. The same 
green shade may be obtained.by adding a dilute solution of colloidal 
ferric hydroxide to a blue solution of ferric ferrocyanide. 

TJltramicroscopical examination shows that the fineness of the 
particles of the hydrosol increases with increasing proportion of 
potassium ferrocyanide, and the change to blue on addition of salts 
is accompanied by increasing coarseness of particles. Either the 
residue obtained by ultra-filtration or a fresh precipitate of 
f insoluble' Prussian blue may be brought into the state of a hydro¬ 
sol by addition of potassium ferrocyanide. The particles are nega¬ 
tively charged in a solution containing an excess of potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide, but positively charged in presence of an excess of ferric 
chloride. Analysis of the precipitate from a green solution shows 
the presence of ferric hydroxide. The colour is therefore a mixed 
colour, resulting from the blue of Prussian blue and the yellow of 
colloidal ferric hydroxide. . C. H. D. 

Semicarbazones of a-Ketonic Acids. Acylsemicarbazides 
and Acylsemicarbazic Acids. J. Bougault (Bull Sac, chim 
1917, [ivj, 21, 180—190).-—-A more detailed account of work already 
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published (compare this vcl., i, 417). The following semicarbazides 
are described. Phenvlacetylsemicarbazide, 

CH 2 Ph • CO *NH *NH • CO • NH 2 , 

m. p. 156°, giving a hydrochloride , in. p. 170°; aa-dimcthylp'o- 
pionoylsemicarbmide , CMe 3 *CO*NH-NH-CO-NH 2 , m. p, 215°; 
a-phenylcinnamoi/he/miearh aside, 

CH P h: CP h * GO • N H * N TI • C O • NII 

m. p. 230°, giving a hydro chloride, m. p. 210°. All these semi- 
carbazides are hydrolysed by dilute acids or alkalis, giving the free 
acid, hydrazine, carbon dioxide, and ammonia. They are oxidised 
by alkaline hypoiodites or hypobromites, giving the salt of the 
acid, the alkali cyanate, and nitrogen. W. G. 

Coal Distillation under Pressure. J. II. Capps and G. A. 
Hulett (/. Inch Eng . Ghent., 1917, 9, 927—935).—In the distilla¬ 
tion of coal, increase of pressure up to 20 atmospheres causes a 
decrease in the amounts of high boiling compounds and an increase 
in the amounts of low boiling compounds present in the vapours 
evolved below 600°; the quantity of low boiling aromatic substances 
in these oils is also- increased. These results are due to u cracking 
or thermal decomposition of the vapours of the heavy compounds. 
Increased pressure also, in many cases, reduces the quantities of 
phenols and acid substances in the distilled oils. Further, a larger 
amount of coke is obtained; the calorific value of the coke is 
increased, whilst the amounts of nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and 
volatile substances contained in it are decreased. The volume of 
gas evolved from coal below 600° is increased when the coal is dis¬ 
tilled under pressure. W. P. S. 

Preparation of Phenol [from Cresolsb IT, Teemsse (Brit. 
Pat., 108938 ; from J. Soc. Oh an. Ind. r 1917, 36, 1091).—A mixture 
of cresols is fused with a large excess of sodium or potassium hydr¬ 
oxide and treated with an oxidising agent, such as copper oxide or 
peroxide of lead, manganese, barium, iron, or the like, in order to 
convert the cresols into the corresponding liydroxybenzoic acids. 
The product may be treated in one of two methods: (1) The fused 
mass is cooled on iron plates, pulverised, and heated at about 300° 
in iron tubes through which a current of carbon dioxide is passed. 
The phenol is condensed in suitable receivers. (2) The free hydroxy- 
benzoic acids are; isolated, dried, and heated in a still with crude 
anthracene oil at about 250°, when carbon dioxide is liberated and 
phenol distils over. The second method is not so satisfactory as the 
first, owing to the large amount of acid required to neutralise the 
alkali hydroxide; also, in the first method, the residual alkali 
carbonate can be causticised and used again. II. W. 

Solubility of Thymol in Mixtures of Water and Glycerol 
M. Mauquina (And, Fis. Quim., 1917, 15, 262—271).—At 25°, 100 
parts of water dissolve 0*0952 part of thymol, and 100 parts of 
glycerol 1*71 parts of thymol.. For mixtures of the two solvents, the 
solubility of thymol increases with the percentage of glycerol. 

A.X/W. 
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Polymerizes of Methylchavicol. P. van BoMismiG.ii and 
J. M. van ben Zanben (Prod. K. Ahod. Wefcasch. A msl-crdovi, 
1917, 20, 64—65).—A further study of the polymerides of inethyl- 
cliavicol obtained by heating it in a sealed tube at 250° for forty- 
eight hours (compare A., 1909, i, 597). The compound, in. p. 166°, 
gives a bromide, in. p. 139°. The compound, m. p. 98°, when oxidised 
with potassium permanganate in acetone solution, gives, in addition, 
to anisic acid, an acid , C 12 H 1(5 0 3 , m. p. 113°, which on further 
oxidation gives a second acid, m. p. 138°. Oxidation of the corn- 
pound, in. p. 166°, only yields anisic acid. p-Tolyl methyl ether 
lias been isolated from the products produced by heating methyl- 
chavicol as described above. W. G-. 

Synthesis of 4 - Hydroxy -1 -ft- aminoethylnaphthalene 
[4 - [3-Amin, oetliyl-a-naphtliolj. A. Wind alts and Daisy Berntiisen- 
Bxjchner (Bcr., 1917, 50, 1120—1123).—This base has been syn¬ 
thesised in order to compare its physiological activity with that of 
adrenaline and simple phenolic bases generally; unlike ynhydmxy- 
phenyl ethyl amine, the simplest, prototype of adrenaline, it is only 
very slightly active. 

4-Methoxy-a-nap3 1 1haidehycle is converted into the corresponding 
acrylic acid by Perkin/s method (Boasset, A., 1899, i, 296), and this 
is ' reduced by means of hydrogen and colloidal palladium to 
jB-4~w .e thorny A-naphdliyl^ % o^omc acid , which crystallises in glisten¬ 
ing needles,’m. p. 165—166°. The ethyl ester is converted into the 
hydra tide, bundles of needles, in. p. 155—1.56°, then into the 
azide, a yellow powder, and this is transformed into the urethane 
hv boiling with alcohol, as usual. Ft-hyl p~4~?nethornylauiphth ?/7~ 
ethylcarha.mat c, 0Me<V.^ 4 GKyC , KyNH*C0,Et, crystallises 'in 
white needles, m. ]>. 116—117°, and is hydrolysed by prolonged boil¬ 
ing with hydrochloric acid to the hydrochloride of fi-4drydro,ry- 1- 
tut phi hfd ethyl ami a e ( 4 -&-aminncith. yl-tt-im phfhoJ) , C I: -,IT ,.,ON ,Tif!1, 
glistening, quadratic leaflets, m. p. 289—240° (decomp.). The base 
forms a dibenzoyl derivative, m. p. 203—204°,, and. a, dioeeiyl com¬ 
pound, m. p. 139—140°. J. C. "W. 

Experiments on the Orientation of Substituted. Catechol 
Ethers., Thomas Gilbert Henry Jones and' Robert Robinhon (T,, 
1917, 111, 903—929).—-A number of observations on the orienta¬ 
tion o-f members of the series of catechol ethers are recorded. Exten¬ 
sive references to earlier work by Bobinson and others are supple¬ 
mented by a number of new facts. 

X. Substitution in. Catechol Dimethyl and Methylene Ethers, ■ and 
their,. Derivatives. — (a) Only mono-derivatives, substituted in 'posi¬ 
tion 4, are obtained by direct attack on the catechol ethers. 
(I) With only two authenticated exceptions, di-substitution gives 
rise to the 4:5-derivatives, (c) In the preparation of 3:4:5-deriv¬ 
atives from a 4:5-substituted catechol ether, the new substituent 
enters the ortho-position with regard to the more negative of the 
groups occupying positions 4 and 5, unless the more positive group 
is powerfully "wrtlio-directiv©. 
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II. Influence of a Negative Group cm a Positive Group in the 
Meta-position .—Substitution in a com pound which contains a nega¬ 
tive group in the meta-position with regard to a positive group 
takes place at the position between these two groups, unless it is 
already occupied by -another ’positive group, when the new sub¬ 
stituent enters the para-position; for example, whilst acetylguaiacol 
is nitrated in the para-position with respect to the methoxy-group, 
acetylvauillin is attacked between the methoxy- and aldelvydo* 
groups, and veratraldelivde next to the aldehydo-group, thus: 


■I OHO 

MeOhb MeohtcHO MeO-V^ 

AcO( J-4- AcOl, } MoO^ ) 

III. Nitration of Bromopipeirmaldeht/de .—Deliver (A., 1891, 
14.74) described a “ bromonitropiperonaldehyde,” in. p. 89°, and a 
“ bromodini tropiper onaldehyde,’ 5 m. p. 172°, as the products of the 
nitration of 6-bromopiperonaldeliyde. These compounds are now 
shown to be nitrated bromocatechol methylene ethers, the aldehydo- 
group having been eliminated, thus: 


mi hOHO 

CH .<ol y! Br 


C!H 9 < 


',NO, 
..Hr ‘ 


NO, 

flTT 

OH *<o 4 Jb v “ 


The dinitro-compound loses bromine on reduction to the diamine, 
but the corresponding veratrole derivative retains its bromine and 
yields a broroodianiinoveratrole. ■ 

IV. Action of Nitric . Acid on M-ethylenedioxyimtin .•—When 
m ethyl enedioxyisatin is oxidised by nitric acid, an acid is produced 
which loses carbon dioxide on treatment with sodium carbonate, 
yielding a,, nitroamine (Herz, A., 1905, i, 778), A correct interpre¬ 
tation of tills reaction is now given, thus: 


CH„< 


/ 


oA.-| co 

■o' i rin 

\/\/ 

\ Nil 


/ 


/ 

K 

on ^^O/NcO.H (or -COCO,H) 
2 X)l jNH, 

\/ 

NO, 

4 ' 


\ 


X 


oh 2 < 


0- /X 'N0., 


*"'Ot /NH’CO’COoH 

\/ J 


4 - 


CH 3<o4 ^nh, 

NO, 

HtJTK. 


f-H ! N ° 2 

ull 2 v O x pNIl, 

Robinson. 
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V. A. Reaction o-f Piper oni/Uc Acid ,—When piperonylic acid in 
sodium carbonate solution, but not in acetic acid, is treated with 
bromine water, but not with sodium hypobromite, 4:5-dibromo- 
catechol 'methylene ether is precipitated. This forms a pale yellow 
solution in sulphuric acid, which is changed to crimson on the addi¬ 
tion of a trace of nitric acid. 

In the above reaction, the carboxyl group is displaced by bromine 
and then the monobromo-derivative is further brominated. Simi¬ 
larly, 4:5-dim ethoxy-o-toluic acid yields 6-bromohomoveratrole. 
Apparently, the reaction is fairly general and may help in the 
identification of acids derived from alkaloids and other natural 
products, as Perkin has already shown (T., 1916, 109, 918). 

VI. Phenanthraphenasine Derivatives .—Many o-dinitro- and 
o nitroainino-compounds have been characterised by reducing them 
to o-diaimnes and, without isolation, converting these by means of 
phenanthraquinone' into phenanthraphenazines. The ethers of 
1:2-dihydroxyphenanthraplienazine are bright yellow and exhibit 
green fluorescence in neutral solvents, whilst ethers of 2:3-<li~ 
hydroxyph.enantliraphenazine are pale yellow and give almost 
colourless solutions with intense violet fluorescence. This can be 
turned to practical account in deciding whether a plant product is 
a veratrole derivative substituted only in positions 4 or 4 and 5, 
positive results being obtained in many cases with as little as 

0*05 gram of material. 

N VII. A New Heterocyclic 

M /-v 6 Nucleus. —An unusual result is 

M e b' | S .>11—/ /OMe recorded in the reduction of 4:5- 
A V-,-.-.-/ dinitroveratrole. An orange* 

N 2 yellow product is obtained of the 

formula 0 lf .H lfi 0 (; N 4 S, which is 
best represented by the annexed formula. The SN..-grouping is 
designated thiotriazo.” 

For experimental details, see original, A. O'. W. 


The Scission of certain Substituted Cyclic Catechol 
Ethers. Gertrude Maud Robinson and Robert Robinson (T., 
1917, 111, 929—940).—When' 4-nitrocateehol methylene ether is 
warmed with sodium, methoxide or ethoxide solution, a 5-nitro*2- 
alkyloxy phenol is obtained, according to the scheme: 


NO sf / ' N '|2>0H 1) + R-ONa 

v yU 


+ CH a O + NaOH. 


The corresponding ethylene ether, however, does not react in this 
way, but a scission of the ethylenedioxy-ring has been examined in 
the case of 4:5: 6-trinitroethylenedioxybenzene. This reacts with 
ammonia to form two compounds, in one of which the ring has been 
opened by the addition of the elements of ammonia and the 5-nitro- 
group,replaced by the amino-group, whilst, in the other the nitre* 
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group in position 6 lias been displaced by the amino-group, 
thus: 

NO* N0 2 NH 2 

CH 2 -0( / hN0 2 NH ? / X VNH 2 CH 2 -0 /\n0 2 

CH 2 -0 i \ / /is0 2 * OH* C 2 H 4 *0\^/N0 2 and CHj-ol^/NO., ' 

The constitution of the former compound is proved by its con¬ 
version, through simple stages, into the known 3 :5-dinitro-2 :4- 
diaminoanisole, and that of the latter by the production from it 
of 4 :5-dinitroethylenedioxybenzene. The weak attachment of the 
6-nitro-group in the trinitroethylenedioxybenzene is probably due 
to the proximity of the side ring, just as the o-position in 
naphthalene is the most open to attack. 

Cardwell and Robinson (A., 1915, i, 134) showed that 5-nitro- 
veratrole yields 5-nitroguaiacol on hydrolysis with liyclrobrouiic 
acid. Similarly, the diethoxy-compound forms 5-nitro-2-ethoxy- 
phenol. The benzoate of this may be obtained, alternatively, by 
nitrating 2-benzoyl oxyphenetole. 

For experimental details, see original. J. C. W. 


5-Bromoguaiacol and some Derivatives, Ellen Margaret 
Hindmarsh, Isabel Knight, and Robert Robinson (T., 1917, 
111, 940—-946).—The methoxy-group of acyl derivatives of 
guaiacol has a far greater orienting influence than the acyloxy- 
group, and accordingly, bromination leads to the acyl derivatives 
of 5-bromoguaiacol. The free phenol behaves normally on further 
bromination, giving 4:5-dibromoguaiacol. With nitric acid, it 
reacts to form 5-bromo-4:6-dinitroguaiacol, but no mono-deriv¬ 
ative has been obtained. The constitution of this is proved by the 
conversion of its methyl ether, by means of alcoholic ammonia, into 
3 :5-dinitro-2 :4-diaminoanisole, thus : 


OMe, 

OH! 


Br 


OMe- 

OB 


|N0 2 

Br 


NO, 

OMe,, JBv “ 
NO., 


OMe/^NO* 

NH^yNH; 

NO, 


The bromine atom in the dimethyl ether is comparatively firmly 
attached. The reaction with ammonia is very sluggish, and 
methyl amine reacts in a similar way. Aniline and p-toiuidine, 
however, give different products, represented by the formulae 


NHAr 

0Me/\lSr0 2 
OMel JNO, 


OMe 


NO, 

:/\ 


NO, 


OMet jNHAr 
\/ 


For experimental details, see tlie original. 


J. C. W. 
d d* 
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1 ; 5--BIIiydrosyaaplitIiaIeii8« II. Otto ITisoh m, [witli 
(Jonstanze Baueu| (,/. j . u \ (Them 1917, fii], 95, 261 — 266. Com¬ 
pare A., 1916, i, 718).—There are in 1:5-dihydroxy naphthalene 
two positions, namely, 2 and 4, at which substitution takes place 
readily. It has already been shown that the compound only yields 
a morionitroso-deriv alive, in which position 2 is attacked, whilst 
most diazonium salts also only give monoazo-compoiinds. Position 
4 is usually affected in the latter reaction, but, contrary to other 
diazonium salts, diazotised phenolic bases attack position 2. The 
constitutions of the azo-dyes may be determined by reduction to 
the corresponding amines. 

2-Nitroso-l: 5-dihydroxynaphthalene is reduced by means of 
phenylhydrazine to %amino-\ : &-di-hydroxy naphthalene, which 
crystallises in almost colourless, stellate groups, but is very un¬ 
stable if exposed to air and' light in a moist condition. The 
hydrochloride forms pale grey needles, and a sparingly soluble 
staiinlehloride is obtained if stannous chloride is the reducing agent. 
The amine resembles 2-amino-a-naphthol in its behaviour towards 
ferric chloride in acid .solutions. A reddish-violet coloration is pro¬ 
duced, which changes to deep reddish-brown on adding more ferric 
chloride, and finally deep red needles separate. 

4-Benzeneazo-l: 5-dihydroxynaphthalene (ibid,) is reduced by 
stannous chloride to A-aminoA : 5 -dihydroxynaphthalene hydro¬ 
chloride y which gives dark yellow shades, and finally yellow needles, 
with ferric chloride. 

Diazotised o-aminophenol couples with 1:5-dihydroxynaphthalene 
to give 2-o di/ydroxybenzeneazo-1 ift-dihydroxynaphtlialene, which is 
a very dark red powder with green reflex. This, and diamond- 
black-P.V. (1 : 5-dihydr oxy naplithalene-4-azo-2^-phenol-5 1 -sulphonic 
acid),, give 2-ami no-1 ; 5-dihydroxynaphthalene on reduction. 
Diazotised o- and /n-aminohenzoic acids yield A-o-carboxyftemene- 
' aso-1 : 5-dAhydroxynaphthalcne [dark green, lustrous needles, m. p. 
257° (decomp.)] and the A-m-mrl)oxy'bememmo-com^oxind (a very 
dark red powder with green reflex) respectively., J. 0. W. 

Condensation, under the action o! Potassium Hydroxide, 
of cu/c/oHexanol with, sec *-Butyl Alcohol; Synthesis of a-cyclo- 
Hexylira.taa-0-oL Makokl Gueubet (CoinpL rend 1917, 165, 
559—561. Compare this vol., i, 453).—-When fo/c/ohexanol is 
heated with sec.4>utyl alcohol and anhydrous potassium hydroxide 
in'a sealed tube at 210—220° for twenty-four hours, it yields 
a-cyclohcxylbutcm-0-oI, b. p, 126—127°/31 mm., D° 0*9463, giving 
an acetate, b. p. 129—130°/31 mm., and a• phmylcarhamate, ni. p. 
76°. The alcohol when oxidised with chromic acid yields cyclo- 
liexylmethyl ethyl ketone,,. C rt H n *CR/COEt, b. p.* 123—124°/ 
31 'mm., -D 0 0*917, giving a semimrbazone , m. p. 145—146°. . 

■ . . W, 0. 

Preparation of Acylliydroxylamides from the ['Oximes] 
of a-Ketonic Acids. J. Bougatjlt (Compl. rand,, 1917, 165 y 
592—594).—With iodine in the presence of sodium carbonate or 
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hydrogen carbonate, the oximes of a-ketonic acids undergo oxida¬ 
tion, giving acylhydroxylamides, thus: Cli 2 Ph*C(CO a H)INOH q- 
O ==CO a + OMgPlrCONH*OH, a .secondary reaction also occurring, 
the oxime being' dehydrated, giving a nitrile. In this way, three 
such aeylhydroxylamides have been prepared,' namely, benzoyl- 
hydro,vylamide, CQPh*NH*OH, m. p. 108°; yhenylacetylhydroivyk 
amide, CHoPh-CO-NH-OH, m. p. 75°; and phenylimrjdonyl- 
hydroxylaw/ide , GH 2 PlvCH 2 *CO-NH*OH, a liquid. These acyl- 
3iydrcxy.lam.ides differ from the isomeric hydroxamio acids in that 
they are not readily hydrolysed, and with alkali do not give sub¬ 
stituted carbamide,s, but are decomposed, giving a mixture of acids. 

W. G-. 

Nitro- and Ammo-phenoxyacetic Acids. Walter A. Jaooijs 
and Michael Heidelberger (J. Amer. Chan. Soc 1917, 39, 
2188—2224),—An account of the preparation of a large. number 
of these acids and their derivatives. The nitrophenoxyaeetie acids 
may be prepared by Kym’s method (compare A., 1897, i, 283) and 
then reduced to the corresponding ami no-acids. A more satisfac¬ 
tory way, particularly for the ^/-amino-acids, is to use Howard's 
method (compare A., 1897, i, 283), and boil the acetylanunophenol, 
and chloroacetic acid with aqueous sodium hydroxide. The follow¬ 
ing compounds are described. 

O"A cctylaminoflienoxyacetic acid, 

GH 8 *C0 # NH* C ( > Ei: 4 * O • Clip COjjH, 

in. p. 153—154° (corr.), which when boiled with hydrochloric acid 

gave o-aminopheuoxyacetic anhydride, m. p. 173.—173*5° (corr.) 

(That© gives 166—187°; compare A., 1884, 1170); m-aminophen- 
Oi/jyacetic acid, m. p. 207—208° (decomp.), giving a hydrocMoruk 
and an ethyl ester hydrochloride, in. p, 135—136*5°. 

fi-Nitr(b2-melhylphenOitymetic acid, m. p. 177.177*5° .(corr,), 

giving 5 '-amino-2~methylyhenoxyacetic add, m. p. 232° (decomp.). 
**~Nitro-4t-mvthylpherweyaceite, add, m. p. 151 154° (corr.), yield¬ 
ing 3-omiiwdL-methylph< no r■ yacetic add , m. p. 235.240° (decomp.), 

giving a hydrochloride. 

The sodium salt of 5 nitroguaiacol when heated with ethyl chloro- 
acetate at 150° for one and a half hours yielded ethyl 3 arilro id 

methoxyphmoxyacetate , m, p. 84*5-. 85° (corr.), which when 

warmed in aqueous-alcoholic solution with an excess of sodium 
hydroxide gave the free add, m. p. 184*5—186° (corr.), and this on 
reduction gave Saimitio-^-mefkoxyjdienfriryacciie add, m . p. 
222—224° (decomp.), which., was also obtained' from. 5-acetylainino- 
guaiaicol by Howard's method, the intermediate 3 -acetylammo-G- 
methoxyphenoxyacetie add , m. p. 208—210° (corr.), "being hydro¬ 
lysed with hydrochloric acid. . 

‘P-Aminophenoxyacetie' acid 'gives a methyl ester hydrochloride, 
in. p. 223—225°, and a methyl ester y m. p. 65—66° (corr.). 

p-/l cetylmetJiyfaminophenomya'cetic add,: • 

' GH 3 *GO*NMe*C 0 H 4 -O-GH 2 -COoH, 
in. p. 151—152° (corr.), on hydrolysis yields p -mdhylaminophettr 

d d* 2 ' 
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o any acetic acid , in. p. 213—214° (decomp.) ; giving a nibroso-com- 
pound. 

p '-Glycine ethyl ester phenoxyaceiic acid, 

C0 2 St* OH 2 * N H* C 6 H 4 * 0‘ ch 2 # co 2 h, 

in. p. 173-—176° (decomp.), was prepared by boiling p-aminophen- 
oxy acetic acid with, ethyl chloroacetate and sodium hydroxide in 
aqueous-alcoholic solution, and on hydrolysis yielded p -glycinephen- 
oxy acetic acid , m. p. 177—180° (decomp.), giving a hydrochloride 
and a dimethyl ester , hi. p. 63*5—64° (corr.). 

4 -A cetytamino-2-rnethybphenoxyacetic acid, m. p. 202-—204*5°, 
on hydrolysis yielded 4 -amino-Z-methylphenoxy acetic acid , which 
was also obtained by the reduction of &nitro-2~melhylphenoxyacetic 
acid, in. p. 127'5—130*5°, with tin and hydrochloric acid. The 
amino-acid gives a hydrochloride , a methyl ester, 59*5—60° (corr.), 
giving a hydrochloride, m. p. 195—200° (decomp.), and an ethyl 
ester , m, p. 43—44 1 ’5° (corr.), giving a hydrochloride, m. p. 
185—193° (decomp.), 

4- A cetylamino-Z-methylphenoxyacetic acid , m. p. 165—167*5°, 
yielded on hydrolysis i<imino-&~methylphenoxyacetic acid, in. p. 
217—219° (decomp.), which gave & methyl ester, m. p. 105—105*5° 
(corr.), giving a hydrochloride, m. p. 195—200°, and an ethyl ester, 
m. p. 55—55*5° (corr.), giving a hydrochloride, m. p, 203—204° 
(decomp.). The amino-acid, which may also be obtained by the 
reduction of k-nitro-Z-methylphenoxy acetic acid, in. p. 141—143°, 
when shaken with chloroacetyl chloride in the presence of sodium 
acetate, gave 4 -chloroctoetylamino-3-rnethylpheno&y acetic acid, 
in. p. 159—160*5° (corr.). 

g-Nitroso-o-allylphenol, na, p. 99*5—100° (decomp.), obtained by 
the addition of acetic acid to- a solution of o-allylphenol in aqueous 
sodium hydroxide in the presence of sodium nitrite, on reduction 
with ammonium sulphide gave 4 <vnrino~%allylph en ol, m. p. 
112*5—113*5° (corr.), giving an acetyl derivative, in. p. 93—93*5° 
(corr.), which by the usual method yielded 4:<rcetykwiino~2-aMyl~ 
phenoxyacetic acid , m. p. 181—183° (corr.), which on hydrolysis 
gave 4ramino-2-attylphenoceyaeetic add , m. p, 193*5—194° (decomp.). 
A similar series of .reactions, starting with p-nitroso-p-xylenol, gave 
4-«c eiylamin o-2 :5 -dimethylphenol, m. p. 180—181*5° (corr.), 
&<icetylarnino-2 : Sdlimethylflienoocyacetic acid, m. p. 195—-197° 
(corr.), and i-amino-2 ifaUmethytyhenoxy acetic add, m. p. 
210—215°, giving a hydrochloride a methyl ester, m. p. 66*5—-67° 
(corr.), and its hydrochloride , m. p. 232—234° (decomp.), and an 
ethyl ester, in. p. 66—66*5°, and its hydrochloride, in. p. 205—215° 
(decomp.). 

Acetylaminocarvaerol by the usual method yielded 4s-acetylammo~ 
%meiliyl-bdm2rropyl'phe7ioxyacetic add, m. p. 190—191*5° (corr.), 
from which 4:~aminO‘2-metlhyl^dmpro‘pylphenoxy acetic acid, m. p, 
225—-226°, was prepared, giving a methyl ester , 29—30° (corr.), 
and its hydrochloride, m. p. 185—186° (corr,). In a similar 
maimer, p-acetylaminothymol gave 4:-acdylamino-Z~methyl~6~i80~ 
pro pylphenoxy acetic acid, m. p. 186*5—188° (corr.), and 4 -amino- 
3-m,ethyl-Q~iso prop ylphen oxy acetic add, m. p. 204—206° (decomp.), 
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giving a methyl ester, an oil, and its hydrochloride , m. p. 
169—171°. 

2~Bromo~4~acetylaminophenol gave, by tii© usual method, 2hromo- 
4-ace tyla mi no ph e n oxy a cetic odd, m* p. 216—219*5°, • and 2-hromo- 
4c-amino'phenoxy acetic add , m. p. 230—235°, giving a hydro chloride 
and a methyl ester , m. p. 74*5° (corr.), and its hydrochloride , m. p, 
220 — 222 °.' 

When 77 -ace tylamino-o-cresol, in supersaturated acetic acid solu¬ 
tion, was brominated by bromine in acetic acid at 35—40°, it yielded 
6 - h r o m o-4 - a c e t ylarni no-o- cresol hydrobromide , xn. p. 194—196° 
(decomp.), which with sodium acetate in aqueous solution grave 
the free acetylaminobromocresol (compare Janney, A., 1913, i, 854). 
The hydrobromide yielded 6 -ft romo-4.-acetylmnino-2-methylphenoxy - 
acetic add , m. p. 216—216*5° (corr.). and 6 -& romo-i-ammo-% 
methylphenoxyacetic add, m. p. 223° (decomp.), giving a methyl 
ester , m. p. 59° (corr.), and its hydrochloride, m, p. 245—250° 
(decomp.). 

4-Acetylammoguaiaco! gave A-acetyde(mino-§-methoxy f ph eno try* 
acetic acid , xn. r>. 190-—191°, and 4L^mino-6-vicihoxyphenoxyacetic 
add , m. p. 190° (decomp.), giving an ethyl ester and its hydro - 
chloride , in. p. ISO—186°. 

o-Aldehydophenoxyacetic acid, when added gradually to nitric 
acid (D 1*52) at 5°, yielded ^itro-§~aldehydophenoxyacetic acid, 
in. p. 190—192° (corr.), which gave a phenylhydrazone, decomp. 
222 °, and on oxidation with potassium permanganate in the presence 
of sodium •carbonate,,. 4:-mtro-&carboxyphnnoxy acetic acid, m . p. 
238—240° (decomp.), which when boiled with alcohol and sulphuric 
acid yielded ethyl imitro-Q-carhethOcXyphenoxy ace fate, in, p. 
75—76° (corr.). The free nitro-acid or its ester, when reduced 
with tin and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, yielded 4 -amino- 
$~carboxyphenoxyucetic add , giving an ethyl ester, m, p. 74—76° 
(corr.), and its hydrochloride, m. p. 156—157°. 

2 -Hy d roxy-5 -acetyl am in o ace to ph. en on e, when boiled with chloro- 
acetic acid and aqueous sodium hydroxide, gave 4-acetylamino~6~ 
acetylphenoxyacetic add-, m. p. 223—226° (decomp.), which on 
hydrolysis yielded 4 ^mino-b^oetylphenoxymetie acid, m. p. 1 , 45 ° 
(decomp.), giving a methyl ester , m. p. 141—142*5° (corr.), and its 
hydrochloride, m. p. 204—207° (decomp.). 

o-Phenylenedioxyacetic acid, on nitration with nitric acid (D 1 * 4 ) 
at 25°, gave 4( f)^Uro-o- 2 >henylenedioxyaceMe add , m. p. 181—183° 
(corr.), which was reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid, giving 
amino-o~pheriylenedio®yacetic add, in. p. 243—-245° (deconpx). 

A number of compounds similar to the aminophen oxy acetic acids 
and containing condensed nuclei were also prepared. 4 -Aceiyl- 
ammo-l-maphthoxyacetic add, m, p. 233—234°, giving 4-ammo-l- 
naphfhoxyacetic add , m. p. 220—224° (decomp.). 8-Acetytamino- 
5-7?/?/ dr oxy quinoline, m. p. 221—223°, gives S~a cetylami nod - quinolyl- 
oxy acetic add, m. p. 255° (decomp.), giving 8 -ammo-5 - quinolyloxy- 
acetic acid, in, p, 225° (clecomp.). 

A minoShy dr oxy quinoline dihydro chloride, m. p. 245° 

(clecomp.), obtained by the reduction of the corresponding nitroso- 
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compound, gave b-acetylammo-S-hydroxyquinoline; m. p. 221-.-222°, 

which yielded 5-aceiylmnmo-8-quin olyloxy acetic add, m. p. 
253—255° (decomp.), giving a nitrate, in. p. 225—230° (decomp.), 
and on hydrolysis 5-aminoS-quinolyloxya.eetic add dihydrochloride , 
in. p, 160—182° (decomp.), giving a methyl ester , 176—177° 
(corr.). 

Two amiiiophenoxybutyric acids were also prepared, as follows, 
o-A cetyl aiYiin ophen ol, when boiled for three hours in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion with sodium hydroxide and trimethylene bromide, yielded a 
small amount of propylenebis~(p~acetylaminophenyl) ether, 

COMe *NH* C c H 4 * 0* CHo* CIT 2 * OH 2 * O • C c H 4 *N'H • COMe, 
m. p. 193*5—194*5° (corr.), and as principal product o-acetylamino- 
ph e n oivypropyl h ro mide [o -a cetylaminoph any l y-b ro??iopro p ?/l e t her ], 
COMe-NH-d 0 HpO*CHo-CH 2 -CH 2 Br, 'm. " p. 62—62*5°' (corr.), 
which in boiling alcoholic solution with potassium cyanide gave 
(yacetylaminophenoxybtityronitrile, m, p. 89—90° (corr.), and this 
when boiled with hydrochloric acid yielded o-ami)%o-y-phenoxy- 
Imiyric add hydrochloride, rn. p. 180—182°. The free amino-add , 
m. p. 54—57°, gives a methyl ester , m. p. 45—45“5°. A similar 
series of compounds was prepared starting with p-acetylamino- 
phenol. p-Acetylammophenoxy propyl bromide , m. p. 133—135°; 
p -acetylammophenornybutyronitrile, m. p. 98—100°; p<trnino-y~ 
pheJiQXi/ h u lyric acid hydrochloride, m. p. 191—194°, and its free 
ammo-acid , m. p. 145*5—146° (corr.). 

Practically all the aminophenoxjuacetic acids and their esters 
give colours with ferric chloride, and those containing primary 
amino-groups are readily diazotised, and then couple with. R-salt to 
give soluble dyes of varying shades of red. W. G. 


Veratricsulphinide. Janet Forrest McGillivkay Brown, and 
Robert Robinson (T., 1917, 111, 952—958).—Yeratrole and homo- 
veratrole react smoothly with clilorosulphonic acid. Through the 
sulphonyl chloride, the former has been converted into 5-arnino- 
veratrole.4-sulphonio acid (I), and the latter into veratric- 6 -Bul- 
phinide, or < ^dimethoxysacchaTin > ,, (TI).; ■ ■ 


OMo/NnH, 

OMe x yfc'O.Tl 

(i.) 



OMe, /X l OTT < 1 -Cfl:CH. ) 


OMe! 


\ / 


(in.) 


Eugenyl methyl . ether (ITT) occurs in large quantities in the 
Baton Pine of Tasmania, and it was thought that an outlet might 
be found for it by converting it into'the .above “ saccharin, ” deriv¬ 
ative. 'It does not react with chi or osul phonic acid in .the normal 
way, however, and, moreover, the veratricsulphinide is not sweet., 
Other veratrole derivatives behave abnormally with chlorosub 
phonic acid. For example, piperonylonitrile yields the didmi.de of 
an anthraquinone derivative, of the formula: 


CH 2 :o;c i .H 3 <g:g5j>(j (; Ti a :o,;cii s , 

.For experimental details, see the original. , ' J. „C1 W. 
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Salts and Esters of d-CampIiGric Acid. H. Thoms and 
P. Runze (Bcr.y 1917, 50, 1217—1221).—Camphoric acid exhibits 
a great tendency to form normal salts, so that, if treated with one 
equivalent proportion of sodium carbonate, it does not yield the 
sodium hydrogen salt, but a mixture of the disodium salt and free 
acid. Attempts have been made, however, to prepare soluble ester- 
salts, using phenols as one component, in view of their probable 
value in therapeutics. ■ 

Many aryl hydrogen campho-rates were prepared by Schryver 
(T., 1899, 75, 861). To these are now added the cresol derivatives, 
the ioh/1 hydrogen, d-canijdiorates, as follows: ortho-, glistening 
needles, m. p. 127°, [a]® +66*18°; meta-, m. p. 98°; para-, glisten.” 
ing crystals, m. p. 102—103°. 

Attempts to convert the o-tolyl ester into sodium or potassium 
o-tolyl camphorate by exact neutralisation result in the formation 
of the di-alkali salts, free o-cresol, and free camphoric acid. If the 
solution of the ester in alcohol and ether is mixed with alcoholic 
ammonia, however, ammonium o-tolyl camphor ate is precipitated. 
The methylammonium, and diethylammomnm (m. p. 109—110°) 
salts can be obtained in the same way. Tire ammonium salts are 
decomposed by boiling alcohol. Cupric o-tolyl camphorate, 
(C 6 H 4 Me*CO. : »;C 8 H 1 pCO.)) 2 Cii, can also, he prepared by immediately 
adding copper sulphate to a mixture of the ester and one equivalent 
of sodium hydroxide. It is decomposed by boiling water into copper 
camphorate, camphoric acid, and o-cresol. 

FTo salts of the above type could be obtained with cyclic bases, and 
an attempt to prepare o-tolyl camphoranilate resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of free camphor an ilie acid, m. p. 204°. J. C. W. 

Demonstration of the Scission of Salts of Organic Acids 
by means of Conductivity Determinations. II, Thoms and 
O. K. W. Zehrfeld (Ber., 1917, 50, 1221—1227).—Kiister has 
shown that in the case of many of the mono- and di-basic acids exact 
titrations can be made by determining the points of abrupt change 
(often minima) in the conductivity curve as alkali is added to the 
acid, but he pointed out that the- critical change sets in too soon in 
the case of some, weak acids-(A., 1903, ii, 611; 1905, ii, 55). Cam¬ 
phoric acid is a good example of the latter class. If sodium hydr¬ 
oxide is gradually added to a solution of the add, the conductivity 
falls for a brief interval, but,very soon proceeds to rise until the 
acid is neutralised. For a time, therefore, the solution contains a 
substance of lower conductivity than the free acid, which can only 
be sodium hydrogen camphorate. Kiister would, have explained the 
subsequent quick change in the conductivity by assuming that ions 
of this salt were rapidly appearing in place of undissociated acid 
molecules, but there is another interpretation. From a solution of 
camphoric acid with one equivalent of alkali, that is, apparently, a 
solution of the acid salt, ether will extract nearly half of the acid 
in the free state, leaving the normal salt (see following abstract). 
In other words, as Tungfleisch and Landriexi also demonstrated. (A,, 
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1914, i, 416), sodium hydrogen camph orate is decomposed by water 
into the normal salt and free acid. The change in conductivity is 
therefore due to a new grouping of the ions already present. The 
change sets in later if the solutions are more concentrated, which 
supports the view that the effect is due to the action of water. 

J. C. W. 

Scission of Acid Salts into Normal Salts and Free Acids 
in Aqueous Solutions, H. Thoms and Th. Sabalitschka (Ber., 
1917, 50, 1227—1235).—Acid salts of dibasic acids, M1IX, in 
aqueous solutions give the ions M* and Hand the latter ion may 
be resolved further into H* and X /; . These ions may subsequently 
re-unite in all possible ways, to give molecules of the normal or acid 
salt and free acid. The tendency will be towards the production 
of the least soluble or least dissociated molecules, under the given 
conditions. If the new product is removed, the new change will 
continue in the new direction. 

In the case of potassium hydrogen sulphate, for example, it might 
he possible for potassium sulphate to crystallise out if its solubility- 
product is surpassed. This has actually been achieved by repeatedly 
precipitating the salt from a solution of the acid sulphate by means 
of alcohol. After four precipitations, pure potassium sulphate was 
obtained. 

On the other hand, it is possible in the case of some organic acids 
to remove the free acid by extraction with ether, and so to obtain 
the neutral salt. In the case of the alkali hydrogen camphorates, 
the- salts are already very largely resolved into normal salts and free 
acids, so that one extraction with ether will remove nearly half of 
the total amount of acid. The influence of the metallic ion is not 
very great, but ether will extract slightly more acid from a potass¬ 
ium hydrogen camphorate solution than from a sodium, lithium, or 
ammonium salt solution under the same conditions, iso Camphoric 
and esophtlialic acid salts behave similarly. The same is true for 
sodium hydrogen phihalate solutions, but here the quantitative 
control of the experiments is- weakened by two other facts. First, 
phthalic acid so easily- changes into the anhydride that ethereal 
solutions lose water on evaporation, and secondly, normal sodium 
phthalate is hydrolysed by water and so yields up some phthalic acid 
to ether. 

Ether does not extract oxalic .acid from solutions of potassium 
hydrogen oxalate, but does from the quadroxalate, leaving the acid 
salt.' Apparently, the C0 2 H*C0 2 ; - ion does not dissociate to any 
appreciable extent, or, rather, the H\ and (00 2 )/ ions do not 
tend to- reunite to form new molecules. J. C. W. 


Condensation of Ethyl Oxalate with Ethyl Ethoxy- 
crotonate, Ethoxyprop©n© ? and Acetonediethylacetal. 
Wilhelm Wislxcenus and Karl Schollkopf (J. pr. Chem 1917, 
[ii], 95, 269—298).—Ethyl oxalate and ethyl jS-ethoxycrotonato 
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react in the presence- of potassium ethoxide to form a deep red salt,, 
thus: 

OEt'CMelCH-COoEt + C 2 0 4 Et 0 + KOEt - 

00 - Et - C <C(OEt)-fe +3!!t0H ' 

When this is acidified, an ethyl radicle is eliminated and an ester 
is produced which reacts as a triketone or mono-end, thus: 

^ ^ riTT JOO-QO „ riTT XJO-C-OH 
CO L! Kt-CH< 00 _^ [{n or C0 3 Et-CH< co- M fI or 

(I.) “ (IT.) 

: C(GH)-00 


CO * Efc * C <00- 

(III.) 


--CIL 


The properties and reactions of this ester, " ethyl oxalylaceto- 
acetate,” form the chief feature of this communication. 

The above-mentioned salt, potassium ethyl i-hydroxy~2-ethoxy- 
A 1:3 -cyclope/? tadiene-b-one-l-carboxylate, crystallises in deep pur¬ 
plish-red bundles of microscopic needles, m. p. 240° (decomp.). It 
decomposes slowly in contact with cold water, better on boiling with 
96% alcohol, yielding the potassium salt of 4-e thoxy-a-pyrone-G- 

carhoxylic add , The free acid crystal¬ 

lises in small, colourless needles, which melt with evolution of gas 
when plunged in a bath at 150°, then solidify again, and finally 
melt at 164—-166°, The ethyl ester, m. p. 84—86°, changes into 
the original red potassium salt when mixed with potassium ethoxide, 
and reacts with ammonia to form ethyl 2 :4 -dihydroxypyridin c-6- 
carhoxylate , m. p. 198-—-200°. 

The enolic form of " ethyl occalylacetoacetate the a '-modifica¬ 
tion (II) or (III), is best obtained by mixing the reel salt with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid in the presence of ether, and then extract¬ 
ing the solid ester from the potassium hydrogen sulphate by means 
of ether. It crystallises in pale yellow needles, m. p. 145—150° 
(decomp.), gives the typical ferric chloride and Laubenheimer reac¬ 
tions, yields a yellow precipitate with potassium ethoxide, but does 
not form esters. The ^-modification, ethyl cyelop^irmc-2 :4 : 5- 
frione~\-carhoxylnte (I), is obtained by boiling the enol with water, 
cooling, and adding a large excess of sulphuric acid. It crystallises 
in microscopic, yellow, elongated leaflets, m. p. 105—-110° (decomp.), 
gives first a yellow and then a red precipitate with potassium 
ethoxide, and decomposes on boiling with solvents. 

The two esters behave in a remarkable manner when attempts are 
made to isolate their salts. The a-form gives a normal, very pal© 
yellow pyridine salt, C 8 H ft G n ,G5H 5 K,3H 2 Q, m. p. 55° (anhydrous, 
m. p. 98°), when mixed with the base in moist ethyl acetate, and this 
yields the enol again when mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid 
and ether. When boiled with alcohol, this salt changes into an 
abnormal, orange-red salt, C 5R H 14 0 9 ,C 5 H fi N, from which the 0-form 
is recoverable. Tills salt may be obtained by boiling the a-form, but 
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better the ^-modification, with pyridine and alcohol or acetone, 
thus: 2C 8 H 8 0 5 + C 5 1I 5 N - C J0 H M d ( „C G H 5 N + I : LO. Either ester 

yields a corresponding abnormal potassium salt, C| G H 3a O ft K (himdies 
of yellow needles), when warmed with aqueous-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and the /3-form gives the similar ammonium salt (golden- 
yellow, felted needles) with alcoholic -ammonia; these give the /3-ester 
on acidifying. 

The a-ester reacts with one molecular proportion of phenylhydr- 
azine to form a fhenylhydrazone (A); this crystallises in small, 


NHPh*'N:0< 


C(OH)=“CH 
CH(CO a Et)*CO 1 


WP1 J30 *CH CO 
N1 h< -N=C-C(OH)^ Gn ' 


(A.) 


(B.) 


yellow tablets, m. p. 184—186° (decomp.), and changes into a pyr¬ 
azolone derivative (B), stellate groups of yellow needles, m. p. about 
190° (decomp.), on boiling with glacial acetic acid. With two mole¬ 
cular proportions of phenylhydrazine, the ester yields an additive 
compound of phenylhydrazine and the above phenylhydrazone; this 
crystallises in pale yellow needles, in. p. 148° (decomp.), and changes 
into a diphenylhydrazone of “ ethyl oxalylaceto-acetate,” 


OO a Et*CH< 


■C(:N-NHPh)-f]-OH 
€(:N-iSTHPh)*OH: 5 


when boiled with' methyl alcohol. The same compound is formed 
as a precipitate when a solution of the base in dilute acetic acid is 
added to an aqueous solution of the original red potassium salt; it 
crystallises in very pale brown, rhombic leaflets, m. p. 198—202° 
(decomp.), which change in contact with methyl alcohol into curved 
filaments (additive' compound). The cliphenylhy drazone also changes 
into an iso-meride> deep, greenish -yellow tablets, m. p. 198—200°, 
when boiled with glacial acetic acid or xylene, but not if heated 
alone. The /3-ester forms a sparingly soluble, dark red phenylhydr- 
azone . 


A solution of the original red salt gives a precipitate of a d'i- 
amlin o-derivative of “ethyl oxalyhieefcoacetate,” 


c10 -,vO^NPhJ-fl-OH 

W ( ^ Nj ; IP| . 1 ^y H 


XO- 


--ONIlPh 

It 


UOslifc,tJ N?(NHPii)-CH 
this crystallises in dark, ruby-red, elongated, glistening leaflets. The 
same salt reacts with o-phcnylenediamine. to form a ph cumin e of 
“ethyl oxalylethoxycr otonaie, ”• yellowish-rod needles, in, p. 
183—185° (decomp.): ' ■ 




.N:c-c(co s Et):0-oEb 


■n:g- 


GH, 


or 


w< w 


:C-C(CO s Et):C«OEt 
•NH-C=====CH 


The above a-oxalylacetoacetic ester also yields a phenazine, 
■:C 14 Hi 20 sN 2 , which, crystallises’ in bundles of slender, yellow needles, 
decamp. 210—220°, and exhibits a bright, bluish-green fluorescence 
in organic solvents. This phenazine differs from the foregoing one 
by the ethyl radicle of the ethoxy! group, and it can also be obtained 
: by boiling the first phenazine with dilute acetic acid. 
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Tli© initial red salt, or an alkaline solution of tlie above a-esier, 
also reacts with benzenediazonium chloride to form ethyl S-hydroxy- 
A-berizeneaso-AP-cyclopenteiie-S : B-dione-l-earhoxylate (“ ethyl bens - 

COO OH 

eneazchomhilacetometaU ”), CO«Et*CH<h^ U d T „„, which crvs- 

7 uJO’OjST.Mhi 7 

tallises in dark red, glistening, fiat needles, decomp, about 180°. 

Ethyl oxalate also combines with /3-efchoxypropene (h*opropenyl 
ethyl ether) and acetonediethylacetal (/3/3-diethoxy propane) in the 
presence of potassium etlioxi.de, but the product is the dipotassimrn 
salt of ethyl acetonedioxalate (compare Willstatter and Pummerer, 
A., 190d, 1, 973). * J. C. W. 

Action of Halogens on Piperonaldehyde. Annie Mary 
Bleakly Ore, Robert Robinson, and Margaret Mary Williams 
(T., 1917, 111, 946—952).—If piperonaldehyde is treated with 
bromine or chlorine in neutral solvents, excellent yields of the 
6 -haloge'nopiperoiialdehydes are obtained, but displacement of the 
aldehyde-group takes place to a considerable extent if glacial acetic 
acid is used as the solvent, the 4:5-dihalogen ocatechol methylene 
ethers being formed as well. The aklehydo-group is also displaced 
if the kaiogenopiper on aldehydes are nitrated. Similarly, the 
carboxyl groups in piperonylic and 6-chl or op iper o ny 11 c acids are 
displaced on adding bromine or chlorine to sodium carbonate solu¬ 
tions of these acids. 

Piperonaldehyde has been, converted into its corresponding 
alcohol and acid by the Cannizzaro reaction. . 

For experimental details, see the original. ' <J. 0. W. 

A Mew Method for Preparing Cyclic Ketones. Ill* and IV. 
Alfred Schaarschmidt (Ber., 1917, 50, 1356—1359, 1360—1362. 
Compare this vok, i, 285).—"Polemical. Replies to TTllmann (this 
vok, i, 342). ' ' J. C. W. 

Homoeriodictyol. O. .A. Oesterle and R Extent (Arch 
Pbfirm ., 1917. 255, 308—314).-—Power and Tutin’s homoeriodictyol 
(T.» 1907, 91, 887), named eriodictyonone by Mossier (A., 19*07, 
i, 947; ii, 292), has been regarded as a hydrindene derivative by 
the latter and as 2 : 4 : 6-trihvdroxyphenyl 4~hy dr oxy-3-m ethoxy* 
styryl ketone by Tut in (T., 1910, '97, 2054), Further evidence in 
sup-port of the latter view has. been obtained by the authors. 
Hesperetin, which" is isomeric with homoeriodictyol, has already 
been converted into 5 :7 :3 / -trihydroxy-4 / -methoxyfiavo3ie (luteolm 
methyl ether, m. p, 853—254°) by the authors (Arch. F/rnm.,, 1915,- 
253, 883). So also homoeriodictyol, for which the authors hud 
m. p. 218° (Power and Tutin give 223°; Mossier, 214—215°), has 
been converted into a new luteolm monomethyl ether, which is 
5'.: 7 :4;(dr''ihpdrQxy-S f -mct7io&yftavone, 

OMe-C (i H,(OH)-C<~P“f ) >C c H 2 (OH) 2 , 

citron-yellow needles, m. p. 324—325° (decomp.), the positions of 
the'substituents being determined by the nature of the fission pro- 
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ducts (pMoroglucinol and ferulic acid) of homoeriodicfcyol. TIi© 
substance is obtained as follows. Tetra-acetylho-moeriodictyol, 
m. p. 154° (Power and Tutin give the same m. p.; Mossier gives 
158°), is converted by bromine in chloroform into a crude bromide, 
a hot alcoholic solution of which is treated with 50% potassium 
hydroxide and subsequently with water. The new luteolin mono- 
methyl ether is precipitated from the solution by hydrochloric acid, 
and is best purified through its triacetate , 6 30 H 0 O ry A.c 3 , faintly 
yellow needles, m. p. 215—216°. The triacetate yields luteolin 
when boiled for nine hours with equal volumes of glacial acetic 
acid and hydriodic acid, D 1'96. 

The authors direct attention to the great similarity between 
5:7: 4 / 4rihydroxy-3 / -methoxyflavone and Tutin and Cl ewer’s 
chrysoeriol (T., 1909, 95, 81), and hope to prove that the two sub¬ 
stances are identical. C. S. 


Cantharidin. VIII. Pyrogenic Decomposition of Barium 
Cantharate. J. Gadamer (Arch. Pharm 1917, 255, 315—337).— 
The only remaining point at variance with Rudolph’s formula of 
oantharidin is the formation of a-hemellithylic acid by the pyro¬ 
genic decomposition of barium or calcium cantharate (compare 
Gadamer, this vol., i, 659), and this discrepancy now receives 
attention. 

An optically not quite pure, lsevorotatory <7-cantharic acid, 
Wn t~ 70°, is. evaporated to dryness with a concentrated aqueous 
solution of rather more than two equivalents of barium hydroxide, 
and the residue is heated at about 380° for ten to twenty minutes 
in a current of dry hydrogen. The products are : (1) water; (2) an 
oil, consisting of impure' cantharene; and from the residue after 
acidification (3) acids volatile with steam, and (4) acids non¬ 
volatile with steam. The acids under (3) are separated into (a) 
those easily soluble in water, and (b) those sparingly soluble in 
water. Two of the former ■ are suspected from their odour to be 
angelic or a-methylbutyric acid and ?bobutyric acid, but no acids in 
the; pure state could be isolated. The author indicates the possi¬ 
bility of the formation of these acids from cantharic acid 
(formula I). 

Prom the mixture of acids obtained under 3 h, two acids have 
been. isolated, in a pure, state,, namely, a-hetn el 1 ithyli c and p~xylio 
(3; 4-dimethylbenzoic) acids, in the' proportion of 10:1. The 
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H<^ CMe-CO- 
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\/ 
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formation of these two acids would l>e easily explicable if 
cantharidin and cantharic acid contained four side chains, namely* 
two methyl groups in the ortho-position and also two carboxyl 
groups in the ortho-position to one another, as, for example, in 
formulas II (cantharidin) and III (cantharic acid). The objection 
to any such formulas is, however, that cantharidin must have a 
symmetrical structure in consequence of its formation from hydro- 
bromocantharic acid (Gadamer, A., 1915, i, 432). There remains, 
therefore, no alternative but to assume that a migration of radicles 
(carboxyl groups) occurs during the pyrogenic decomposition of 
barium cantharate, and the author indicates how a-heraellitliylic 
and p-xylic acids could be produced, by such migrations, and by loss 
of hydrogen,. from cantharic acid of the accepted formula (I). 

The acids under (4) are amorphous and contain unsaturated 
constituents. After reduction by the Paal-Skita-Mannich method, 
the bulk of the mixture remains unchanged (and from it nothing 
of definite character has been isolated), but from the reduced por¬ 
tion an acid, m. p. 54*5°, has been obtained, which may be myri’stic 
acid, but is more probably o-methylmyristic acid. C. S. 

i 

Synthesis of a Crystalline ft-iso Cur cumin. Gustav Heller 
(Ber.j 1917, 50, 1244—1247. Compare A., 1915, i, 417).—A second 
isomeride of fsocurcumin has been obtained from the product of 
the condensation of vanillin with acetylacetone. It occurs to the 
extent of 1—2% of the vanillin used, is sparingly soluble in benzene, 
and crystallises well only from acetic acid, with which it forms a 
compound, 3C 21 H 2 o0 6 ? C 2 H 4 0 2 . This fi-imcurcumin, m. p. Ill — 
112 °, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with bright red 
colour and vivid blue fluorescence, and in alkali carbonates and 
hydroxides with much brighter red colour than that given by 
curcumin. It is not transformed into curcumin even at 150°, and 
it does not give metallic lakes, for example, with ferric chloride. 
Curcumin is enolic and a-f^ocurcumin probably a mixture 
(ibid.), Abs'ocurcumin is therefore to he regarded as the pure* 
diketone, OH 2 [CO-CH:GH*O c H a (OH)*OMe] 3 , J. C. W. 

Periodides in ill© Coumarin Series. TL Simon is ( Ber 1917, 
50, 1137—1142).—Box and Gaessler (this voL, i, 846) have recently 
described a compound, ( 0 n TJ u 0 2 ). l l 2 , as the product of the action of 
iodine and potassium iodide on coumarin. It is now shown that 
potassium enters into the composition of this substance, and that it. 
is really the salt of the acid, 40 9 H G 0o,HI,I s , which Morgan and 
MTekiethwait obtained by dissolving coumarin in hydriodie acid 
containing iodine (T., 1906, 87, 868), The potassium iodide can 
be replaced by other alkali iodides or bromides, or by mercuric 
iodide, and alkyl derivatives of coumarin, provided that the pyrone 
ring is intact, give similar compounds. 

The following coumarin periodides are described: 

4C 9 h c o 2 ,ki,l,;h s >o > 

bronze-green, scintillating needles, m. p. 87—89°, transformed, by 
fuming, hydrochloric acid into Morgan and Micklethwait’s com- 
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pound; 4Cou.,NaI,I 3 , violet needles, with coppery lustre, m. p, 
86—87°; 4Cou.,LiI,I^ bronze-green, m. p. about 38°; 

■4Cou.,RbI,I a ,H a O, < - 

crystals with the colour of Spanish hies, in. p. 86—87°; 
40ou,, CsI,I 3 ,II 2 0, greenish-brown, iridescent needles, in. p. 
72—73°; 4Con.,K1,IIgI 2 ,1 2 , bronze-brown, woolly needles, in. p. 
96°; 4Coii. .IG3r,I,., golden-green needles, m. p, 74—76°, leaves 
potassium bromide on distillation. 

3-Methylc oumarin gives a com found, 4C ] 0 H 8 Ow,KI,I 3 ,Hj»O, 
spinach-green needles, m. p. 100°, and 4; 7-dimethylcon'marin yields 
the substance , 4C n H ln O. ? ,KI,I s , in long, dark green needles, in. p. 
115°. . ‘ J. C. W. 

Researches on Pseudo-bases. II. Some Berberine Deriv¬ 
atives and Remarks 021 the Mechanism of the Condensation 
Reactions of Pseudo-bases. Gertrude Maud Robinson and 
Robert Robinson (T., 1917, III, 958 — 969. Compare T., 1914, 
105, 1456).—The analogy between berberine and cotarnine has 
been spectrochemically demonstrated by Tinkler (T., 1911, 99, 
1340) and confirmed in the case of their condensation products with 
acetone by Pyman (■ ibid ., 1694). Further condensation products 
have now been obtained, which, although much less stable than the 
corresponding cotarnine and hydrastihine compounds, only serve to 
strengthen the analogy. Compounds of the types $-R~C3ST, d/-B-OMe, 
^-B-CHgRz, and ^-B-CH 2 *N0 2 are described. For experimental 
details, see the original. 

The mechanism of these pseudo-base condensations is discussed in 
the light of a theory which involves the conjugated partial dissocia¬ 
tion of the reacting substances (compare Baly’s “ opening up the 
molecular force fields ”), followed by direct union, and then re-dis¬ 
tribution of the affinities within the new system. The theory is 
extended to a discussion of the bromination of ketones, and diazo- 
coupling. J. C. W. 

The Alkaloids of the Calabar Bean. VI. Constitution 
of Geneserine. Transformation of Eserine into Geneserine. 
Max Polonovski (Bull Sac. eMm ., 1917, fiv], 21, 191 . -200. Com¬ 

pare A., 1916, i, 284),—From a further consideration of the proper¬ 
ties of eserine and. geneserine and a study of the oxidation of 
eserine, the author now considers geneserine k» be ;\u eserine oxide, 
eserine having the constitution NMelCjJt H 1 NK'K.X >*NBMe, and 
geneserine, O - .NMelC 12 H l 4 N*0*CO*NHMe. Eserine, when oxidised 
in alcoholic solution by hydrogeji peroxide, yields geneserine, and 
eseretliol, under similar conditions, yields geneseretliol. ‘When 
eserine is oxidised by potassium permanganate in the presence of 
dilute sulphuric acid or by dilute nitric acid, partial decomposition 
occurs, methylamiiie being liberated. W. G. 

Internally Complex Salts,.' XV. Isomerism and Absorp¬ 
tion of Light of Internally Complex Salts, H. Ley and 
K. Ficken (Her., 1917, 50, 1123-— 11 37).— The optical properties of 
some salts of amino-acids are discussed. 
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I. According to Werner's theory,-inter.nally-complex salts of the 
type M ;// (RX) 3 should exist as cis~ and Iran .s- isoi norides, and, swell 

are known in the case of the red and violet cohaltiglycines (A., 1909, 
i, 886) and cobalti-a-alanines (A., 1912, i, 243). To* these are now 

added red and violet cobaltic picoliuates. The question is con. 

sidered whether stereoisomeric forms of each isomeride should not 
exist. It can easily be demonstrated with a • model that the three 
ring-systems attached to a tervaXent atom, as in the 
X—II annexed formula, could be m arranged in space as to 

I | provide for such stereoisomerism. However, the above 
JCo 00 red and violet salts are so- indifferent that no hope of 
\/ resolving them into possible optical isomer ides can be 

0 entertained, but it was thought that it might perchance 
be possible to isolate such compounds if an optically 
active amino-acid were used at the outset. Accordingly, cobaltic 
salts of d -alanine have been prepared, but only one form of each 
geometric isomeride has been found. The rod salt forms thin 
needles, [M] red —472°, in 50% sulphuric acid, and the violet salt, 
which is soluble in boiling 9% sulphuric acid, crystallises in rhombic 
tablets, [M] rotl +1330°. The solutions of these salts in sulphuric 
acid do not change colour, but become optically inactive in the 
course of two years. 

II. The following salts of picoliiiic acid, have been prepared. The 
.cupric salt crystallises in deep blue needles or bluish-violet leaflets, 
both with 2H 2 0. The cobaltic salt can be obtained in two* forms; 
the violet salt, Co(C 0 II 4 O 2 N) 3 ,H 2 0, crystallises in microscopic, • elon¬ 
gated, hexagonal leaflets;.the pale red salt, 2IT 2 0, forms extremely 
slender needles which are very sparingly soluble in water, and it 
can be converted into the violet salt by heating with 25% acetic acid 
in a sealed tube at 170 — -180°. The chromic salt exists in red 
needles, with 1H 2 0, sparingly soluble in water, and in insoluble, 
blue crystals, AH 2 0. The pkit/mona salt'is extremely stable, and is 
known only in the form of pale yellow needles. 

The cobaltic salts of the amino-acids behave in a curious manner 
towards sodium hydroxide. Both, red and violet forms are hydro¬ 
lysed by the dilute alkali to cobaltic hydroxide, the violet salts also 
with concentrated solutions. The red forms of the cobaltic salts of 
glycine, alanine, and picoliiiic acid, however, dissolve in concen¬ 
trated sodium hydroxide to give deep blue solutions resembling those 
of cobaltous salts. 

III. The’ absorption spectra of red and violet cobaltic picoliuates 
closely resemble those of the salts of glycine and alanine. The char¬ 
acteristic band of picoliiiic acid (1 /A—3800 recip. A. XT.) is - not 
exhibited.; both show a band at 1 / \ =2700, and another ai about 
1950, but the extinction in the latter case is stronger for the red 
form. Cobaltous picolinate, however, shows the characteristic band 
of the acid, but, compared with cobaltous acetate or sulphate, its 
chief absorption band is displaced slightly towards the- short-wave 
end of the spectrum (1960 compared with 2080), and' the extinction 

.is much greater. The cobaltous picolinate is, therefore, also an 
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internally-complex salt, but of a much weaker character than the 
cobaltic salts. Whilst, for example, the cobaltic salts are stable 
towards concentrated acids, the cobaltous salt is decomposed, thus: 
CoX 2 + 2HC1 = CoCl 2 4 - 2 IIX. J. C. W. 

Chromoisomerism of Aeridinium Salts. A. Hantzscii 
(Ber., 1917, 50, 1204—1213. Compare A.., 1916, i, 835).—A con¬ 
tinuation of the controversy with Kehrmann (compare this vol., 
i, 221). 

Some misapprehension seems to exist as to what Hantzscii means 
by ‘ e chxornoisomerism. ” He uses the term in a temporary sense 
only, with reference to isomerides which for the time being are only 
known to differ in colour, and until chemical, structural differences 
are revealed which would entitle them to other descriptions. 

In the case of the phenylmethylacridinimn sulphites, it is claimed 
that there is no evidence to show how they differ structurally, and so 
they are still called <£ chromo-isomerides.” They have been re¬ 
investigated, and it is described how the following salts may be 
prepared: yellow series: anhydrous sulphite, hydrate (nH 2 0 ?), 
compound with 1C 2 HC1 5 ; brown series: anhydrous salt; B,H 2 0; 
B,EtOH; B, 2 EtOH; B,CHC1 3 ; and B,nC 2 HCl B ?; green series: 
anhydrous salt; B,3HoO; B,1 and l*5EtOH ; B,CHCI 3 ; and B,1 and 
2C 2 HC1 5 . “ J. C. W. 

Constitution of Isatin Salts. Gustav Heller (Ber., 1917, 
50, 1199—1202. Compare this vol., i, 219).—A reply to Claasz 
(this vol., i/413). Claasz stated that iY- and 67-metallic salts are 
incompatible with water, but it is shown that the A-sodium and 
iY-potassium salts of isatin can actually be obtained as precipitates, 
under certain conditions, from alcoholic solutions containing small 
quantities of water. J, C. W. 

Theory of the Oxidation of Benzidine in its Significance 
for Peroxydas© Investigations. W. Madblung (. Ber 1917, 
50, 1182—1187. Compare this vol., i, 285).—Polemical. A reply 
to Woker (this vol., i, 62, 485). J. 0. W. 

Din dole. Gustav Heller (Ber., 1917, 50, 1202—1203. Com¬ 
pare Unggli, tins vol., i, 586).—Dindole is obtained in good yield by 
the gradual addition of zinc dust to an acetic acid solution of 
oo ; -dinitrobenzil (Kliegl and Haas, A., 1911, i, 433). It is identi¬ 
cal with Golubev’s “ di-iminotolane.” J. 0. W. 

Action of p-Mtroso-3bases on Hydrazines. II. Otto 
Fischer [with M. Chur] (J. p\ Chem 1917, [ii], 95, 266—269. 
Compare A., 1915, i, 907).—The product of the action of semicarb- 
azide on p-nitrosodimethylaniline, namely, p-dimetbylamino- 
benzenediazoxycarbamide, NMe 2 *C G II 4 *]Sr 2 0*HH‘C0*NH 2 , decom¬ 
poses on boiling with 20 % sulphuric acid according to the equation 
C 9 H 13 0 2 N*i + 2 R ,0 '= N 2 +' COo + 2 NH 3 + NMe 2 -C 0 H 4 -OH + O. 

J. c. w. 
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Hydrazides and Azides of Siilplioearboxylic Acids. L 
Action of Hydrazine on Ethyl o-Aminosnlphonylbenzoate. 
Ernst Schrader (.7. pr. Chem 1917, [ii], 95, 312—326).-—The 
action of hydrazine on ethyl o-arninosulphonylbenzoate, 
hrn 2 *sOo-c f) H 4 *co 2 Et, 

at moderate temperatures and at 125° in a sealed tithe has been 
investigated. 

When boiled with alcoholic hydrazine, the ester yields o -amino- 
s-ulphonylbenzhydrazide, NH 2 a S0 2 *C < .IT 4 *C , 0*lSrH*NH 2 , in very long 
spikes, m. p. 182°; this forms a hydrochloride; a bemylidene com¬ 
pound, filamentons needles, m. p. 174°; a m-nitrobenzylidene com¬ 
pound, m. p. 215°; and a p -methoxybenzylidene compound, pearly 
flakes, in. p. 184°. The same hydrazide may be obtained by boiling 
“saccharin” with hydrazine hydrate. When treated with nitrous 
acid, it is converted into o-ami nos tdpJi o nyl benz oyl a ?Ad e , 
NIL a SO.,*C 0 H 4 * CO°N 2 , which crystallises in snow-white needles, 
continually evolves azoimide, detonates at 84°, and is transformed 
by warming with aniline into o-aminosulphonylbenzanilide, in. p. 
189°. 


If ethyl, o-aminosidphonylbenzoate is heated -with anhydrous 
hydrazine at 125° in a closed tube and the product is dissolved in 
hot water, a triazole derivative crystallises on cooling (see helow), 
and the filtrate from this deposits a substituted hydrazine on 
acidifying with acetic acid. This compound, 2-hydrazino-b 

henzsulphonazole (“ xp-saccharinhydmzide ^^TII-TITT ’ 

crystallises in very long, silky needles, m. p. 257° (decornp.), dis¬ 
solves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, hut not in dilute, is readily 
soluble in sodium hydroxide, forming a yellow salt, and reduces 
ammoniaca! silver solutions and Fehling’s solution at once in the 
cold. The same compound may be prepared by heating 
“saccharin” with hydrazine at 125°, or by mixing hydrazine and 
2 - ethoxy-1 ~b enzsul ph on azol e (Jesurun, A., 1893, i, 715). The hydr¬ 
azine derivative yields a benzoyl compound, needles, m. p. 276°, a 
henzylidevie compound, m. p. 287°, and an ankylideme compound, 
yellow needles, in. p. 270°. With nitrous acid, it reacts to form 
2 -a z id fh 1 - b en z si /1 ph o net zoh\ needles, m. p. 153° (vigorous 
decomp,), which may also be prepared by the action of sodium 
azide on 2~chl oro~l -benzsulph on azole (ihul.\ and reacts with boil¬ 
ing aniline to form 2~anilino~bh enzsulph on mole, 

c IT 

(1 -C-NHPh’ 

not molten at 300°. The triazole derivative mentioned above is 
l-amino-2:5-di-o-am.inomlphnm/lp7iem/l-l :3 -A-triaioh, 

' N—NIL 

/\ : 

C'C^'SOj’NFj; 

N—N 

it crystallises in stout, glistening, highly refractive prisms, m. p. 


NH a -S0 2 -C,H 4 -C 
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242°, and is soluble without' decomposition in the concentrated 
mineral acids. It forms a 1-?; ensi/lidemeamino-compound , in. p. 
257°; it is converted by the action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 180° into l-amino-2 : 5~di-o-snlphophem/l~l : 3 : k-trimolc, 
NH 2 *N:C 2 N 2 (C 0 H 4 -SO 3 H) 2t prisms, m. p. above 300°, and it loses 
the 1-amino-group when treated with nitrons acid, yielding 2 ; 5>-$/- 
o -amino8ulpfoonyipheiiylA';3:4:-tria&ole 9 m. p. 286°. ' J. C. W. 


Action of Phenylliydrazme on Opianic, Nitro-opianic, 
and Phthalonic Acids. Soma Derivatives of Hydrazo- and 
Azo-phthalide. Prafulla Chandra Mitter and Jnanendra Nath 
Sen (T., 1917, i'll, 988—993).—Liebermann (A., 1886, 550) found 
that opianic and nitro-opianic acids react with phenylhydrazine in 
the presence of acetic acid to form compounds which are insoluble 
in alkalis, two molecules of water being eliminated. It is now 
shown that intermediate, soluble products can be obtained if the 
free base is applied in ethereal solutions, only one molecule of water 
being eliminated. The new compounds (I) can be oxidised by 
mercuric oxide to azo-derivatives of a new type (II), or resolved 
into Liebermann’s compounds (III) by means of acetic acid. The 
various changes are summarised in the following scheme; 


OHO nhpi.-nm AcH IN-NHPh t —-> x CH(NH*NHPhK 


OMp‘ x /COJI 
OMe : 


Xf 


j.OO.JT 


Nch:n 

JcO-NPh 

(III.) 


alkalis or /(JO" 
acids / 


0 


(h) 

I 

Xch(n:np)i )\, 0 

(Q Q •«-*—* * 

<n.) 


Hydrazo- and azo-compounds of the same types have also been 
obtained from phthalonic acid, but not in a pure state. 

For experimental details, see the original. J. C. W. 

Compounds Derived from Proteins by Energetic Treat- 
ment with Nitric Acid. III. Carl Tii. Moenkh (. ZcUsch . 
physiol Ghent 1916,' 98, 89—92. Compare A., 1916, i, 512).— 
Besides the substances previously described, the author has isolated 
two other compounds from the products of oxidation of various 
proteins. One of these is succinic acid and the other a-hydroxy~ 
j8-methylpropionic acid. The latter acid probably originates from 
the a-amino-j8-methylpropionic acid, which, has been shown to be 
present in caseinogen (compare Foreman, A., 1913, x, 1249). 

H. W. B. 

Compounds Derived from Proteins by Energetic Treat¬ 
ment with. Nitric Acid. IF. p-Nitrobenzoic Acid as an 
Oxidation Product of Proteins. Gael Th. Mobnee (Zeitsch: 
•physiol. Ghem 1916, 98, 93—96. Compare A., 1916, i, 512).— 
Glutin, which contains phenylalanine, but neither tyrosine nor 
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tryptophan, yields /Miitrobenzoie acid when oxidised with nitric 
acid, This confirms the conclusion drawn by the author that the 
jp-nitrobenzoic acid present among the oxidation products of 
proteins originates exclusively from phenylalanine. 

Phenylalanine has not hitherto been detected as a constituent of 
(i) keratin from horse’s hair, (ii) keratin, from goose feathers, 
(iii) spongin, or (iv) ichthyolepidin. On oxidation- with nitric 
acid, however, all these substances yield a small proportion of 
^-nitrobenzoic acid, and therefore each contains phenylalanine. 

H. W. B. 

Compounds Derived, from Proteins by Energetic Treat¬ 
ment with Nitric Acid. V. Formation of Oxalic Acid 
from Proteins and Amino-acids. Gael Tit. Mornrr ( Ziritsch . 
phyuol. Chem., 1916, 98, 97—115. Compare A., 1.916, i, 512).— 
Glutin and spongin exhibit a marked resistance to nitric acid under 
conditions in which other proteins are oxidised with formation of 
45% of oxalic acid. When fuming acid is employed, oxidation takes 
place to a certain extent, about 18% of oxalic acid being produced. 
If, however, about 10% of its weight of cystine, tyrosine, or 
tryptophan, or a mixture of these amino-acids, is added to glutin, 
oxidation, with ordinary concentrated nitric acid occurs just as with, 
other proteins, and about the usual 45% of oxalic acid is produced. 
Now glutin does not contain, these three particular amino-acids, 
.and, moreover, the removal of these amino-acids from proteins such 
as fibrin causes the residual amino-acids to become resistant to 
nitric acid, a resistance which immediately vanishes when one-or 
•more of these amino-acids are replaced. Since fuming nitric acid 
containing free oxides of nitrogen causes oxidation, and it has/been 
shown .that cystine, tyrosine, and tryptophan .are readily oxidised 
by nitric acid, with production of oxides of nitrogen, the author 
draws the conclusion that the presence of these oxides of nitrogen, 
is indispensable for the normal oxidation of proteins with produc¬ 
tion of the normal quantity (45%) of oxalic acid. The addition: of 
tyrosine,, tryptophan, or cystine to spongin likewise- ensures its 
normal, oxidatio-n by concentrated, nitric acid. 

When, the nitric acid is allowed to act at .120° instead of at 
100°, most amino-acids and proteins are readily oxidised, but only 
4—6% of oxalic acid, can be recovered from the products of oxida¬ 
tion. 

The alleged accelerating -action' of calcium and magnesium salts 
in the- oxidation of gluten by nitric acid (Sadikoff, .A., 1909, i, 750) 
is not confirmed. H. W, B. 

Comparative Analyses of Fibrin from Different Animals* 
Boss Aiken Gortneb and Alexander «T. Wuertz (/. Airier. Ghem. 
Sob., 1917, 39, 2239—2242).—Fibrin was prepared from the blood 
of cattle, sheep, and ■ pigs, and the nitrogen distribution in each 
sample determined by Van.' Slyke’s method. No differences 
significantly greater than the- probable experimental errors were 
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found. Tims, apparently, the fibrin from any of these sources can 
be interchanged in experimental work without vitiating the results. 

W. G-. 


The Crystallisation, of Acid Hsemochromogen. On. Dhere, 
L. Baudoux, and A. Schneider (Gorn.pt. rend., 1917, 165, 
515—517V—Acid hsemochromogen can be obtained in a crystalline 
state by heating crystalline hsemin with 60% methyl alcohol and a 
trace of sodium hyposulphite in a sealed tube at 60—65° for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of twelve to fourteen hours, acid hsemo- 
chromogen is deposited in a crystalline form. The crystals, which 
are distinctly pleochroic, belong to the rhombic system, the acute 
angles having a value 84°20 / . Complex crystals are sometimes 
obtained consisting of three simple crystals with, their planes per¬ 
pendicular to one another. W. (1. 

[Porphyrins.] Valuation of Spectroscopic Methods, 0. 
Schumm ( Zeitsch. physiol, Ghent., 1916, 98, 65—72).—Polemical, in 
reply to Fischer (A., 1916, i, 775). relating to the value to be 
assigned to spectroscopic methods for the identification of por¬ 
phyrins and similar compounds. H W. B. 

Constitution of Cotoporphyrin. Ha.ns Fischer (Zeitsch 
physiol. Oh cm,., 1916, 98, 14—24. Compare A., i, 575, 775).—It 
has previously been noted that there are two atoms of oxygen in 
cotoporphyrin which are not in the form of a carboxyl radicle. 
Apparently, they are not present as alcoholic hydroxyl groups, such 
as are found in haem a to porphyrin, because treatment with dilute 
hydriodic acid in the presence of phosphorus (which readily reduces 
haematoporphyrin to mesoporphyrm) does not effect any reduction 
of cotoporphyrin. Probably they are combined directly to carbon 
atoms in the pyrrole nuclei, similarly to those in bilirubin acid. 
Energetic treatment with hydriodic acid causes disruption of the 
molecule and liberation of phonopyrrol©carboxylic acid, unaccom¬ 
panied by any isomeric pyrrolecarboxylic acid or any recognisable 
basic fraction. 

Oxidation of cotoporphyrin with lead peroxide or with, chromic 
acid yields haematic acid, which is identical with that obtained from 
haem atop o rpli y r in. On treatment with potassium meth oxide under 
pressure, the molecule is broken down, and among the products are 
phyllopyiTolecarboxylic acid and a substance , which is possibly a 
pyrroline derivative. 

When methylcotoporphyrin is dissolved in glacial acetic acid and 
treated with fuming hydrochloric acid and hydrogen, peroxide, it is 
converted into the dihydrocMoride of. tetracMorocotoyorphi/rin, 
0, r> H 3( 0 R H 4 01,., which crystallises in glittering, prismatic needles. 
The change is accompanied by complete removal of the methyl 
groups. Corresponding treatment with hydrohromic acid yields the 
dibromide of tetrabromotrim,eJJiylcotopo O^H 4 oO r N ( 3Lo 

glittering needles, in which the methyl groups are retained. These 
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compounds resemble those, obtained from mesoporphyrm (compare 
Fischer and Rose, A., 1913, i, 1006). ‘ ' 1L W. B. 

Constitution o! Urinoporphyrin. Preparation ot a 
Carboxylated Hsematic Acid from Urmoporphyrin* Hans 
Fischer (. Zeitsch . physiol . Ohem 1916, 98, 78—88. Compare A., 
1916, i, 575, 775).—When methylurinoporphyrin is dissolved in a. 
mixture of glacial acetic and hydrochloric acids and treated with 
hydrogen peroxide, a change in colour from red to green rapidly 
occurs, and, on the addition of water, tetracMorotetramethylurinth 
porphyrin dihydrochloride, C 47 H 48 0 1G N 4 C1 (; , is precipitated in 
radially-marked, little balls. The solution in chloroform examined 
spectroscopically shows an absorption band in the red and another 
in the bluish-violet regions of the spectrum. The formation of this 
tetrachlorourinoporphyrin indicates that the replaceable hydrogen, 
atoms in urinoporphyrin and cotoporphyrin are similarly situated, 
and are probably contained in a-methine groups, such as are present- 
in the blood pigments. In accordance with this hypothesis, the 
carboxyl radicles must be in the ^-position, and, by oxidation, a 
di-^carboxylated haematic acid, C 9 H 0 O G N, has actually been ob¬ 
tained. The urinoporphyrin is dissolved in 50% sulphuric acid and 
treated with chromic acid. The oxidation occurs immediately, and 
the ether extract yields, on evaporation, prisms, m. p. 180—183°, 
which, after drying over phosphoric oxide, soften, when heated, at 
170°, in. p. 188° (decomp.). The compound is identified by heating 
in a vacuum., when haematic acid is formed, which, at 260°, yields 
methylethylmaleinimide. 

Urino- and coto-porphyrins are readily precipitated from a urine 
containing porphyrins by the addition of acetic acid. They may be- 
separated by dissolving the mixed porphyrins in methyl alcohol 
saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, and allowing to remain. 
After twenty-four hours the crystalline hydrochloride of irimethyb 
urinoporphyrin separates out, from which the urinoporphyrin can. 
be readily regenerated in the manner previously described (loc. city. 

H. W. R. 

Influence of Glycerol on the Activity of Invertase, J&m. 
Bourqtjelot (Gom.pt. rend., 1917, 165, 567---569).—The activity of 
invertase, as regards the hydrolysis of sucrose, is weakened by the 
presence of glycerol, the effect increasing with the proportion of 
glycerol present, W. G. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Amount of Dextrose in Blood. O. S.ohumm (Zeitsch. physiol 
Ghem 1916, 98, 179—180. Compare A., 1916, ii, 454).—The 
author considers that more accurate information regarding the 
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amount of dextrose in human blood may be obtained by the applica¬ 
tion of Oppler’s “ fractional reduction ? *‘ method (A., 1912, ii, JOOL 

II. W. B, 

Sugar Absorption and the Pancreas. K. von Iyorosy 
(Zeiiseh. '-physiol. Chem 1916, 98, 37—48. Compare A., 1913, 
i, 1128),—Experiments on dogs are described which indicate that 
when the blood is prevented from circulating through the organs of 
the body, including the pancreas, the introduction of a large quan¬ 
tity of dextrose solution into the intestine leads to- an increase in the 
amount of dextrose in the blood; whilst if the pancreas is left in the 
circulation, under otherwise similar conditions, a decrease; in the 
amount of dextrose in the blood is observed. H. W. B. 

The Normal Metabolism of the Guinea Pig. L. Millard 
Smith and Howard B. Lewis ( J . Amer. Chem . Sue:, 1917, 39, 
2231—2239).—Guinea pigs have been fed on a diet of carrots or 
cabbage, the urine collected in twenty-four hour periods, and deter¬ 
minations made of the total nitrogen, ammonia, carbamide, crea¬ 
tinine, .chlorides, and phosphates.in the urine and the hydrogen-ion 
concentration and total acidity of the urine. The. creatinine excre¬ 
tion was found to be constant and independent of the mature or 
extent of the diet, indicating that uniform daily samples of urine 
were obtained. The creatinine-coefficient was 12 to 14. The'hydro- 
gen-ion concentration of the urine was approximately P - m ... =8*9 on 
a carrot diet and JP H+ =7*6 on a cabbage diet, these differences 
corresponding with the differences in the composition of the ash of 
these two'vegetables. The elimination of total nitrogen was higher 
on a cabbage than on. a, carrot diet, the carbamide nitrogen being a 
constant proportion (84%) of the total nitrogen. The ammonia 
content of the urine was negligible. . The urinary excretion of phos¬ 
phorus was greater on .a carrot than on a cabbage diet. W, G-. 

Metabolism of Fats. L Utilisation of Palmitic Acid, 
Glyceryl Palmitate, and. Ethyl Palmitate by the Bog\ J. F. 

Lyman (J. Biol . Chew 1917, 32, 7—11).-.-In dogs, 95% of ingested 

glyceryl palmitate is : absorbed.. The corresponding figures for ethyl 
palmitate and palmitic acid are 55%. and 82% respectively. Ethyl 
palmitate is not readily hydrolysed in the alimentary canal, and it 
is probable, therefore, that the absorption and utilisation of the 
esters of fatty acids are limited by the rate of hydrolysis. The 
inferior utilisation of the free palmitic acid is due to disturbance 
of the digestive processes by the irritating action of the free fatty 
acid on the digestive organs. H. W. B. 

Metabolism of Fats. II. Effect of Feeding* Free Palmitic 
Acid, Glyceryl Palmitate, and Ethyl Palmitate on the 
Depot Fat in the White Rat* J, F. Lyman. (J. Biol Chem 1917, 
82, .13—16),—The fat deposited in the- adipose' tissue of rats after 
feeding with free palmitic acid, glyceryl palmitate, or, ethyl palxni* 
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tate consists chiefly of tripalmitin in all cases. Appreciable amounts 
of ethyl palmitate or of .palmitic acid could not be detected in the 
adipose tissue during any of the feeding experiments. These results 
are in harmony with the hypothesis that hydrolysis of fatty sub¬ 
stances occurs before absorption, and afterwards the normal fats are 
synthesised in the tissues, H. \V. B. 

Temperature-coef&cients of Life Processes. W. J. V r . 
Ostekhout (J. Biol. Chem. m} 1917, 32, 23—27).—The author points 
out that life processes consist of a series of consecutive reactions 
instead of simple chemical reactions (in which the substances formed 
are not at once broken down), and that change of temperature' may 
affect the former in an entirely different manner from that in which 
it affects the latter. It is shown, by examples, that in the case of 
consecutive reactions, if the reaction in which a substance is formed 
has a different temperature-coefficient from that in which it is 
destroyed, the type of curve showing the rate of disappearance of 
the substance may be completely altered by a change in the tem¬ 
perature. Caution must therefore be exercised in interpreting the 
temperature-coefficients of consecutive reactions, to which category 
many life processes undoubtedly belong. H. W. B. 

Haematoporphyria congenita and the Natural Porphyrins. 
O. Schltmm (, Zeitsch . physiol. (them ., 1916, 98, 123—178).—In 
hg&matoporphyria congenita, the blood contains free ksematin and 
a porphyrin. On the addition of acetic acid to the urine, the por¬ 
phyrin is precipitated, and on spectroscopic examination is found 
closely to resemble urinoporphyrin (compare Fischer, A'.y 1916, 
i, 514; this vol., i, 713). The'urine usually contains about 0*02% 
of porphyrin, whilst the quantity passed daily varies between 0*3 
and 0*4 gram. 

Comparison of the absorption spectra of urinoporphyrin, coto- 
porphyrin, 1 iseniatoporpily rin,' and mesoporpliyrin reveals small 
differences which indicate that all these porphyrins are distinct com¬ 
pounds. ' . H. W. B. 

Porphyrin Occurring in Urine after Trional-poisoning. 
Alexander Ellin geii. and Otto Rikssek . {Zeitsch, physiol. Ghent., 
1916, 98, 1—10).—The porphyrin present in the urine after trional' 
poisoning* is apparently identical with that discovered by Hans 
Fischer (A., 1915, i, 514; see also this vol., i, 713) in the urine in' 
a case of congenital haema t op or p hyr i no r ia, and termed by him 
urinoporphyrin. • it gives the same, analytical and speetroscopical 
data, and shows the same chemical and biological behaviour as 
urinoporphyrin; the only point of difference observed is- in the melt- 
ing point of the methyl ester, which is found to be 255—*257° 
instead of 290° given by Fischer. The reason for this observed 
difference could not lie discovered. - I!.' ’W. B. 

Production of Cholesterol Esters in Fatty Degeneration. 
Franz. Valentin (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1916, 98,"-73— 1 77).— A 
portion of degenerated adipose tissue'from a pig was observed under 
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amount of dextrose in- human blood may be obtained by Lho appJica- 
tion of Oppler’s “ fractional reduction .method (A., 1912, ii, 100.. 

EL W. B. 

Sugar Absorption and the Pancreas, K. von Kobosy 

(Zeitsch. physiol. Ghent 1916, 98, 37 : —48.. Compare A,, 1913, 
i, 1128).—Experiments: on dogs are described which indicate that 
when the blood is prevented from circulating through the organs of 
the body, including the pancreas, the introduction of a large quan¬ 
tity of dextrose solution into the intestine leads to an increase in the 
amount of dextrose in the blood; whilst if the pancreas is left in the 
circulation, under otherwise similar conditions, a decrease in the 
amount of dextrose in the blood is observed. EL W, B. 

The Normal Metabolism of the Guinea Pig* L. Millard 
Smith and Howard B. Lewis ( J . Amer . Ghent . Sac ;, 1917, 39, 
2231—2239).—Guinea pigs have been fed on a diet of carrots or 
cabbage, the urine collected in twenty-four hour periods, and deter¬ 
minations made of the total nitrogen, ammonia, carbamide, crea¬ 
tinine, chlorides, and'phosphates in the urine and the hydrogen-ion 
concentration and total acidity of the urine. The creatinine, excre¬ 
tion .was found to be constant and independent of the nature- -or 
extent of the diet, indicating that uniform daily samples, of urine 
were • obtained. The creatinine-coefficient was 12 to 14. The hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration of the urine was approximately P u ... =8*9 on 
a carrot diet and P il + —7*6 on a cabbage diet, these differences 
corresponding with, the differences in the composition of the ash of 
these two vegetables. The elimination of total nitrogen was lii.gh.er 
on a cabbage than on a carrot diet, the carbamide nitrogen being a 
constant proportion- (84%) of the- total nitrogen. The ammonia 
content of the urine was.negligible. The urinary excretion of phos¬ 
phorus was. greater cm a carrot than on a cabbage diet. W. G, 

Metabolism of Fats. L Utilisation of Palmitic Acid,, 
Glyceryl Palmitate, and Ethyl Palmitat® by the Dog. J, ,F. 
Lyman {J. Biol Ghent., 1917, 32, 7— 11). —In dogs, 95%, of ingested 
glyceryl palmitate is absorbed. The corresponding figures for°ethyl 
palmitate and palmitic acid'; are 55% and 82% respectively. Ethyl 
palmitate is not readily hydrolysed in the alimentary canal, and it 
is probable, therefore, that the absorption and utilisation of the 
-esters of fatty acids are limited by the rate of hydrolysis. The 
inierior utilisation oi the free palmitic acid is due to disturbance 
of the digestive processes by the irritating action of the free fatty 
no id on the digestive organs. v H„ W. B. 

Metabolism of Fats. II. Effect of Feeding Free Palmitic 
Acid, Glyceryl Palmitate, and Ethyl Palmitat© on the 
Depot Fat in the White Rat. J, F. Lyman (Ji Biol Ohm 1917, 
82, 1 3 16) .—The • fat deposited in the adipose tissue of rats after 

feeding with free palmitic acid, glyceryl palmitate, or ethyl palmi* 
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tate consists chiefly of tripalmitin in all cases. Appreciable amounts 
of ethyl palmitaie or of palmitic acid could, not he detected in the 
adipose tissue during any of the feeding experiments. These results 
are in harmony with the hypothesis that hydrolysis of fatty. sub¬ 
stances occurs before absorption, and afterwards the normal, fats are 
synthesised in the tissues,. II. W. ,B. 

Temperature-coefficients of Life Processes, W. J. V. 
0steehout (J. Biol* Ghem 1917, 32, 23—27).—The author points* 
out that life processes consist of a series of consecutive reactions 
instead of simple chemical reactions (in winch the substances formed 
are not at once broken down), and that change of temperature may 
affect the former in an entirely different maimer from that in which 
it affects the latter. It is shown, by examples, that in the case' of 
consecutive reactions, if the reaction in which a substance is formed 
has a different temperature-coefficient from that in which it is 
destroyed, the type of curve showing the rate of disappearance of 
the substance may be completely altered by a change in the tem¬ 
perature. Caution must therefore be exercised in interpreting the 
ternperature-coe fficien ts of consecutive reactions, to which category 
many life processes undoubtedly belong. H. 'W. B. 

Haamatoporphyria congenita and the Natural Porphyrins. 

0. Schomm (ZeAtseh* physiol. (Jhcm ., 1916, 98, 123—178). In 

hsematoporphyria congenita, the blood contains free ham i a tin and 
a porphyrin. On the addition of acetic acid to the urine, the por¬ 
phyrin is precipitated, and on spectroscopic examination is found 
closely to resemble urinoporphyrin (compare Fischer, A., 1916, 
i, 514; this vol., i, 713). The urine usually contains about 0*02%' 
of porphyrin, whilst the quantity passed, daily varies between 0*3 
and 0*4 gram. 

Comparison of the absorption spectra off urmoporphyrin, coto- 
porphyrm, hseuiatoporphyrin, and niesoporphyrin. reveals small 
differences which indicate that all'these porphyrins are distinct 'com¬ 
pounds. H. W, B. 

Porphyrin Occurring in Urine after Trional-poisoning* 

Alkxandkk EllingeR' and Otto Eiessee (Zeitsch. physioL Ghent*, 

1916, 98, 1.-10).—The porphyrin present in the urine after trional 

poisoning is apparently identical with that discovered by Hans 
Fischer (A., 1915, i, 614; see also this vol., i, 713) in the urine in 
a case of congenital' hiematoporphyi'inuria, and termed by him 
urinoporphyrin. It .gives the .same analytical and speetroseopical 
data, and shows' the.- same • chemical • and' • biological behaviour as 
urinoporphyrin; the only point of difference observed is in the melt¬ 
ing point of the methyl ester, which, is found to be 255—257° 
instead of 290° given by Fischer. . The reason for this observed 
difference could not• be discovered. 1L W. B. 

Production of Cholesterol Esters in Fatty Degeneration» 
Franz Vai/entin (Zeitsch. physioL Gh.em, f l9lQ, 98, 73—77).—A 
portion' of degenerated adipose tissue from a pig was observed under 
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the microscope to contain numerous crystals of two distinct types. 
Extraction with ether yielded considerable quantities of the fatty 
acid esters of cholesterol and of free fatty acids; the presence of a 
lipase in the adipose tissue was also- demonstrated. The author 
suggests that the free fatty acids present in the specimen of adipose 
tissue represent the products of the action of the lipolytic enzyme., 
whilst the cholesterol esters have been subsequently synthesised 
directly from the free acids and cholesterol, II. W. B. 

Human Gall Stones, E. Salicowski ( Zeitsch . physiol Chem ,, 
1916—1917, 98, 25—36, 281—284).—Human gall stones contain 
free palmitic acid and a bile acid, which is probably deoxycholic 
acid. 

When a solution of cholesterol in warm butyric acid is cooled, 
needle crystals appear, which consist of cholesterol butyrate . The 
compound is very easily hydrolysed; on treatment with alcohol, free 
cholesterol is regenerated. II. W. B. 

Behaviour of Bimethyleneglnconic Acid and Methylene- 
saccharic Acid in the Organism. Cesare Pad eri (Arch. Farmacol. 
sperwi., 1917, 23, 353—370; from Chem . Zentr., 1917, ii, 239).— 
Both acids in the form of their sodium salts are readily tolerated by 
rabbits. Formaldehyde is not present in the urine which contains 
the unchanged acids, which must therefore be very stable in the 
organism. This behaviour is in striking contrast with that of 
anhydromethylenecitric acid, which is readily hj^lrolysed with the 
formation of formaldehyde. The difference is probably due to the 
fact that, in the former acids, the hydrogen atoms of the methylene 
group are replaced by two alcoholic hydroxyl groups, whilst in the 
latter the carboxyl group is also affected. H. W. 

Combustion of 'Benzen© in the Human Organism. Dionys 
Fuchs and Aladar von Sods ( Zeitsch . physiol Ghent,, 1916, 98, 
11—13).—The administration of 71 grams of benzene to a man 
suffering from leucaemia was followed by the elimination of muconic 
acid in the urine, 0*08 gram of the pure substance being isolated. 
The oxidation of the benzene nucleus according to the equation 
C 6 H 0 + 20o = C0 2 H*CII:CH*CH:CH*C0 2 H, occurs, therefore, in 
man as well as in rabbits and dogs (compare Jaffa, A., 1909, ii, 914). 

II. W. B. 

Toxicity of Aromatic Nitro compounds. F. Koimscm 

(Munch, med. Woch 1917, 64, 965—968; from Chem, Zentr 
1917, ii, 309).—The aromatic nitre-compounds have previously been 
classed in the literature as a group possessing equal toxicity and 
similar physiological properties. The author gives a series of results 
obtained by experiments on animals, together with data obtained 
from the munition industry, and discusses the injury to the health 
of the workers and the necessary precautions. The following sub¬ 
stances are considered; the.nitrated benzenes, toluenes, and xylenes, 
nitronaphthalenes, trinitrotoluene, and the nitrated phenols*. The 
original paper must be consulted for .details. ‘ H. W. 
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Pharmacological Studies ol the Ipecacuanha Alkaloids 
and some Synthetic Derivatives ol Cephaeline. IL Emetic 
Effect and Irritant Action,, A. L. Walters, 0. It, Egkler, raid 
E. W. Koch (/. Phann. Exper. flier., 1917, 10, 185—197. Com¬ 
pare Walters and Koch, this vol, i, 612),—In cats, the emetic dose 
of emetine hydrochloride is approximately twice that of cephaeline 
hydrochloride, and the higher homologues of the series decrease in 
emetic power very much in the same ratio as they do in toxicity 
(loc. cit.). The hydrochloride, liyclrobromide, and hydriodide of 
emetine possess about equal emetic power, but the hydriodide of 
cephaeline iso amyl ether, owing to its relative insolubility, is about 
one-half as emetic as the hydrobromide or hydrochloride of 
cephaeline Moamyl ether, and only one-sixth as emetic as emetine 
hydrochloride. 

When tested on the conjunctiva of. rabbits, emetine and 
cephaeline are the most irritant, and cephaeline isoamyl ether is 
the least irritant of the series. When injected intramuscularly in 
rabbits, cephaeline isoamyl ether is the most irritant, whilst the 
difference between the other less irritant members of the series is 
not marked. In man, the hypodermic injection of cephaeline 
isoamyl ether phosphate or hydrochloride causes severe pain, sore¬ 
ness, and local inflammation, whilst with the corresponding propyl 
ether phosphate, only a slight local reaction is noticeable. 

; , : H.W.B. 

Pate of Caseinogen after Intravenous Injection. B. von 
Aaron ( Zeitsch. physiol. Oh'em 1916, 98, 49—58). — About 58% of 
the caseinogen administered intravenously to dogs passes unchanged 
into the urine. IL W. B 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Effects of Alkali Salts on Nitrification. P. E. Brown 
and E. B. Hitchcock (Soil Sci 1917, 4, 207—-229).—A study of 
the effect of applications of sodium chloride, sodium sulphate, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, and calcium carbonate to normal soil, and of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, sodium carbonate, calcium carbonate, 
and calcium sulphate to an alkali soil, on nitrification in the soil. 
In the first group, it was found that the toxicity varied with the 
soil. In the particular soil studied, sodium chloride had a toxic 
effect at a concentration of 0*02%, sodium sulphate at 2*0%, and 
calcium carbonate at a point between 1*5 and 6*0%. In the second 
group, calcium sulphate had no effect, calcium carbonate acted as 
in the normal soil, whilst sodium carbonate and sodium hydrogen 
carbonate both had a toxic effect at a concentration of 0*30%. 
Similar tests in greenhouse soils agreed with these laboratory tests 
vol* cxn. h e e 
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for alkali soils. In the normal soils, however, in the greenhouse 
tests the sodium sulphate had a toxic effect at a concentration of 
0*5%. The effect of the salts on crop growth was similar to that on 
nitrification. W. G. 

Tlie Nature of Ammonification. K, Miyake ( Soil Sci 
1917, 4, 321—325)—A further study of the ammonification of 
leucine and tyrosine in five different types of soils confirms the state¬ 
ment that this process is an autocatalytic chemical reaction (com¬ 
pare this voL, i, 244). In the case of the two compounds men¬ 
tioned, it was found that the whole of the nitrogen added was not 
transformed into ammonia during the process, and that the amount 
so transformed varied with the nature of the compound added and 
of the soil to which it was applied. . W. G. 

Chemistry of Nutrition. Th, Bgkorny (Arch, Amt , Physiol 
Physiol. Aht. , 1916, 255—294; from Chem . Zentr 1917, ii, 232),— 
The number of organic substances which can serve as nutriment for 
green plants is large and includes the following compounds: For 
fungi: methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols; phenol, glycerol, ethylene 
glycol, erythritol, mannitol, dulcitol, quinol, tannin, formic, acetic, 
oxalic, propionic, lactic, succinic, tartaric, butyric, citric, aspartic, 
glyoxylic, pyruvic, Isevulic, salicylic, quinic, benzoic, fumaric, 
malonic, and malic acids, sucrose, dextrose, Isevulose, galactose, lac¬ 
tose, rhamnose, sorbinose, arabinose, maltose, inositol, mannose, 
xylose, erythrodextrin, salicin, amygdalin, raffmose, dextrin, inulin, 
cellulose nitrate, cellulose, p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, carbamide, 
glycine, trimethylamine (?), methylamine, propylamine, asparagine, 
aspartic acid, leucine, tyrosine, toluidine, aniline, creatine, hydan- 
toin, allantoin, peptone, acetoaeetic ester, acetone, formaldehyde as 
methylal, or, less frequently, as sodium formaldehyde sulphite, acet¬ 
aldehyde, y^hydroxybenzaldehyde. For algse and other green 
plants: methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol (?), phenol, glycerol, ethylene 
glycol, mannitol, dulcitol, acetic,' oxalic, propionic, lactic, succinic, 
tartaric, butyric, valeric, citric,, aspartic, glyoxylic and’ malic acids, 
sucrose, dextrose, Iaevuloso, galactose, lactose, maltose, formaldehyde, 
carbamide, glycine, trimethylamine, aspartic add, leucine, tyrosine, 
creatine,, hydantoin, formaldehyde, (free and as methylal or sodium 
formaldehyde sulphite), peptone, acetoaeetic ester. For the full 
■ details the original paper must be consulted. II. W. 

Action of Radium on Plants in Water Cultures. Ferdinand 
Pilz (Zeitsch. Landw* Versuchswesen Oesterreich, 1916, 399 ; from 
Bied. Zentr., 1917, 46, 412—414).—Experiments were made with 
the crude residues from the extraction of uranium ore, the radium 
content of the former being 0’4 mg. per kilo. The material was 
diluted one hundred times by admixture with pur© quartz sand 
before being employed for the water cultures. Peas and maize were 
grown in Tollens’s solution, which was changed weekly, with the 
addition of 1 gram of the radium mixture in the earlier stages and 
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2 grams in the later ones. Thus the set of plants in each culture 
vessel received 29 grams of the mixture or 0*000116 mg. of radium 
during the vegetation period. The results show a marked response 
of .the pea plants to the presence of radium, the total dry matter 
being increased by 28 per cent,, whilst the number of pods was 
increased by 43 per cent. With maize the effect was less pro¬ 
nounced; the total dry matter of the treated plants was 15% higher, 
but the yield of grain was decreased by 47 per cent. This is attri¬ 
buted to the effect radium has on the retardation of ripening. 

Analyses of the plants showed that the' percentage of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potassium, and calcium in the plants grown in the 
presence of radium, is lower than in the controls. The calcium con¬ 
tent of the roots is especially reduced, and this effect of decreasing 
calcification of the root vessels is held to be analogous to the effect of 
radium on the animal organism. , BL B. H. 

Seeds of Pangram Edule and of Hydnocarpns Alcalde, 
Harvey C. Brill (Philippine J. Sci 1917, 12, [,4], 37—46).—The 
seeds of Pangium edule, a plant found in various parts of the 
Philippine Islands, are about 5 cm. long by 3 cm. wide, and are 
embedded 'in a crustaceous pericarp which is about 22 cm,, long by 
15 cm. in diameter. They contain a cyanogenetic glucoside, which is 
identical with gynocardin isolated from Gynocardia odorata and the 
leaves of Pangium edule (compare Power, Lees, and Barrowedff, 
T., 1905, 87, 349, 896; De Jong, A., 1909, ii, 424); an enzyme, 
gynocardase, is also present. The quantity of oil in the dry kernels 
is 21%. The fruit of Eydnocarpus alcalde resembles a small, irn- 
husked coconut and contains numerous seeds about 4 cm. long; the 
seeds yield 65% of oil. The presence of a cyanogenetic glucoside is 
doubtful. The two oils have the following physical and chemical 
characters: 

Hydnocarpus 

Pangium edule . alcalm. 

M. p. About 2°. 32°. 

I)™ .. 0*9049 0*9502 

[al n in chloroform --...... 4* 4*28® + 49*60° 

n f ..... 1*4665 1*4770 

Iodine number... 113-1 93-1 

Saponification number......... 190*3 188*9 

Reichert-Meissl number . — 4*43 

The oil from Pangium edule seeds contains a small quantity of an 
optically active acid (hydnocarpic or chaulmoogxic acid), whilst the 
oil from. H yd,no carpus alcalae seeds contains chaulmoogric acid, but 
not hydnocarpic acid. W. P. S*. 

Methods for Approximating the Relative Toxicity of 
Cotton-seed Products. Frank E. Oarruth (J. Biol. Ghem. } 1917, 
32, 87—90).—During the expression of the oil from partly cooked 
cotton-seed by the hot pressing process, the glands containing the 
gossypol are disintegrated and the gossypol is spread over the 
surface of the seed tissue. Apparently, in these circumstances, the 
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gossypol undergoes oxidation, and is transformed into gossy¬ 

pol, which is much less toxic and less soluble than ordinary gossypol 
The toxicity of cotton-seed products is due chiefly to the presence 
of unchanged gossypol, which may be detected in the following 
ways: (1) a portion of th© meal is sprinkled on a glass slid© and 
touched with a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid. The result is 
observed immediately through the low power of a microscope. In 
the presence of unchanged gossypol, numerous red areas appear 
where the acid touches the more or less disintegrated glands; 
(ii) about 200 grams of the meal are extracted with ether. The 
extract is concentrated, filtered, and treated with about one-tenth 
of its weight of aniline. After warming on the water-bath, the 
mixture is left for several days. The more gossypol there is present/ 
the quicker will be the appearance of a yellow, microcrystalline* pre¬ 
cipitate of the- dianiline salt of gossypol, C 80 H 2g O 9 ,2C 6 H r /NH 2 , which 
can be collected on a taxed Gooch crucible, washed with ether and 
light petroleum, dried at 100°, and weighed. 

Cotton-seed meal which has been cooked for twenty to thirty 
minutes during the pressing process may he practically free from 
toxic properties, and the ethereal extract treated in the manner 
described above fails to give any precipitate with aniline. 

The meal prepared by the cold pressing process may not be more 
toxic than the hot pressed meal. It appears that most of the gossy¬ 
pol passes in the former process into the oil, from whence it is sub¬ 
sequently entirely removed during the process of refining, 

II. W. B. 

[Oxalic Acid in Foods.] E. Arbekg (Mitt. LebensmUtelimten , 
Hygiene , 8, 98t~~ 104; from Chem. Zentr., 1917, ii, 320—321).—Bee 
this vol., ii, 583. 

Occurrence of Manganese in Insect Flowers and Insect 
Flower Stems. 0. O. McDonnell and R, C. Roark (J. Agrio . 
Research) 1917, 11, 77—82).—The authors' have determined the 
amounts of manganese present in the stems, “ open ,J flowers, and 
“•closed ” flowers of Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium from Japan 
and from Dalmatia, and find that the manganese content of both 
stems and flowers vary considerably and is but little different in 
the two parts of the plant. The estimation of the manganese- con¬ 
tent o-f an insect powder in order to detect adulteration with 
powdered, .stems is therefore useless. Pyrethrum of, Japanese 
origin contains more manganese than that from other countries, 
probably owing to the high manganese content of the volcanic 
soils of Japan. The manganese, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid 
content of pyrethrum vary in the same direction. W. G. 

The Diastatic Degradation of Inulin in Chicory Root. 
J. Wolff, and B. Geslin (i Compt. rend 1917, 165, 651—653).— 
/Inulin breaks down in the chicory root under the influence of 
enzyme action to lsevulose with the intermediate formation of com¬ 
pounds which the authors call inulides, these being capable of con- 
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version into laevulose by the hydrolytic action of the juice itself. 
They are also fermented by different yeasts, but vary in their resist¬ 
ance to this action. The fresh juice of the chicory, although capable 
of hydrolysing these inulides, is without action on pure iniilin. 

W. G. 

Preparation of Durable Fruit Extracts, which contain 
the Fragrant Substances and Enzymes of the Fruit Juices 
in an Undecomposed Form, H. Thoms (Ber., 1917, 50 ? 
1240 — 1242; D.R.-P., 285304, June, 1914). — The fruit juices are 
dialysed (for apparatus, see this vol., ii, 561), and so freed from 
most of their dissolved acids, and then evaporated to syrups in 
vacuum pans at below 40°. The extracts thus contain the undecom¬ 
posed enzymes, hut are durable. A pineapple syrup is described 
which contained about 3*5% of valuable proteolytic enzymes. 

J. C. W. 

Effect of Three Annual Applications of Boron on Wheat, 

F, C. Cook and J. B. Wilson (J. Agric. Research , 1917, 10, 
591—-597).—The boron was used in the form of borax or colemanite 
as a fly larvicide for horse manure, which was then applied to the 
soil. Four plots were used: (1) unmanured, (2) manured control, 
(3) manured plus borax, (4) manured plus colemanite. The 
amount of borax applied in the first year was equivalent to 0*0088% 
boric acid to the top 0*15 metre of soil and 0*0022% in the two 
subsequent years. The amount of colemanite applied was equiva¬ 
lent to 0*0029% boric acid to the top 0*15 metre of soil each year. 
In the first two years the borax reduced the yield of grain by 10% 
against the manured control, while the colemanite had little, if any, 
effect. In the last year, when the yields from all four plots were 
low and the proportion of straw to grain was high, the borax plot 
-gave the best yield. Only minute amounts of boron were absorbed 
by any of the wheat plants, and in all cases a relatively uniform 
distribution of boron in the straw and grain was found. Only in 
the first year on the borax plot was a yellowing of the plants 
observed, and a sample of soil from this plot taken nine months 
later showed the presence of boron soluble in weak acid. In no 
other soil sample was any soluble boron found. There was no 
evidence of any cumulative action of boron in the soil. W. G. 

The Occurrence of Z-Leucine in Sweet Clover Silage, 

G. P. Plaisance, (/. Amcr. Ghem. Soe., 1917, 89, 2087—2088),— 

Although mannitol is readily isolated from silage made from maize, 
can© and sunflower (Dox and Plaisance, . this vol., i, 683), sweet- 
clover silage yields no trace of mannitol, but extraction with alcohol 
in this case yields Z-leucine in quantity corresponding with 0*4 to 
1% of the dry material. No sample of maize silage has been found 
to contain Zdeucine. ’ D. F. T. 

Effect of Paraffin on the Accumulation of Ammonia and 
Nitrates in the Soil. P. L. Gainey (J. Agric . Research t 1917, 10, 
355. -364).— The unsatisfactory results obtained by the ff paraffin 
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wire-basket method ” of studying soil fertility (compare Gardner, 
XJ.S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Soils, C'ire, 18) are shown to be du© to the 
growth of certain saphrophytic fungi,, which is encouraged by the 
paraffin either in the form of wax or oil. This development of 
fungi is accompanied by the disappearance of active ammonia or 
nitrate nitrogen. Very similar results are obtained whether the 
bottle containing the soil is simply coated' on the inside with 
paraffin wax, or chips of the wax or paraffin oil are incorporated 
with the soil. When nitrogen is added to the soil in the form 
of cotton-seed meal, vigorous ammonia and nitrate formation 
occurs-, but the nitrogen in these two forms rapidly disappears 
owing to the action of the fungi. W. G. 

Some Factors Affecting Nitrate-Nitrogen Accumulation 
in Soil, P, L. Gainey and L. .F. Mibtzler (/. Agric. Research , 
1917, 11, 43—64).—A study of the effects of varying the depth 
of the column of soil, its moisture content, and compactness on 
nitrate accumulation. The experiments were • carried out in the 
laboratory on a silt loam. The results indicate that as the 
moisture content of a soil decreases, increasing the compactness 
from a very loose condition will increase the accumulation of 
nitrate nitrogen. The optimum moisture content for any degree 
of compactness is such that the soil contains about two-thirds of 
the total amount of moisture it will retain. When this condition 
is fulfilled, aeration will be sufficient to the depth of 3 decimetres 
with any degree of compactness, and it is further found that the 
accumulation of nitrate nitrogen increases with increasing depth 
down to 6 decimetres. Nitrate nitrogen accumulates more rapidly 
m^ntmblven soil columns than in artificial columns of powdered, 
sieved soil. Aeration in a column of soil uncultivated for seven 
years was. found to be far in excess of that required to maintain 
aerobic 1 conditions, W. G. 

Absorption and Nitrification of Ammonium Compounds 
in the Presence of Zeolites in Soil. Estimation of Ammonia 
in Soil and on Zeolithic Substances. F. M'Ontkr (Lmdw. 
Versuchs. 8tat 1917, 90* 147 —-189), — Bandy soil possesses an 
appreciable capacity of absorbing ' ammonia - from ammonium 
sulphate. A portion of this, absorbed ammonia can be recovered 
by' distillation with magnesia* but upwards of 10% is more firmly 
' retained. By the addition of zeolites, the amount absorbed may be 
increased by a further 20—25% of the total added. It is found 
that the ammonia held by. sandy soil is more easily nitrified than 
■;that. held by zeolites. Soil and .zeolite' react similarly in retaining 
some ammonia when boiled with magnesia, but whilst that held by 
the latter can be completely recovered by a further addition of 
potassium chloride before- distillation, some 'of that retained hy the 
soil is much more resistant to treatment. Pure sand is unable to 
-UrTO-Xsaoriia, and the addition of 'silicic ■ acid and aluminium,, 
hydroxide is'without-effect*;.; A 

Experiments were made on the estimation of ammonia in soils, 
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and tli© result obtained that the hydroxides and carbonates of 
calcium, barium, strontium, and sodium, with or without the addi¬ 
tion of neutral salts, either fail to expel all the absorbed ammonia 
or else lead to decomposition of the soil organic matter. The 
general conclusion is drawn that adsorption and absorption occur 
simultaneously in the soil without any definite relation existing 
between the two. H. B. H. 

An Agronomic Study of several Fertilising or Anti- 
cryptogamie Compounds Used in Agriculture. Bogumxl 
be Wilkoszewski (Arch. Sri . fhys. not., 1917, [iv], 44, 165—189, 
256—275).—Solutions of various salts have been allowed to perco¬ 
late through columns of natural and artificial soils of different types 
and the water draining through examined. Iron in solution as 
ferric sulphate is more rapidly absorbed by the soil than in the 
ferrous state, any iron retained from, ferrous sulphate being found 
in tiie ferric state in the soil. The salts are converted into- their 
hydroxides, the ferrous hydroxide being subsequently oxidised and 
held in the soil in the ferric state. This hydrolysis is markedly 
favoured by the presence of the soil particles. Similar results were 
obtained with manganese sulphate and copper sulphate., the salt in 
all cases undergoing hydrolysis, and, where possible,, oxidation, the 
base being retained in the soil and the acid ion passing on into the 
drainage water. 

In the case of calcium cyanamide, this material is converted into 
carbamide, ammonium carbonate, and subsequently calcium nitrite 
and nitrate, the reaction being much more rapid where a solution 
is used than when the solid is itself mixed into the soil. The 
author considers that micro-organisms are not essential for these 
changes, as they occurred in a sterilised soil. The oxidation to 
nitrite and nitrate goes on most rapidly in soils of a porous nature, 
such as the infusorial earths. The author finds that, in the presence 
of calcium cyanamide, Nessler's reagent does not give the red pre¬ 
cipitate with ammonium salts. W. G. 

The Divergent Effects of Lime and Magnesia on the 
Conservation, of Soil Sulphur. W. H. MacIntire, L. G. Willis, 
and W. A. Holding (Soil Sri,, 1917. 4, 231—237).—Calcium oxide, 
magnesium oxide, precipitated calcium carbonate, precipitated 
magnesium carbonate, ■ ground limestone, ground dolomite, and 
ground magnesite respectively were mixed in with, a sandy loam at 
rates corresponding with 19, 79, and 247 tonnes of calcium oxide 
per hectare. The samples. of soil were then placed in lysimeters 
either directly on a sand filter bed or having ' an intermediate 
0*3 metre of clay subsoil. The soils were leached by rain and the 
total alkalinity of, and sulphur in the drainage waters,-for two 
successive years determined. The interposition of the . subsoil 
checked the, loss of sulphur by ■ drainage except' in the second year 
after the application of magnesium oxide and magnesium carbonate. 
The 19-tonne application of calcium, oxide slightly depressed, the 
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sulphur in the drainage waters; as compared with the oilier equi¬ 
valent dressings, but the 79-tonne and 247-tonne treatments prac¬ 
tically inhibited the outward movement of sulphur in solution. All 
• the natural carbonates appeared to 'bring about .conditions .causing 
an increased washing out of sulphur as compared with subsoil tanks 
receiving no application of carbonate, ■ W. G. 

Formation of u Black Alkali” (Sodium Carbonate) in 
Calcareous Soils. JF. F. Breazeale (/. Agric, Research , 1917, 10, 
541—590).—The formation of sodium carbonate by the action of 
calcium carbonate on aqueous solutions of sodium nitrate, chloride, 
or sulphate may be checked, and even prevented, by the presence 
of relatively small amounts of calcium nitrate or chloride, but a 
saturated solution of calcium sulphate does not entirely stop the 
formation of sodium carbonate. In the presence of carbon dioxide, 
it is sodium hydrogen carbonate which is formed, and the soluble 
calcium salts have the same effects as in the first case. Thus a 
field application of gypsum will not overcome a black alkali” if 
the soil or the irrigation water contains soluble sulphates in appreci¬ 
able amounts, this formation of sodium carbonate in the soil by 
interaction of the calcium carbonate and sodium salts proceeding 
as in aqueous solutions. The sodium carbonate thus formed decom¬ 
poses the organic matter of the soil, giving very toxic compounds, 
which may be the cause of the barren or “ slick ” spots in calcareous 
soils. The decomposition of the organic matter by the sodium 
carbonate is checked to some extent by the presence of sodium 
chloride or' sodium sulphate. 

A calcareous hardpan may produce ■ f black alkali ” by inter¬ 
action with soluble sodium salts washed down from the upper 
layers of the soil or brought up from below in the soil water by 
capillary action. W. G. 

The Isolation fromPeat of certain, Nucleic Acid. Derivatives. 
W. B. Bottomley (, Proc , Bay. Stoe., 1917, [B} 90, 39- 44.).—Extrac¬ 
tion of' air^dried, raw 1 peat with a 1% solution of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, the extract being filtered, neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid, concentrated in a vacuum to a.small volume, and then’poured 
into alcohol containing sodium--acetate'and hydrochloric acid, did 
not give nucleic acid. The precipitate when examined by- Jones's 
method- of hydrolysis . was found to . contain the dinucleot4.de, 
adenine-uracil-dinucleotide, whilst the filtrate contained phos¬ 
phoric acid, sugar, guanine, and cytosine, the four radicles of a 
guanine-cytosine-dinucleotida. The nucleic acid in peat is thus 
apparently split up during peat formation in the same manner as 
that found for yeast-nucleic acid by Jones and Germaim (compare 
A., 1916, i, 515). ■ WVG. 
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